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CHAPTER    I. 

OARTHAOB. 

Thx  Semitic  stock  occupied  a  place  amidst,  and  jel 
n«Flioe>  aloof  from,  the  nations  of  the  ancient  classical 
'***"^  world.     The  true  centre  of  the  former  lay  in 

the  East,  that  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  however  wars  and  migrations  may  have  altered 
the  line  of  demarcation  and  thrown  the  races  across  each 
other,  a  deep  sen^e  of  diversity  has  always  severed,  and 
still  severs,  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  from  the  Syrian, 
Israelite,  and  Arabic  nations.  This  diversity  was  no  less 
marked  in  the  case  of  that  Semitic  people,  which  spread 
more  than  any  other  in  the  direction  of  the  west — ^the 
Phoenicians.  Their  native  seat  was  the  narrow  border  of 
coast  bounded  by  Asia  Minor,  the  highlands  of  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  and  called  Canaan,  that  is,  the  *^  plain."  This  was 
the  only  name  which  the  nation  itself  made  use  of;  even  in 
Christian  times  the  African  farmer  called  himself  a  Canaan- 
ite.  But  Canaan  received  from  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Phoenikc,  the  "  land  of  purple,"  or  "  land  of  the  red  men," 
and  the  Italians  also  were  accustomed  to  call  the  Canaanites 
Punians,  as  we  are  acc'ustomed  still  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
Phoenician  or  Punic  race. 

The  land  was  well  adapted  for  agriculture ;  but  its  ex- 
rbotroooi-  cellent  harbours  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
mane.  timber  and  of  metals  eminently  favoured  the 

growth  of  commerce,  and  it  was  there  perhaps,  where  the 
opulent  eastern  continent  abuts  on  the  wide-spreading  Medi- 
terranean 80  rich  in  harbours  and  islands,  that  commerce 
first  dawned  in  all  its  greatness  upon  man.  The  Phoeni- 
rians  directed  all  the  resources  of  courage,  acuteness,  and 
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enthusiasm  to  the  full  development  of  oommeroe  and  its 
attendant  arte  of  navigation,  manufacturing,  and  colonisa- 
tion, and  thus  connected  the  East  and  the  West.  At  an 
fucredib)}'  early  period  we  find  them  in  Cyprus  and  Egypt^ 
In  Greece  and  Sicily,  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea.  The  field  of  their  com- 
aierce  reached  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Cornwall  in  the  west, 
eiistward  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Through  their  hands 
passed  the  gold  and  pearls  of  the  East,  the  purple  of  Tyre, 
slaves,  ivory,  lions'  and  panthers'  skins  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  frankincense  from  Arabia,  the  linen  of  Egypt,  the 
pottery  and  fine  wines  of  Greece,  the  copper  of  Cyprus,  the 
silver  of  Spain,  tin  from  England,  and  iron  from  Elba. 
The  Phoenician  mariners  supplied  every  nation  with  wha^ 
ever  it  needed  or  was  likely  to  purchase ;  and  they  roamed 
everywhere,  yet  always  returned  to  the  narrow  home  to 
which  their  affections  clung. 

The  Phoenicians  are  entitled  to  be  commemorated  in 
history  by  the  side  of  the  Hellenic  and  Latin 
tootnai  en-  ~  nations ;  but  their  case  affords  a  fresh  proof,  and 
dowmoita.  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  all,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  national  energies  in  antiquity  was  of  a  one- 
sided character.  Those  noble  and  enduring  creations  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Aramaean 
race,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Phoenicians.  While  fiiith. 
and  knowledge  in  a  certain  sense  were  the  especial  property 
of  the  Aramaean  nations  and  reached  the  Indo-Germans 
only  from  the  East,  neither  the  Phoenician  religion  nor 
Phoenician  science  and  art  ever,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  held 
an  independent  rank  among  those  of  the  Aramaean  fiimily. 
The  religious  conceptions  of  the  Phoenicians  were  rude  and 
onco'Jth,  an  1  it  seemed  as  if  their  worship  w»s  meant  to 
foster  rather  than  to  restrain  lust  and  cruelty.  No  trace  is 
discernible,  ac  least  in  tunes  of  clear  historical  light,  of  any 
special  influence  exercised  by  tlieir  religion  over  other  na- 
tions.  As  little  do  we  find  any  Phcieniciaa  architecture  or 
plastic  art  at  all  comparable  even  to  those  of  Italy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the   lands  where   art  was  native.     The   most 
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andent  seat  of  scientific  observation  and  of  its  application 
to  practical  purposes  was  Babylon,  or  at  any  rate  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  was  there  probably  that  men  first 
followed  the  course  of  the  stars;  it  was  there  that  the) 
first  distinguished  and  expressed  in  writing  the  sounds  of 
language ;  it  was  there  that  they  began  to  reflect  on  tinne 
and  space  and  on  the  powers  at  work  in  nature :  the  earli- 
est  traces  of  astronomy  and  chronology,  of  the  alphabet, 
and  of  weights  and  measures,  point  to  that  region.  The 
Phoenicians  doubtless  availed  themselves  of  the  artistic  and 
highly  developed  manufactures  of  Babylon  for  their  indus* 
try,  of  the  observation  of  the  stars  for  their  navigation,  of 
the  writing  of  sounds  and  the  adjustment  of  measures  for 
their  commerce,  and  distributed  many  an  important  germ 
of  civilization  along  with  their  wares;  but  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  the  alphabet  or  any  other  ingenious 
product  of  the  human  mind  belonged  peculiarly  to  them, 
and  such  religious  and  scientific  ideas  as  they  were  the 
means  of  conveying  to  the  Hellenes  were  scattered  by 
them  more  after  the  &shion  of  a  bird  dropping  grains  than 
of  the  husbandman  sowing  his  seed.  The  power  which  the 
Hellenes  and  even  the  Italians  possessed,  of  civilizing  and 
assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  susceptible  of  culture 
with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  was  wholly  wanting  in 
the  Phoenicians.  In  the  field  of  Roman  conquest  the  Ibe- 
rian imd  the  Celtic  languages  have  disappeared  before  the 
Romanic  tongue ;  the  Berbers  of  Africa  speak  at  the  present 
day  the  same  language  as  they  spoke  in  the  times  of  the 
Hannos  and  the  Barcides. 

Above  all,  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ara- 
iiiairp6iitt>  niaean  nations  as  compared  with  the  bido-Ger^ 
«i4iiiAUtl«  mBSi^^  lacked  the  instinct  of  political  life— the 
noble  idea  of  self-govemed  fireedom.  During  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  the  land  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians was  a  perpetual  apple  of  contention  between  the 
powers  that  ruled  on  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Nile,  and 
was  subject  sometimes  to  the  Assyrians,  sometimes  to  the 
Egyptians.      With    half   its  power    Hellenic    cities  had 
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achieved  their  independence;  but  the  prudent  SidonianA 
calculated  that  the  closing  of  the  caravan*routea  to  the  East 
or  of  the  ports  of  Egypt  would  co&i  them  moie  than  the 
heaviest  tribute,  and  so  they  punctually  paid  their  taxes,  a» 
it  might  Jiappen,  to  Nineveh  or  to  Memphis,  and  even  ga v€ 
their  ships,  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  to  help  to  fighl 
the  battles  of  the  kings.  And,  as  at  home  the  Phoenicians 
patiently  submitted  to  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  so 
also  abroad  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  exchange 
the  peaceful  career  of  commerce  for  a  policy  of  conquest* 
Their  colonies  were  factories.  It  was  of  more  moment  in 
their  view  to  deal  in  buying  and  selling  with  the  natives 
than  to  acquire  extensive  territories  in  distant  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  there  the  slow  and  difficult  work  of  colonization. 
They  avoided  war  even  with  their  rivals;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  supplanted  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  east  of  Sicily  almost  without  resistance;  and  in  the 
great  naval  battles,  which  were  fought  in  early  times  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  at  Alalia 
(217)  and  at  Cumae  (280),  it  was  the  Etruscans, 
and  not  the  Phoenicians,  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Greeks.  If  rivalry  could  not  be 
avoided,  they  compromised  the  matter  as  best  they  could ; 
no  attempt  was  ever  made  by  the  Phoenicians  to  conquer 
Caere  or  Massilia.  Still  less,  of  course,  were  the  Phoeni* 
oians  disposed  to  enter  on  ag^essive  war.  On  the  only 
occasion  in  earlier  times  when  they  took  the  field  on  the 
offensive — in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  of  the  African 
Phitenicians  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  Himera  by 
Gelo  of  Syracuse  (274) — ^it  was  simply  as  dud 
ful  subjects  of  the  great  king  and  in  order  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  east,  that  they  entered  the  lists  against  the  Hellenes  of 
the  west ;  just  as  their  Syrian  kinsmen  were  in  fact  obliged 
in  that  same  year  to  share  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salamis  (i.  419). 

This  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice ;  navigation  m  un- 
known waters  and  with  armed  vessels  requires  brave  hearti^ 
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and  that  such  were  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians 
fchey  oflen  showed.  Still  less  was  it  the  result  of  any  lad 
of  tenacity  and  idiosyncracy  of  national  feeling;  on  th€ 
contrary  the  Aramaeans  defended  their  nationality  with 
rpiritual  weapons  as  well  as  with  their  blood  against  all  thf 
allurements  of  Greek  civilization  and  all  the  coercive  meas 
ures  of  eastern  and  western  despots,  and  that  with  an  obsti 
nacy  which  no  Indo-Germanic  people  has  ever  equalled,  and 
which  to  us  who  belong  to  the  West  seems  to  be  sometimes 
more  sometimes  less  than  human.  It  was  the  result  of  that 
want  of  political  instinct,  which  amidst  all  their  lively 
sense  of  the  ties  of  race,  and  amidst  all  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  city  of  their  fathers,  formed  the  most  essential 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Phoenicians.  Liberty  had 
no  charms  for  them,  and  they  aspired  not  after  dominion ; 
"  quietly  they  lived,"  says  the  Book  of  Judges,  "  after  the 
manner  of  the  Sidonians,  careless  and  secure,  and  in  posses- 
sion  of  riches." 

Of  all  the  Phoenician  settlements  none  attained  a  more 
rapid  and  secure  prosperity  than  those  which 
were  established  by  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa- 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  great 
king  and  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  mariners  of  Greece, 
and  in  which  the  natives  held  the  same  relation  to  the  stran- 
gers as  the  Indians  in  America  held  to  the  Europeans. 
Among  the  numerous  and  flourishing  Phoenician  cities 
along  these  shores,  the  most  prominent  by  far  was  the 
'^  new  town,"  Karthada  or,  as  the  Occidentals  called  it,  Kar- 
chedon  or  Carthago.  Although  not  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  this  region,  and  originally  perhaps  a 
dependency  of  the  adjoining  Utica  the  oldest  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian towns  in  Libya,  it  soon  outstripped  its  neighbours  and 
even  the  motherland  through  the  incomparable  advantages 
of  its  situation  and  the  energetic  activity  of  its  inhabitants. 
[t  was  situated  not  far  from  the  (former)  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  (Mejerda),  which  flows  through  the  richest  com 
district  of  northern  Africa,  and  was  placed  on  a  fertile  rising 
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ground,  still  oocupied  with  oour.try  houses  and  covered  with 
groves  of  olive  and  orange  trees,  ftilling  off  in  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  plain,  and  terminating  towards  the  sea  it 
a  sea-girt  promontory.  Lying  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
North-African  roadstead,  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  at  the  verj 
spot  where  that  beautiful  basin  affords  the  best  anchoragf 
for  vessels  of  larger  size,  and  where  drinkable  spring  watei 
is  got  close  by  the  shore,  the  place  proved  singularly 
favourable  for  agriculture  and  commerce  and  for  the  ex* 
change  of  their  respective  commpditie8--«o  favourable,  that 
not  only  was  the  Tyrian  settlement  in  that  quarter  the  first 
of  Phoenician  mercantile  cities,  but  even  in  the  Roman 
period  Carthage  was  no  sooner  restored  than  it  became  the 
third  city  in  the  empire,  and  still,  under  circumstances  far 
from  &vourable  and  on  a  site  far  less  judiciously  chosen, 
there  exists  and  flourishes  in  that  quarter  a  city  of  a  hun* 
dred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  prosperity,  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  industrial,  of  a  city  so  situated  and  so 
peopled,  needs  no  explanation ;  but  the  question  requires 
an  answer— In  what  way  did  this  settlement  come  to  attain 
such  a  development  of  political  power  as  no  other  Phoeni- 
dan  city  possessed  ? 

That  the  Phoenician  stock  did  not  even  in  Carthage 
.  renounce  its  passive  policy,  there  is  no  lack  of 

heads  t&  evidence  to  prove.  Carthage  paid,  even  down 
phoenidttu  to  the  times  of  its  prosperity,  a  ground-rent  for 
tionirSe  the  space  occupied  by  the  city  to  the  native 
HeUenes.  Berbers,  the  tribe  of  Maxitani  or  Maxyes ;  and 
although  the  sea  and  the  desert  sufficiently  protected  the  city 
from  any  assault  of  the  eastern  powers,  Carthage  appears 
to  have  recognized — although  but  nominally — the  suprem- 
acy of  the  great  king,  and  to  have  paid  tribute  to  him  occa- 
aiotially,  in  order  to  secure  its  commercial  communications 
with  Tyre  and  the  East. 

But  with  all  their  disposition  to  be  submissive  and 
eringiug,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  these 
Phoenicians  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  stream 
ol  Hellenic  migration  was  pouring  ceaselessly  towards  the 
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west :  it  had  already  dislodged  the  PhoenioiAns  from  Greeoi 
proper  and  Italy,  and  it  was  preparing  to  supplant,  them 
also  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Libya  itself.  The 
Phoenicians  had  to  make  a  stand  somewhere,  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  be  totally  crushed.  In  this  case,  where  they 
had  to  deal  with  Grecian  traders  and  not  with  the  groat 
kii^,  submission  did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
their  commerce  and  industry  on  its  former  footing,  liable 
merely  to  tax  and  tribute.  Massilia  and  Cyrene  were 
already  founded ;  the  whole  east  of  Sicily  was  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  it  was  full  time  for  the  Phoeni 
dans  to  think  of  serious  resistance.  The  Carthaginians 
undertook  the  task  ;  after  long  and  obstinate  wars  they  set 
a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  and  Hellenism  was 
unable  to  establish  itself  to  the  west  of  the  desert  of  Tripo- 
lis.  With  Carthaginian  aid,  moreover,  the  Phoenician  set- 
tlers on  the  western  point  of  Sicily  defended  themselves 
against  the  Greeks,  and  readily  and  gladly  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  cognate  city  (i.  199).  These 
important  successes,  which  occurred  in  the  second  century 
of  Rome,  and  which  saved  for  the  Phoenicians  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  served  of  themselves 
to  give  to  the  city  which  had  achieved  them  the  hegemony 
of  the  nation,  and  to  alter  at  the  same  time  its  political 
position.  Carthage  was  no  longer  a  mere  mercantile  city  : 
it  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  Libya  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  because  it  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  It  is 
probable  that  the  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  con- 
tributed materially  to  these  successes.  That  custom  came 
into  vogue  in  Greece  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  but  among  the  Orientals  and  the 
Oarians  more  especially  it  was  far  older,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  Phoenicians  themselves  that  began  it.  By  the  system 
of  foreign  recruiting  war  was  converted  into  a  grand  pecuni 
ary  speculation,  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char 
■cter  and  habits  of  the  Phoenicians. 

it  was  probably  the  reflex  influence  of  these  successei 
ffhc  caxthA-     abroad,  that  first  led  the  Carthaginians  to  chan0« 
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^_^^       tbe  character  of  their  occupation  in  Africa  from 
Aftte  a  tenure  of  hire  and  aufieranoe  to  one  of  pr> 

prietorship  and  conquest.  It  appean  to  hare  been  about 
the  year  300  of  Rome  that  the  Carthaginian 
merchants  got  rid  of  the  rent  for  the  aoil,  «  hidi 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  natives.  Hiit 
change  enabled  them  to  proeecute  husbandry  on  a  great 
acale.  The  Phoenidana  were  at  all  times  anxious  to  em 
ploy  their  capital  as  landlords  as  well  as  traders^  and  to 
practise  agriculture  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of  slaves  or 
hired  labourers ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Jews  in  this  way 
served  the  merchant-princes  of  Tyre  for  daily  wages.  The 
Carthaginians  could  now  without  restriction  extract  the 
produce  of  the  rich  Libyan  soil  by  a  system  akin  to  that  of 
the  modem  planters ;  slaves  in  chains  cultivated  the  land — 
we  find  single  citizens  possessing  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand o£  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  agricultural  villages 
of  the  surrounding  region — ^agriculture  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  among  the  Libyans  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  anterior  to  the  Phoenician  settlement^  and  in  all 
likelihood  from  Egypt — ^were  subdued  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  free  Libyan  fiirmers  were  transformed  into  fellahs, 
who  paid  to  their  lords  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  as  tribute,  and  were  subjected  to  a  regular  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  formation  of  a  home  Carthaginian  army. 
Hostilities  were  constantly  occurring  with  the  roving  pas- 
toral tribes  (pofuxdig)  on  the  borders ;  but  a  chain  of  forti- 
fied posts  secured  the  territory  enclosed  by  them,  and  the 
Nomodes  were  slowly  driven  back  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  or  were  compelled  to  recognize  Carthaginiau 
supremacy,  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  furnish  contingents. 
About  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war  their  great  town 
Theveste  (Tebessa,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mejerda)  was  con- 
i|nered  by  the  Carthaginians.  These  formed  the  **  town? 
and  tribes  {tOrti)  of  subjects,"  which  appear  in  the  Carthft. 
ginian  state-treaties  ;  the  former  being  the  non-free  Libyan 
villages,  the  latter  the  subject  Nomades. 

To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  sovereignty  of  Carthagt 
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uiijpboail-  o^oi*  ^6  Other  Phoenicians  in  Africa,  or  the  efv 
■*■**  called  Liby Phoenicians.    These  included,  on  the 

one  hand,  the  smaller  settlements  sent  forth  from  Carthage 
along  the  whole  north  and  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa — which  must  have  been  not  unimportant,  for  on  the 
Atlantic  alone  there  were  settled  at  one  time  30,000  such 
eolonists — ^and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  Phoenician  settle* 
m^nts  especially  numerous  along  the  coast  of  the  present 
province  of  Constantino  and  Bejlik  of  Tunis,  such  as  Hippo 
afterwards  called  Regius  (Bona).  Hadrumetum  (Susa),  Lit- 
tle Leptis  (to  the  south  of  Susa) — ^the  second  city  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  Africa — ^Thapsus  (in  the  same  quarter),  and 
Great  Leptis  (near  Tripoli).  In  what  way  all  these  cities 
came  to  be  subject  to  Carthage — ^whether  voluntarily,  for 
their  protection  perhaps  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cyrenaeans 
and  Numidians,  or  by  constraint— cannot  be  now  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  designated  as  subjects 
of  the  Carthaginians  even  in  official  documents,  that  they 
had  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  that  they  had  to  pay  trib- 
ute and  furnish  contingents  to  Carthage.  They  were  not 
liable  however  to  the  recruiting  system  or  to  the  land-tax, 
but  contributed  a  definite  amount  of  men  and  money,  Little 
Leptis  for  instance  paying  the  enormous  sum  annnnlly  of 
365  talents  (90,000/.)  ;  moreover  there  was  equality  of  law 
between  them  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  they  could  con- 
tract marriage  on  equal  terms.*     Utica  alone  escaped  a 

*  The  clenreBt  dcscriptioD  of  this  important  class  occurs  in  the  Car- 
(bagintan  treaty  (Polyb.  ▼!!«  0),  where  in  contrast  to  the  Utioenses  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Libyan  subjects  on  the  other,  they  are  called 
»i  Kaqxi^^^*'^  H^ciQ/ot  o(ro»  rou;  atVoK  vouou:  /^rra*.  Else* 
^here  they  are  spoken  of  as  cities  allied  (<ri7i/f  a/i Jfv  TroAf Kt  Diod.  xx.  10) 
IT  tributary  (Jay.  xxxiy.  62;  Justin,  xxii.  7,  S).  Their  comtbium  vr'iil 
die  Carthaginians  is  mentioned  by  Diodorns,  xx.  65 ;  the  commti'ciitm  u 
implied  in  the  **  equal  laws.*'  That  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  wer« 
Included  among  the  LibyphoenicianSf  is  shown  by  the  designation  of 
Hippo  9B  a  Libyphocnician  city  (Lit.  xxt.  40) ;  on  the  other  band  as  to 
the  settlements  derived  from  Carthage  it  U  said  in  the  Periplus  of  Hafr 
no:  "the  Carthaginians  resolved  that  Eanno  should  sail  beyond  th« 
POlars  of  Hercules  and  found  cities  of  Libyphoenlcians."    In  substance 
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similar  fiite  and  had  its  walla  and  independence  preiierved 
to  it^  less  perhaps  from  its  own  power  than  from  the  pious 
feeling  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their  ancient  protect* 
ors ;  in  fact  the  Phoenicians  cherished  a  remarkable  feeling 
of  reverence  for  such  relations,  presenting  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks.  Even  in  Intercourse 
with  foreigners  ^'  Carthsge  and  Utica  "  always  stipidate  and 
promise  in  conjunction ;  which,  of  course,  did  not  preclude 
the  fitr  more  important  '*new  town"  from  practically 
asserting  its  h^emony  over  Utica.  Thus  the  Tyrian  fao* 
tory  was  converted  into  the  capital  of  a  mighty  North* 
African  empire,  which  extended  from  the  desert  of  Tripoli 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  contenting  itself  in  Its  western  jK>r- 
tion  (Morocco  and  Algiers)  with  the  occupation,  and  that 
to  some  extent  superficial,  of  a  belt  along  the  coast^  but  in 
the  lecher  portion  to  the  east  (the  present  districts  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Tunis)  stretching  its  sway  over  the  interior 
also  and  constantly  pushing  Its  frontier  farther  to  the  south. 
The  Carthaginians  were,  as  an  ancient  author  significantly 
expresses  it,  converted  from  Tynans  into  Libyans.  Phoe- 
nician civilization  prevailed  in  Libya  just  as  Greek  dviliza- 
tlon  previuled  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  after  the  campiugns 
of  Alexander,  although  not  with  the  same  Intensity.  Phoe- 
nidan  was  spoken  and  written  at  the  courts  of  the  Nomad 
sheiks,  and  the  more  civilized  native  tribes  adopted  for 
their  language  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  *   to  Phoenicise 

the  word  **  Libjpboenicians**  was  lued  by  the  Oarthaginiuis  not  u  • 
Dsiioniil  dcttgnation,  but  us  a  term  denoting  a  class  in  constitntional 
law.  This  view  is  quite  oonsisteat  with  the  Cm^  that  grammatical Ij  the 
name  denotes  Phoenicians  mingled  with  Ubyanfi  (Lit.  xjo.  22,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  text  of  Polybiua);  in  reality,  at  least  in  the  iii8t!tati<m  o' 
▼cry  exposed  colonies,  Libyans  were  frequently  associated  w'tl  Phoe> 
nicians  (Diod.  xiil  79 ;  Cic.  pro  Scauro^  42).  The  analogy  in  name  and 
oonstitntional  relations  between  tiie  Latins  of  Rome  and  the  Libyphoe* 
niciaus  of  Carthage  is  nnmistakeabla 

*  The  Libyan  or  Numidian  alphabet,  by  which  we  mean  that  which 
was  and  is  employed  by  the  Berbers  in  writing  their  non-Semitic  lan- 
;;iiage  —  one  of  tho  innumerable  alphabets  derived  from  the  primitive 
4ram2iean  one  ~«;crtainly  appearn  to  be  more  closely  related  iu  severa' 
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them  oompletely  suited  neither  the  genius  of  the  nation  not 
the  policy  of  Carthage, 

The  epoch,  at  which  this  transformation  of  Carthage 
Snto  the  capital  of  Libya  took  place,  admits  the  less  of 
beirg  determined,  because  the  change  doubtless  took  place 
gradually.  The  author  just  mentioned  names  Hanno  as  the 
reformer  of  the  nation.  If  the  Hanno  is  meant  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  first  war  with  Rome,  he  can  only  be  ro> 
garded  as  having  completed  the  new  system,  the  carrying 
cut  of  which  probably  occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu* 
ries  of  Some. 

The  flourishing  of  Carthage  was  accompanied  by  a  par* 
allel  decline  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Phoenician  mother- 
country,  in  Sidon  and  especially  in  Tyre,  the  prosperity  of 
which  was  destroyed  partly  by  internal  commotions,  partly 
by  the  pressure  of  external  calamities,  particularly  of >  its 
sieges  by  Salmanassar  in  the  first,  Nebuchodrossor  in  the 
second,  and  Alexander  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  The 
noble  families  and  the  old  firms  of  Tyre  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  to  the  secure  and  flourishing  daughter^^ity,  and 
carried  thither  their  intelligence,  their  capital,  and  their  tra^ 
ditions.  At  the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  came  into  con- 
tact with  Rome,  Carthage  was  as  deddedly  the  first  of 
Canaanite  cities  as  Rome  was  the  first  of  the  communities 
ot  Latium. 

But  the  empire  of  Libya  was  only  half  of  the  powei 
iiurai power  ^^  Carthage;  its  maritime  and  colonial  domin- 
of  OMQuigf.  Jqjj  lyyj  acquired,  during  the  same  period^  a  not 
]«6s  powerful  development. 

In  Spain  the  chief  station  of  the  Phoenidans  was  the 

af  its  forms  to  the  latter  rather  than  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  but  it 
by  no  meaoB  follows  from  this,  that  the  Libyans  derived  their  writing 
not  from  Phoenicians  bat  from  earlier  immigrants,  any  more  than  the 
partially  older  forms  of  the  Italian  alphabets  prohibit  us  from  denying 
these  from  the  Oreek«  We  must  rather  assume  that  the  Libyan  alphabet 
has  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician  at  a  period  of  the  latter  earlier 
than  the  time  at  which  the  records  of  the  Phoenician  langi^ige  tha> 
have  reached  us  were  written. 
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primifetYe  Tyriao  setdoneiit  at  QtAsm  (Cadiz). 

Besides  this  they  possessed  to  tiie  west  and  east 
of  it  a  chain  of  ftctoriea,  and  in  the  interior  the  region  d 
the  rilyer  mines;  so  that  they  had  oocupic'd  nearly  the 
.  ,odcm  Andalosia  and  Granada,  or  at  least  the  coasts  of 
these  provinces.  Ihey  made  no  efibrt  to  acquire  the  in« 
lerior  from  the  warlike  native  nations ;  they  were  oonteni 
with  the  possessioi^  of  the  mines  and  of  stations  for  traflk 
acd  for  she!)  and  other  fisheries ;  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  gromid  even  in  these  against  the  adjoining 
tribes.  It  b  probable  that  these  possessions  were  noi 
strictly  Carthaginian  but  Tyrian,  and  Gades  was  not  reck- 
oned among  the  cities  tributary  to  Carthage;  but  practi- 
cally, like  all  the  western  Phoenicians^  it  was  under  Cartha- 
ginian  hegemony,  aa  ia  shown  by  the  lud  sent  by  Carthage 
to  the  Gaditani  against  the  natives,  and  by  the  institution 
of  Carthaginian  trading  settlements  to  the  westward  of 
Gades.  Ebnsos  and  the  Baleares,  again,  were  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  even  at  an  early  period,  partly  for  the 
fisheries,  partly  as  advanced  posts  against  Uie  Massiliots, 
with  whom  fiirious  conflicts  were  waged  from  these  sta- 
tions. 

In  like  manner  the  Carthaginians  already  at  the  uid  of 
.  the  second  century  of  Rome,  established  them- 

selves  in  Sardinia,  which  was  turned  to  account 
by  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Libya.  While  the 
natives  withdrew  into  the  mountainous  interior  of  the  island 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  agricultural  serfe,  just  as  the 
Numidians  in  Africa  withdrew  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
Phoenician  colonies  were  conducted  to  Caralis  (Cagliari) 
and  other  important  points,  and  the  fertile  districts  along 
the  coast  were  rendered  productive  by  the  introduction  of 
Libyan  cultivators. 

In  Sicily  the  straits  of  Messana  and  the  larger  eastern 
^^.  .half  of  the  island  had  fallen  at  an  early  period 

"^-  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  PW 

cians,  with  the  help  of  the  Carthaginians,  retained  the  small' 
er  adjacent  islands,  the  Aegates,  Melita,  Gaulos,  Cossyra — 
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the  settlement  in  Malta  especially  was  rich  and  flourishing 
*— «nd  they  kept  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
whence   thoy    maintained   communication  with  Africa   by 
means  of   Motya  and  afber wards  of  Liiybaeum  and  with 
Sardinia  by  means  of  Panormus  and  Soluntum.     The  i;> 
terior  of  the  island  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
lillymi,  Sicani,  and  Siceli.     Afler  the  further  advan^^  of  the 
(i reeks  was  checked ,  a  state  of  comparative  peace  had  pre- 
vailed  in  the  island,  which  even  the  campaign  undertaken 
by  the   Carthaginians  at  the  instigation  of  the   Persians 
against   their   Greek  neighbours  in  the  island 
(274)  did  not  permanently  interrupt,  and  which 
oontinued  on  the  whole  to  subsist  till  the  Attic  expedition 
to  Sicily  (339-341).    The  two  competing  na- 
tions made  up   their  minds  to  tolerate  each 
other,  and  confined  themselves  in  the  main  each  to  its  own 
field. 

All  these  settlements  and  possessions  were  important 
ifAritime  enough  in  themselves;  but  they  were  of  still 
•apieinM7  greater  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  became  the 
pillars  of  the  Carthaginian  maritime  supremacy.  By  their 
possession  of  the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  Baleares,  of  Sar- 
dinia, of  western  Sicily  and  Melita,  and  by  their  prevention 
of  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  in  Corsica, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  masters  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  rendered  their  sea  a  closed  one,  and  mo- 
nopolized the  western  straits.  In  the  Tyrrhene  and  Gal  lie 
seas  alone  the  PhoeDicians  were  obliged  to  admit  the  rivalry 
of  other  nations.  This  state  of  things  might  be  endured  so 
long  as  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  served  to  counter- 
balance each  other  in  these  waters ;  with  the  former  as  the 
less  dangerous  rivals  Carthage  even  entered  into  an  alliance 
BiTaiiywith  Ag&inst  the  Greeks.  But  when,  on  the  fall  of 
BymcDfle.  ^^l^  Etruscan  power — a  fall  which,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  such  forced  alliances,  Carthage  had  hardly  exert- 
ed all  her  power  to  avert — and  after  the  miscarriage  of  the 
gre^t  projects  of  Alcibiades  Syracuse  stood  forth  as  indis- 
putably the  first  Greek  naval  power,  not  only  did  the  rulers 
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of  Syracuse  naturally  begin  to  aspire  to  dominion  ovei 
Sicily  and  lower  Italy  and  at  the  same  time  over  the  Tyi^ 
rhene  and  Adriatic  seas,  but  the  Carthaginians  also  weie 
compelled  to  adopt  a  more  energetic  policy.  The  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  long  and  obstinate  conflicts  between  them 
and  their  equally  powerful  and  infamous  antagonist,  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse  (348-389),  was  the  annihilation 
or  weakening  of  the  intervening  Sicilian  stat-es 
—a  result  which  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  accomplish- 
ing— and  the  division  of  the  island  between  the  Syracusans 
and  Carthaginians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  island 
— Selinus,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Messana — ^were 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  course  of 
these  unhappy  conflicts :  and  Dionysius  was  not  displeased 
to  see  Hellenism  destroyed  or  suppressed  there,  so  that, 
leaning  for  support  on  foreign  mercenaries  enlisted  from 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  he  might  rule  in  greater  security  over 
provinces  which  lay  desolate  or  which  were  occupied  by 
military  colonies.  The  peace,  which  was  concluded  after 
the  victory  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Mago  at  Kronion 
(371),  and  which  subjected  to  the  Carthaginians 
the  Greek  cities  of  Thermae  (the  ancient  Himera), 
Segesta,  Heraclea  Minoa,  Selinus,  and  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Agrigentum  as  &r  as  the  Halycus,  was  regarded  by 
the  two  powers  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  island 
as  only  a  temporary  accommodation ;  on  both  sides  the 
rivals  were  ever  renewing  their  attempts  to  dispossess  each 
894.  other.     Four  several  times — in  360  in  the  time 

Ml  of  Dionysius  the  cider ;  in  410  in  that  of  Timo- 

soft  298.  Icon ;  in  445  in  that  of  Agathocles ;  in  476  in 
that  of  Pyrrhus — the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all 
Sicily  excepting  Syracuse,  and  were  baflled  by  its  solid 
walls ;  almost  as  often  the  Syracusans,  under  able  leaders, 
such  as  were  the  elder  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus, 
seemed  equally  on  the  eve  of  dislodging  the  Africans  from 
the  island.  But  more  and  more  the  balance  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  the  aggrc»> 
Mors,  and  who,  although  they  did  not  follow  out  their  object 
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with  Roman  steadfastness,  yet  conducted  their  atttick  witk 
ibr  greater  method  and  energy  than  the  Greek  city,  vexed 
and  torn  by  factions,  conducted  its  defence.    The  Phoeni 
cians  might  with  reason  expect  t))at  a  pestilence  or  a  foreigt 
condotUere  would  not  always  snatch  the  prey  from  theii 
bands ;  and  for  the  time  beicg,  at  lestst  at  sea,  the  struggle 
was  already  decided  (i.  528) :  the  attempt  of  Pyrrhus  to 
restore  the  Syracusan  fleet  was  the  last     Afler  the  failure 
of  that  attempt,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  commanded  without 
a  rival  the  Whole  western  Mediterranean;  and  their  en« 
deavours  to  occupy  Syracuse,  Rhegium,  and  Tarentum, 
showed  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  objects  at  which 
they  aimed.     Hand  in  hand  with  these  attempts  went  the 
mideavour  to  monopolize  more  and  more  the  maritime  com* 
merce  of  this  region,  at  the  expense  alike  of  foreigners  and 
of  their  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  the  wont  of  the  Car> 
thaginians  to  recoil  from  any  violence  that  might  help  for- 
ward their  purpose.     A  contemporary  of  the  Punic  Wars, 
Eratosthenes,  the  &ther  of  geography  (479-660), 
affirms  that  every  foreign  mariner  sailing  tow- 
ards Sardinia  or  towards  the  Straits  of  Gades,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown  by  them  into 
the  sea;  and  with  this  statement  the  fact  completely  ac- 
cords, that  Carthage  by  the  treaty  of  406  (i. 
529)  declared  the  Spanish,  Sardinian,  and  Lib- 
yan ports  open  to  Roman  trading  vessels,  whereas  by  that 
of  448  (i.  532),  it  totally  closed  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  port  of  Carthage  itself,  against 
tlie  same. 

Aristotle,  who  died  about  fifly  years  before  the  com 
CaoMMkoL  mencemcnt  of  the  first  Punic  war,  describes  the 
•f  Ottthagft  constitution  of  Carthage  as  having  changed  from 
%  monarchy  to  an  aristocracy,  or  to  a  democracy  inclining 
towards  oligarchy,  for  he  designates  it  by  both  names.  The 
conduct  of  affairs  was  immediately  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  which,  like 
the  Spartan  Gerusia,  consisted  of  the  two  kings  nominated 
annually  by  the  citiiens,  and  of  twenty-eight  gerusiasts^ 
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who  were  also,  as  it  appears,  chosen  annually  by  the  cltii 
kens.  It  was  this  council  which  mainly  transacted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state — making,  for  instance,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  war,  appointing  levies  and  enlbtments, 
nominating  the  general,  and  assodating  with  him  a  nunib«ii 
of  gerusiasts  from  whom  the  sub-commanders  were  regtt> 
larly  taken ;  and  to  it  despatches  were  addressed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  along  with  this  small  council  there  exist- 
ed a  larger  one ;  at  any  rate  it  wa9  not  of  much  import- 
ance. As  little  does  any  «pecial  influence  seem  ' 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kings ;  they  acted  chiefly 
as  supreme  judges,  and  they  were  firequently  so  named 
(Shofetes,  praetcret).  The  powers  of  the  general  were 
greater.  Isocrates,  the  senior  contempomry  of  Aristotle, 
says  that  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical  govemment 
at  home,  but  a  monarchical  govemment  in  the  field ;  and 
thus  the  oflice  of  the  Carthaginian  general  7oay  be  correctly 
described  by  Roman  writers  as  a  dictatorship,  although  the 
gerusiasts  attached  to  him  must  have  practically  at  least  re- 
stricted his  power  and,  after  he  had  laid  di^wn  his  oflice^  a 
regular  oflicial  reckoning  unknown  among  the  Romans 
awaited  him.  There  existed  no  fixed  term  of  oflice  for  the 
general,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  was  doubtless  diflerent 
from  the  annual  king,  from  whom  Aristotle  also  expressly 
distinguishes  him.  The  combination  however  of  several 
ofiices  in  one  person  was  not  unusual  among  the  Carthik 
ginians,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  oflen  the 
same  person  appears  as  at  once  general  and  shofete. 

But  the  Gerusia  and  the  magistrates  werp'  subordinate ' 
to  the  corporation  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  (it* 
round  numbers  the  Hundred),  or  th»  Judges,  tbe 
main  bulwark  of  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy.  It  had  no 
])Iace  in  the  original  constitution  of  Carthage,  but,  like  the 
Spartan  Ephorate,  it  originated  in  an  aristocratic  opposition 
to  the  monarchical  elements  of  that  constitutirn.  As  pub- 
lic offices  were  purchaseable  and  the  number  of  members 
forming  the  supreme  board  was  small,  a  single  Carthaginian 
fiunily,  eminent  above  all  others  in  wealth  and  militarv 
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renown,  the  clan  of  Mago  (i.  413),  threatened  to  unite  in 
Its  own  hands  the  management  of  the  state  in  peace  and 
war  and  the  administration  of  justice.  This  led,  nearly 
about  the  lame  of  the  decemvirs,  to  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  and  to  the  appointment  of  this  new  board. 
Wo  know  that  the  holding  of  the  quaestorship  gave  a  title 
to  admission  into  the  body  of  judges,  but  that  the  candidate 
had  nevertheless  to  be  elected  by  certain  self-electing  Boards 
of  Five  (Pentarchies)  ;  and  that  the  judges,  although  prob- 
ably by  law  chosen  from  year  to  year,  practically  remained 
in  office  for  a  longer  period  or  indeed  for  life,  for  which 
reason  they  are  usually  called  "  senators  "  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Obscure  as  are  the  details,  we  recognize 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  body  as  an  oligarchical  board  con- 
stituted by  aristocratic  cooptation  ;  an  isolated  but  charac- 
teristic indication  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  Carthage  special  baths  for  the  judges  over  and 
above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens.  They  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  act  as  political  jurymen,  who  summoned 
the  generals  in  particular,  but  beyond  doubt  the  shofetea 
and  gerusiasts  also  when  circumstances  required,  to  a  reck- 
oning on  resigning  office,  and  inflicted  even  capital  punish- 
ment at  pleasure,  often  with  the  most  reckless  cruelty.  Of 
course  in  this  as  in  every  instance,  where  administrative 
functionaries  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  another  body, 
the  reality  of  power  was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to 
the  controlling  authority ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  on 
the  one  hand  how  the  latter  came  to  interfere  in  all  matters 
of  administration — the  Gerusia  for  instance  submitted  im- 
portant despatches  first  to  the  judges,  and  then  to  the  peo* 
pie — and  on  the  other  hand  how  fear  of  the  control  at  home, 
which  regularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success, 
hampered  the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  general  in  coun- 
cil and  action. 

The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage,  though  not  expressly 
restricted,  as  in  Sparta,  to  the  attitude  of  pas- 
sive bystanders  in  the  business  of  the  state,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  a  very  slight  amount  of  practical  in 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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fluoQce  oil  it.  In  the  elections  to  the  Gerusia  a  system  of 
open  corruption  was  the  rule ;  in  the  nomination  of  a  gene- 
ral the  people  were  consulted,  but  only  after  the  nomination 
had  really  been  made  by  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Geru* 
sia ;  and  other  questions  only  went  to  the  people  when  the 
Grerusia  thought  fit  or  could  not  otherwise  agree.  Assenv 
blies  of  the  people  with  judicial  functions  were  unknown  in 
Carthage.  The  powerlessness  of  the  citizens  was  probably 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  their  political  organization ;  the 
mess-associations,  which  are  mentioned  among  the  Carthi^ 
ginian  institutions  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  Phciditia 
were  probably  guilds  under  oligarchical  management.  Men 
tion  is  made  even  of  a  distinction  between  ^'  burgesses  of 
the  city  "  and  "  manual  labourers,"  which  leads  us  to  infei 
that  the  latter  held  a  very  inferior  position,  perhaps  ap 
proaching  to  servitude. 

On  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  several  elements,  the 
Carthaginian  constitution  appears  to  have  been 
the  mvera-      a  government  of  capitalists,  such  as  would  natu 
**"  rally  arise  in  a  civic  community  which  had  no 

opulent  middle  dass  but  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  a  city 
rabble  without  property  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  great  merchants,  planters,  and 
overseers  of  quality.  The  system  of  enriching  decayed 
grandees  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects,  by  despatching 
them  as  tax-assessors  and  overseers  to  the  dependent  com- 
munities— that  infallible  token  of  a  rotten  civic  oligarchy- 
was  not  wanting  in  Carthage ;  Aristotle  describes  it  as  the 
main  cai|se  of  the  trie^  durability  of  the  Carthaginian  con* 
stitution.  Up  to  his  time  no  revolution  worth  mentioning 
had  taken  place  in  Carthage  either  from  above  or  from  be^ 
low.  The  multitude  remained  without  leaders  in  cona^ 
quence  of  the  material  advantages  which  the  governing  oil 
^archy  was  able  to  offer  to  all  ambitious  or  necessitous  men 
of  rank,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  crumbs,  which  in  the 
form  of  electoral  corruption  or  otherwise  fell  to  it  from  the 
fable  of  the  rich.  A  democratic  opposition  indeed  couM 
not  fail  with  such  a  government  to  emerge  \   but  at  ti«* 
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time  of  the  first  Punic  war  it  was  still  quite  powerless 
At  a  later  period,  partly  under  the  influence  o<  the  defeat, 
which  were  sustained,  its  polit^.cal  influence  appears  on  the 
increase,  and  that  far  more  rapidly  than  the  influence  of 
the  similar  party  at  the  same  period  in  Rome ;  the  populat 
assemblies  began  to  assume  the  final  decision  in  political 
questions,  and  broke  down  the  omnipotence  of  the  Carthap 
^nian  oligarchy.  After  the  termination  of  the  second 
Punic  war  it  even  was  enacted,  on  the  proposal  of  Hanni> 
bal,  that  no  member  of  the  council  of  a  Hundred  could 
hold  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  and  thereby  a  com- 
plete democracy  was  introduced,  which  certainly  was  uadei 
existing  circumstances  the  only  means  of  saving  Carthage 
if  there  still  was  time  to  do  so.  The  opposition  wa« 
swayed  by  a  strong  patriotic  and  reforming  enthusiajm 
but  the  fiict  cannot  withal  be  overlooked,  that  it  rested  on  a 
corrupt  and  rotten  basis.  The  body  of  citizens  in  Carthage, 
which  is  compared  by  well-informed  Greeks  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria,  was  so  disorderly  that  on  that  account  ii 
well  deserved  to  be  powerless ;  and  it  might  well  be  askec^ 
what  good  could  arise  from  revolutions,  where,  as  in  Car 
thage,  the  boys  helped  to  make  them. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  Carthage  held  in  everjp 
respect  the  first  place  among  the  states  of  an- 
itspowwlB  tiquity.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiim  war 
**■  this  Phoenician  city  was,  according  to  the  testi« 
mony  of  the  first  of  Greek  historians,  financially  superior 
to  all  the  Greek  stales,  and  its  revenues  were  compared  to 
those  of  the  great  king ;  Polybius  calls  it  the  wealthiest 
city  in  the  world.  The  intelligent  character  of  the  Carthfti 
ginian  husbandry — whicli,  as  was  the  case  subsequently  in 
Rome,  generals  and  statesmen  did  not  disdain  scientifically 
to  practise  and  to  teach — is  attested  by  the  agricultural 
treatise  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago,  which  was  universally 
regarded  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  rural  authors  as 
the  fundamental  code  of  rational  husbandry,  and  was  not 
only  translated  into  Greek,  but  was  edited  also  in  Latin  by 
command  of  the  Roman  sonate  and  officially  recumm^nded 
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to  the  lUlian  landholdera  A  eharacCerislic  feature  wm 
the  close  oooneotion  between  this  Phoenician  agricultura 
and  capital :  it  was  quoted  as  a  leading  maxim  of  Phoeni- 
cian husbandry  that  one  should  never  acquire  more  land 
than  he  could  thoroughly  manage;  The  rich  resources  of 
the  country  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  which 
Libya  by  reason  of  its  Nomad  husbandry  perhaps  excelled 
at  that  time,  as  Polybius  testafies,  all  other  lands  of  the 
cai*thy  were  of  great  adyantage  to  the  Carthaginians,  As 
these  were  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  the  art  of 
profitably  working  the  soil,  they  were  so  likewise  in  the 
art  of  turning  to  good  account  their  subjects ;  by  virtue  of 
which  Carthage  reaped  indirectly  the  rents  of  the  ^  llest 
part  of  Europe,"  and  of  the  ridi — and  in  some  portions, 
such  as  in  Byzadtis  and  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  surpassingly 
productive — r^on  of  northern  Africa.  Commerce,  which 
was  always  regarded  in  Carthage  as  an  honourable  pursuit, 
and  the  shipping  and  manufactures  which  commerce  ren- 
dered flourishing,  brought  even  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  golden  harvests  annually  to  the  settlers  there ;  and 
we  have  already  indicated  how  skilfully,  by  an  extensive 
and  ever-growing  system  of  monopoly,  not  only  all  the 
foreign  but  also  all  the  inland  commerce  of  the  western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  carrying  trade  between  the 
west  and  east,  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  that  sin- 
gle harbour. 

Science  Mid  art  in  Carthage,  as  afterwards  in  Rome 
seem  to  hav^  been  mainly  dependent  on  Hellenic  influences 
but  they  do  f-ot  appear  to  have  been  n^leoted.  There  wa^i 
a  respectab)<*  Phoenician  literature ;  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Ifae  city  there  were  found  rich  treasures  of  art — not  created, 
It  is  true,  in  Carthage,  but  carried  off  from  Sicilian  temples 
•—and  considerable  libraries.  But  even  intellect  there  was 
m  the  service  of  capital ;  the  prominent  features  of  its 
literature  were  chiefly  agricultural  and  geographical  trea 
tises,  such  as  the  work  of  Mago  already  mentioned  and  U)« 
account  by  the  admiral  Hanno  of  his  voyage  along  th« 
rest  coast  oi  Africa,  which  was  originally  deposited  pub 
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Hdy  in  one  of  the  Carthaginian  temples,  and  which  is  stiU 
extant  in  a  translation.  £ven  the  general  division  of  cer 
taiu  attainments,  and  partioularly  of  the  knowledge  of  for 
eign  languages,*  as  to  which  the  Carthage  of  this  ep3cb 
prohably  stood  almost  on  a  level  with  Some  under  the 
empire,  forms  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughly  practioal  turn 
given  to  Hellenic  culture  in  Carthage.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  form  an  idea  of  the  mass  of  capital  aocumu* 
lated  in  this  London  of  antiquity,  but  some  notion  at  least 
may  be  gained  of  the  public  revenues  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  costly  system  on  which  Carthage  organized 
its  wars  and  in  spite  of  the  careless  and  &ithless  adminis- 
tration of  the  state  property,  the  contributicms  of  its  sub- 
jects and  the  customa-revenue  completely  covered  the  ex- 
poiditure,  so  that  no  direct  taxes  were  levied  from  the  citi- 
wms\  and  further,  that  even  after  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  the  power  of  the  state  was  already  broken,  the  cur- 
rent expenses  and  the  payment  to  Rome  of  a  yearly  instal- 
ment of  £48,000  could  be  met,  without  levying  any  tax, 
merely  by  a  somewhat  stricter  management  of  the  finances, 
and  fourteen  years  after  the  peace  the  state  proffered  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  tliirty-six  remaining  instalments.  But 
it  was  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  its  revenues  that  evinced 
the  superiority  of  the  financial  administration  at  Carthage. 
The  economical  principles  of  a  later  and  more  advanced 
epoch  are  found  by  us  in  Carthage  alone  of  all  the  more 
considerable  states  of  anUquity.  Mention  is  made  of  foi^ 
eign  state-loans,  and  in  the  monetary  system  we  find  along 
with  gold  and  silver  mention  of  a  token-money  having  no 
intrinsic  value— a  species  of  currency  not  used  elsewheore  in 
antiquity.    In  &ot,  if  government  had  resolved  itself  into 

*  The  steward  on  a  country  estate,  although  a  slaTe,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  precept  of  the  Carthagbian  agricultural  writer  Mago  (ap, 
Varro,  R,  B,  L  17),  to  be  able  to  read,  and  ought  to  possess  some  cnl* 
tsre.  In  the  prologne  of  the  ^  Poenulos  "  of  Plantna,  it  is  said  of  thf 
boo  of  the  title  >- 


^  is  omnm  Hnguai  §eU;  ud  dmwnmlid  aciem» 
Setart;  Poenui plane  mt ;  quid  wrUt  cput^  t 
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mere  mcreuitile  specalai^oo,  neTer  would  aii\  stale  hKWA 
•olTed  tlie  pioUcfn  more  brillkuitljr  than  Cuthage. 

Lei  us  DOW  oompare  the  reapectire  lesoareea  of  Oar 
tliag^  and  Boiiie.  Both  were  agricnltnra]  and 
mereaotile  dtiea,  and  noCfauig  in<»e;  art  and 
acienoe  had  sabatantiallj  the  aame  allogedier 
jabordinate  and  altogether  practical  fharacUy  in  bodi,  ei» 
a^t  that  in  thia  reepect  OarUiage  had  made  greater  progreaa 
la  fufy  than  Rome.    Bat  in  Cbrthage  the  moneyed  in- 

****^*  tereet  preponderated  o^et  the  landed,  in  Rome 
at  thia  time  the  landed  still  preponderated  over  the  mem* 
ejed ;  and,  while  the  agricolturists  of  Ouihage  were  nni- 
▼eraall  J  large  landlords  and  slave-holders^  in  the  Rome  of 
this  period  the  great  mass  of  the  buigesses  still  tilled  their 
fields  in  person.  Hie  majority  of  the  population  in  Rome 
held  property,  and  waa  therefore  Aonservstive ;  the  miyoritj 
In  Carthage  held  no  property,  and  was  ther^re  aeoeasible 
to  the  gold  of  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  cry  of  the  demo- 
crats for  reform.  In  Carthage  there  already  prevailed  all 
that  opalence  which  marks  powerful  commercial  cities, 
while  the  manners  and  police  of  Rome  still  maintained  at 
least  externally  the  severity  and  frugality  of  the  olden 
times.  When  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage  returned  from 
Rome,  they  told  their  colleagues  that  the  relations  of  inti- 
macy among  the  Roman  senators  surpassed  all  conception ; 
that  a  single  set  of  silver  plate  sufficed  for  the  whole  senate, 
and  had  reappeared  in  every  house  to  which  the  envoys  had 
been  invited.  The  sneer  is  a  ngnificant  token  of  the  difier- 
ence  in  their  economic  condition. 

In  both  the  constitution  was  aristocratic;  the  Judges 
Uibeir  governed  in   Carthage,  as  did   the   senate  in 

ioniatatioa.  Rome,  and  both  on  the  same  system  of  police 
eontrol.  The  strict  state  of  dependence  in  which  the  gov 
eming  board  at  Cartloige  held  the  individual  magistrate^ 
and  the  injunction  to  the  citizens  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
learning  the  Greek  language  and  to  communicate  with  a 
Greek  only  through  the  medium  of  a  public  interpreter^ 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  system  of  government 
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At  Rome ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  cruel  harshness  and 
the  categorical  precision,  bordering  on  silliness,  of  this  Cai^ 
thaginian  state-tutelage,  the  Roman  system  of  fining  and 
censure  appears  mild  and  reasonable.  The  Roman  senate, 
which  was  open  to  eminent  ability  and  represented  n  th<^ 
best  sense  the  nation,  was  able  also  to  trust  the  nation,  and 
\m.  no  need  to  fear  the  magistrates.  The  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  based  on  a  jealous  control  of 
administration  by  the  government,  and  represented  exclu* 
sively  the  leading  families ;  its  essence  was  mistrust  of  all 
above  and  below  it,  and  therefore  it  could  neither  be  confi- 
dent that  the  people  would  follow  whither  it  led,  nor  free 
from  the  dread  of  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. Hence  the  steady  course  of  Roman  policy,  which 
never  receded  a  step  in  times  of  misfortune,  and  never 
threw  away  the  favours  of  fortune  by  negligence  or  indiffer- 
ence ;  whereas  the  Carthaginians  desisted  from  the  struggle 
when  a  last  effort  might  perhaps  have  saved  all,  and  weary 
or  forgetful  of  their  great  duties  as  a  nation  allowed  the 
half-completed  building  to  fall  to  pieces,  only  to  begin  it  in 
a  few  years  anew.  Hence  the  able  magistrate  in  Rome  was 
ordinarily  on  a  good  understanding  with  his  government ; 
in  Carthage  he  was  frequently  at  decided  feud  with  his  mas- 
ters at  home,  and  was  forced  to  resist  them  by  unconstitu- 
tional means  and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  reform 
party  which  constituted  the  opposition. 

Both  Carthage  and  Rome  ruled  over  communities  of 

lineage  kindred  with  their  own,  and  over  nume- 

mentofthdr    rous  Others  of  alien   race.      But   Rome  had 


thrown  open  her  citizenship  to  one  district  after 
another,  and  had  rendered  it  even  legally  accessible  to  the 
Latin  communities ;  Carthage  from  the  first  maintained  her 
exclusiveness,  and  did  not  permit  the  dependent  districts 
even  to  cherish  a  hope  of  being  some  day  placed  upon  aii 
equal  footing.  Rome  granted  to  the  communities  of  kin- 
dred lineage  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  especially  in 
the  acquired  domains ;  and  sought,  by  conferring  materia] 
advantages  on  the  rich  and  nob^e,  to  gain  over  at  least  f 
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party  to  her  own  interest  in  the  other  subject  states.  Cur 
thage  not  only  retained  for  herself  the  produce  of  her  ?icto 
ries,  but  even  deprived  the  most  privileged  cities  of  theii 
freedom  of  trade.  Rome  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  in- 
dependence of  even  the  lowest  grade  of  her  subject  commu< 
niticA,  and  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  on  none ;  Carthage  de» 
patched  her  overseers  everywhere,  and  loaded  even  the  old 
Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  subject 
A'ibes  were  practically  treated  as  state-slaves.  In  this  way 
there  was  not  in  the  compass  of  the  Carthagino-African 
state  a  single  community,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  that 
would  not  have  been  politically  and  materially  benefited  by 
the  fall  of  Carthage ;  in  the  Romano-Italic  there  was  not 
one  that  had  not  much  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  in  rebelling 
against  a  government,  which  was  careful  to  avoid  injuring 
material  interests,  and  which  never  at  least  by  extreme 
measures  challenged  political  opposition  to  conflict.  If  Car 
thaginian  statesmen  believed  that  they  had  attached  to  the 
interests  of  Carthage  her  Phoenician  subjects  by  their 
greater  dread  of  a  Libyan  revolt  and  all  the  landholders  by 
means  of  token-money,  they  transferred  mercantile  calcula- 
tion to  a  sphere  to  which  it  did  not  apply.  Experience 
proved  that  the  Roman  symmachy,  notwithstanding  its 
seemingly  looser  bond  of  connection,  held  out  against  Pyr- 
rhus  like  a  wall  of  rock,  whereas  the  Carthaginian  fell  to 
pieces  like  a  gossamer  web  as  soon  as  a  hostile  army  set 
foot  on  African  soil.  It  was  so  on  the  landing  of  Agatho- 
des  and  of  Regains,  and  likewise  in  the  mercenary  war , 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Libyan  women  voluntarily  contributed  their  orna- 
ments to  the  mercenaries  for  their  war  against  Carthage, 
In  Sicily  alone  the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  exercised  i 
milder  rule,  and  to  have  attained  on  that  account  better  re- 
rjlts.  They  granted  to  their  subjects  in  that  quarter  com* 
parative  freedom  in  foreign  trade,  and  allowed  them  to  con- 
duct their  internal  commerce,  probably  from  the  outset  and 
exclusively,  with  a  metallic  currency  ;  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  generally  was  allowed  to  them  than  was  per 
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tiiitted  to  the  Sardinians  and  Libyans.  Had  Syracuse  fallen 
bito  Carthaginian  hands,  their  policy  would  doubtless  soon 
have  changed.  But  that  result  did  not  talce  place ;  and  so, 
owing  to  the  well-calculated  mildness  of  tiie  Carthaginian 
government  and  the  unhappy  distractions  of  the  Sicilian 
QreekSy  there  actually  existed  in  Sicily  a  party  really 
friendly  to  the  Phoenicians;  for  example,  even  after  the 
island  had  passed  to  the  Romans,  Philinus  of  Agrigentum 
wrote  the  history  of  the  great  war  in  a  thoroughly  Phoe- 
nician spirit  Nevertheless  on  the  whole  the  Sidlians 
most,  both  as  subjects  and  as  Hellenes,  have  been  at  least 
as  averse  to  their  Phoenician  masters  as  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  were  to  the  Romans, 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  state  revenues  of  Car* 

thage  doubtless  far  surpassed  those  of  Rome; 

but  this  advantage  was  partly  neutralized  by 
the  &ct8,  that  the  sources  of  the  Carthaginian  revenue- 
tribute  and  customs— dried  up  fiir  sooner  (and  just  when 
they  were  most  needed)  than  those  of  Rome,  and  that  the 
Carthaginian  mode  of  conducting  war  was  for  more  costly 
than  the  Roman. 

The  military  resources  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 

were  very  different,  yet  in  many  respects  not 
■fliurjijs-    unequally  balanced.    The  citizens  of  Carthage 

still  at  the  conquest  of  the  dty  amounted  to 
700,000,  including  women  and  children,*  and  were  probably 

*  Doubts  hmre  been  ezpreeaed  as  to  the  eorreetneas  of  this  number, 
■od  the  highest  poeeible  number  of  inhabitants^  taidog  mto  aooomt  the 
aveikble  space,  has  been  reckoned  at  250,000.  Apart  from  the  nncec- 
tamtj  of  such  calcnlationa,  eapeciany  as  to  a  oommercial  oity  with 
houses  of  six  stories,  we  must  remember  that  the  numbering  is  doubt- 
less to  be  understood  in  a  political,  not  in  an  urban,  sense,  just  lllce  the 
onmbers  in  the  Roman  census,  and  that  thus  all  Carthaginians  would  be 
bidoded  m  it,  wbether  dweiliug  in  the  city  or  ita  neighbourhood,  or  resi* 
flent  in  its  subject  territory  or  in  other  lands.  There  would,  of  course 
be  a  Urge  number  of  such  absentees  hi  the  case  of  Carthage ;  Indeed  it 
hi  expressly  stated  that  in  Gades,  for  the  same  reason,  the  burgesa-roU 
always  showed  a  far  higher  number  than  that  of  the  citizens  who  ha4 
their  flxsd  residenee  there. 

Vol-  II.— 2« 
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at  least  as  numerous  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  ;  in 
that  century  they  were  able  in  case  of  need  to  set  on  foot  a 
burgess  army  of  40,000  hoplites.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fiflh  century,  Rome  had  in  siraibir  circumstances  sent 
tc  the  field  a  burgess  army  equally  strong  (L  542) ;  after 
the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  domain  in  the  course  of 
that  century  the  number  of  full  burgesses  capable  of  bear 
ing  arms  must  at  least  have  doubled.  But  &r  more  thac 
in  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Rome  ex« 
celled  in  the  efifectave  condition  of  the  burgess-soldier.  Anx- 
ious as  the  Carthaginian  government  was  to  induce  its  citi* 
sens  to  take  part  in  military  service,  it  could  neither  furnish 
the  artisan  and  the  manufacturer  with  the  bodily  vigour  of 
the  husbandman,  nor  overcome  the  native  aversion  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  warfare.  In  the  fifth  century  there  still 
fought  in  the  Sicilian  armies  a  ^sacred  band  *'  of  2500  Car> 
thaginians  as  a  guard  for  the  general ;  in  the  sixth  not  a 
■ingle  Carthaginian,  oflicers  excepted,  was  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Carthaginian  armies  such  as  that  of  Spain.  The 
Roman  farmers,  again,  tooic  their  places  not  only  in  the 
muster-roU,  but  also  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  Uie  same 
with  the  cognate  dependencies  of  both  communities ;  while 
the  Liatins  rendered  to  the  Romans  no  less  service  than 
their  own  bui^ess-troops,  the  Libyphoenicians  were  as  little 
adapted  for  war  as  the  Carthaginians,  and,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed,  still  less  desirous  of  it,  and  so  they  too  disap* 
peared  from  the  armies ;  the  towns  bound  to  furnish  con- 
tingents probably  redeemed  their  obligation  by  a  payment 
cf  money.  In  the  Spanish  army  just  mentioned,  composed 
of  Mrae  15,000  men,  only  a  single  troop  of  cavalry  of  450 
men  consisted,  and  that  but  partly,  of  Libyphoenicians. 
The  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  was  formed  by  the 
Libyans,  whose  recruits  were  capable  of  being  ti-ained  under 
able  officers  into  good  infantry,  and  whose  light  liavalry  was 
unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  To  these  were  added  the  forces 
of  the  more  or  less  dependent  tribes  of  Libya  and  Spain 
and  the  famous  slingers  of  the  Baleares,  who  seem  to  have 
i  ( Id  an  intermediate  position  between  allied  contingents  an^ 
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mercenary  troops ;  and  finally,  in  case  of  r.eod,  the  hired 
soldiery  raised  abroad.  So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
such  an  army  might  without  difficulty  be  raised  almost  to 
any  desired  strength ;  and  in  the  ability  of  its  officers,  m 
acquaintance  with  arms,  and  in  courage  it  might  be  capable 
of  coping  with  that  of  Rome.  Not  only,  however,  did  a 
dangerously  long  interval  elapse,  in  the  event  of  meroenar- 
ries  being  required,  ere  they  could  be  got  ready,  while  the 
Roman  militia  was  able  at  any  moment  to  take  the  field^ 
but — ^which  was  the  main  matter — there  was  nothing  to 
keep  together  the  armies  of  Carthage  but  military  honour 
and  profit,  while  the  Romans  were  united  by  all  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  their  common  fatherland.  The  average 
Carthaginian  officer  estimated  his  mercenaries,  and  even  the 
Libyan  farmers,  very  much  as  men  in  modern  war&re  esti- 
mate cannon-balls ;  hence  such  disgraceful  proceedings  as 
the  betrayal  of  the  Libyan  troops  by  their  general  Himilco 
in  858,  which  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  in* 
surrection  of  the  Libyans,  and  hence  that  pro- 
verbial cry  of  *'  Punic  &ith,"  which  did  the  Carthaginians 
no  small  injury.  Carthage  experienced  in  full  measure  all 
the  evils  which  armies  of  fellahs  and  mercenaries  could 
bring  upon  a  state,  and  more  than  once  she  found  her  paid 
serfs  more  dangerous  than  her  foes. 

The  Carthaginian  government  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  d^ects  of  this  military  system,  and  they  certainly 
sought  to  remedy  them  by  every  available  means.  They 
insisted  on  maintaining  full  chests  and  full  magazines,  that 
they  might  at  any  time  be  able  to  equip  mercenaries.  They 
bestowed  great  care  on  those  elements  which  among  the 
ancients  represented  the  modern  artillery — the  construction 
of  machines,  in  which  we  find  the  Carthaginians  regularly 
superior  to  the  Siceliots,  and  the  use  of  elephants,  after 
these  had  superseded  in  warfare  the  earlier  war-chariots: 
in  the  casemates  of  Carthage  there  were  stalls  for  300  ele- 
phants. They  could  not  venture  to  fortify  the  dependent 
tities,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of  th< 
towns  and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  open  country  by  any 
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hoilile  srm}  tint  landed  in  Afrie*— « thoroa^  eontntti  \m 
Uw^  5itAte  of  lul J,  where  most  of  the  sofaicci  tofvns  had  r» 
tamed  ^Jtl*^t  walls,  and  a  diain  of  Boman  fi>itres9ea  coin* 
mandrel  the  whole  peninsula.  But  on  the  fi)ttificati<»  of 
the  capital  thej  expended  all  the  resources  of  nMMiej  and 
of  art,  and  cm  sereral  oocasiofis  nothing  hot  the  strength  of 
!ts  walls  sared  the  state;  whereas  Rome  held  a  political 
and  military  positicm  so  secure  that  it  never  underwent  a 
fr^mal  siege.  Lastly,  the  main  bulwark  of  the  state  was 
their  war-marine,  on  whidi  they  lavished  the  utmost  care. 
In  the  building  aa  well  as  in  the  management  of  vessels  the 
CarthaginiaiJS  excelled  the  Greeks ;  it  was  at  Carthage  that 
«hips  were  first  built  of  more  than  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
the  Carthaginian  war-yessds,  at  thia  period  mostly  quin- 
queremea,  were  ordinarily  better  sailers  than  the  Gred^ ; 
the  rowers,  all  of  diem  public  slaves,  who  never  stirred 
from  the  galleys,  were  excellently  tnuned,  and  the  captains 
were  expert  and  fSsarless.  In  this  respect  Carthage  was  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  few  ships 
of  their  Greek  allies  and  still  fewer  c^  their  own,  were  un- 
able even  to  show  themselves  in  the  open  sea  against  the 
fleet  which  at  that  time  without  a  rival  ruled  the  western 
Mediterranean. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  this  compari- 
son  of  the  resources  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  judgment 
expressed  by  a  sagacious  and  impartial  Greek  is  perhaps 
borne  out,  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were,  when  the  struggle 
between  them  began,  on  the  whole  equally  matched.  But 
we  cannot  omit  to  add  that,  while  Carthage  had  put  forth 
all  the  efforts  of  which  intellect  and  wealth  were  capable  to 
provide  herself  with  artificial  means  of  attack  and  defence^ 
she  was  unable  in  any  satisfactory  way  to  make  up  for  the 
fundamental  want  of  a  land  army  of  her  own  and  of  a  sym- 
machy  resting  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  That  Rome  could 
only  be  seriously  attacked  in  Italy,  and  Carthage  only  io 
Ubya»  no  one  could  &il  to  see ;  as  little  could  any  one  fiiil 
Io  perceive  that  Carthage  could  not  in  the  long  run  escape 
from  such  an  attack.    Fleets  were  not  yet  in  those  timet 
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of  the  infancy  of  navigation  a  permanent  heirloom  of  nar 
tions,  but  could  be  fitted  out  wherever  there  were  trees, 
iron,  and  water.  It  was  clear,  and  had  been  several  timeft 
tested  in  Africa  itself,  that  even  powerful  maritime  states 
were  not  able  to  prevent  a  weaker  enemy  from  landing. 
When  Agathocles  had  shown  the  way  thither,  a  Roman 
general  could  follow  the  same  course ;  and  while  in  Italy 
the  entrance  of  an  invading  army  simply  began  the  war, 
the  same  event  in  Libya  put  an  end  to  it  by  converting  it 
into  a  siege,  in  which,  unless  some  special  accident  should 
intervene,  even  the  most  obstinate  and  heroio  oourage  muil 
fioallj  suocumb.  , 


\ 
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CHAPfER  IL 

WAB  BETWEEN   ROMS  AKD   OARTHAaB    COHOERRiarO 

SIOXLY. 

Fob  upwards  of  a  century  the  feud  between  the  Cartha 
fftitttrf  ginians  and  the  rulers  of  Syracuse  had  devastated 

^^'^'  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily.     On  both  sides 

the  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  weapons  of  political 
proselytism,  for,  while  Carthage  kept  up  communications 
with  the  aristocratic-republican  opposition  in  Syracuse,  the 
Syracusan  dynasts  maintained  relations  with  the  national 
party  in  the  Greek  cities  that  had  become  tributary  to  Car^ 
thage.  On  both  sides  armies  of  mercenaries  were  em- 
ployed to  fight  their  battles — by  Timoleon  and  Agathocles, 
as  well  as  by  the  Phoenician  generals.  And  as  like  means 
were  employed  on  both  sides,  so  the  conflict  had  been 
waged  on  both  with  a  disregard  of  honour  and  a  perfidy 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  west.  The  Syracusans 
were  the  weaker  party.  In  the  peace  of  440 
Carthage  had  still  limited  her  claims  to  the 
third  of  the  island  to  the  west  of  Heraclea  Minoa  and  Hi* 
mera,  and  had  expressly  recognized  the  hegemony  of  the 
Syracusans  over  all  the  cities  to  the  eastward.  The  expul- 
sion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Sicily  and  Italy  (479)  lef^ 
by  far  the  lai^er  half  of  the  island,  and  espe- 
cially the  important  city  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  hands  of 
CJarthage;  the  Syracusans  retained  nothing  but  Taurome- 
nium  and  the  south-east  of  the  island. 

In  the  second  great  city  on  the  east  coast,  Messana,  ft 
CfeLBpaniaa  band  of  foreign  soldiers  had  established  them- 
BwvoenaTiM.  gelves  and  held  the  city,  independent  alike  of 
Syracusans  and  Carthaginians.     These  new  rulers  of  Me.% 
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Sana  were  Campaniah  mercenaries.  The  dissolute  habits 
that  had  become  prevalent  among  the  Sabellians  settled  in 
and  around  Capua  (i.  455),  had  made  Campania  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries — what  Aetolia,  Crete,  and  Laccmia 
wore  afterwards— the  universal  recruiting  field  for  princes 
Ri:d  cities  in  search  of  mercenaries.  The  partial  civiliza- 
tion that  had  been  called  into  existence  there  by  the  Cam* 
panian  Greeks,  the  barbaric  luxury  of  life  in  Capua  and  the 
other  Campanian  cities,  the  political  impotence  to  which  the 
hegemony  of  Rome  condemned  them,  while  yet  its  rule  waa 
not  so  stem  as  wholly  to  withdraw  from  them  the  right  of 
aelf-disposal — all  tended  to  drive  the  youth  of  Campania  in 
troops  to  the  standards  of  the  recruiting  officers.  As  a 
mal*«r  of  coarse,  this  wanton  and  unscrupulous  selling  of 
themselves  was  here  as  in  all  cases  attended  by  estrange- 
ment from  their  native  land,  habits  of  military  violence 
and  lawlessness,  and  indifTerence  to  the  breach  of  their 
allegiance.  These  Campanians  could  see  no  reason  why  a 
band  of  mercenaries  should  not  seize  on  their  own  behalf 
any  city  entrusted  to  their  guardianship,  provided  only  they 
were  in  a  position  to  hold  it — ^the  Samnites  had  established 
their  dominion  in  Capua  itself^  and  the  Lucanians  in  a  sue* 
oession  of  Greek  cities,  after  a  fashion  not  much  more  hon* 
ourable.  Nowhere  was  the  state  of  political  relations  moro 
inviting  for  such  enterprises  than  in  Sicily.  Already  the 
Campanian  captains  who  came  to  Sicily  during  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war  had  insinuated  themselves  in  this  way  int.) 
Entella  and  Aetna.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
470  a  Campanian  band,  which  had  previousl^r 
served  under  Agathocles  and  after  his  death 
^^  (465)  took  up  the  trade  of  freebooters  on  their 

own  account,  established  themselves  in  Messana,  the  second 
oity  of  Grecian  Sicily,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  anti-Syra- 
ousan  party  in  that  portion  of  the  island  which  was  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  citizens  were  slain  or  ex- 
pelled, their  wives  and  children  and  houses  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  aLd  the  new  masters  of  the  city,  the 
Mamertines  or  '*  men  )f  Mars,"  as  they  called  themselvee. 
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wntm  be  MiMr  t]»#;  tfcrrd  ytmw  m  tiie  Imb^  Ike 
pfffiUm  iA  wbidi  Uiey  rit^lvMd  to  aibicctkM  !■  the  tisKs  of 
tffmfwUm  tlial  •rie<«ede'J  tlN»  d<«Ui  cif  Agarhocifm,  IW 
(iwhhhi^tfiUmttn  were  no  anviiliiiff  ■fwctetori  of  Hktm  efwatlm^ 
mVwM  tmUhVuAifA  in  the  imir^edisle  rkrinitj  of  the  Sjne» 
«etift  •  n«;ir  «id  prnrerfnJ  tdwermrj  imsuad  of  s  crgniti  ani 
ordifiiirily  ellM  or  Atftadetii  Aj.  With  CWtlM^inkn  aid 
the  Mernertioee  nuiliiUiiiad  theimrfyei  egmit  Pjrrhai^  and 
Ifce  uotimelj  dqMrtore  of  the  king  rcetorod  to  tkem  ail 
Ibeir  power* 

It  ie  not  proper  in  the  historian  either  to  exooaa  the  pei^ 
Adioiii  crime  by  which  the  Mamertinea  seized  their  power, 
or  to  forget  that  the  Ood  of  hietorj  does  not  neo^sarilj 
punish  the  sins  of  the  fathers  to  the  fourth  generatioD.  He 
who  AhJs  It  his  Tocation  to  judge  the  sins  of  others  may 
candetnn  the  human  ag<*nts ;  for  Sicily  it  might  be  a  bless- 
ing, that  a  warlike  power,  and  one  belonging  to  the  island, 
thus  bef(an  to  be  formed  in  it-— a  power  which  was  already 
able  to  bring  eight  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  which 
was  gradually  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  take  up  at  tbe 
pnipctr  time  and  on  its  own  resources  that  stru^le  against 
the  foreigners,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Hellenes, 
licH^omlng  m(»re  and  more  unaccustomed  to  arms  notwitln 
standing  their  perpetual  wars,  were  no  longer  equal. 

In  Uio  flnit  instance,  however,  things  took  another  turn. 
Mirroof  ^  young  Syracusan  oiBcer,  who  by  his  descent 
^raMM.  (^)ii^  ^iiu  fkmily  of  Qelo  and  his  intimate  rela« 
tUms  (tf  |(lndr«'d  with  king  Pyrrhus  as  well  as  by  the  dis* 
tihctlon  with  which  he  had  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
iattt^r,  had  atti^aoted  the  notice  of  his  fellow^itisens  as  well 
aa  of  lh«  Syracusan  soldiery— Ilicro,  son  of  Hierodes-* 
was  <«U«d  by  military  el^vtion  to  command  the  army,  which 
was  at  variance  with  the  ciUsena  (479-480). 
Hy  his  pnulont  administration,  the  nobility  of 
his  i>hafaoN^r,  and  tite  nuHloratlou  of  his  views,  he  n^idly 
f$X\mA  lh«  htNirls  i^the  oUla^^ns  of  Syracuse  who  had  been 
ai>Hi«t\xmr\)  tt>  the  tk\m%  scandalo  is  lawleasnees  in  their  dea 
|Hv|»*.Hiud  ^^^  llie  SWiImn  Gr«««ks  in  general.    He  rid  him 
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■el^in  a  perfidious  manner,  it  is  true-~of  the  [jisubordi 
nate  army  of  mercenaries,  revived  the  citizeu-militia,  and 
endeavoured,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general,  afterwards 
with  that  of  king,  to  re-establish  the  deeply  sunken  Hellenic 
power  by  means  of  his  civic  troops  and  of  fresh  and  more 
loanageable  recruits.  With  the  Carthaginians,  who  in  con* 
wrt  with  the  Greeks  had  driven  king  Pyrrhus  from  th« 
Uand,  there  was  at  that  time  peace.  The  immediate  foes 
of  the  Syracusans  were  the  Mamertines.  Tliey  were  the 
^^^^  kinsmen  of  those  hated  mercenaries  whom  the 
g^mtiM  Syracusans  had  recently  extirpated;  they  had 
MdiCBBM^i  murdered  their  own  Greek  hosts ;  they  had  cur« 
tailed  the  Syracusan  territory ;  they  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered  a  number  of  smaller  Greek  towns* 
In  league  with  the  Romans  who  just  about  this  time  were 
sending  their  legions  against  the  Campanians  in  Rhegium, 
the  allies,  kinsmen,  and  confederates  in  crime  of  the  Map 
mertines  (i.  526),  Hiero  turned  his  arms  against  Messana. 
By  a  great  victory,  after  which  Hiero  was  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Siceliots  (484),  he  succeeded  in  shutting 
up  the  Mamertines  within  their  city,  and  after 
the  siege  had  lasted  some  years,  they  found  themselves  r^ 
duced  to  extremity  and  unable  to  hold  the  city  longer 
against  Hiero  on  their  own  resources.  It  was  evident  that 
a  surrender  on  favourable  terms  was  impossible,  and  that 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  which  had  fallen  upon  tlie  Cam* 
panians  of  Rhegium  at  Rome,  as  certainly  awaited  those  of 
Messana  at  Syracuse.  Their  only  means  of  safety  lay  in 
delivering  up  the  city  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to  the 
Romans,  both  of  whom  could  not  but  be  so  strongly  set 
upon  acquiring  that  important  place  as  to  overlook  all  other 
seruplds.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  sur- 
render it  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  or  into  those  of 
tlie  masters  of  Italy,  was  doubtful;  after  long  hesitation 
the  majority  of  the  Campanian  burgesses  at  length  resolved 
to  offer  the  possession  of  their  sea-comnumding  fortress  to 
the  Romans. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  hit 
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s^M  %  aev  poOtieil  ewcer.     A  i^nr^  pretext  Soft  ii>|wjgV 
ni;  Uk  Mftx]r»4Tti£«0  VM  £:*4nMi  a  tjbe  pruCfectonte  vkick 
KoflM  d^mtd  dbe  r^U  to  excvcis*  over  all  fulisas.    TW 
Ummamtmt  kdiias  vcre  reeaTcd  ioto  tbe  Italna  cwnfat^ 
ncjr ;  ^  and  OB  the  propoMl  of  tfe  eouHb  Ife 
dtaoM  raolT«d  to  wwl  thn  aid  {AS&y 
Modb  depended  ob  tbe  wa j  m  mhkk  the  tvo  Sicilifli 
povcn^  fromfdiafeij  aflrcted  bj  tkie  interrcs- 
rnViSj     t'^'A  ^  ^^  Romane  in  tke  aflbin  of  tbe  island^ 
f^        and  bock  kitiieeio  iiooiiiiallj  in  alliaoee  vhh 
Rome,  vould  legaid  ber  icter&reiiee.     Hiero 
tmd  aufficwut  r&Mon  to  treat  the  snminoiis,  hj  which  the 
Bomaiw  required  him  to  desbt  from  bo&tilities  against  th^r 
aew  ooofederatea  in  Mcawma,  precise!  j  in  the  same  war  as 
tbe  Samnite«  and  Locaniana  in  similar  circumstances  had 
treated  the  occupation  of  Capua  and  ThuriL,  and  to  answer 
the  BofTiana  bj  a  declaration  of  war.     1(  howerer,  he  re- 
mained  unsupported,  such  a  war  would  be  follj;  and  it 
might  be  expected  from  his  prudent  and  moderate  policy 
that  he  would  acquieace  in  what  was  inevitable.  If  Carthage 
should  be  disposed  for  peace.     This  seemed  not  impossible. 
A  Roman  embassy  was  now  (489)  sent  to  Cai^ 
thage,  seven  years  after  the  attempt  of  the  Phoe- 
nidao  fleet  to  gain  possession  of  Tarentuin,  to  demand  ex- 
planations as  to  that  transaction  (i.  525).    Grieyances  not 
unfounded,  but  half  forgotten,  once  more  emerged  —  it 
seemed  not  superfluous  amidst  other  warlike  preparations 
to  replenish  the  diplomatic  armoury  with  reasons  for  war, 
and  to  be  able  to  claim  in  the  coming  manifesto,  as  was  the 
custom  of  tbe  Romans,  the  character  of  the  party  aggrieved* 
This  much  at  least  might  with  entire  justice  be  farmed, 
Utat  the  respective  enterprises  on  Tarentum  and  Messana 
stood  upon  exactly  the  same  footing  in  point  of  design  and 
of  pretexty  and  that  it  was  simply  the  accident  of  success 

*  The  HamerUnes  were  adinitted  into  precisely  the  same  position 
lowtrdi  Rome  se  the  ItaUan  ooibniunities,  bound  themBelves  to  ftuniii 
ihipi  (Olo.  Vtrr,  T.  ]  9,  60),  and,  as  th)  cotna  f bow,  did  not  poaiesa  thi 
prlvltrge  of  oolniog  8ii?er. 
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that  made  the  difierence.  Carthage  avoided  an  open  rup- 
ture. The  ambassadors  carried  back  to  Rome  a  disavowal 
ou  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral  who  had  made  the 
attempt  on  Tarontum,  along  with  the  requisite  false  oaths 
the  coonter-complaints,  which  of  course  were  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  were  studiously  moderate,  and  ab 
•teined  from  characterizing  the  meditated  invasion  of  Sicily 
as  a  ground  for  war.  Such,  however,  it  was ;  for  Carthage 
regarded  the  affairs  of  Sicily — just  as  Rome  r^arded  those 
of  Italy — an  internal  matters  in  which  an  independent 
power  could  suffer  no  interference,  and  was  determined  to 
act  accordingly.  But  Phoenician  policy  followed  a  gentler 
course  than  that  of  threatening  open  war.  When  the 
preparations  of  Rome  for  sending  help  to  the  Mamertines 
were  at  length  so  far  advanced  that  the  fleet  formed  of  the 
war-vessels  of  Naples,  Tarentum,  Velia,  and  I.fOcri,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  Roman  land  army  under  the  military 
tribune  Gains  Claudius,  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  (in  the 

spring  of  490),  unexpected  news  arrived  from 
carthmsini-  Messana  that  the  Carthaginians,  having  come  to 
BBS  in  Mm-     an  understanding  with  the  anti-Roman  party 

there,  had  as  a  neutral  power  arranged  a  peace 
between  Hiero  and  the  Mamertines ;  that  the  siege  had  in 
consequence  been  raised  ;  and  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Messans^s^d  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in 
the  citadel,  both  under  the  command  of  admiral  Hanno. 
The  Mamertine  citieens,  now  under  Carthaginian  influence, 
infbrmed  the  Roman  commanders,  with  due  thanks  for  the 
federal  help  so  speedily  accorded  to  them,  that  they  were 
glad  that  they  no  longer  needed  it.  The  adroit  and  daring 
officer  who  commanded  the  Roman  vanguard  nevertheless 
•et  sail  with  his  troops.  But  the  Carthaginians  warned  the 
Roman  vessels  to  retire,  and  even  made  some  of  them 
prizes;  these,  however,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  remem- 
bering his  strict  orders  to  give  no  pretext  for  the  outbi*eak 
of  hostilities,  sent  back  to  his  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  straits.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Romans  had 
oompToipised  themselves  as  uselessly  before  Messana,  Si 
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the  Carthagiuians  before  Tarentum.  But  Claudius  did  not 
allcw  himself  to  be  deterred,  and  on  a  second  attempt  he 
succeeded  in  crossing.  Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  oitisens;  and,  at  his  wish,  the 
admiral  also  appeared  at  the  meeting,  still  imagining  thai 

he  should  be  able  to  avoid  an  open  breach.  But 
leiaed  bj  the  Romans  seized  his  person  in  the  assembly 
"*^  itself;  and  Hanno  and  the  Phoenician  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  weak  and  destitute  of  a  leader,  were  pusil- 
lanimous enough,  the  former  to  give  to  his  troops  the  com- 
mand to  withdraw,  the  latter  to  comply  with  the  orders  of 
their  captive  general  and  to  evacuate  the  city  along  with 
him.     Thus  the  tite  de  pont  of  the  island  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  authorities, 
tw^tba  justly  indignant  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
SeOutbA*^  their  general,  caused  him  to  be  executed,  and 
^Mumfll     declared  war  against  the  Romans.     It  was  of 

especial  importance  to  recover  the  lost  place 
A  strong  Carthaginian  fleet,  led  by  Hanno,  son  of  Hann» 
bal,  appeared  off  Messana;  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
straits,  the  Carthaginian  army  landing  from  it  began  the 
■lege  on  the  north  side.  Hiero,  who  had  only  waited  for 
the  Carthaginian  attack  to  begin  the  war  with  Rome,  again 
brought  up  his  army,  which  he  had  hardly  withdrawn, 
against  Messana,  and  undertook  the  attack  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city. 

But  meanwhile  the  Roman  consul  Appius  Claudius  Cau* 
dex  had  appeared  at  Rhegium  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  on  a  dark  night  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  Audacity  and  fortune  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Romans;  the  allies,  not  prepared  for  an 
attack  by  the  whole  Roman  army  and  consequently  n<cA 
united,  were  beaten  in  detail  by  the  Roman  legions  issuing 
from  the  city ;  and  thus  the  siege  was  raised.  The  Roman 
army  kept  the  fleld  during  the  summer,  and  even  made  an 
attempt  on  Syracuse ;  but,  when  that  had  &tled  and  the 
siege  of  Echetla  (on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Syr» 
cuse  and  Carthage)  had  to  be  abandoned  with  loss,  the  Ro 
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man  army  returned  to  Messana,  and  thence,  leaving  a  stroni; 
garrison  behind  them,  to  Italy.  The  results  obtained  iu 
this  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy  probably  did 
not  quite  correspond  to  the  expectations  formed  at  home, 
for  the  consul  had  no  triumph;  nevertheless,  the  energy 
whicli  the  Romans  displayed  in  Sicily  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  great  impression  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  tl  e  following 
year  both  consuls  and  an  army  twice  as  large  entered  the 
island  unopposed.  One  of  them,  Marcus  Valerius  Max!- 
mus,  afterwards  called  from  this  campaign  the  '^  hero  of 
Messana"  (Mestalla)^  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
allied  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans.  Afler  this  battle  the 
Phoenician  army  no  longer  ventured  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans;  Alaesa,  Centuripa,  and  the  smaller 
PMoawitii  Greek  towns  generally  joined  the  victors,  and 
™*~'  Hiero  himself  abandoned  the  Carthaginian  sidq 

^®'  and  made  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  (491). 

He  pursued  a  judicious  policy  in  joining  the  Romans  as 
soon  as  it  appeared  that  their  interference  in  Sicily  was  in 
earnest,  and  while  there  was  still  time  to  purchase  peace 
without  cessions  and  sacrifices.  The  intermediate  states  in 
Sicily,  Syracuse  and  Messana,  which  were  unable  to  follow 
out  a  policy  of  their  own  and  had  only  the  choice  betweer. 
Roman  and  Carthaginian  hegemony,  necessarily  preferred 
the  former ;  because  the  .Romans  had  not  probably  as  yet 
formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  island  for  themselves, 
but  sought  merely  to  prevent  its  being  acquired  by  Car- 
thage,  and  at  all  events  Rome  might  be  expected  to  substi* 
tute  a  juster  treatment  and  due  protection  of  commercial 
freedom  for  the  tyrannizing  and  monopolizing  system  that 
Carthage  pursued.  Henceforth  Hiero  continued  to  be  the 
most  important,  the  steadiest,  and  the  most  esteemed  ally 
cf  the  Romans  in  the  island. 

The  Romans  had  thus  gained  their  immediate  object 

By  their  double  alliance  with  Messana  and  Syra- 
A^8«».         cuse,  and  the  firm  hold  whic  h  they  had  on  the 

whole  east  coast,  they  secured  the  means  of 
landing  on  the  island  and  of  maintaining — which  hitherto 
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hjid  been  a  very  difficult  matter — their  armies  ttiere ;  an^ 
the  war,  which  had  previously  been  doubtful  and  hazardous, 
lost  in  a  great  measure  its  character  of  risk.  Accordingly, 
no  greater  exertions  were  made  for  it  than  for  the  wars  in 
Samntum  and  Etruria;  the  two  legions  which  were  des- 
patched to  the  island  for  the  next  year  (492) 
sufficed,  in  concert  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  ta 
drive  the  Carthaginians  everywhere  into  their  fortresses. 
The  oommander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginians,  Hannibal  son 
of  Gisgo,  threw  himself  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  into 
Agrigentum,  to  defend  to  the  last  that  most  important  of 
the  Carthaginian  inland  cities.  Unable  to  storm  a  city  so 
strong,  the  Romans  blockaded  it  with  entrenched  lines  and 
a  double  camp ;  the  besieged,  who  numbered  50,000,  soon 
suffered  from  want  of  provisions.  To  raise  the  siege  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno,  landed  at  Heradea,  and  cut 
off  in  turn  the  supplies  from  the  Roman  besieging  force. 
On  both  sides  the  distress  was  great.  At  length  a  battle 
was  resolved  on,  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  embarrass- 
ment and  uncertainty.  In  this  battle  the  Numidian  cavalry 
showed  itself  just  as  superior  to  the  Roman  horse  as  the 
Roman  in&ntry  was  superior  to  the  Phoenician  foot ;  the 
infantry  decided  the  victory,  but  the  losses  even  of  the 
Romans  were  very  considerable.  The  result  of  the  success- 
ful struggle  was  somewhat  marred  by  the  circumstance  that, 
after  the  battle,  during  the  confusion  and  &tigiie  of  the  con- 
querors, the  beleagui'red  army  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city  and  in  reaching  the  fleet.  The  victory  was  never- 
theless of  importance ;  Agrigentum  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Uie  Romans,  and  thus  the  whole  island  was  in  their  power, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maritime  fortresses,,  in  which  the 
Cartliaginian  general  Hamilcar,  Hanno's  successor  in  oom- 
maod,  entrenched  himself  to  the  teeth,  and  was  not  to  be 
driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  famine.  The  war  was 
thenceforth  continued  only  by  sallies  of  the  Caithaginians 
from  the  Sicilian  fortresses  and  their  descents  on  the  Italian 
ooists. 

In  fact  the  Romans  now  for  the  first  time  felt  the  reii 
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difficulties  of  the  war.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the 
^T^^nuoi-  Carthaginian  diplomatists  before  the  outbreak 
timowar.  ^^  hostilities  warned  the  Romans  not  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  breach,  because  against  their  will  no  Roman 
could  even  wash  his  hands  in  the  sea,  the  threat  was  well 
founded.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  ruled  the  sea  without  a 
rival,  and  not  only  kept  the  coast  towns  of  Sicily  in  due 
obedience  and  provided  them  with  all  necessaries,  but  also 
threatened  a  descent  upon  Italy,  for  which  reason  it  was 
necessary  in  492  to  retain  a  consular  army 
there.  No  invasion  on  a  large  scale  occurred  ; 
but  smaller  Carthaginian  detachments  landed  on  the  Italian 
coasts  and  levied  contributions  on  the  allies  of  Rome,  and, 
what  was  worst  of  all,  completely  paralyzed  the  commerce 
of  Rome  and  her  allies.  The  continuance  of  such  a  course 
for  even  a  short  time  would  juffioe  entirely  to  ruin  Caere, 
Ostia,  Neapolis,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians easily  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the  tribute 
of  Sicily  with  the  contributions  which  they  levied  and  the 
rich  prizes  of  their  privateering.  The  Romans  now  learned, 
what  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  and  Pyrrhus  had  learned  be- 
fore, that  it  was  as  diflicult  to  conquer  the  Carthciginians  as 
it  was  easy  to  beat  them  in  the  field.  They  saw  that  every- 
TheRumADfl  thing  depended  on  procuring  a  fleet,  and  resolved 
build  a  fleet  ^  ^ovxci  One  of  twenty  triremes  and  a  hundred 
quinqueremes.  The  execution,  however,  of  this  energetic 
resolution  was  not  easy.  The  representation  originating  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Romans  then  for  the  first  time  dipped  their  oars  in 
water,  is  no  doubt  a  childish  tale ;  the  mercantile  marine 
of  Italy  must  at  this  time  have  been  very  extensive,  and 
there  was  no  want  even  of  Italian  vessels  of  war.  But 
these  were  war-barks  and  triremes,  such  as  had  been  in  use 
in  earlier  times;  quinqueremes,  which  under  the  more 
modern  system  of  naval  warfare  that  had  originated  chiefly 
in  Carthage  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  line, 
had  not  yet  been  built  in  Italy.  The  measure  adopted  by 
the  Romans  wns  therefore  much  as  if  a  maritime  state  of 
Vol.  II.— ;i 
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the  present  day  were  to  pass  at  once  from  the  building  of 
frigates  and  cutters  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  lino 
and,  just  as  in  such  a  case  now  a  foreign  ship  of  the  line 
would,  if  possible,  be  adopted  as  a  pattern,  the  Romans 
referred  their  master  shipbuilders  to  a  stranded  Carthaginian 
Kenteres  as  a  model.  No  doubt  the  Romans,  had  they 
.vished,  might  have  sooner  attained  their  object  with  the 
aid  of  the  Syracusans  and  Massiliots  ;  but  their  statesmen 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  desire  to  defend  Italy  by  means 
of  a  fleet  not  Italian.  The  Italian  allies,  hoM^ever,  were 
largely  drawn  upon  both  for  the  naval  officers,  who  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  Italian  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  for  the  sailors,  whose  name  {aoeii  navales) 
.shows  that  for  a  time  they  were  exclusively  furnished  by 
the  allies ;  along  with  these,  slaves  provided  by  the  state 
and  the  wealthier  families  were  aA^erwards  employed,  and 
ere  long  also  the  poorer  class  of  burgesses.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  when  we  take  into  account,  as  is  but 
fair,  on  the  one  hand  the  comparatively  low  state  of  ship* 
building  at  that  time,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  energy  of 
the  Romans,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement 
that  the  Romans  solved  within  a  year  the  problem — which 
baffled  Napoleon— of  converting  a  continental  into  a  man* 
time  power,  and  actually  launched  their  fleet  of  120  8ail  in 
the  spring  of  494.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Carthaginian  fle^t  in 
numbers  and  efficiency  at  sea;  and  these  were  points  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  the  naval  tactics  of  the  period  con- 
sisted  mainly  in  manoduvring.  In  the  maritime  warfare  of 
that  period  hoplites  and  archers  no  doubt  fought  from  the 
deck,  and  projectile  machines  were  also  plied  from  it ;  but 
the  ordinary  and  really  decisive  mode  of  action  consisted  in 
running  foul  of  the  enemy *s  vessels,  for  which  purpose  the 
prows  were  furnished  with  heavy  iron  beaks :  the  vessels 
engaged  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  round  each  other  till 
one  or  the  other  succeeded  in  giving  the  thrust,  which  usu« 
ally  proved  decisive.  Accordingly  the  crew  of  an  ordinary 
Greek  trirem*?,  consistm*/  of  about  200  men,  contained  only 
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about  10  soldiers,  but  on  the  other  hand  170  rowoi.%  from 
50  to  60  on  each  deck ;  that  of  a  quinquereme  numbered 
about  300  rowers,  and  soldiers  in  proportion. 

The  happy  idea  occurred  to  the  Romans  that  they  might 
make  up  for  what  their  vessels,  with  their  unpractised  ofli- 
cers  and  crews,  necessarily  lacked  in  ability  of  manoBuyring^ 
by  again  assigning  a  more  considerable  part  in  naval  war^ 
fare  to  the  soldiers.  They  stationed  at  the  prow  of  each 
vessel  a  flying  bridge,  which  could  be  lowered  in  front  or 
on  either  side ;  it  was  furnished  on  both  sides  with  parapets, 
and  had  space  for  two  men  in  front.  When  the  enemy's 
vessel  was  sailing  up  to  strike  the  Roman  one,  or  was  lying 
alongside  of  it  after  the  thrust  had  been  evaded,  the  bridge 
on  deck  was  suddenly  lowered  and  fastened  to  its  opponent 
by  means  of  a  grappling-iron  :  this  not  only  prevented  the 
running  down,  but  enabled  the  Roman  marines  to  pass 
along  the  bridge  to  the  enemy's  deck  and  to  carry  it  by 
assault  as  in  a  conflict  on  land.  No  distinct  body  of  marines 
was  formed,  but  land  troops  were  employed,  when  required, 
for  this  maritime  service.  In  one  instance  as  many  as  120 
legionaries  fought  in  each  ship  on  occasion  of  a  great  naval 
battle ;  in  that  case  however  the  Roman  fleet  had  at  thi 
same  time  a  landing-army  on  board. 

In  this  way  the  Romans  created  a  fleet  which  was  a 
match  for  the  Carthaginians.  Those  err,  who  represent  this 
building  of  a  Roman  fleet  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  besides  they 
miss  their  aim ;  the  feat  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be 
admired.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  by  the  Romans  was 
in  very  truth  a  noble  national  work — ^a  work  through 
which,  by  their  clear  perception  of  what  was  needful  and 
possible,  by  ingenuity  in  invention,  and  by  energy  in  reso- 
lution and  in  execution,  they  rescued  their  country  from  a 
position  which  was  worse  than  at  first  it  seemed. 

The  outset,  nevertheless,  was  not  favourable  to  the  Ro* 
VftTBiTtc«  Tnans.  The  Roman  admiral,  the  consul  Gnaeua 
jOTJJJ  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  sailed  for  Messana 

with  the  first  seventeen  vessels  re&dy  for 


(494),  fancied,  when   on  the  voyage,  that  hs 
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should  be  able  to  capture  Lipara  by  a  coup  de  main,  Bui 
a  divisiou  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  stationed  at  Panormui 
blockaded  the  harbour  of  the  island  where  the  Roman  ves* 
sels  rode  at  anchor,  and  captured  the  whole  squadron  along 
with  the  consul  without  a  struggle.  This,  however,  did  not 
deter  the  main  fleet  from  likewise  sailing,  as  soon  as  its 
preparations  were  completed,  for  Messana.  On  its  voyage 
along  the  Italian  coast  it  fell  in  with  a  Carthaginian  recon- 
noitring squadron  of  less  strength,  on  which  it  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inflict  a  loss  more  than  counterbalancing  the  flrst 
loss  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus  successful  and  victorious  it 
entered  the  port  of  Messana,  where  the  second  consul  Gaius 
Duilius  took  the  command  in  room  of  his  captured  col<- 
league.  At  the  promontory  of  Mylae,  to  the  north- west  of 
Messana,  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  that  advanced  from  Panor* 
mus  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  encountered  the  Ro^ 
man,  which  here  underwent  its  first  trial  on  a  great  scale. 
The  Carthaginians,  seeing  in  the  ill-sailing  and  awkward 
vessels  of  the  Romans  an  easy  prey,  fell  upon  them  in 
irregular  order;  but  the  newly  invented  boarding-bridges 
proved  their  thorough  efficiency.  The  Roman  vessels 
hooked  and  stormed  those  of  the  enemy  as  they  came  up 
one  by  one ;  they  could  not  be  approached  either  in  front 
or  on  the  sides  without  the  dangerous  bridge  descending  on 
the  onemy^s  deck.  When  the  battle  was  over,  about  fifty 
Carthaginian  vessels,  almost  the  half  of  the  fleet,  were  sunk 
or  captured  by  the  Romans ;  among  the  latter  was  the  ship 
of  the  admiral  Hannibal,  formerly  belonging  to  king  Pyr- 
rhus.  The  gain  was  great ;  still  greater  the  moral  effect  of 
the  victory.  Rome  had  suddenly  become  a  naval  power, 
and  held  in  her  hand  the  means  of  energetically  terminating 
a  war  which  threatened  to  be  endlessly  prolonged  and  t'O 
Involve  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  ruin. 

Two  plans  were  open  to  the  Romans.  They  might  at- 
A-hewnron  ^^^  Carthage  on  the  Italian  islands  and  deprive 
ffidiy^^'  her  of  the  coast  fortresses  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
Sardinia.  one  after  another — ^a  scheme  which  was  perhaps 
pra<'ticable  through  woll-CDnibini'd  operations  by  land  and 
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■ea;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  acooroplished,  peacf 
might  either  be  concluded  M'ith  Carthage  on  the  basis  of  the 
oeasion  of  these  islands,  or,  should  such  terms  not  be  ao 
cepted  or  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  second  stage  of  the  war 
might  be  transferred  to  Africa.  Or  they  might  neglect  the 
islands  and  throw  themselves  at  once  with  all  their  strength 
on  Africa^  not,  in  the  adventurous  style  of  Agathodes,  burn 
ing  their  vessels  behind  them  and  staking  all  on  the  victory 
of  a  desperate  band,  but  covering  with  a  strong  fleet  the 
communications  between  the  African  invading  army  and 
Italy ;  and  in  that  case  a  peace  on  moderate  terms  might 
bo  expected  from  the  consternation  of  the  enemy  after  the 
first  successes,  or,  if  the  Romans  diose,  they  might  by 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity  compel  the  enemy  to  entire 
surrender. 

They  chose,  in  the  first  instance,  the  former  plan  of 
operations.  In  the  year  after  the  battle  of  My- 
lae  (495)  the  consul  Lucius  Scipio  captured  the 
port  of  Aleria  in  Ck>rsica — we  still  possess  the  tombstone 
of  the  general,  which  makes  mention  of  this  deed — ^and 
made  Corsica  a  naval  station  against  Sardinia.  An  attempt 
to  establish  a  footing  in  Olbia  on  the  northern  coast  of  that 
island  failed,  because  the  fleet  wanted  troops. for  landing. 
In  the  succeeding  year  (496)  it  was  repeated 
with  better  success,  and  the  open  villages  along 
the  coast  were  plundered ;  but  no  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Romans  took  place.  Nor  was  greater  progress  made 
in  Sicily.  Hamilcar  conducted  the  war  with  energy  and 
adroitness,  not  only  by  force  of  arms  on  sea  and  land,  but 
also  by  political  prosely tism.  Of  the  jiumerous  small 
country  towns  some  every  year  fell  away  from  the  Romansi 
and  had  to  be  laboriously  reclaimed  from  the  Phoenician 
grasp ;  while  in  the  coast  fortresses  the  Carthaginians  main 
tained  themselves  without  challenge,  particularly  in  theii 
head-quarters  of  Panormus  and  in  their  new  stronghold  of 
Drepana,  to  which,  or.  account  of  its  easier  defence  by  sea, 
Hamilcar  had  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  A  sec- 
ond  great  naval  engagement  ofi*  the  promontory  of  Tyndarit 
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(497),  in  which  both  parties  claimed  the  victory 
made  no  change  in  the  position  of  afikira.  Ii 
this  way  ^o  prt^ess  was  made,  whether  in  consequenoe  of 
the  divided  command  and  the  rapid  dianges  in  the  com- 
manders of  the  Roman  troops,  which  rendered  the  oonoen- 
irated  management  of  a  series  of  operations  on  a  small 
tcale  exceedingly  difficult,  or  from  the  general  strategical 
relations  of  the  case,  which  certainly,  as  the  science  of  war 
fJien  stood,  were  unfavourable  to  the  attacking  party  in 
general  (i.  625),  and  particularly  so  to  the  Romans,  who 
were  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  scientific  warfiire. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  pillaging  of  the  Italian  coasts  had 
cf^ased,  the  commerce  of  Italy  suffered  not  much  less  than 
it  had  done  before  the  fieet  was  built.  . 

Weary  of  a  course  of  operations  without  results,  and 
▲ttaek  on  impatient  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  senate 
^^^^  resolved  to  change  its  system,  and  to  assail  Car- 

**••  thage  in  Africa.     In  the  spring  of  498  a  fleet  of 

830  ships  of  the  line  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Libya :  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Himera  on  the  south  coast  of  Sidly  it 
embarked  the  army  for  landing,  consisting  of  four  legions, 
under  the  charge  of  the  two  consuls  Marcus  Atilius  Re^ulua 
and  Lucius  Manlius  Volso,  both  experienced  generals.  The 
Carthaginian  admiral  sufiered  the  embarkation  of  the 
enemy's  troops  to  take  place ;  but  on  continuing  their  voy- 
age towards  Africa  Uie  Romans  found  the  Punic  fleet  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  off  Ecnomus  to  protect  its  native  land 
from  invasion.  Seldom  have  greater  numbers 
toryof  fought  at  sea  than  were  engaged  in  the  battle 


that  now  ensued.  The  Roman  fleet  of  830  sail 
contained  at  least.  100,000  men  in  its  crews,  besides  the 
landing  army  of  about  40,000 ;  the  Carthaginian  of  860 
vessels  was  manned  by  at  least  an  equal  number ;  so  that 
wellnigh  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  brought  into 
action  on  this  day  to  decide  the  contest  between  the  two 
mighty  peoples.  The  Phoenicians  were  placed  in  a  single 
widely*extend(d  line,  with  their  left  wing  resting  on  ths 
Sicilian  coast.    The  Romans  arranged  themselves  in  a  tn- 
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angle,  with  tne  ships  of  the  two  consuls  as  admirals  at  the 
apex,  the  first  and  second  squadrons  drawn  out  in  oblique 
line  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  third  squadron,  having  the 
vessels  built  for  the  transport  of  the  cavalry  in  tow,  form- 
ing the  line  which  closed  the  triangle.  Tliey  thus  bore 
down  in  close  order  on  the  enemy.  A  fourth  squadron 
placed  in  reserve  followed  more  slowly.  The  wedge-shaped 
attack  broke  without  difficulty  the  Carthaginian  line,  for  its 
centre,  which  was  first  assailed,  intentionally  gave  way,  and 
the  battle  resolved  itself  into  three  separate  engagements. 
While  the  admirals  with  the  two  squadrons  drawn  up  on 
the  wings  pursued  the  Carthaginian  centre  and  were  closely 
engaged  with  it,  the  left  wing  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn 
up  along  the  coast  wheeled  round  upon  the  third  Roman 
squadron,  which  was  prevented  by  the  vessels  which  it  had 
in  tow  from  following  the  two  others,  and  by  a  vehement 
onset  in  superior  force  drove  it  against  the  shore ;  at  the 
same  time  the  Roman  reserve  was  turned  on  the  open  sea, 
and  assailed  from  behind,  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  first  of  these  three  engagements  was  soon  at 
an  end ;  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian  centre,  manifestly 
much  weaker  than  the  two  Roman  squadrons  with  which 
they  wdre  engaged,  took  to  flight.  Meanwhile  the  two 
other  divisions  of  the  Romans  had  a  severe  encounter  with 
the  superior  enemy ;  but  in  close  fighting  the  dreaded 
boarding-bridges  stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  by  this 
means  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground  till  the 
two  admirals  with  their  vessels  could  come  up.  By  their 
arrival  the  Roman  reserve  was  relieved,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels  of  the  right  wing  retired  before  the  superior 
force.  And  now,  when  this  conflict  had  been  decided  in 
&vour  of  the  Romans,  all  the  Roman  vessels  that  still  could 
keep  the  sea  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Carthaginian  left  wing, 
which  was  obstinately  following  up  its  advantage,  so  that  it 
was  surrounded  and  almost  all  the  vessels  composing  it 
were  taken.  The  losses  otherwise  were  nearly  equal.  Of 
the  Roman  fleet  24  sail  were  sunk  ;  of  the  Carthaginian  9C 
were  sunk,  and  04  were  taken. 
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Notwithstanding  its  considerable  loss,  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  did  not  give  up  the  pnilection  of  Africi, 
B^ufki  and  with  that  view  returned  to  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage, where  it  expected  the  descent  to  take 
place  and  purposed  to  give  battle  a  second  time.  But  the 
Romans  landed,  not  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula 
which  helps  to  form  the  gulf,  but  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  bay  of  Clupea  presented  a  spacious  harbour  aflfordiug 
protection  from  almost  all  winds,  and  the  town,  situated 
close  by  the  sea  on  a  shield-shaped  eminence  rising  out  of 
the  plain,  supplied  an  excellent  defence  for  the  harbour. 
They  disembarked  the  troops  without  hindrance  from  the 
enemy,  and  established  themselves  on  the  hill ;  in  a  short 
time  an  entrenched  naval  camp  was  constructed,  and  the 
land  army  was  at  liberty  to  commence  operations.  The 
Roman  troops  ranged  over  the  country  and  levied  contribu- 
tions :  they  were  able  to  send  as  many  as  20,000  slaves  to 
Rome.  Through  the  rarest  good  fortune  the  bold  scheme 
had  succeeded  at  the  first  stroke,  and  with  but  slight  sacri- 
fices :  the  end  seemed  attained.  The  feeling  of  confidence 
that  in  this  respect  animated  the  Romans  is  evinced  by  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  to  recall  to  Italy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  and  half  of  the  army ;  Marcus  Regulua 
alone  remained  in  Africa  with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry,  and 
500  cavalry.  Their  confidence,  however,  was  seemingly  not 
overstrained.  The  Carthaginian  army,  which  was  disheart- 
ened, did  not  venture  forth  into  the  plain,  but  waited  to 
sustain  discomfiture  in  the  wooded  defiles,  in  which  it  could 
make  no  use  of  its  two  best  arms,  the  cavalry  and  the  el& 
phants.  The  towns  surrendered  en  masse  ;  the  Numidiana 
rose  in  insurrection,  and  overran  the  open  country  far  and 
wide.  Regulus  might  hope  to  begin  the  next  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  the  capital,  and  with  that  view  he  pitched 
his  camp  for  the  winter  in  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Tunes. 
The  spirit  of  the  Carthaginians  was  broken .  they  sueri 
for  peace.  But  the  conditions  which  the  consul 
MtttioDfllte'  proposed — not  merely  the  cession  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  but  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  op 
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unequal  terms  with  Borne,  which  would  have  bound  the 
Carthaginians  to  renounce  their  own  war-marine  and  to  fur- 
nish vessels  for  the  Roman  wars— rconditions  which  would 
have  placed  Carthage  on  a  level  with  Neapolis  and  Taren 
turn,  could  not  be  accepted,  so  long  as  a  Carthaginian  arm^ 
kept  the  field  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and  the 
capital  stood  unshaken.  ^ 

The  mighty  enthusiasm,  which  kindles  into  a  noble 
flame  among  Oriental  nations,  even  the  most 
^SSSthn'    abased,  on  the  approach  of  extreme  peril — ^the 
*******  energy  of  dire  necessity — impelled  the  Cartha- 

ginians to  exertions,  such  as  were  by  no  means  expected 
from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  Hamilcar,  who  had  carried 
on  the  guerilla  war  against  the  Romans  in  Sicily  with  so 
much  success,  appeared  in  Libya  with  the  flower  of  the 
Sicilian  troops,  who  furnished  an  admirable  nucleus  for  the 
newly  levied  force.  The  connections  and  gold  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, moreover,  brought  to  them 'troop  afl»r  troop  of 
excellent  Numidian  horse,  and  also  numerous  Greek  merce* 
naries ;  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  captain  Xanthip 
pus  of  Sparta,  whose  talent  for  organization  and  strategical 
skill  were  of  great  service  to  his  new  masters.*  While  the 
Carthaginians  were  thus  making  their  preparations  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  the  Roman  general  remained  inactive 
at  Tunes.  Whether  it  was  that  he  did  not  anticipate  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  or  that  a  sense 
of  military  honour  prohibited  him  from  doing  what  his 
position  demanded — ^instead  of  renouncing  a  siege  which  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  even  to  attempt,  and  shutting  him- 

*  The  Btatement,  that  the  militory  talent  of  XanihippuB  was  the 
primary  means  of  saving  Carthage,  is  probablj  coloured ;  the  offloers 
of  Carthage  can  hardly  have  waited  for  foreigners  to  teach  them  that 
tlie  light  African  cavalry  could  be  more  appropriately  employed  on  the 
plain  than  among  hills  and  foreata.  From  such  stories,  the  echo  of  thf 
talk  of  Qreek  guard-rooms,  even  Polybius  is  not  free. 

The  statement  that  Xanthippus  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthage 
niana  after  the  victory,  is  a  fiction ;  be  departed  voluntarily,  perhaps  t« 
inter  the  Egyptian  service. 

You  II.— 3* 
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adf  ap  in  the  stroDgfaoId  of  Qopra,  he  renuuned  with  ■ 
handful  of  men  belbre  the  walls  of  the  hoatOe  capital,  neg 
leeting  even  to  sccore  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  nava.  camp 
and  neglecting  to  provide  htmaelf  with — ^what  above  all  hf 
wanted,  and  what  might  have  been  ao  easilj  obtained 
through  negotiation  with  the  revolted  Numidian  tribes— a 
good  light  cavalry.  He  thus  wantonly  brought  himself  and 
hb  army  into  a  plight  similar  to  that  which  formerly  befel 
Agathodes  in  his  desperate  adventure. 

When  spring  came  (499),  the  state  <A  affiurs  had  ao 
changed,  that  now  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  to  take  the  field  and  to  offer  battle  to  the 
^  Romana.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  do 
so,  for  everything  depended  on  their  getting 
quit  of  the  army  of  Rcgulus,  before  reinforcements  could 
arrive  from  Italy.  The  same  reason  should  have  led  the 
Romana  to  desire  delay ;  but,  relying  on  their  invincible 
ness  in  the  open  fie1<f,  they  at  once  accepted  battle  notwith* 
standing  their  inferiority  of  strength— for,  although  the 
numbers  of  the  in&ntry  on  both  sides  were  nearly  the 
same,  their  4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants  gave  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  decided  superiority — and  notwithstanding 
the  unfiivourable  nature  of  the  ground  where  the  Carth»> 
ginians  were  drawn  up,  a  broad  plain  probably  not  far  from 
Tunes.  XanthSppus,  who  on  this  day  commanded  the  Cai^ 
thaginians,  first  threw  his  cavalry  on  that  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  stationed,  as  usual,  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  line 
of  battle ;  the  few  squadrons  of  the  Romans  were  scattered 
like  dust  in  a  moment  before  the  masses  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  the  Roman  in&ntry  found  itself  outflanked  by 
then*  and  surrounded.  The  legions,  unshaken  by  their 
apparent  danger,  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  line ;  and, 
although  the  row  of  elephants  placed  as  a  protection  in  front 
of  it  checked  the  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  Romans,  the 
left  wing  at  any  rate,  marching  past  the  elephants,  engaged 
the  mercenary  infantry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  over 
threw  tnem  completely.  But  this  very  success  broke  up 
the  Roman  ranks.    The  main  body  indeed,  assailed  by  thr 
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elephants  in  fi  ont  and  by  tbe  cavalry  on  the  f!aiiks  and  in 
the  rear,  formed  square,  and  defended  itself  with  heroic 
courage,  but  the  close  masses  were  at  length  broken  and 
8 wept  away.  The  victorious  left  wing  encountered  the  still 
fresh  Carthaginian  centre,  where  the  Libyan  infantry  pr<« 
pared  a  similar  fate  for  it.  From  tne  nature  of  the  grouut^ 
Mid  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  all  the 
oombatants  in  these  masses  were  cut  down  or  taken  prison- 
ers ;  only  two  thousand  men,  chiefly,  in  all  probability,  the 
light  troops  and  horsemen  who  were  dispersed  at  the  com* 
mencement,  gained — while  the  Roman  legions  stood  to  be 
slaughtered — ^a  start  sufficient  to  enable  them  with  difficulty 
to  reach  Clupea.  Among  the  few  prisoners  was  the  consul 
himself,  who  afterwards  died  in  Carthage ;  his  family,  under 
the  idea  that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Carthaginians 
according  to  the  usages  of  war,  wreaked  a  most  revolting 
vengeance  on  two  noble  Carthaginian  captives,  till  even  the 
slaves  were  moved  to  pity,  and  on  tteir  information  the 
tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the  shameful  outrage.* 

When  the  terrible  news  reached  Home,  the  first  care  of 

the  Romans  was  naturally  directed  to  the  savins 
lion  of  of  the  force  shut  up  in  Clupea.     A  Roman  fleet 

of  850  sail  immediately  started,  and  after  a 
noble  victory  at  the  Ilermaean  promontory,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  114  ships,  it  reached  Clupea  just  in  time 
to  deliver  from  their  hard-pressed  position  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  which  were  there  entrenched.  Had  it 
been  despatched  before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  it  might 
have  converted  the  defi*at  into  a  victory  that  would  proba- 

*  Nothing  further  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  end  of  Regnlns; 
«vea  his  misrion  to  Rome — ^which  is  sometimes  placed  in  603,  sometimef 
in  518 — ^is  very  imperfectly  attest^.  The  later  Romans, 
who  Bought  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  their  fore 
fkthers  mere  materials  for  school  themes,  made  Regulus  tbe  type  of  he- 
roic misfortme  as*  they  made  Fabricius  the  type  of  heroic  poverty,  and 
eirculsted  a  number  of  anecdotes,  invented  by  way  of  due  aooompani 
ment  In  his  name — ^incongruous  embellUhments,  contrasting  ill  with  i* 
iloos  and  sober  histoiy. 
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bly  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punio  wars.  But  so  oompletelj 
had  the  Romans  now  lost  their  judgment,  that  after  a  suo* 
oessful  conflict  before  Clupea  they  embarked  all  their  troops 
and  sailed  home,  voluntarily  evacuating  that  important  and 
easily  defended  position  which  secured  to  them  facilities  for 
landing  in  Africa,  and  abandoning  their  numerous  African 
allies  without  protection  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Carthaginians  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  filling  their  empty  treasury,  and  of  making  their  subjects 
clearly  understand  the  consequences  of  rebellion.  An 
extraordinary  contribution  of  1000  talents  of  silver  (£244,- 
000)  and  20,000  oxen  was  levied,  and  the  sheiks  in  all  the 
communities  that  had  revolted  were  crucified ;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  three  thousand  of  them,  and  that  this  revolt- 
ing atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  authorities 
really  laid  the  foundation  of  the  revolution  which  broke 
forth  in  Africa  some  years  later.  Lastly,  as  if  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  misfortune  to  the  Romans  even  as  their 
measure  of  success  had  been  filled  before,  on  the  homeward 
voyage  of  the  fleet  three-fourths  of  the  Roman  vessels  per- 
ished with  their  crews  in  a  violent  storm ;   only  eighty 

reached  their  port  (July  499).    The  captains 

had  foretold  the  impending  mischief,  but  the 
extemporised  Roman  admirals  had  nevertheless  given  or- 
ders to  sail. 

Ailer  successes  so  immense  the  Carthaginians  were  able 

to  resume  their  oflensive  operations,  which  had 
menoement  long  been  in  abeyance.  Hasdrubal  son  of 
toSdiyf'       Hanno  landed  at  Lilybaeum  with  a  strong  force, 

which  was  enabled,  particularly  by  its  enormous 
number  of  elephants — amounting  to  140 — to  keep  the  field 
against  the  Romans :  the  last  battle  had  shown  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  good  infantry  to  some 
extent  by  elephants  and  cavalry.  The  Romans  alw  resum- 
ed the  war  in  Sicily ;  the  annihilation  of  their  invading 
army  had,  as  the  voluntary  evacuation  of  Clupea  shows,  al 
once  restored  ascendancy  in  the  senate  to  the  party  which 
i^as  opposed  to  the  war  in  Africa  and  was  content  with  thf 
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gradual  subjugation  of  the  islands.  But  for  '.his  purpose 
too  there  was  need  of  a  fleet ;  and,  since  that  which  had 
conquered  at  Mylae,  at  Ecuomus,  and  at  the  Hermaeai 
promontory  was  destroyed,  they  built  a  new  one.  Keeli 
were  at  once  laid  down  for  220  new  vessels  of  war — ^they 
had  never  hitherto  undertaken  the  building  of  so  many  u 
multaneously — and  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
months  they  were  all  ready  tor  sea.  In  the 
spring  of  500  the  Roman  fleet,  numbering  300 
vessels  mostly  new,  appeared  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  ; 
Panormus,  the  most  important  town  in  Carthaginian  Sicily, 
was  acquired  through  a  successful  attack  from  the  seaboard, 
and  the  smaller  places  there,  Soluntum,  Cephaloedium,  and 
Tyndaris,  likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  along  the  whole  north  coast  of  the  island  Thermae 
alone  was  retained  by  the  Carthaginians.  Panormus  be- 
came thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Ronmns 
in  Sicily.  The  war  by  land,  nevertheless,  made  no  prog- 
ress ;  the  two  armies  stood  face  to  face  before  Lilybaeum, 
but  the  Roman  commanders,  who  knew  not  how  to  encoun- 
ter the  mass  of  elephants,  made  no  attempt  to  compel  a 
pitched  battle. 

In  the  ensuing  year  (501)  the  consuls,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing  sure  advantages  in  Sicily,  preferred  to  make 
an  expedition  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose  not  of 
landing  but  of  plundering  the  coast  towns.  They  accom- 
plished their  object  without  opposition ;  but,  after  having 
first  run  aground  in  the  troublesome,  and  to  their  pilots 
unknown,  waters  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  whence  they  with 
difficulty  got  dear  again,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm 
between  Sicily  and  Italy,  which  cost  more  than  150  ships. 
On  this  occasion  also  the  pilots,  notwithstanding  their  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties  to  he  allowed  to  take  the  coursf 
along  the  coast,  were  obliged  by  command  of  the  consult 
to  9teer  straight  from  PajQormus  acr  )ss  ihe  open  sea  to 
Ostia. 

Despondency  now  seized  the  fathers  of  the  city ;  they 
BiHieii.  resolved  to  reduce  their  war-fleet  to  sixty  sail. 
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rion  of  U}«  ^^^  ^  confine  the  war  by  sea  to  the  defence  of 
nuitJme  the  coasts,  and  to  the  convoy  of  transports 
Fortunately,  just  at  this  time,  the  languishing 
war  in  Sicily  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  In  the  yoar 
502,  Thernoae,  the  last  point  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians held  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  iinpo^  • 
tant  island  of  Lipara,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  th^ 
^^  Bomans,  and  in  the  following  year   (summer 

of  503)    the  consul   Gains  Caecilius   Meteliu.^ 

lioauiii  ' 

▼fatoryat  achieved  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  army  of 
elephants  under  the  walls  of  Panormus.  These 
animals,  M'hich  had  been  imprudently  brought  forward, 
were  wounded  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Romans  stationed 
in  the  moat  of  the  town  ;  some  of  them  fell  into  the  moat, 
and  others  fell  back  on  their  own  troops,  who  crowded  in 
wild  disorder  along  with  the  elephants  towards  the  beach, 
that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  Phoenician  ships. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  elephants  were  captured,  and  the 
Carthaginian  army,  whose  strength  depended  on  these  ani- 
mals, was  obliged  once  more  to  shut  itself  up  in  its  for- 
tresses. Eryx  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (505),  and  the  Carthaginians  retained 
nothing  in  the  island  but  Drepana  and  Lilybaeum.  Car- 
thage a  second  time  offered  peace ;  but  the  victory  of  Me- 
tellus  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  gave  to  the  more 
energetic  party  ascendancy  in  the  senate. 

Peace  was  declined,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  in 
earnest  the  siege  of  the  two  Sicilian  cities  and 
2iift^iii.  ^^^  ^^'^  purpose  to  send  to  sea  once  more  a  fleet 
of  200  sail.  The  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  first 
great  and  regular  siege  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  most  obstinate  known  in  history,  was  opened  \y  the 
Romans  with  an  important  success :  they  succeeded  in 
introducmg  their  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  in 
blockading  it  on  the  side  faciitg  the  sea.  The  besiegers, 
however,  were  not  able  to  close  the  sea  completely,  h 
spite  of  their  sunken  vessels  and  their  palisades,  and  in 
spite  of  the   most  careful  vigilance,   dexterous   mariners, 
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accurately  acquainted  with  the  shallows  and  channels,  main 
tained  with  swift-sailing  vessels  a  regular  oommunicatioo 
between  the  besieged  in  the  city  and  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  fact,  after  a  time,  a  Carthi^ 
ginian  squadron  of  50  sail  succeeded  in  running  into  the 
harbour,  in  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  a 
reinforcement  of  10,000  men  into  the  city,  and  in  returuiiig 
unmolested.  The  besieging  land  army  was  not  much  more 
fortunate.  They  began  with  a  regular  attack;  machines 
were  ejreeted,  and  in  a  short  time  the  batteries  had  demol- 
ished six  of  the  towers  flanking  the  walls,  so  that  the  breach 
soon  appeared  to  be  practicable.  But  the  able  Carthaginian 
commander  Himilco  parried  this  assault  by  giving  orders 
for  the  erection  of  a  second  wall  behind  the  breach.  An 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  understanding  with 
the  garrison  was  likewise  frustrated  in  proper  time.  And, 
after  a  first  sally  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  the 
Roman  set  of  machines,  had  been  repulsed,  the  Carthagini* 
ans  succeeded  during  a  stormy  night  in  effecting  theii 
object.  Upon  this  the  Romans  abandoned  their  prepara^ 
tions  for  an  assault,  and  contented  themselves  with  blockad- 
ing the  city  by  land  and  water.  The  prospect  of  success  in 
this  way  was  indeed  very  remote,  so  long  as  they  were  una* 
ble  wholly  to  preclude  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels ; 
and  the  army  of  the  besiegers  was  in  a  condition  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  besieged  in  the  dty,  because  their 
supplies  were  frequently  cut  off  by  the  numerous  and  bold 
light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  ranks  began  to 
be  thinned  by  the  diseases  indigenous  to  that  unwholesome 
region.  The  capture  of  Lilybaeum,  however,  was  of  suiii- 
dent  importance  to  induce  a  patient  perseverance  in  the 
laborious  task,  which  promised  to  be  crowned  in  time  with 
the  desired  success. 

But  the  new  consul  Publius  Claudius  considered  the 

task  of  maintaining  the  investment  of  Lilybaeum 

SlfSJ^n      too  trifling :  he  preferred  to  change  once  more 

^J^Jj*^      the  plan  of  operations,  and  with  h>  numerous 

newly  manned  vessels  suddenl}  to  surprise  th€ 
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Carthnginimi  fleet  which  was  wmitiDg  in  the  ndgfaboiiriBg 
Mrbour  of  Drepana.  With  the  whole  blockading  squad 
run,  which  had  taken  on  board  volanteers  from  the  legion% 
he  started  about  midnight,  and  sailing  in  good  order  with 
his  right  wing  bj  the  shore,  and  his  left  in  the  open  sea,  he 
•afely  reached  the  harbour  of  Drepana  at  sunrise.  Tlie 
Phoenician  admiral  Atarbas  commanded  there.  Although 
aurprised,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  or  allow 
himself  to  be  ^ut  up  in  the  harbour,  but  as  the  Roman 
ships  entered  the  harbour,  which  opens  to  the  south  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  on  the  one  side,  he  withdrew  his  vessels 
from  it  by  the  opposite  side  which  was  still  free,  and  star 
tioned  them  in  line  on  the  outside.  No  other  course 
remained  to  the  Roman  admiral  but  to  recall  as  speedily  aa 
possible  the  foremost  vessels  from  the  harbour,  and  to 
make  his  arrangements  for  battle  in  like  manner  in  front  of 
it ;  but  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  he  lost 
the  free  choice  of  his  position,  and  was  obliged  to  accept 
battle  in  a  line,  which  on  the  one  hand  was  outflanked  by 
that  of  the  enemy  to  the  extent  of  five  ships — for  there  Y«iis 
not  time  fully  to  deploy  the  vessels  as  they  issued  from  the 
harbour — and  on  the  other  hand  was  crowded  so  close  on 
the  shore  that  his  vessels  could  neither  retreat,  nor  sail  be- 
hind the  line  so  as  to  come  to  each  other's  aid.  Not  only 
was  the  battle  lost  before  it  began,  but  the  Roman  fleet  was 
so  completely  ensnared  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  consul  indeed  escaped,  for  he 
was  the  first  who  fled ;  but  03  Roman  vessels,  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  blockading  fleet,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  legions  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoeni« 
clans.  It  was  the  flrst  and  only  great  naval  victory  which 
the  Carthaginians  gained  over  the  Romans.  Lilybaeum 
was  practically  relieved  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  for 
though  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  returned  to  their 
former  position,  they  were  much  too  weak  seriously  to 
blockade  a  harbour  which  had  never  been  wholly  closed* 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  from  the  attack  of 
the  Carthaginian  ships  with  the  assistance  of  the  land  army 
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That  single  imprudent  act  of  an  inexperienced  and  crimF 
nallj  thoughtless  officer  had  thrown  away  all  that  had  '^een 
with  so  much  difficulty  attained  by  the  long  wid  galling 
warfare  around  the  fortress ;  and  those  war-vessels  of  the 
Romans  which  his  presumption  had  not  forfeited  werf 
hortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  his  colleaguct 
nnihiia-  ^^®  secoud  consul,  Luclus  Junius  Pullus,  who 
jjjj^^«  had  received  the  charge  of  lading  at  Syracuse 
twyport        the  supplies  destined   for   the  army   at  Lily« 

baeum,  and  of  convoying  the  transports  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  with  a  second  Roman  fleet  of 
120  war-vessels,  instead  of  keeping  his  ships  together,  com- 
mitted the  error  of  allowing  the  first  set  of  transports  to 
depart  unattended  and  of  only  following  with  the  second* 
When  the  Carthaginian  vice-admiral,  Carthalo,  who  with  a 
hundred  select  ships  blockaded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Lilybaeum,  received  the  intelligence,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  cut  off  the  two  Roman  squadrons 
from  each  other  by  interposing  between  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  shelter  in  two  harbours  of  xefnge  on  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  Gela  and  Camarina.  The  attacks  oi 
the  Carthaginians  were  indeed  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  help  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  erected  there  as  everywhere  along  the 
coast ;  but,  as  the  Romans  could  not  hope  to  effect  a  juno* 
tion  and  continue  their  voyage,  Carthalo  could  leave  the 
elements  to  finish  his  work.  The  next  great  storm,  accord- 
ingly, completely  annihilated  })he  t\^|i  Roman  fl  ets  in  their 
wretched  roadsteads,  while  the  Phoenician  admiral  easily 
weathered  it  on  the  open  sea  with  his  light  and  well-man- 

aged  ships.    The  Romans,  however,  succeeded 

in  saving  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  and  oar* 
goes  (505). 

The  Roman  senate  was  in  perplexity.     The  war  had 

now  reached  its  sixteenth  year ;  and  they  secm« 
offEe^       ed  to  be  farther  from  their  object  in  the  sixteenth 

than  in  the  first.  In  this  war  four  large  fleetc 
had  perished,  three  of  them  with  Romr.n  armies  on  board  * 
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a  fourth  select  land  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy 
in  Libya  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  losses  which  bad 
been  occasioned  by  the  minor  naval  engagements,  and  by 
the  battles,  and  still  more  by  the  guerilla  war&re  and  th« 
diseases,  of  Sicily.  What  a  multitude  of  human  lives  the 
IV  ar  swept  away  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  bur- 
gess-roll from  502  to  507  alone  decreased  by 
about  40,000,  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  does  not  include  the  losses  of  the  allies,  who  bore  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  war  by  sea,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  an 
-equal  proportion  with  the  Romans  of  the  warfiire  by  land« 
Of  tho  financial  loss  it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  concep- 
tion ;  but  both  the  direct  damage  sustained  in  ships  and 
matirielj  and  the  indirect  injury  through  the  paralyzing  of 
trade,  must  have  been  immense.  An  evil  still  greater  than 
this  was  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  methods  by  which  they 
had  sought  to  terminate  the  war.  They  had  tried  a  landing 
in  Africa  with  their  forces  fresh  and  in  the  full  career  of  vio 
tory,  and  had  totally  failed.  They  had  undertaken  to  storm 
Sicily  town  by  town ;  the  lesser  places  had  fallen,  but  the 
two  mighty  naval  strongholds  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana 
stood  more  invincible  than  ever.  What  were  they  to  do  1 
[n  feet,  there  was  to  some  extent  reason  for  despondency. 
Tlie  ferthers  of  the  city  became  faint-hearted  ;  they  allowed 
matters  simply  to  take  their  course,  knowing  well  that  a 
war  protracted  without  object  or  end  was  more  pernicious 
for  Italy  than  the  straining  of  the  last  man  and  the  last 
penny,  but  without  that  courage  and  confidence  in  the  nation 
and  in  fortune,  which  could  stimulate  new  sacrifices  in  addi- 
tion to  those  that  had  already  been  lavished  in  vain.  They 
discarded  the  fleet ;  at  the  most  they  encouraged  privateer 
ing,  and  with  that  view  placed  the  war-vessels  of  the  state 
at  the  disposal  of  captains  who  were  ready  to  undertake  a 
piratical  warfare  on  their  own  account.  The  war  by  land 
was  contnued  nominally  because  they  could  not  do  other* 
wise ;  but  they  were  content  with  observing  the  Siciliau 
fortresses  and  barely  maintaining  what  they  already  pos 
r«sed,  —  measures  which,  in   tue  absence  of  a  fleet,  re 
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quired  a  very  numerous  army  and  extremely  costly  prep 
arations. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  when  Carthago  was  in 
8  position  to  humble  her  mighty  antagonist.  She,  too,  c  1 
course  must  have  felt  some  exhaustion  of  resources ;  but. 
in  the  circumstances,  the  Phoenician  finances  could  not  pos 
sibly  be  so  disorganized  as  to  prevent  the  Carthaginiani 
ft  cm  oontinuing  the  war,  which  cost  them  little  beyond 
money,  offensively  and  with  energy.  The  Carthaginian 
government,  however,  was  not  energetic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary weak  and  indolent,  unless  impelled  to  action  by  ac 
easy  and  sure  gain  or  by  extreme  ne-cessity.  Glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  Roman  fleet,  they  foolishly  allowed  their  own 
also  to  fall  into  decay,  and  began  afler  the  example  of  the 
enemy  to  confine  their  operations  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
petty  warfare  in  and  around  Sicily. 

Thus  there  ensued  six    years  of  uneventful  warfare 
(506-511),  the  most  inglorious  in  the  history  of 
this  century  for  Rome,  and  inglorious  also  foi 
Fttt^war       the  Carthaginian  people.     One  man,  however, 
among  the  latter  thought  and  acted  differently 
Hamiiatf        from  his  nation.     Hamilcar,  named  Barak  or 
Barca  (t.  c.  lightning),  a  young  officer  of  great 
promise,  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily 
in  the  year  507.     His  army,  like  every  Cartha- 
ginian one,  was  defective  in  a  trustworthy  and 
experienced  infantry  ;  and  the  government,  although  it  was 
psrhaps  in  a  position  to  create  such  an  infantry  and  at  any 
rate  was  bound  to  make  the  attempt,  contented  itself  with 
passively  looking  on  at  its  defeats  or  at  most  with  nailing 
the  defeated  generals  to  the  cross.     Hamilcar  resolved  to 
^ke  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.     He  knew  well  that  his 
mercenaries  were  as  indifferent  to  Carthago  as  to  Rome^ 
and  that  he  had  to  expect  from  his  government  not  Phoeni- 
eian  or  Libyan  conscripts,  but  at  the  best  a  permission  to 
■ave  his  country  with  his  troops  in  his  own  way,  provided 
it  cost  nothing.     But  he  knew  himself  also,  and  hf  know 
men.     His  mercenaries  cared  nothing  for  Carthage     but  • 
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true  general  is  able  to  substitute  his  own  person  for  hit 
country  in  the  afTections  of  his  soldiers ;  and  such  an  one 
was  this  young  commander.     After  he  had  liabituated  hif 
men  to  face  the  legionaries  in  the  warfare  of  outposts  before 
Drepana  and  Lilybaeum,  he  established  himself  with  his 
force  on  Mount  Ercte  (Monte  Pellegrino  near  Palermo), 
which  commands  like  a  fortress  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
*and  making  them  settle  there  with  their  wives  and  children, 
levied  contributions  from  the  plains,  while  Phoenician  pri- 
vateers plundered  the  Italian  coast  as  far  as  CumiB.     lie 
thus  pro V Vied  his  people  with  copious  supplies  without  ask- 
ing money  from  the  Carthaginians,  and,  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  Drepana  by  sea,  he  threatened  to  sur^ 
prise  the  important  town  of  Panormus  in  his  immediate 
vicinity.     Not  only  were  the  Romans  unable  to  expel  him 
from  his  stronghold,  but  after  the  struggle  had  lasted  awhile 
at  Ercte,  Hamilcar  formed  for  himself  another  similar  posi* 
tion  at  Eryx.    This  mountain,  which  bore  half  way  up  the 
city  of  the  same  name  and  on  its  summit  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  had  been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  b.asis  for  annoying  Drepana.     Hamilcar 
deprived  them  of  the  town  and  besieged  the  temple,  while 
the  Romans  in  turn  blockaded  him  from  the  plain.    The 
Celtic  deserters  from  the  Carthaginian  army  who  were  sta- 
tioned by  the  Romans  at  the  forlorn  post  of  the  temple — a 
''eckless  pack  of  marauders,  who  in  the  course  of  this  si^e 
plundered  the  temple  and  perpetrated  every  sort  of  outrage 
-—defended  the  summit  of  the  rock  with  desperate  courage; 
but  Hamilcar  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  again  dislodged 
from  the  town,  and  kept  his  communications  constantly  open 
by  sea  with  the  fleet  and  the  garrison  of  Drepana.     Th« 
war  in  Sicily  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  turn  more  and  more 
unfavourable  to  the  Romans.    The  Roman  state  was  losing 
in  that  warfare  its  money  and  its  men,  and  the  Roman  gene- 
rals their  hocour;  it  was  already  clear  that  no  Roman 
general  was  a  match  for  Hamilcar,  and  the  time  might  bt 
calculated  when  even  the  Carthaginian  mercenary  would  b& 
able  boldly  to  measure  himself  against  the  legionary.    The 
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privateers  of  Hamilcar  appeared  with  cver-increaslr.g  audft" 
city  on  the  Italian  coast :  already  a  praetor  had  been  obliged 
to  take  the  field  against  a  band  of  Carthaginian  rover? 
which  had  landed  there.  A  few  years  more,  and  Hainilcai 
might  with  his  fleet  have  accomplished  from  Sicily  what  hia 
Km  subsequently  undertook  by  the  land  route  from  Spain. 
The  Roman  senate,  however,  persevered  in  its  inaction  ; 
the  desponding  party  for  once  had  the  majority 
bythoBo-       there.     At  length  a  number  of  sagacious  and 


high-spirited  men  determined  to  save  the  state 
even  without  the  interposition  of  the  government,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  Sicilian  war.  Successful  corsaii 
expeditions,  if  they  had  not  raised  the  courage  of  the  nation, 
had  aroused  energy  and  hope  in  a  portion  of  the  people ; 
they  had  already  joined  together  to  form  a  squadron,  burnt 
down  Hippo  on  the  African  coast,  and  sustained  a  success- 
ful naval  conflict  with  the  Carthaginians  oflf  Panormus.  By 
a  private  subscription — such  as  had  been  resorted  to  in 
Athens  also,  but  not  on  so  magnificent  a  scale— the  wealthy 
and  patriotic  Romans  equipped  a  war  fleet,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  ships  built  for  privateering  and 
the  practised  crews  which  they  contained,  and  which  alto- 
gether was  far  more  carefully  fitted  out  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  the  shipbuilding  of  the  state.  This  fact — 
that  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  a 
severe  war  voluntarily  presented  to  the  state  two  hundred 
ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  60,000  sailors —stands  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  consul  Gaius 
Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  fell  the  honour  of  conducting 
this  fleet  to  the  Sicilian  seas,  met  with  almost  no  opposi- 
tion :  the  two  or  three  Carthaginian  vessels,  with  which 
Hamilcar  had  made  his  corsair  expeditions,  disappearec 
before  the  superior  force,  and  almost  without  resistance  the 
Romans  occupied  the  harbours  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana, 
the  siege  of  which  was  now  undertaken  with  energy  by 
vater  and  by  land.  Carthage  wjis  completely  taken  b^ 
surprise;  even  the  two  fortresses,  weakly  provisioned,  wer« 
#(i^ crcat  danger.     A  fleet  was  equipped  at  home;  but  witk 
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•11  the  hnste  which  they  displayed,  the  year  came  to  an  end 
without  any  appearance  of  Carthaginian  sails  in  the  Sicilian 

waters ;  and  when  at  length,  in  the  spring  cf 

513,  the  hurriedly  prepared  vessels  appeared  in 
the  offing  of  Drepana,  they  deserved  the  name  of  a  fleet4f>f 
transports  rather  than  that  of  a  war  fleet  ready  for  action. 

The  Phoenicians  had  hoped  to  land  undisturbed, 
ca^oB  at  ^^  disembark  their  stores,  and  to  be  able  to  take 
4(«iMaL*^       on  board  the  troops  requisite  for  a  naval  battle ; 

but  the  Roman  vessels  intercepted  them,  and 
forced  them^  when  about  to  sail  from  the  island  of  Hiera 

(now  Maritima)  for  Drepana,  to  accept  battle 

near  the  little  island  of  Aegusa  (Favignano)  (10 
March,  513).  The  issue  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ; 
the  Roman  fleet,  well  built  and  manned,  and  admirably 
handled  by  the  able  praetor  Publius  Valerius  Falto  (for  a 
wound  received  before  Drepana  still  confined  the  consul 
Catulus  to  his  bed),  defeated  at  the  flrst  blow  the  heavily 
laden  and  poorly  and  inadequately  manned  vessels  of  the 
enemy  ;  flfly  were  sunk,  and  with  seventy  prizes  the  victors 
sailed  into  the  port  of  Lilybaeum.  The  last  great  eflbrt  of 
the  Roman  patriots  had  borne  fruit ;  it  brought  victory, 
and  with  victory  peace. 

The  Carthaginians  flrst  crucified  the  unfortunate  admiral 

— a  step  which  did  not  mend  the  matter — ^and 
SpImm!^      ^^^^  despatched  to  the  Sicilian  general  unlimited 

authority  to  conclude  a  peace.  Hamilcar,  who 
saw  his  heroic  labours  of  seven  years  undone  by  the  fault 
of  others,  magnanimously  submitted  to  what  was  inevitable 
without  on  that  account  sacrificing  either  his  military  hon» 
our,  or  his  nation,  or  his  own  designs.  Sicily  indeed  could 
not  be  retained,  seeing  that  the  Romans  had  now  command 
Qf  the  sea;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Carthap 
ginian  government,  which  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  its 
empty  treasury  by  a  state«loan  in  Egypt,  would  make  even 
any  further  attempt  to  vanquish  the  Roman  fleet.  He 
therefore  surrendered  Sicily.  The  independence  and  int'eg 
rity  of  the  Carthaginian  state  and  territory,  on  the  othei 
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hand,  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  usual  form  R<»ni8 
bound  heiself  not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  ths 
Carthaginian,  and  Carthdge  engaged  not  to  enter  into  sepa 
rate  alliance  with  the  Roman,  symma^hy — that  is,  with 
their  respective  subject  or  dependent  communities  ;  neithei 
was  to  make  war,  or  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  un- 
dertake recruiting  within  the  other's  dominions.*  The  seo> 
ondary  stipulations  incIuded,of  course,  the  gratuitous  return 
of  the  Koman  prisoners  of  war  and  the  payment  of  a  war- 
contribution  ;  but  the  demand  of  Catulus  that  Ilaniilcar 
should  deliver  up  his  arms  and  the  Roman  deserters  was 
resolutely  refused  by  Hamilcar,  and  with  success.  Catulus 
desisted  from  his  second  request,  and  allowed  the  Phoeni* 
cians  a  free  departure  from  Sicily  for  the  moderate  ransom 
of  18  denarii  {lis,  Qd,)  per  man. 

If  the  continuance  of  the  war  appeared  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians undesirable,  they  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  theao 
terms.  It  may  be  that  the  natural  wish  to  bring  to  Rome 
peace  as  well  as  triumph,  the  recollection  of  Regulus  and  of 
the  many  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  consideration  that 
such  a  patriotic  effort  as  had  at  last  decided  the  victory 
could  neither  be  enjoined  nor  repeated,  perhaps  even  the 
personal  character  of  Hamilcar,  concurred  in  influencing 
the  Roman  general  to  yield  so  much  as  he  did.  It  is  ctTtain 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposals  of  peace  at 
Rome,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  doubtless  under  the 
influence  of  the  patriots  who  had  effected  the  equipment  of 
the  last  fleet,  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it.  We  do  not  know 
with  what  view  this  was  done,  and  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  peace  id 
reality  rejected  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  some 
iurther  concessions  from  the  enemy,  or  whether,  remember^ 
big  that  Regulus  had  summoned  Carthage  to  surrender  her 

*  The  BUtement  (Zon.  yiii.  17)  that  the  Carthaginiana  had  to  promiM 
thai  they  would  not  send  vessels  of  r;ar  into  the  territor  ios  of  the  Ro' 
man  symmachy — and  therefore  not  to  Symcuse.  perhaps  even  not  ta 
ICasailia^  sounds  credible  enough ;  but  the  text  of  the  treaty  says  uo> 
Uiing  of  it  (Polyb.  Ui.  27). 
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political  independence,  they  were  resolved  to  ccnttnue  the 
war  till  they  had  gained  that  end — so  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  peace,  but  a  question  of  conquest.  If  the 
refusal  took  place  with  the  former  view,  it  was  probably 
mistaken ;  compared  with  the  gain  of  Sicily  every  other 
eoiicession  was  of  little  moment,  and  looking  to  the  deter 
mination  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Hamilcar,  it  was  very 
rash  to  stake  the  securing  of  the  principal  gain  on  the 
attainment  of  secondary  objects.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
party  opposed  to  the  peace  regarded  the  complete  political 
annihilation  of  Carthage  as  the  only  end  of  the  struggle 
that  would  satisfy  the  Roman  community,  it  showed  politi- 
cal tact  and  anticipation  of  coming  events ;  but  whether  the 
resources  of  Rome  would  have  sufficed  to  renew  the  expedi- 
tion of  Regulus  and  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  might  be 
required  not  merely  to  break  the  courage  but  to  breach  the 
walls  of  the  mighty  Phoenician  city,  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  one  now  can  venture  to  give  either  an  affirmative 
or  a  negative  answer. 

At  last  the  settlement  of  the  momentous  question  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  which  was  to  decide  it  upon  the 
spot  in  Sicily.  It  confirmed  the  proposal  in  subsbmce; 
only,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Carthage  for  the  costs  of  the 
war  was  raised  to  3,200  talents  (£790,000),  a  third  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  definitive  treaty  included,  in 
addition  to  the  surrender  of  Sicily,  the  cession  also  of  the 
islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  but  this  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  alteration  of  detail  made  on  revision  ;  for  it 
is  self-evident  that  Carthage,  when  surrendering  Sicily, 
could  hardly  desire  to  retain  the  island  of  Lipara  which  had 
long  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  fl^ct,  and  the  suspicion^ 
that  an  ambiguous  stipulation  was  intentionally  introduced 
into  the  treaty  with  reference  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  is 
unworthy  and  improbable. 

Thus  at  length  they  came  to  terms.  The  unconquered 
general  of  a  vanquished  nation  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains wnich  he  had  iefcnded  so  long,  and  delivered  to  th« 
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new  masters  of  the  island  the  fortresses  which  the  Fhueni- 
cians  had  held  in  their  uninterrupted  possession  for  at  least 
four  hundred  years,  and  from  whose  walls  all  assaults  of  the 
Hellenes  had  recoiled  unsuccessful.  The  west 
had  peace  (513). 
T^et  us  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  conflict,  which  ex , 
tended  the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  the  cir- 
mf^Yso-  cling  sea  that  encloses  the  peninsula.  It  was  one 
muoDndnet  ^f  |.|jg  longest  and  most  severe  which  the  Ro- 
mans ever  waged ;  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  decisive  battle  were  unborn  when  the  contest 
began.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  incomparably  noble  inci- 
dents which  it  now  and  again  presented,  we  can  scarcely 
name  any  war  which  the  Romans  managed  so  wretchedly 
and  with  such  vacillation,  both  in  a  military  and  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The 
contest  occurred  amidst  a  transition  in  their  political  sy^ 
tern — ^the  transition  from  an  Italian  policy,  which  no  longer 
sufficed,  to  the  policy  of  a  great  state,  which  was  not  yet 
matured.  The  Roman  senate  and  the  Roman  military 
system  were  excellently  organized  for  a  purely  Italian 
policy.  The  wars  which  such  a  policy  provoked  were 
purely  continental  wars,  and  always  rested  on  the  capital 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  as  the  primary 
basis  of  operations,  and  on  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses 
as  a  secondary  basis.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were 
mainly  tactical,  not  strategical ;  marches  and  operations 
occupied  but  a  subordinate,  battles  held  the  first,  place-; 
siege  warfare  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  sea  and  naval  war 
hardly  for  a  moment  crossed  men's  thoughts.  We  can 
easily  understand — especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
battles  of  that  period,  where  the  naked  weapon  predomi- 
nated, it  was  really  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  that  proved 
decisive — how  a  deliberative  assembly  might  direct  such 
operations,  and  how  any  one  who  was  mayor  of  the  city 
might  command  the  troops.  All  this  was  changed  in  a 
moment.  The  field  of  battle  stretched  away  to  an  incalcu- 
lable distance,  to  the  unknown  regions  of  another  continent. 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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and  beyond  a  broad  expanse  of  sea ;  every  wave  was  a 
highway  for  the  enemy,  every  harbour  might  send  forth  as 
invading  fleet.  The  siege  of  strong  places,  particularly 
maritime  fortresses,  in  which  the  first  tacticians  of  Greeof 
had  &iled,  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  attempted  by 
ihe  Romans.  A  land  army  and  the  system  of  a  dvic  mili- 
via  no  longer  sufliced.  It  was  necessary  to  create  a  fleet| 
and,  what  was  more  difficult,  to  employ  it ;  it  was  necessary 
to  find  out  the  true  points  of  attack  and  defence,  to  combine 
and  to  direct  masses,  to  calculate  expeditions  extending  over 
long  periods  and  great  distances,  and  to  adjust  their  co-ope- 
ration ;  if  these  things  were  not  attended  to,  even  an  enemy 
far  weaker  in  the  tactics  of  the  field  might  easily  'Vanquish 
a  stronger  opponent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  reins 
of  government  in  such  an  exigency  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  and  of  commanding  burgo- 
masters? 

It  was  plain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  know  what  they  were  undertaking;  it  was 
only  during  the  course  of  the  struggle  that  the  inadequacies 
of  their  system,  one  after  another,  forced  themselves  on 
their  notice — the  want  of  a  naval  power,  the  lack  of  fixed 
military  leadership,  the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  the 
total  uselessness  of  their  admirals.  In  part  these  evils  were 
remedied  by  energy  and  good  fortune ;  as  was  the  case  with 
the  want  of  a  fleet.  That  mighty  creation,  however,  was 
but  a  grand  make-shift,  and  always  remained  so.  A  Roman 
fleet  was  formed,  but  it  was  rendered  national  only  in  name, 
and  was  always  treated  with  the  affection  of  a  stepmother ; 
the  naval  service  continued  to  be  little  esteemed  in  com* 
parison  with  the  high  honour  of  serving  in  the  legions  ;  the 
naval  oflicers  were  in  great  part  Italian  Greeks ;  the  crewa 
"were  composed  of  subjects  or  even  of  slaves  and  outcasts. 
The  Italian  farmer  was  at  all  times  distrustful  of  the  sea ; 
one  of  the  three  things  in  his  life  which  Cato  regretted  was, 
that  he  had  travelled  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by 
land.  This  result-  arose  partly  out  of  the  nature  of  th« 
case,  for  the  vessels  were  oared  galleys  and  the  service  c' 
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Ihe  oar  can  scaroelj  be  ennobled  ;  but  the  Rem  mis  might 
at  least  have  formed  separate  legions  of  marmes  and  taken 
steps  towards  the  rearing  of  a  class  cf  Roman  naval  ofl> 
oers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  impulse  of  the  nation,  they 
should  have  made  it  their  aim  gradually  to  establish  a  naval 
fbroe  important  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  sailing  powers 
and  practice,  and  for  such  a  purpose  they  had  a  valuable 
nudeoa  in  the  privateering  that  was  developed  during  the 
long  war ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done  by  the  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless  the  Roman  fleet  with  its  unwieldy 
grandeur  was  the  noblest  creation  of  genius  in  this  war, 
and,  as  at  its  beginning,  so  at  its  close  it  was  the  fleet  that 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Rome. 

Far  more  difficult  to  be  overcome  were  those  deficien- 
cies, which  could  not  be  remedied  without  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  That  the  senate,  according  to  the  strength] 
of  the  contending  parties  within  it,  should  leap  from  one] 
system  of  conducting  the  war  to  another,  and  perpetrate 
errors  so  incredible  as  the  evacuation  of  Clupea  and  the| 
repeated  discontinuance  of  the  fleet ;  that  the  general  of  one 
year  should  lay  siege  to  Sicilian  towns,  and  his  successor, 
instead  of  urging  their  surrender,  should  pillage  the  African 
coast  or  think  proper  to  risk  a  naval  battle ;  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  supreme  command  should  by  law  change  hands 
every  year — all  these  anomalies  could  not  be  reformed 
without  stirring  constitutional  questions  the  solution  of 
which  was  more  difficult  than  the  building  of  a  fleet,  but  as 
little  oonld  their  retention  be  reconciled  with  the  requir»> 
ments  of  such  a  war.  Above  all,  moreover,  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  generals  could  at  once  adapt  themsdves  to 
the  new  mode  of  conducting  ivar.  The  campaign  of  Regn* 
lus  is  an  instance  how  singularly  they  adhered  to  the  idea 
^Jiat  superiority  in  tactics  decides  everything.  There  are 
few  generals  who  have  had  such  successes  thrown  as  it  were 
into  their  lap  by  fortune :  in  the  year  498  he 
stood  precisely  where  Scipio  stood  fifly  years 
later,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  no  Hannibal  and  no 
experienced  army  arrayed   against  him.     But  tht   senatf  i 
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Elthdrev  half  the  army,  as  soon  as  they  had  satisfied  then> 
Ives  ot  the  tactical  superiority  of  the  Romans ;  in  blind 
iianoe  on  tliat  superiority  the  general  remained  where  he 
was,  tc  be  beaten  in  strat^y,  and  accepted  battle  when  it 
was  offered  to  him,  to  be  beaten  also  in  tactics.  This  wsfl 
the  more  remarkable,  as  Regulus  was  an  able  and  expert 
sneed  general  of  his  kind.  The  rustic  method  of  mmchre^ 
by  which  Etruria  and  Samnium  had  been  won,  was  (he 
rery  cause  of  the  defeat  in  the  plain  of  Tunes.  The  priB- 
eiple,  quite  right  in  its  own  province,  that  every  citiaen  ia 
lit  for  a  general,  was  no  longer  applicable ;  the  new  system 
of  war  demanded  the  employment  of  generals  who  had  a 
military  training  and  a  military  eye,  and  every  burgomaster 
had  not  those  qualities.  The  arrangement  was  however 
still  worse,  by  which  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  was 
treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  chief  command  of  the  land 
army,  and  any  one  who  chanced  to  be  president  of  the  city 
thought  himself  able  to  act  the  part  not  of  general  only, 
but  of  admiral  too.  The  worst  disasters  which  Rome 
suflered  in  this  war  were  due  not  to  the  storms  and  still 
less  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  to  the  presumptuous  folly  of 
its  own  citizen-admirals. 

Rome  was  victorious  at  last.  But  iier  acquiescence  in 
a  gain  fiur  less  than  had  at  first  been  demanded  and  indeed 
offered,  as  well  as  the  energetic  opposition  which  the  peace 
encountered  in  Rome,  very  clearly  indicate  the  indecisive 
and  superficial  character  of  the  victory  and  of  the  peace ; 
and  if  Rome  was  the  victor,  she  was  indebted  for  her  vic- 
tory in  part  no  doubt  to  the  &vour  of  the  gods  .and  to  the 
energy  of  her  oituKns,  but  still  more  to  the  errors  of  her 
enemies  in  the  conduct  of  the  war^-^errors  far  surpmaini 
•ven  her  owiu 
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Turn  Italian  oonfederaoy  as  it  emerged  from  the  crisei 

of  the  fifth  century— or,  in  other  "words,  the 

boondariM      State  of  Italy— united  the  various  civic  and  can* 

^'         tonal  communities  from  the  Apennines  to  the 

Ionian  Sea  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome.    But  before  the 

dose  of  the  fifth  century  these  limits  were  already  over 

passed  in  both  directions,  and  Italian  communities  belong 

ing  to  the  confederacy  had  sprung  up  beyond  the  Apennines 

and  beyond  the  sea.     In  the  north  the  republic,  in  revenge 

^^  for  ancient  and  recent  wrongs,  had  already  in 

471  annihilated  the  Celtic  Senunes ;  in  the  south, 

984-S41 

through  the  great  war  from  490  to  513,  it  had 
dislodged  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  the 
north  there  belonged  to  the  combination  headed  by  Home 
the  Latin  town  of  Ariminum  (besides  the  burgess-settlement 
of  Sena),  in  the  south  the  community  of  the  Mamertines 
in  Messana,  and  as  both  were  nationally  of  Italian  origin, 
so  both  shared  in  the  common  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  It  was  probably  the  pressure  of  events 
at  the  moment  rather  than  any  comprehensive  political  cat 
eulation,  that  gave  rise  to  these  extensions  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  but  it  was  natural  that  now  at  least,  after  the  great 
successes  achieved  against  Carthage,  new  and  wider  views 
of  policy  should  dawn  upon  the  Roman  government— ^views 
which  even  otherwise  were  obviously  enough  suggested  by 
the  physical  features  of  the  peninsula.  Alike  in  a  political 
and  in  a  military  point  of  view  Rome  was  justified  in  shift- 
ing its  northern  boundary  from  the  low  and  easily  crossed 
Apennines  to  the   mighty  mountain«wall   that   separates 
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northern  from  southern  Europe,  the  Alps,  and  in  combin- 
ing with  the  sovereignty  of  Ita\y  the  sovereignty  of  th€ 
seat  and  islands  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
now,  when  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Sidly 
the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  task  had  been  already 
achieved,  various  circumstances  united  to  facilitate  its  com- 
pletion by  the  Roman  government. 

In  the  western  sea  which  was  of  &r  more  aooount  for 
Italy  than  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important 
MBdnoyof  position,  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Sidly 
^'  copiously  furnished  with  harbours,  had  been  by 

the  peace  with  Carthage  transferred  for  the  most  part  into 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
indeed,  who  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  die  war 
had  adhered  with  unshaken  steadfastness  to  the  Roman  alli« 
ance^  had  a  fair  claim  to  an  extension  of  territory ;  but,  if 
Roman  policy  had  begun  the  war  with  the  resolution  of 
tolerating  only  secondary  states  in  the  island,  the  views  of 
the  Romans  at  its  dose  decidedly  tended  towards  the  seizure 
of  Sicily  for  themselves^  Hiero  might  be  content  that  his 
territory-— namely,  in  addition  to  the  immediate  district  of 
Syracuse,  the  domains  of  Elorus,  Neetum,  Acrae,  Leontini, 
Megara,  and  Tauromenium — and  his  independence  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  powers,  were  (for  want  of  any  pretext  to 
eortail  them)  left  to  him  in  their  former  compass;  he  might 
well  be  content  that  the  war  betwe^i  tlie  two  great  powers 
had  not  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  one  or  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  consequently  still  remained  at  least 
a  poBsibility  of  continuance  for  the  intermediate  power  in 
Sicily.  In  the  remaining  and  by  far  the  lai^er  portion  of 
Sicily,  at  Panormus,  Lilybaeum,  Agrigentum,  Messana,  th« 
Romans  effected  a  permanent  settlement. 

They  only  regretted  that  the  possession  of  that  beaudtul 
•mMm\m.  Islsud  was  not  enough  to  convert  the  western 
**™*^  waters  into  a  Roman  inland  sea,  so  long  as  Sar- 

dmia  still  remained  Carthaginian.  S  K>n,  however,  after  th# 
conclusion  of  the  peace  there  appeared  an  unexpected  pro» 
pect  of  wresting  from  the  C-nrthaginians  the  second  island 
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The  idbrna  o^  ^^^^  Mediterranean.  In  Africa,  immediately 
'°«»*»"'«^*»"-  after  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Rome,  the 
mercenaries  and  the  subjects  of  the  Phoenicians  joined  in  a 
common  revolt.  The  blame  of  the  dangerous  insurrectior. 
was  mainly  chargeable  on  the  Carthaginian  government, 
lu  the  last  years  of  the  war  Hamilcar  had  not  been  able  to 
pay  his  Sidlian  mercenaries  as  formerly  from  his  own  ie> 
sources,  and  he  had  vainly  requested  that  money  might  b^ 
sent  to  him  from  home ;  he  might,  he  was  told,  send  his 
forces  to  Africa  to  be  paid  off.  He  obeyed;  but  as  he 
knew  the  men,  he  prudently  embarked  them  in  small  sub- 
divisions, that  the  authorities  might  pay  them  off  by  troops 
or  might  at  least  separate  them,  and  he  then  laid  down  his 
command.  But  all  his  precautions  were  thwarted  not  so 
much  by  the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer,  as  by  the  bureau- 
cratic mode  of  transacting  business  and  the  folly  of  the 
government.  They  waited  till  the  whole  army  was  once 
more  united  in  Libya,  and  then  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
pay  promised  to  the  men.  Of  course  a  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops,  and  the  hesitating  and  cowardly  demean- 
our of  the  authorities  showed  the  mutineers  what  they 
might  dare.  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  the  districts 
ruled  by,  or  dependent  on,  Carthage ;  they  knew  the  feel- 
ings whic^  had  been  provoked  throughout  these  districts  by 
the  slaughter  decreed  by  the  government  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Regulus  (p.  60)  and  by  the  fearful  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, and  they  knew  also  the  character  of  their  govern- 
ment, which  never  kept  &ith  and  never  pardoned ;  they 
were  well  aware  of  what  awaited  them,  should  they  di»* 
perse  to  their  homes  with  pay  exacted  by  mutiny.  Th 
Carthaginians  had  for  long  been  digging  the  mine,  and  they 
now  themselves  filled  it  with  men  who  could  not  but  ex- 
plode it.  Like  wildfire  the  revolution  spread  from  garrison 
to  garrison,  from  village  to  village;  the  Libyan  women 
contributed  their  ornaments  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  raerc» 
naries ;  a  number  of  Carthaginian  citizens,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Sicilian 
army,  became  the  victims  of  the  infuriated  multitude  *  Car 
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thage  was  already  besieged  on  two  sides,  and  the  Carthiv 
ginian  army  marching  out  of  the  city  was  totally  routed  it 
consequence  of  the  blundering  of  its  unskilful  leader. 

When  the  Romans  thus  saw  their  hated  and  still  dread* 
ed  foe  involved  in  a  greater  danger  than  any  ever  oocft> 
sioned  by  the  Roman  wars,  thev  began  more  and  more  to 
regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  518— 
which,  if  it  was  not  in  reality  precipitate,  now 
at  least  appeared  so  to  all — and  to  forget  how  exhausted  at 
that  time  their  ovm  state  had  been  and  how  powerful  had 
been  their  Carthaginian  rival.  Shame  indeed  forbade  their 
entering  into  communication  openly  with  the  Carthaginian 
rebels  ;  in  £ict,  they  gave  an  exceptional  permission  to  the 
Carthaginians  to  levy  recruits  for  this  war  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
hibited Italian  mariners  from  dealing  with  the  Libyans. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  government  of  Rome 
was  very  earnest  in  these  acts  of  friendly  alliance ;  for,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  dealings  between  the  African  insurgents 
and  the  Roman  mariners  continued,  and  when  Hamilcar, 
whom  the  extremity  of  the  peril  had  recalled  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  army,  seized  and  imprisoned  a 
number  of  Italian  captains  concerned  in  these  dealings,  the 
senate  interceded  for  them  with  the  Carthaginian  govern- 
ment and  procured  their  release.  The  insurgents  them- 
selves appeared  to  recognize  in  the  Romans  their  natural 
allies.  The  garrisons  in  Sardinia,  whi^h  like  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  declared  in  fiivour  of  the  insurgents,  offered  the 
possession  of  the  island  to  the  Romans,  when  they  saw  that 
they  were  unable  to  hold  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  nn- 
conquered  mountaineers  of  the  interior  (about 
515);  and  a  similar  offer  came  even  from  the 
community  of  Utica,  which  had  likewise  taken  part  i'l  the 
revolt  and  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Hamilcar. 
Hie  latter  offer  was  declined  by  the  Romans,  chiefly  doubt* 
less  because  its  acceptance  would  have  carried  them  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy  and  therefore  farther  than 
die  Roman  government  was  then  disposed  to  go;  on  the 
other  hand  they  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  Sardiniai 
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mutineers,  and  took  over  from  them  the  portion  of  Sardinia 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians 
(516).  In  this  instance,  more  than  in  the  affair 
of  the  Mamertines,  the  Romans  were  justly  liable  to  tht 
reproach  that  a  great  and  yiotorious  nation  had  not  di9* 
dained  to  fraternize  and  share  the  spoil  with  a  venal  paok 
of  mercenaries,  and  had  not  sufficient  self-denial  to  prefer 
the  course  enjoined  by  justice  and  by  honour  to  the  gain 
of  the  moment.  The  Carthaginians,  whose  troubles  reached 
their  height  just  about  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  Sar* 
dinia,  were  silent  for  the  time  being  as  to  the  unwarrantable 
violence ;  but,  after  their  peril  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  probably  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Romans,  averted  by  the  genius  of  Ilamilcar,  and  Carthage 
had  been  restored  to  her  full  sovereignty  in 
Africa  (517),  Carthaginian  envoys  immediately 
appeared  at  Rome  to  require  the  restitution  of  Sardinia. 
But  the  Romans,  not  inclined  to  restore  their  booty,  replied 
with  frivolous  or  at  any  rate  irrelevant  complaints  as  to  all 
sorts  of  injuries  which  they  alleged  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  traders,  and  hastened  to  declare 
war ;  *  the  principle,  that  in  politics  power  is  the  mearure 
of  right,  appeared  in  its  naked  effrontery.  Just  resentrient 
urged  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  that  offer  of  war;  had 
Catulus  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  Sardinia  five  )  e^trs 
before,  the  war  would  probably  have  pursued  its  co  xrse. 
But  now,  when  both  islands  were  lost,  when  Libya  wxc  in 
a  ferment,  and  when  the  state  was  weakened  to  the  uCtnost 
by  its  twenty-four  yeara'  struggle  with  Rome  and  the  dread* 
ful  civil  war  that  had  raged  for  nearly  five  years  more,  they 
were  obliged  to  submit    It  was  only  after  repeatei  eo- 


*  That  the  oession  of  the  idandB  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  the  peace  of  613  prescribed  to  the  Garthaginiaitfl,  did 
not  include  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  is  au  ascertained  t-tct  (p. 
7S);  but  the  statement,  that  the  Romans  made  that  a  pretext  for  thcif 
Mcupation  of  the  island  three  years  after  the  peace,  is  ill  attested.  Had 
they  done  so,  they  i^ould  merely  hare  adde<l  diplomatic  fr  Uy  to  |H»liM 
eal  efiVonterv. 

Vol.  il.— 4* 
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treatieti,  and  after  the  Phoenidans  had  bound  themaelvea  lo 
pay  tc  Rome  a  ransom  of  1200  talents  (£292,000)  for  the 
warlika  preparations  which  had  been  wantonly  begun,  that 

the    Romans    reluctantly   desisted   from   war. 

Thus  the  Romans  acquired  Sardinia  almost 
without  a  struggle;  to  which  they  added  Corsica,  the 
ancient  possession  of  the  Etruscans,  where  perhaps  some 
detachod  Roman  garrisons  still  remained  over  from  the  last 
war  (p.  53).  In  Sardinia,  however,  and  still  more  in  the 
rugged  Corsica,  the  Romans  restricted  themselves,  just  as 
the  Phoenicians  had  done,  to  an  occupation  of  the  coasts. 
With  the  natives  in  the  interior  they  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  war  <h*,  to  speak  more  correctly,  in  hunting  them 
like  wild  beasts ;  they  baited  them  with  dogs,  and  carried 
what  they  captured  to  the  slave  market ;  but  they  under- 
took no  real  conquest  They  had  occupied  the  islands  not 
on  their  own  account,  but  for  the  security  of  Italy.  Now 
that  the  confederacy  possessed  the  three  large  islands,  it 
might  call  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  its  own. 

The  acquisition  of  the  islands  in  the  western  sea  of  Italy 

introduced  into  the  state  administration  of 
adminJaiz*-  Rome  a  distinction,  which  to  all  appearance 
iraLauttinfi  Originated  in  mere  considerations  of  convenience 
poMfMicmi  ^^^  almost  accidentally,  but  nevertheless  came 
to  be  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the  sequel — ^the  distino 
don  between  the  continental  and  transmarine  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, or  to  use  the  appellations  afterwards  current, 
the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  Hitherto 
the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the  community,  the  consuls, 
bad  no  legally  defined  sphere  of  action;  on  the  contrary 
their  field  of  action  extended  as  far  as  the  Roman  govern 
ment  itselC  Of  course,  however,  in  practice  they  made  a 
division  of  functions  between  them,  and  of  course  also  they 
were  bound  in  every  particular  department  of  their  duties 
by  the  existing  enactments  in  regard  to  it ;  the  jurisdiction, 
for  instance,  over  Roman  citizens  had  in  every  case  to  be 
left  to  the  praetor,  and  in  the  Latin  or  other  autonc  nous 
communities  the  existing  treaties  had  to  be  respected.     Ths 
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four  quaestors  who  had  been  since  487  di8tril> 
uted  throughout  Italy  did  not,  formally  at  leasl^ 
ourtail  the  consular  authority,  fur  in  Italy,  just  as  in  Home, 
they  were  regarded  simply  as  auxiliary  magistrates  do* 
pendent  on  the  consuls.  This  mode  of  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  first  extended  also  to  the  territories 
taken  from  Carthage,  and  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  gov 
emed  for  some  years  by  quaestors  under  the  superintend 
mce  of  the  consuls ;  but  the  Romans  must  very  soon  have 
become  practically  couvinced  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  superior  magistrates  specially  appointed  for  the  trans- 
PioTfnciAi  marine  regions.  As  they  had  been  obliged  to 
v**"^  abandon  the  concentration  of  the  Roman  juris- 
diction in  the  person  of  the  praetor  as  the  community  ex- 
tended,  and  to  send  to  the  more  remote  districts  deputy 
judges  (i.  555),  so  now  (527)  the  concentration 
of  administrative  and  military  power  in  the 
person  of  the  consuls  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  each  of 
the  new  transmarine  regions — viz.,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  with 
Corsica  annexed  to  it — ^there  was  appointed  a  special  aux- 
iliary consul,  who  was  in  rank  and  title  inferior  to  the  con- 
sul and  equal  to  the^  praetor,  but  otherwise  was — ^like  the 
consul  in  earlier  times  before  the  praetorship  was  instituted 
"—in  his  own  sphere  of  action  at  once  commander-in-chief, 
chief  magistrate,  and  supreme  judge.  The  direct  adminis- 
tration of  finance  alone  was  withheld  from  these  new  chief 
magistrates,  as  from  the  first  it  had  been  withheld  from  the 
consuls  (i.  328) ;  one  or  more  quaestors  were  assigned  to 
them,  who  were  in  all  respects  dependent  on  them  and  were 
regarded  officially  as  sons,  as  it  were,  in  the  household  of 
their  respective  praetors,  but  had  specially  to  manage  the 
finances  and  to  render  account  of  their  administration  to  the 
■cnate  after  having  laid  down  their  office. 

This  difference  in  the  supreme  administrative  power  was 

the  only  legal  distinction  between  the  contioen- 

tteaSrtb*      tal  and  transmarine  possessions.     The  principles 

pTOTixum.       .^  other  respects,  on  which  Rome  had  organized 

her  dependencies  in  Italy,  were  transferred  also  to  the  extra^ 
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Vimm*f         Italian  districts.     As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
tiun,  communities  without  exception  foifeited  theii 

independence  in  external  relations.  As  to  intsmal  inter 
course,  no  provincial  could  thenceforth  acquire  valid  prop 
erty  in  the  province  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  own  com 
munity,  or  perhaps  even  conclude  a  valid  marriage,  Oa 
the  other  hand  the  Roman  government  tolerated,  a  least  xt 
Sicily,  the  federative  organization  of  the  cities,  which  wai 
fraught  with  little  danger,  and  even  the  general  Sicilian 
diets  with  their  harmless  right  of  petition  and  complaint.* 
In  monetary  arrangements  it  was  not  practicable  at  once  to 
declare  the  Roman  currency  to  be  the  only  valid  tender  in 
the  islands ;  but  it  seems  from  the  first  to  have  obtained 
legal  circulation,  and  in  like  manner,  at  least  as  a  rule,  the 
right  of  coining  the  precious  metals  seems  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  cities  in  Roman  Sicily.f  On  the  other 
^^^.  hand  not  only  was  the  landed  property  in  all 

Sicily  left  untouched — ^the  principle,  that  the  land 
out  of  Italy  fell  by  right  of  war  to  the  Romans  as  their  prop- 
erty, was  still  unknown  in  this  century — but  all  the  Sicilian 
and  Sardinian  communities  retained  self-administration  and 
some  sort  of  autonomy.  The  democratic  con- 
stitutions were  no  doubt  set  aside  in  all  the 
communities,  and  in  every  city  the  power  was  transferred 

*  That  this  was  tho  case  may  be  gathered  partly  from  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  **  Siculi "  against  MarceUos  (Liv.  zxvi.  26,  9eq.\  partly  from 
the  *'  coDJoint  petitions  of  all  the  Sicilian  communities  *'  (Cicero,  Verr. 
11.42.  102;  46,  114;  60,  146;  iii.  88,  204),  parUy  from  well-known 
analogy  (Marquardt,  Handb.  iii.  1,  267).  Because  there  was  no  com- 
mertiiim  between  the  different  towns,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  theie 
was  no  eoneiUum, 

f  The  right  of  coimng  gold  and  silver  was  not  mouopoltted  by 
Bome  in  the  provinces  so  strictly  as  in  Italy,  evidently  because  golA 
and  silvor  money  not  struck  after  the  Roman  standard  was  of  less  im- 
portance. But  in  their  case  too  the  mints  were  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  re- 
stricted to  the  coinage  of  copper,  or  at  most  alver,  small  money ;  evei 
the  most  favourably  treated  communities  of  Roman  Siiuly,  such  as  tht 
Mamertinee,  the  Oenturipana,  the  Alaesines,  the  Segestans,  and  Uif  Vt 
Bormitans  also  in  the  main,  coined  only  copper. 
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to  the  hands  of  a  council  representing  the  civic  aristocracy 
and  the  Sicilian  communities,  at  least,  were  required  t4 
institute  a  general  valuation  corresponding  to  the  Bomaii 
census  evary  fiHh  year.  But  both  these  measures  were 
only  the  necessary  result  of  subordination  to  the  Romac 
senate,  which  in  reality  could  not  govern  with 'Greek  tccJ^ 
giaef  or  without  a  view  of  the  financial  and  military  re- 
sources of  each  dependent  community ;  in  the  various  dis* 
tiicts  of  Italy  also  the  same  course  was  in  boUi  respects 
pursued. 

But,  side  by  side  with  thib  essential  equality  of  nghts, 
itetha  and  there  was  established  a  distinction  between  the 
"°'^""'''  Italian  communities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
transmarine  communities  on  the  other — a  distinction  indeed 
only  d$  factOy  but  yet  ver.y  important  in  its  effects.  The 
transmarine  communities  furnished  no  fixed  contingent  to 
the  army  or  fleet  of  the  Romans ;  *  and  they  lost  the  right 
of  arms,  at  least  in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  employed 
otherwise  than  on  the  summons  of  the  Roman  praetor  for 
tlie  defence  of  their  own  homes,  and  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  at  liberty  to  send  Italian  troops  at  its  pleasure 
into  the  islands.  In  lieu  of  contingents  a  tenth  of  the  field- 
produce  of  Sicily,  and  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  on 
all  articles  of  commerce  exported  from  or  imported  to  the 
Sicilian  harbours,  were  paid  to  Rome.  Neither  tax  was  in 
itself  new.  The  imposts  levied  by  the  Persian  great  king 
and  the  Carthaginian  republic  were  substantially  of  the 
same  character  with  that  tenth  ;  and  in  Greece  also  such  a 
taxation  had  for  long  been,  after  Oriental  precedent,  asso- 
ciated with  the  tyrannic  and  often  also  with  a  hegemony. 
The  Sicilians,  in  particular,  had  long  paid  their  tenth  either 
to  Syracuse  or  to  Carthage,  and  had  long  levied  customs-duet 
on  account  of  others.  "  We  received,"  says  Qcero,  "  the 
Sicilian  communities  into  our  clientship  and  protection  in 

*  Tliis  is  implied  in  Hiero'a  expreesioii  (Liy.  zxii.  87) :  that  he  knew 
that  the  Romans  made  use  of  nona  but  Roman  or  Latin  infantry  and 
savalry,  and  employed  ** foreigner**  at  rooet  only  among  the  light 
armed  troops. 
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such  a  way  that  they  continued  under  the  same  law  under 
which  they  had  lived  befbre,  and  obeyed  the  Roman  com 
raunity  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  obeyed  their 
own  rulers."  It  b  fiiir  that  this  should  not  be  overlooked ; 
but  to  continue  an  injustice  b  to  commit  injustice.  Viewed 
in  relation  not  to  the  subjects,  who  merely  changed  ma»- 
tera,  but' to  their  new  rulers,  the  abandonment  of  the  equally 
wise  and  magnanimous  principle  of  Roman  statesmanship 
— -viz.|  that  Rome  should  accept  from  her  subjects  simply 
military  aid,  and  never  pecuniary  compensation  in  lieu  of 
it — was  of  a  fatal  importance,  in  comparison  with  which  all 
allevbtions  in  the  rates  and  the  mode  of  levying  them,  as 
well  as  all  exceptions  in  detail,  were  as  nothing.  Such  ex- 
ceptions were,  no  doubt,  made  in  various  cases 
tt6i  exempt-  Mcssana  was  directly  admitted  to  the  confede 
racy  of  the  togaii^  and,  like  the  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Roman  fleet.  Various 
other  cities— Segesta  and  Halicyae,  which  were  the  first 
towns  of  Carthaginian  Sicily  that  joined  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, Centuripa,  an  inland  town  in  the  east  of  the  bland, 
which  was  destined  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  Syracusan 
territory  in  its  neighbourhood,*  Alaesa  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  was  the  first  of  the  free  Greek  towns  to  join 
the  Romans,  and  above  all  Panormus,  hitherto  the  capital 
of  Carthaginbn,  and  now  destined  to  become  that  of  Ro- 
man, Sicily — ^while  not  admitted  to  the  Italian  military  con* 
federacy,  yet  received  in  addition  to  other  favours  immunity 
from  tribute  and  tenths,  so  that  their  position  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  was  even  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
Italian  communities.  The  Romans  thus  applied  to  Sicily 
the  ancient  principle  of  their  policy,  that  of  subdividing  the 
dependent  communities  into  carefully  graduated  classes  with 

*  This  is  shown  at  once  by  a  glacoe  at  the  map,  and  also  by  thi 
remarkable  exceptional  provision  which  allowed  the  Centaripans  to  set- 
lie  in  any  part  of  Sicily.  They  required,  as  Roman  spies,  the  itmos\ 
freedom  of  movement.  Besides,  Centuripa  appears  to  hire  beofi 
among  tb3  first  cities  that  went  over  to  Borne  (Biodonii,  /  aziii.  p 

roi). 
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different  privileges;  but  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  com 
nounities  on  the  whole  occupied  a  position  not  of  dependent 
allianoe,  but  of  recognized  tributary  subjection. 

It  is  true  that  this  thorough  distinction  between  the 
communities    that    furnished    contingents    and 
Ui«proT-        those  that  paid  tribute,  or  at  least  did  not  fur- 
^^'^^  nish  contingents,  was  not  in  law  necessarily  co- 

incident with  the  distinction  between  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces. Transmarine  communities  might  belong  to  the  Ital- 
ian confederacy ;  the  Mamertines  iov  example  were  sub- 
stan^lly  on  a  level  with  the  Italian  Sabellians,  and  there 
existed  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  even  of  new 
communities  with  Latin  rights  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  any 
more  than  in  the  country  beyond  the  Apennines.  Com- 
munities on  the  mainland  might  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms  and  become  tributary  ;  this  arrangement 
was  already  the  case  with  certain  Celtic  districts  on  the  Po 
and  was  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  afler  Umes. 
Buty  in  reality,  the  communities  that  furnished  contingents 
as  decidedly  preponderated  oh  the  mainland  as  the  tributary 
communities  in  the  islands ;  and  while  Italian  settlements 
were  not  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  either  in 
Sicily  with  its  Hellenic  civilization  or  in  Sardinia,  the  Ro- 
man government  had  beyond  doubt  already  determined  not 
only  to  subdue  the  barbarian  land  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Alps,  but  also,  as  their  conquests  advanced,  to 
establish  in  it  new  communities  of  Italic  origin  and  Italic 
rights.  Thus  their  transmarine  possessions  were  not  mere- 
ly reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  but  were  destined  to 
remain  subject  in  all  tiirie  to  come;  whereas  the  official 
field  recently  marked  off  by  law  for  the  consuls,  or,  which 
»8  the  same  thing,  the  continental  territory  of  the  Romans, 
iras  to  become  a  new  and  more  extended  Italy,  which  should 
reach  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea.  In  the  first  instance, 
indeed,  this  essentially  geographical  conception  of  Italy  was 
not  altogether  coincident  with  the  political  conception  of 
the  Italian  confederacy ;  it  was  partly  wider,  partly  nar 
rower.     But  even  now  the  Romans  regarded  the  whole 
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Bpaoe  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Alps  as  Italioy  that  is,  aa 
the  present  or  future  domain  of  the  togatiy  and,  just  as  was 
and  still  is  the  case  in  North  America,  the  boundary  was 
provisionally  marked  off  in  a  geographical  sense,  that  the 
field  might  be  gradually  occupied  in  a  political  sense  alsi 
'With  the  advance  of  colonization.* 

In  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  import 
Eveota  on  ^^^  ^^^  long-contemplated  colony  of  Brundiaium 
ibe  AdriftUe  had  at  length  been  founded  before  the  dose  of 
the  war  with  Carthage  (510),  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  from  the  very  first  decided.  In  the 
western  sea  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  rid  herself  of  rivals ; 
in  the  eastern,  the  quarrels  of  the  Hellenes  themselves  pre- 
vented any  of  the  states  in  the  Grecian  peninsula  from 
acquiring  or  retaining  power.  The  most  considerable  of 
them,  that  of  Macedonia,  had  through  the  influence  of  Egypt 
been  dislodged  from  the  upper  Adriatic  by  the  Aetolians 
and  from  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaeans,  and  was  scarce* 

*  This  (UstinotioD  between  Italy  as  th^  Roman  munland  or  consular 
sphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tranamarine  territory  or  praetorial 
sphere  on  the  other,  ahready  appears  variously  applied  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  ritual  rule,  that  certain  priests  should  not  leave  Rome  (VaL 
Max.  i.  1,  2),  was  explained  to  mean,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  sea  (liv.  Ep.  19,  xxxyii.  51.  Tac.  Awn.  iiL  68,  71;  Gicl 
PhU,  xl  8,  18 ;  oomp.  Liv.  xxviii.  S8«  44,  Ep,  59.  The  distincUon  is 
still  more  definitely  brought  out  in  the  interpretation  which  was  pix>« 
posed  In  644  to  be  put  upon  the  old  rule,  that  the  consul 
could  nominate  the  dictator  only  on  **  Roman  ground : "  vis. 
that  "Roman  ground "  comprehended  all  Italy  (Liv.  xxvii.  5).  The 
erection  of  the  Celtic  land  between  the  Alps  and  Apenmnes  into  a  spe* 
cial  province,  distinct  from  that  of  the  consuls  and  subject  to  a  separate 
chief  magistrate,  was  the  work  of  Sulla,  Of  course  no  one  will  con- 
sider it  an  objection  to  this  view,  that  already  in  the  sixth  century  Gal- 
lia or  Ariminum  is  very  often  designated  as  the  **  official  district**  (pro> 
vffieta)  ordinarily  of  one  of  the  consuls.  Protnneia^  as  is  well  known, 
denoted  in  Ihe  older  language  not  what  wc  now  call  prtmnee^  a  definite 
ipace  assigned  as  a  district  to  a  standing  chief  magistrate,  but  aim  ply 
the  department  of  duty  prescribed  for  the  particulat  Hfiagistrate  by  law, 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  agreement ;  and  in  that  sense  it  was  certainly 
allowable,  and  was  even  for  a  time  the  rule,  that  r  ae  of  the  coosulf 
should  undertake  the  government  of  Northern  Italy 
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ly  even  in  a  position  to  defend  its  northern  frontier  against 
the  barbarians.  How  desirous  the  Romans  were  to  keep 
down  Macedonia  and  its  natural  ally,  the  king  of  Syriay 
and  how  closely  they  associated  themselves  with  tlie  £g}  p- 
tian  policy  directed  to  that  object,  is  shown  by  the  remark 
able  offer  which  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage  they 
made  to  king  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  to  support  him  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  Seleucus  II.  Callinicus  of  Syria 
(who  reigned  507-529)  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Berenice,  and  in  which  Macedonia  had 
probably  taken  part  with  the  latter.  Generally,  the  rela- 
tions of  Rome  with  the  Hellenistic  states  became  closer ;  the 
senate  already  negotiated  even  with  Syria,  and  interceded 
with  the  Seleucus  just  mentioned  on  behalf  of  the  Diana 
with  whom  the  Romans  claimed  affinity. 

No  direct  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  dfiairs  of 
the  eastern  powers  took  place  for  the  present,  simply 
because  Rome  had  no  need  for  her  own  ends  to  interfere. 
Tho  Achaean  league,  the  prosperity  of  which  was  arrested 
by  the  narrow-minded  coterie-policy  of  Aratus,  the  Aetolian 
republic  of  military  adventurers,  and  the  decayed  Mace- 
donian empire  kept  down  each  other's  power  without  the 
necessity  of  Roman  intervention  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
Romans  of  that  time  avoided  rather  than  sought  transmarine 
■oquisitions.^  When  the  Acarnanians,  appealing  to  the 
ground  that  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  had  takeji  no  part 
in  the  destruction  of  11  ion,  besought  the  descendants  of 
Aeneas  to  help  them  against  the  Aetolians,  the  senate  did 
indeed  attempt  a  diplomatic  mediation;  but  when  the 
Aetolians  returned  an  answer  drawn  up  in  their  own  saucy 
fashion,  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the  Roman  senators  by 
no  means  provoked  them  into  undertaking  a  war  by  which 
they  would  have  freed  the  Macedonians  from 
their  hereditary  foe  (about  515). 

Even  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  naturally  in  such  a 
myriaa  pi-  8tete  of  matters  the  only  trade  that  flourished  on 
■■•'•  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  from  which  the  oomnercs 

of  Italy  suffered  great!} ,  was  submitted  to  by  the  Romanf 
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with  an  undue  measure  of  patienoe, — a  patience  intimatelj 
connected  with  their  radical  aversion  to  maritiine  war  and 
their  wretched  marine.  But  at  length  it  became  too  fl» 
grant.  Favoured  by  Macedonia,  which  no  longer  found  oce» 
sion  to  continue  its  o]d  function  of  protecting  Hellenic  com* 
merce  from  the  oorsdrs  of  the  Adriatic  for  the  benefit  of  iti 
foes,  the  rulers  of  Scodra  had  induced  the  lilyrian  tribes-*- 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  and 
northern  Albanians  of  the  present  day — to  unite  for  joint 
piratical  expeditions  on  a  great  scale.  With  whole  squad« 
rons  of  their  swift-sailing  vessels  with  two  banks  of  oara,  the 
well-lcnown  "  Liburnian  '^  cutters,  the  Dlyrians  waged  war  by 
sea  and  along  the  coasts  against  all  and  sundry.  The  Greek 
settlements  in  these  regions,  the  island-towns  of  Issa  (Lissa) 
and  Pharos  (Lesina),  the  important  ports  of  Epidamnus 
(Duraszo)  and  Apollonia  (to  the  north  of  Avlone  on  the 
Aous)  of  course  sufiered  especially,  and  were  repeatedly 
beleaguered  by  the  barbarians.  Farther  to  the  south,  moi*e- 
over,  the  corsairs  established  themselves  in  Phoenioe^  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Epirus ;  partly  voluntarily,  part- 
ly by  constraint,  the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians  entered  into 
an  unnatural  symmachy  with  the  foreign  freebooters ;  the 
coast  was  insecure  even  as  far  as  Elis  and  Messene.  In  vain 
the  Aetolians  and  Aohaeans  collected  what  ships  they  had, 
with  a  view  to  check  the  evil ;  in  a  battle  on  the  open  sea 
they  were  beaten  by  the  pirates  and  their  Greek  allies ;  the 
corsair  fleet  was  able  at  length  to  take  possession  even  of 
the  rich  and  important  island  of  Corey  ra  (Corfii).  The  com- 
plaints of  Italian  mariners,  the  appeals  for  aid  of  their  old 
allies  the  ApoUoniates,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  be- 
sieged Issaeans  at  length  compelled  the  Roman  senate  to 
send  at  least  ambassadors  to  Scodra.  The  brothers  Gaius 
and  Lucius  Coruncanius  went  thither  to  demand  that  king 
Agron  should  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  The  king  an 
Bwered  that  according  to  the  national  law  of  the  Illyrians 
piracy  was  a  lawful  trade,  and  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  put  a  stop  to  privateering ;  whereupon  Lucius  Go^ 
runcanius  replied,  that  in  that  case  Rome  would  make  it  hei 
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business  to  introduce  better  law  among  the  DlyriAos.  For 
this  certainly  not  very  diplomatic  reply  one  of  the  envoy  i 
was — by  the  king's  orders,  as  the  Romans  asserted — mur* 
dered  on  the  way  home,  and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
was  refused.    The  senate  had  now  no  choice  left  to  it.     In 

the  spring  of  525  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  the  line, 
Hjj^jjjii^  with  a  landing-army  on  board,  appeared  off 
igj^  Apollonia;    the  corsair-vessels  were    scattered 

before  the  former,  while  the  latter  demolished 
the  piratic  strongholds ;  the  queen  Teuta,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  Agron  conducted  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Pinnes,  besieged  in  her  last 
retreat,  was  obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  dictated  by 
Rome.  The  rulers  of  Scodra  were  again  confined  both  on 
the  north  and  south  to  the  original  limits  of  their  narrow 
domain,  and  had  to  quit  their  hold  not  only  on  all  the 
Greek  towns,  but  also  on  the  Ardiaei  in  Dalmatia,  the  Pai> 
thini  around  Epidamnus,  and  the  Atintanes  in  northern 
Epirus ;  no  armed  Ulyrian  vessel,  and  not  more  than  two 
unarmed  in  company,  were  to  be  allowed  in  future  to  sail 
to  the  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio,  between  Scutari  and  Du- 
razzo).  The  maritime  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  Adriatic 
was  asserted,  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  way, 
by  the  rapid  and  energetic  suppression  of  the  evil  of  piracy. 
But  the  Romans  went  further,  and  established  them- 

selves  on  the  east  coast.  The  Illy rians  of  Scodra 
e/Srritnry  Were  rendered  tributary  to  Rome ;  Demetrius 
^'^  of  Pharos,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  service 
of  Teuta  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  installed,  as  a  depend- 
ent dynast  and  ally  of  Rome,  over  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  Didmatia ;  the  Greek  cities  Corcyra,  Epidamnus,  Aipoh 
Ionia,  and  the  communities  of  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini 
were  attached  to  Rome  under  mild  forms  of  symmachy. 
These  acquisitions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
not  auflioiently  extensive  to  require  the  appointment  of  a 
ipeoial  auxiliary  consul ;  governors  of  subordinate  rank 
appear  to  iiave  been  sent  to  Corcyra  and  perhaps  also  to 
other  places,  and  the  superintendence  of  these  possession 
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ieems  to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  nho 
administered  Italy.*  Thus  the  most  important  stations  in 
impreaioii  the  Adriatic  became  subject,  like  Sicil  j  and  Sar- 
ftndMau»-  dinia,  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  What  other 
doote.  result  was  to  be  expected  ?    Rome  was  in  want 

of  a  good  naval  station  in  the  upper  Adriatio— -a  want  which 
was  not  supplied  by  her  possessions  on  the  Italian  shoie ; 
her  new  allies,  especially  the  Greek  commercial  towns,  saw 
in  the  Romans  their  deliverers,  and  doubtless  did  what 
they  could  permanently  to  secure  so  powerful  a  protec- 
tion ;  in  Greece  itself  no  one  was  in  a  position  to  oppose 
the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  the  praise  of  the  liberators 
was  on  every  one's  lips.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
there  was  greater  rejoicing  or  shame  in  Hellas,  when,  in 
place  of  the  ten  ships  of  the  line  of  the  Achaean  league,  the 
most  warlike  power  in  Greece,  two  hundred  sail  belonging 
to  the  barbarians  now  entered  her  harbours  and  accom- 
plished at  a  blow  the  task,  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
Greeks,  but  in  which  they  had  failed  so  miserably.  But  if 
the  Greeks  were  ashamed  that  the  salvation  of  their 
oppressed  countrymen  had  to  come  from  abroad,  they 
accepted  the  deliverance  at  least  with  a  good  grace ;  they 
did  not  &il  to  receive  the  Romans  solemnly  into  the  fellow- 

*  A  standing  Roman  oommandant  of  Goroyra  is  apparently  meof 
tioned  in  Polyb.  xxii.  16,  6  (erroneously  translated  by  Lit.  xxzfiii.  11, 
eomp.  xlii.  87),  and  a  umilar  one  in  the  case  of  lasa  in  Ut.  xliiL  9. 
We  have,  moreover,  the  analogy  of  the  prae/eetus  pro  legato  inmlarum 
BdUarum  (Orelli,  782),  and  of  the  goTemor  of  Pandataria  ( Corp,  Inter, 
NeapoL  8028).  It  appears,  accordingly,  to  have  been  a  rule  in  the  Ro- 
man adminlBtration  to  appoint  non-senatorial  praefecU  for  the  more  ro* 
mote  ialanda.  But  these  '* deputies**  presuppose  in  the  nature  of  tlit 
case  the  existence  of  a  superior  magistrate  who  nominates  and  sapertn* 
tends  them ;  and  this  superior  magistracy  can  only  have  been  at  this 
period  that  of  the  consuls.  Subsequently,  after  the  erection  of  MacO' 
donia  and  Gallia  Oisalpina  into  proyinces,  the  superior  administration 
was  committed  to  cue  of  these  two  governors ;  the  very  territory  now 
In  question,  the  nndeutof  the  sabseqnent  Roman  province  of  Illyricun^ 
Monged,  as  is  well  known,  in  part  to  Oaesar's  district  of  administrsr 
UoB. 
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■hip  of  the  Hellenic  nation  by  admitting  then,  to  the  lath* 
mian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Macedonia  was  silent ;  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
test in  arms,  and  disdained  to  do  so  in  words.  No  resist- 
ance was  encountered.  Nevertheless  Rome,  by  seizing  the 
keys  to  her  neighbour's  house,  had  converted  that  neighbour 
Into  an  adversary  who,  should  he  recover  his  power,  or 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  occur,  might  be  expected 
emphatically  to  break  the  silence.  Had  the  energetic  and 
prudent  king  Antigonus  Doson  lived  longer,  he  would  have 
doubtless  taken  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  Romans  had  flung 
down,  for,  when  some  years  afterwards  the  dynast  Demetrius 
of  Pharos  withdrew  from  the  hegemony  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
piracy  contrary  to  the  treaty  in  concert  with  the  Istrians, 
and  subdued  the  Atintanes  whom  the  Romans  had  declared 
independent,  Antigonus  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the 
troops  of  Demetrius  fought  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  at 
922.  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (532).   But  Antigonus  died 

»].  2aa  (in  the  winter  533-4) ;  and  his  successor  Philip, 
still  a  boy,  allowed  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus 
to  attack  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  to  destroy  his  capital, 
and  to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom  into  exile 
'•  (535). 

The  mainland  of  Italy  proper,  south  of  the  Apennines, 
Korttaem  ©njoyed  profound  peace  after  the  fall  of  Taren* 
iteJy-  tum  :  the  six  days'  war  with  Falerii  (513)  was 

little  more  than  an  interlude.  But  on  the  norths 
between  the  territory  of  the  confederacy  and  the  natural 
boundary  of  Italy — the  chain  of  the  Alps — there  still 
extended  a  wide  region  not  absolutely  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Beyond  the  Apennines  they  possessed  nothing 
but  the  narrow  space  between  the  Aesis  above  Ancona  and 
tile  Rubico  below  Cesena,*  nearly  the  modern  provinces  of 
Forli  and  Urbino,  South  of  the  Po  the  strong  CeltV)  triba 
of  the  Boii  still  held  its  ground  (from  Parma  to  Bologna) 

*  According  to  the  moat  careful  recent  investigations  of  the  looali* 
tj,  the  Rubico  is  the  Fiumicino  near  Sayignnno,  whioh  however  hsf 
DOW  changied  its  channel  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courw. 
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alongside  of  them,  the  Lingonefi  on  the  east  and  the  Anarea 
on  the  -west  (in  the  region  of  Parma) — imo  smaller  Celtia 
cantons  that  were  probably  clients  of  the  Boii— -peopled  ths 
plain.  At  the  western  end  of  the  plain  the  Liguriaos 
began,  who,  mingled  with  isolated  Celtic  tribes,  and  settled 
on  the  Apennines  westward  from  Kreao  and  Pisa,  oceopied 
the  r^on  of  the  sources  of  the  Po.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po,  nearly  from  Verona  to  the 
coast,  was  possessed  by  the  Veneti,  a  race  diflerent  from  the 
Celts  and  probably  of  Illyrian  extraction.  Between  these 
and  the  western  mountains  were  settled  the  Cenomani 
(about  Brescia  and  Cremona)  who  rarely  acted  with  the 
Celtic  nation  and  were  probably  largely  intermingled  with 
Veneti,  and  the  Insubres  (around  Milan).  The  latter  was 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Celtic  cantons  in  Italy,  and  was 
in  constant  communication  not  merely  with  the  minor  com- 
munities partly  of  Celtic,  partly  of  non-Celtic  extraction, 
that  were  scattered  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  but  also  with  the 
Celtic  cantons  beyond  the  Alps.  The  gates  of  the  Alps,  the 
mighty  stream  navigable  for  230  miles,  and  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  plain  of  the  then  civilized  Europe,  still  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  hereditary  foes  of  the  Italian  name, 
who,  humbled  indeed  and  weakened,  but  still  scarce  even 
nominally  dependent  and  still  troublesome  neighbours,  per- 
severed in  their  barbarism,  and,  thinly  scattered  over  the 
spacious  plains,  continued  to  pasture  their  herds  and  to 
plunder.  It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  the  Romans  would 
hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  these  r^ions ;  the  more  so 
as  the  Celts  gradually  began  to  forgot  their  defeats  in  the 
campaigns  of  471  and  472  and  to  bestir  them- 
selves  again,  and,  what  was  still  more  dangerous, 
the  Transalpine  Celts  began  anew  to  show  themselves  on 
the  south  of  the  Alps. 

In  fact  the  Boii  had  already  renewed  the  war  in  516,  and 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatas  had — without,  it  is 


•     ^""*     true,  the  authority  of  the  general  diet— sum- 


moned the  Transalpine  Gauls  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.     The  latter  had  numerously  answerei  tiif 
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^^  cally  and  in  518  a  Celtic  army  such  as  Italy  had 

not  seen  for  long,  encamped  before  Ariinir  am. 
The  Romans,  for  the  moment  much  too  weak  to  attempt  a 
battle,  concluded  an  armistice,  and  to  gain  time  allowed 
envoys  from  the  Celts  to  proceed  to  Rome,  who  ventured 
in  the  senate  to  demand  the  cession  of  Ariminum*^it 
aeemed  as  if  the  times  of  Brennus  had  returned.  But  an 
unexpected  incident  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  it  had 
well  begun.  The  Boii,  dissatisfied  with  their  unbidden 
allies  and  afraid  probably  for  their  own  territory,  fell  into 
variance  with  the  Transalpine  Gauls.  An  open  battle  took 
place  between  the  two  Celtic  hosts ;  and,  after  the  chiefs  of 
the  Boii  had  been  put  to  death  by  their  own  men,  the 
Transalpine  Gauls  returned  home.  The  Boii  were  thus 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  latter  were 
at  liberty  to  expel  them  like  the  Senones,  and  to  advance  at 
least  to  the  Po ;  but  they  preferred  to  grant  the  Boii  peace 
in  return  for  the  cession  of  some  districts  of  their  land 
(518).  This  was  probably  done,  because  they 
were  just  at  that  time  expecting  the  renewed 
outbreak  of  war  with  Carthage ;  but,  after  that  war  had 
been  averted  by  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  true  policy  require^/ 
the  Roman  government  to  take  possession  as  speedily  and 
entirely  as  possible  of  the  country  up  to  the  Alps.  Accord* 
ingly  the  constant  apprehensions  of  such  a  Roman  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Celts  were  sufficiently  justified.  The 
Romans,  however,  were  in  no  haste ;  and  so  the  Celts  them- 
selves began  the  war,'either  because  the  Roman  assignations 
of  land  on  the  east  coast  (522),  although  not  a 
measure  immediately  directed  agninst  them,  made 
them  apprehensive  of  danger ;  or  because  they  perceived 
that  a  war  with  Rome  for  the  possession  of  Lombardy  was 
inevitable ;  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable,  because  their 
Celtic  impatience  was  onco  more  weary  of  inaction  and  pre- 
ferred to  arm  for  a  new  warlike  expedition.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Cenomani,  who  acted  w  ith  the  Veneti  and 
declared  for  the  Romans,  all  the  Italian  Celts  concurred  id 
the  war,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Celts  of  the  u('pei 
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valley  of  the  Rhone,  or  rather  by  a  number  of  adveiiturert 
belonging  to  them,  under  the  leaders  Concolitanus  and 
Aneroestus.*  With  50,000  warriors  on  foot,  and  20,000  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots,  the  leaders  of  the  Celts  advanced 
to  the  Apennines  (529).  The  Romans  had  not 
anticipated  an  attack  on  this  side,  and  had  not 
fe]i] tooted  that  the  Celts,  disregarding  the  Roman  fortresses 
on  the  east  coast  and  the  protection  of  their  own  kinsmen, 
would  venture  to  advance  directly  against  the  capital.  Nol 
very  long  before  a  similar  Celtic  swarm  had  in  an  exactly 
similar  way  overrun  Greece.  The  danger  was  serious,  and 
appeared  still  more  serious  than  it  really  was.  The  belief 
that  Rome's  destruction  was  this  time  inevitable,  and  that 
the  Roman  soil  was  fated  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Gauls,  was  so  generally  diffused  among  the  multitude  in 
Rome  itself  that  the  government  reckoned  it  not  beneath  its 
dignity  to  allay  the  absurd  superstitious  belief  of  the  mob 
by  an  act  still  more  absurd,  and  to  bury  alive  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman  in  the  Roman  Forum  with  a 
view  to  fulBl  the  sentence  of  destiny.  At  the  same  time 
they  made  more  serious  preparations.  Of  the  two  consular 
armies,  each  of  which  numbered  about  25,000  infantry  and 
1,100  cavalry,  one  was  stationed  in  Sardinia  under  Gaius 
Atilius  Regulus,  the  other  at  Ariminum  under  Lucius 
Aemilius  Papus.  Both  received  orders  to  repair  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  Etruria,  the  point  of  immediate  danger.    The 

*  These,  whom  Polybius  designates  as  the  *'  Celts  in  the  Alps  and 
on  the  Rhone,  who  on  account  of  their  character  as  military  adventurers 
arc  called  Gacsati  (free  lances)/*  are  in  the  Gapitoline  Fasti  named  Oer- 
mnni.  It  is  possible  that  the  contemporary  annalists  may  have  here 
mentioned  Celts  aloiie,  and  that  it  was  the  historical  speculation  of  the 
age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  that  first  induced  the  editors  of  these  Fasti 
to  treat  them  as  **  Germans."  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the 
Germnns  in  the  Fasti  was  based  on  contemporary  records — in  which 
case  this  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  name — we  nmst  regard  it  as  de* 
noting  not  tlie  Germanic  races  who  were  afterwards  so  called,  but  a 
Celtic  horde ;  and  this  hypothesis  may  be  the  more  readi)}  adopted, 
•inoe,  according  to  the  view  of  the  best  philologists,  the  name  Oermam 
is  not  of  Germanio  but  of  "veltic  origin,  and  perhaps  signifies  "  oners." 
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Celts  had  already  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  a 
garrison  at  home  to  &ce  the  Cenoroani  and  Veneti,  who 
were  allied  ¥ntih  Rome ;  now  the  levy  of  the  Umbrians  was 
directed  to  advance  from  their  native  mountains  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Boil,  and  to  inflict  all  the  injury  which  they 
oould  think  of  on  the  enemy  upon  his  own  soil.  The  militia 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  was  to  occupy  the  Apennines, 
and  if  possible  to  obstruct  the  passage  till  the  regular  troops 
oould  arrive.  A  reserve  was  formed  in  Rome  of  50,000 
men.  Throughout  all  Italy,  which  on  this  occasion  recog- 
nized its  true  champion  in  Rome,  the  men  capable  of  service 
were  enrolled,  and  stores  and  materials  of  war  were 
collected. 

All  this,  however,  required  time.  For  once  the  Romans 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised,  and  it  was  too  late 
at  least  to  save  Etruria.  The  Celts  found  the  Apennines 
weakly  defended,  and  plundered  unopposed  the  rich  plains 
of  the  Tuscan  territory,  which  for  long  had  seen  no  enemy. 
They  were  already  at  Clusium,  three  days'  march  from 
Rome,  when  the  army  of  Ariminum,  under  the  consul 
Papus,  appeared  on  their  flank,  while  the  Etruscan  militia, 
which  after  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  had  assembled  in 
rear  of  the  Gauls,  followed  the  line  of  the  enemy's  march. 
Suddenly  one  evening,  after  the  two  armies  had  already  en 
camped  and  the  bivouac  flres  were  kindled,  the  Celtic  in 
fantry  again  broke  up  and  retreated  on  the  road  towards 
Faesulae  (Fiesole) :  the  cavalry  occupied  the  advanced 
posts  during  the  night,  and  followed  the  main  force  next 
morning.  When  the  Tuscan  militia,  who  had  pitched  their 
camp  dose  upon  the  enemy,  became  aware  of  his  departure, 
they  imagined  that  the  host  had  begun  to  disperse,  and 
inarched  hastily  in  pursuit.  The  Gauls  had  reckoned  on 
this  very  result :  their  infantry,  which  had  rested  and  was 
drawn  up  in  order,  awaited  on  a  well-chosen  battle-field  the 
Roman  militia,  which  came  up  from  its  forced  march 
fatigued  and  disordered.  Six  thousand  men  fell  after  a 
furious  combat,  and  the  rest  of  the  militia,  which  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  a  hill,  would  have  periuhed 
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had  not  the  oousular  army  appeared  just  in  time.  Thie 
induced  the  Gauls  to  return  homeward.  Their  dexterously 
contrired  plan  for  preventing  the  unign  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  and  annihilating  the  weaker  in  detail,  had  only  par. 
lially  been  successful;  now  it  seemed  to  them  advisable 
first  of  all  to  place  in  security  their  considerable  booty. 
For  the  sake  of  an  easier  line  of  march  they  proceeded 
from  the  district  of  Chiusi,  where  they  were,  to  the  level 
coast,  and  were  marching  along  the  shore,  when  they  found 
an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  way.  It  was  the  Sardinian 
legions,  which  had  landed  at  Pisae ;  and,  when  they  arrived 
too  late  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  bad  im^ 
mediately  put  themselves  in  motion  and  were  advancing 
along  the  coast  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  march  of  the 
BftUiaof  Gauls.  Near  Telamon  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Teimon.  Qmbrone)  they  met  with  the  enemy.  While 
the  Roman  infantry  advanced  with  close  front  along  the 
great  road,  tbe  cavalry,  led  by  the  consul  Gaius  Atilius 
Regulus  in  person,  made  a  side  movement  so  as  to  take  the 
Gauls  in  flank,  and  to  acquaint  the  other  Roman  army  under 
Papus  as  soon  as  possible  with  their  arrival.  A  hot  cavalry 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  along  with  many  brave 
Romans  Regulus  fell ;  but  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  life  in 
vain :  his  object  was  gained.  Papus  became  aware  of  the 
conflict,  and  guessed  how  matters  stood  ;  he  hastily  arrayed 
his  l^iotts,  and  on  both  sides  the  Celtic  host  was  now 
pressed  by  the  Romans.  Courageously  it  made  its  disposi- 
tions for  the  double  conflict,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  and 
Insubres  against  the  troops  of  Papus,  the  Alpine  Taurisoi 
and  the  Boii  against  the  Sardinian  l^ons ;  the  cavalry 
combat  pursued  its  course  apart  on  the  flank.  The  forces 
were  in  numbers  not  unequally  matched,  and  the  desperate 
position  of  the  Gauls  impelled  them  to  the  most  obstinate 
resistance.  But  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  accustomed  only  to 
close  fighting,  gave  way  before  the  missiles  of  the  Roman 
skirmishers ;  in  thi  hand-to-band  combat  the  better  temper 
of  the  Roman  weapons  placed  the  Gauls  at  a  disadvantage , 
and  at  last  an  attack  in  flank  by  the  victoiious  Roman  cav 
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ftlry  decided  the  day.  The  Celtic  horsemen  made  their 
escape ;  the  infantry,  wedged  in  bet  Mreen  the  sea  and  the 
three  Roman  armies,  had  no  means  of  flight :  10,000  Celts, 
with  their  king  Concolitanus,  were  taken  prisoners ;  40,000 
others  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  Aneroestus  and  his 
attendants  had,  after  the  Celtic  fashion,  put  themselves  to 
death. 

The  yictory  was  complete,  and  the  Romans  were  firmly 
resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  surprises  by  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Celts  on  the  south  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  following  year  (530)  the  Boii  subuiitted 
without   resistance  along  with  the   Lingones; 
S2S.  and  in  the  year  after  that  (531)  the  Anares ;  W} 

Tb«  odte  that  the  plain  as  £ir  as  the  Po  was  in  the  hands 
tboir  own  of  the  Romaus.  The  conquest  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  cost  a  more  serious  struggle. 
Gaius  Flaminius  crossed  the  river  in  the  newly<«cquired 
territory  of  the  Anares  (somewhere  near  Pia- 
oenxa)  iu  531 ;  but  during  the  passage,  and  still 
more  while  making  good  his  footing  on  the  other  side,  he 
suffered  so  heavy  losses  and  found  himself  with  the  river  in 
his  rear  in  so  dangerous  a  position,  that  he  made  a  capituldp 
tion  with  the  enemy  to  secure  a  free  retreat,  which  the  Insu- 
bres  foolishly  conceded.  Scarce,  however,  had  he  escaped 
when  he  appeared  in  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  and, 
united  with  them,  advanced  for  the  second  time  from  the 
north  into  the  canton  of  the  Insubres.  The  Gauls  per^ 
ceived  what  was  now  the  object  of  the  Romans,  when  il 
was  too  late :  they  took  from  the  temple  of  their  goddess 
the  golden  standards  called  the  ^immoveable,"  and  with 
their  whole  levy,  50,000  strong,  they  offered  battle  to  the 
Romans.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  critical :  they 
were  stationed  with  their  back  to  a  river  (perhaps  the 
Oglio),  separated  from  home  by  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
left  to  depend  for  aid  in  battle  as  well  as  for  their  line  of 
retreat  on  the  uncertain  friendship  of  the  Cenomani.  There 
was,  however,  no  choice.  The  Gauls  fighting  in  the  Roman 
ranks  were  placed  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  stream ;  on  th< 
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right  bank,  opposite  to  the  Insubres,  the  Ronian  legions  wert 
drawn  up,  and  the  bridges  were  broken  down  that  thej 
might  not  be  assailed,  at  least  in  the  rear,  by  their  dubioui 
allies. 

In  this  way  undoubtedly  the  rirer  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  their  homeward  route  lay  through  the  hostile  army 
But  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  and  of  Roman  dia* 
eipline  achieved  the  yictory,  and  the  army  cut  its  way 
through :  onoe  more  the  Roman  tactics  had  redeemed  the 
blunders  of  the  general.  The  victory  was  due  to  the  sol* 
diers  and  officers,  not  to  the  generals,  who  gained  a  triumph 
only  through  popular  favour  in  opposition  to  the  just  decree 
of  the  senate.  Gladly  would  the  Insubree  have  made  peace ; 
but  Rome  required  unconditional  subjection,  and  things  hdd 
not  yet  come  to  that  pass.  They  tried  to  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  help  of  their  northern  kinsmen ;  and,  with 
30,000  mercenaries  whom  they  had  raised  amongst  these 
and  their  own  levy,  they  received  the  two  consular  armies 
advancing  onoe  more  in  the  following  year  (532) 
from  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  to  invade 
their  land.  Various  obstinate  combats  took  place;  in  a 
diversion,  attempted  by  the  Insubres  against  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Clastidium  (Casteggio,  below  Pavia),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  Gallic  king  Virdumarus  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  consul  Marcus  Marcellus.  But,  after  a 
battle  partially  gained  by  the  Celts  but  ultimately  decided 
in  &vour  of  the  Romans,  the  consul  Gnaeus  Scipio  took  by 
assault  Mediolanum,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and  the 
capture  of  that  town  and  of  Comum  terminated  their  resist* 
ance.  Thus  the  Celts  of  Italy  were  completely 
wmmA  vanquished,  and  as,  just  before,  the  Romans  had 
^  "^  shown  to  the  Hellenes  in  the  war  with  the  pi- 
rates the  difference  between  a  Roman  and  a  Greek  sovo> 
reignty  of  the  seas,  so  they  had  now  brilliantly  demon- 
itrated  that  Rome  knew  how  to  defend  the  gates  of  Ital^ 
against  freebooters  on  land  very  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  Macedonia  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Greece,  and  that 
In  spite  of  all  internal  quarrels  Italy  presented  a  united 
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firoDt  to  the  Gommon  enemy,  while  Greece  exhibited  distrao 
tion  and  discord. 

The  boundai  J  of  the  Alps  was  reached,  in  so  far  as  th€ 
whole  flat  country  on  the  Po  was  either  rendered  subject  to 
the  Bomans,  or,  like  the  territories  of  the  Cenonaani  and 
Veneti,  was  occupied  by  dependent  allies.  It  needed  time, 
however,  to  reap  the  consequences  of  this  victory  and  to 
Romanize  the  land.  In  this  the  Romans  did  not  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure.  In  the  mountainous  north- 
west of  Italy  and  in  the  more  remote  districts  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  they  tolerated,  on  the  whole,  the  former 
inhabitants ;  the  numerous  wars,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  waged  with  the  Ligurians  in  particular 
(first  in  516)  appear  to  have  been  slave-hunts 
rather  than  wars,  and,  often  as  the  cantons  and  valleys  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  Roman  sovereignty  in  that  quarter 
was  ordinarily  but  an  empty  name.  The  expedition  to 
Istria  also  (533)  appears  not  to  have  aimed  at 
much  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  last  lurk 
ing-places  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  communication  by  land  along  the  coast  between  the  Italian 
conquests  of  Rome  and  her  acquisitions  on  the  other  shore. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Celts  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Po 
were  doomed  irretrievably  to  destruction;  for,  owing  to 
the  looseness  of  the  ties  connecting  the  Celtic  nation,  none 
of  the  northern  Celtic  cantons  took  part  with  their  Italian 
kinsmen  except  for  money,  and  the  Romans  looked  on  the 
latter  not  only  as  their  national  foes,  but  as  the  usurpers  of 
their  natural  heritage.  The  extensive  assignations  of  land 
in  522  had  already  filled  the' whole  territory  be- 
tween Picenum  and  Ariminum  with  Roman 
colonists;  further  measures  of  the  same  character  were 
taken,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  dislodge  and  extirpate  a 
oalf-barbarous  population  like  the  Celtic,  but  partially  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  and  destitute  of  walled  towns.  The 
great  northern  highway,  which  had  been,  probably  some 
eighty  years  earlier,  carried  by  way  of  Otriooli  to  Nami, 
and  had  shortly  before  been  prolonged  to  the  newly-founded 
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fortress  of  Spoletium  (514),  was  now  (534)  car 
ried,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Flaminian  ^  road, 
by  way  of  the  newly  established  market-village  Forum 
Flaminii  (near  Foligno),  through  the  pass  of  Fur]o  to  the 
eoast,  and  thence  along  the  latter  from  Fanum  (Fano)  to 
Ariminum ;  it  was  the  first  artifidal  road  which  crossed  tb« 
Apennines  and  connected  the  two  Italian  seas.  Great  zeal 
was  manifested  in  coyering  the  newly  acquired  fertile  terri- 
tory with  Roman  townships.  Already  on  the  Po  itself  the 
strong  fortress  of  Plaoentia  (Piacenia)  had  been  founded  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  river ;  already  had  Cremona  been 
laid  out  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Mutina  (Modena),  in  the  territory  acquired  from  the  Boii 
on  the  right,  had  far  advanced ;  already  preparations  were 
being  made  for  further  assignations  of  land  and  for  contlnii- 
ing  the  highway,  when  a  sudden  event  interrupted  tbe  B» 
mans  in  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  suceessea. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

QAMILOAB  AHD  HAKHIBAI« 

Ths  treaty  with  Rome  in  518  gave  to  the  Carthaginiaiif 
^  pease,  but  they  paid  for  it  dearly.    That  the 

flitaatJonof     tribute  of  the  larirest  portion  of  Sicily  now 
wAm^        flowed  into  the  enemy's  exchequer  instead  of 


the  Carthaginian  treasury,  was  the  least  part  of 
their  loss.  They  felt  a  far  keener  r^ret  when  they  found 
that  they  had  to  abandon  the  hope  of  monopolizing  all  the 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Medi« 
terranean,  just  as  that  hope  seemed  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment. 
They  now  beheld  their  whole  system  of  commercial  policy 
broken  up,  the  south-western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  had  hitherto  exclusively  commanded,  converted 
since  the  loss  of  Sicily  into  an  open  thorough&re  for  all 
nations,  and  the  commerce  of  Ftaly  rendered  completely 
independent  of  the  Phoenicians.  Nevertheless  the  peaceful 
Sidonians  might  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  acquiesce  in 
this  result.  Tliey  had  met  with  similar  blows  already ; 
they  had  been  obliged  to  share  with  the  Massiliots,  the 
Etruscans,  and  tho  Sicilian  Greeks  what  they  had  previously 
possessed  alone ;  even  now  the  possessions  which  they  re 
tained,  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  gates  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^ 
were  sufficient  to  confer  power  and  prosperity.  But  in 
truth,  where  was  their  security  that  these  at  least  would 
continue  in  their  hands  ? 

The  demands  made  by  Regulus,  and  his  very  near  ap- 
proach to  the  obtaining  of  what  he  asked,  could  only  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  willing  to  forget;  and  if 
Rome  should  now  renew  from  Ldlybaeum  the  enterpris« 
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which  she  had  undertaken  with  so  great  success  from  Italy, 
Carthage  would  undoubtedly  fall,  unless  the  perversity  of 
the  enemy  or  some  special  piece  of  good  fortune  should 
mtervene  to  save  it.  No  doubt  they  had  peace  for  tho 
present ;  but  the  ratification  of  that  peace  had  hung  on  a 
thread,  and  they  knew  what  public  opinion  in  Rome  thcwght 
of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  concluded.  It  might  bo  ihai 
Rome  was  not  yet  meditating  the  conquest  of  Africa  and 
was  content  with  Italy ;  but  if  tlie  existence  of  the  Carthar 
ginian  state  depended  on  that  contentment,  the  prospect 
was  but  a  sorry  one ;  and  where  was  the  security  that  the 
Romans  might  not  find  it  even  convenient  for  their  Italian 
policy  to  extirpate  rather  than  reduce  to  subjection  their 
African  neighbour  1 

In  short,  Carthage  could  only  regard  the  peace-  of  518 
^f  in  the  light  of  a  truce,  and  could  not  but  employ 

War  party       it  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable  renewal  of 

and  peaoa  ^     ^ 

pwtvta  the  war;  not  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the 
defeat  which  she  had  suffered,  nor  even  with  the 
direct  view  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost,  but  in  order  to 
secure  for  herself  an  existence  that  should  not  be  dependent 
on  the  good-will  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  war  of  annihi- 
lation Lb  surely,  though  in  point  of  time  indefinitely,  im- 
pending over  a  weaker  state,  the  wiser,  more  resolute,  and 
more  devoted  men — who  would  immediately  prepare  for 
the  unavoidable  struggle,  accept  it  at  a  &vourable  moment, 
and  thus  cover  their  defensive  policy  by  offensive  tactics — ^ 
always  find  themselves  hampered  by  the  indolent  and  cow- 
ardly mass  of  the  money-worshippe4r8,  of  the  aged  and 
feeble,  and  of  the  thoughtless  who  wish  merely  to  gain  time, 
to  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  to  postpone  at  any  price  the 
final  struggle.  So  there  was  in  Carthage  a  party  for  peace  y 
and  a  party  for  war,  both,  as  was  natural,  associating  them- 
selves with  the  political  distinction  which  already  existed 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  reformers.  The  former 
found  its  support  in  the  governing  boards,  the  council  of 
the  Ancients  and  that  of  the  Hundred,  led  by  Himno  th« 
Great,  as  he  was  called ;  the  latter  found  its  support  in  the 
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loaders  of  the  multitude,  particularly  the  much-respected 
Hasdrubaly  and  in  the  officers  of  the  Sicilian  armj,  whose 
great  successes  under  the  leadership  of  Hamilcar,  although 
they  had  been  otherwise  fruitless,  had  at  least  shown  to  the 
patriots  a  method  which  appeared  to  promise  deliverance 
from  the  great  danger  that  beset  them.  Vehement  feud 
had  probably  long  subsisted  between  these  parties,  when 
the  Libyan  war  intervened  to  suspend  the  strife.  We  have 
already  related  how  that  war  arose.  After  the  governing 
party  had  ipjstigated  the  mutiny  by  their  incapable  adminis- 
feration  which  frustrated  all  the  precautionary  measures  of 
the  Sicilian  officers,  had  converted  that  mutiny  into  a  revo- 
lution by  the  operation  of  their  inhuman  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  at  length  brought  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  by  their  military  incapacity — and  particularly  that 
of  their  leader  Hanno,  the  destroyer  of  their  army — Ha* 
milcar  Barca,  the  hero  of  Ercte,  was  in  the  perilous  emei^ 
gency  solicited  by  the  government  itself  to  save  it  from  the 
effects  of  its  blunders  and  crimes.  He  accepted  the  com* 
mand,  and  had  the  magnanimity  not  to  resign  it  even  when 
they  appointed  Hanno  as  his  colleague.  Indeed,  when  the 
indignant  army  sent  the  latter  home,  Hamilcar  had  the 
self-control  a  second  time  to  concede  to  him,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  government,  a  share  in  the  command ;  and, 
in  spite  of  his  enemies  and  in  spite  of  such  a  colleague,  he 
was  able  by  his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  by  his  dexte^ 
ous  treatment  of  the  Numidian  sheiks,  and  by  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  organization  and  generalship,  in  a  singularly 
short  time  to  put  down  the  revolt  entirely  and 
m.  to  recall  rebellious  Africa  to  its  allegiance  (end 

of  517).^^ 

Duihig  this  war  the  patrot  party  had  kept  silence , 
now  it  spoke  out  the  louder.  On  the  one  hand  this  catas- 
trophe had  brought  to  light  the  utterly  corrupt  and  perni- 
cious character  of  the  ruling  oligarchy,  their  incapacity 
theii  coterie-policy,  their  leanings  towards  the  Romans. 
On  the  other  hand  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  and  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  which  Rome  on  that  occasion  assumed,  showed 
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plainly  even  to  the  humblest  that  a  declaratior  of  war  by 
Rome  was  constantly  hanging  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
over  Carthage,  and  Uiat^  if  Carthage  in  her  present  circum^ 
stances  went  to  war  with  Rome,  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  the  downfall  of  the  Phoenician  dominion  in 
Libya.  Probably  there  were  in  Carthage  not  a  few  wko, 
despairing  of  the  future  of  their  country,  counselled  emi> 
gration  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic;  who  could  blame 
them?  But  minds  of  the  nobler  order  disdain  to  save 
themselves  apart  from  their  nation,  and  great  natures  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  deriving  enthusiasm  from  circumstances  in 
which  the  multitude  of  good  men  despair.  They  accepted 
the  new  conditions  just  as  Rome  dictated  them  ;  no  course 
was  left  but  to  submit  and,  adding  ft*esh  bitterness  to  their 
former  hatred,  carefully  to  cherish  and  husband  resentment 
<^-that  last  resource  of  an  injured  nation.  They  then  took 
steps  towards  a  political  reform.*  They  had  become  suffi- 
ciently convinced  of  the  incorrigibleness  of  the  party  in 
power :  the  fact  that  the  governing  lords  had  even  in  the 
last  war  neither  forgotten  their  spite  nor  learned  greater 
wisdom,  was  shown  by  the  effrontery  bordering  on  sim* 
plicity  with  which  Uiey  now  instituted  proceedings  against 
Hamilcar  as  the  originator  of  the  mercenary  war,  because 
he  had  without  authority  from  the  government  promised 
money  to  his  Sicilian  soldiers.  Had  the  dub  of  officers 
and  popular  leaders  desired  to  overthrow  this  rotten  and 
wretched  government,  it  would  hardly  have  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  Carthage  itself;  but  it  would  have  met 
with  a  more  formidable  obstacle  in  Rome,  with  which  the 

*  Oar  aecoantfl  as  to  these  events  are  not  only  imperfect  baft  oao 
lided,  Ibr  of  course  it  was  the  Torsion  of  the  Carthaginian  peaoe.  party 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  annalists.  Even,  however,  in  our 
mntiUited  and  distorted  accounts  (the  most  important  are  those  of  Fabl 
OS,  in  Polyb.  iii.  8 ;  Appian,  Hiap,  4 ;  and  Diodorus,  xxv.  p.  567)  the 
relations  of  the  parties  appear  deariy  enough.  Of  the  vulgar  gossip  b| 
which  Hb  opponents  sought  to  blaoken  the  '*  revolutionary  oombina* 
tion  **  {htttkQtUt  raw  nortiifotdrMr  av^ttfTTMir)  specimens  may  be  had  Is 
Nepos  {Ham,  S),  to  wbicb  it  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  a  parallel 
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chiefe  of  the  government  in  Carthage  already  maintained 
relations  that  bordered  on  treason.  To  all  the  other  difli* 
eultics  of  the  position  there  fell  to  be  added  the  oircum* 
•lanoe,  that  the  means  of  saving  their  country  had  to  bo 
ereated  without  allowing  the  Romans,  or  their  own  govern- 
ment with  its  Roman  tendencies,  to  become  rightly  aware 
of  what  was  doing. 

So  they  left  the  constitution  untouched,  and  the  chiefs 
^^^^^  of  the  government  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 

eommaiidflr-  exclusive  privileges  and  of  the  public  property. 
It  was  merely  proposed  and  carried,  that  of  the 
two  commanders-in-chief,  who  at  the  end  of  the  Libyan  war 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Carthaginian  troops,  Hanno  and 
Hamilcar,  the  former  should  be  recalled,  and  the  latter 
should  be  nominated  commander-in-chief  for  all  Africa  dur- 
ing an  indefinite  period.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should 
hold  a  position  iiidependent  of  the  governing  corporations-^ 
his  antagonists  called  it  an  unconstitutional  monarchical 
power,  Cato  calls  it  a  dictatorship — and  that  he  could  only 
be  recalled  and  placed  upon  his  trial  by  the  popular  assem- 
bly.* Even  the  choice  of  a  successor  was  to  be  vested  not 
in  the  authorities  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  army,  that  is,  in 
the  Carthaginians  serving  in  the  army  as  Gerusiasts  or  ofli- 
oers,  who  were  named  in  treaties  also  along  with  the  geno> 
nd.  Of  course  the  right  of  confirmation  was  reserved  to 
the  popular  assembly.  Whether  this  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  Usurpation,  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  war 
party  regarded  and  treated  the  army  as  its  special  domain. 

The  duties  of  Hamilcar  were  modest  in  form.  Wars 
with  the  Numidian  tribes  on  the  borders  never  ceased ;  only 
a  short  time  previously  the  **  city  of  a  hundred  gates,** 
Theveste  (Tebessa),  in  the  interior  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians.    The  task  of  continuing  this  border  war* 

*  The  Baroine  fsmily  oondude  the  moat  important  state  treaties 
and  the  ratification  of  the  governing  board  is  a  formality  (PoL  iii.  21)^ 
Rome  enters  her  protest  before  them  and  before  the  Senate  (Pol.  iii  16). 
The  position  of  that  family  towards  Carthage  in  many  poiots  retembler 
that  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  towards  the  Statcs-GeneraL 
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fiu*e,  which  was  allotted  to  the  new  x>mmander«in-chi6f  of 
Africa,  was  not  in  itself  of  such  importance  as  to  prevent 
the  Carthaginian  government,  which  was  allowed  to  do  as  it 
liked  in  its  own  immediate  sphere,  from  tacitly  conniving  at 
the  decrees  passed  in  reference  to  the  matter  by  the  populai 
assembly ;  and  the  Romans  did  not  perhaps  reoognize  iU 
significance  at  all. 

Thus  there  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of  the  army  the  very 
Hmiioar'a  ™A"i  ^^^  ^^  ^ven  proof  in  the  Sicilian  and  in 
warpK4«ota.  ^^  Libyan  wars  that  fate  had  destined  him,  if 
any  one,  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  noble  struggle  of  man  with  &te  waged  more  nobly 
than  by  hinu  The  army  was  intended  to  save  the  state ; 
but  what  sort  of  army?  The  Carthaginian 
civic  militia  had  fought  not  badly  under  Ha- 
milcar's  leadership  in  the  Libyan  war ;  but  he  knew  well, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  lead  out  the  merchants  and  manu&o- 
turers  of  a  city  which  is  in  the  extremity  of  peril  for  once 
to  battle,  and  another  to  form  them  into  soldiers.  The 
patriot  party  in  Carthage  furnished  him  with  excellent  offi- 
cers, but  it  was  of  course  almost  exclusively  the  cultivated 
class  that  was  represented  in  it.  He  had  no  citixeu*militia, 
at  most  a  few  squadrons  of  Libyphoenician  cavalry.  The 
task  was  to  form  an  army  out  of  Libyan  conscripts  and 
mercenaries ;  a  task  possible  in  the  hands  of  a  general  like 
Ilamiloar,  but  possible  even  for  him  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  able  to  pay  his  men  punctually  and  well.  But 
he  had  learned,  by  experience  in  Sicily,  that  the  state  i-eve- 
nues  of  Carthage  were  expended  in  Carthage  itself  on 
matters  much  more  urgent  than  the  payment  of  the  armies 
that  fought  against  the  enemy.  The  warfare  which  he 
waged,  accordingly,  had  to  support  itself  and  he  had  to 
earry  out  on  a  great  scale,  what  he  had  already  attempted 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Monte  Pellegrino.  But 
further,  Hamilcar  was  not  only  a  military  chief 
•«e  was  also  a  party  leader.  In  opposition  to  the  implaca- 
ble governing  party,  which  eagerly  but  patiently  waited 
for  an  cpportunity  of  overthrowing  him,  he  had  to  seek 
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support  among  the  citizens;  wd  although  their  leaders 
might  be  ever  so  pure  and  noble,  the  multitude  vas  deeply 
corrupt  and  accustomed  by  the  unhappy  Fjstem  of  corrup 
tion  to  give  nothing  without  being  paid  fcx  it.  lu  particii> 
lar  emergencies,  indeed,  necessity  or  enthi;;siasm  might  for 
the  moment  prevail,  as  everywhere  happe*is  even  with  the 
most  venal  corporations ;  but^  if  Hamilcar  wished  to  secure 
the  permanent  support  of  the  Carthaginian  community  Sat 
his  plan,  which  at  the  best  could  only  be  executed  after  a 
series  of  years,  he  had  to  supply  his  friends  at  home  with 
regular  consignments  of  money  as  the  means  of  keeping  the 
mob  in  good  humour.  Thus  compelled  io  ^^  or  to  buy 
from  the  lukewarm  and  venal  multitude  pernrassion  to  save 
it ;  compelled  to  wring  from  the  arrogance  of  men  whom 
he  hated  and  whom  he  had  constantly  conquered,  at  the 
price  of  humiliation  and  of  silence,  the  respite  indispensable 
for  his  ends;  compelled  to  conceal  from  those  despised 
traitors  to  their  country,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  of 
his  native  city,  his  plans  and  his  contempt — the  noble  hero 
stood  with  few  friends  of  congenial  sentiments  between 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within,  building  upon  the  irr^ 
solution  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  at  once  deceiving  both 
and  defying  both,  if  only  he  might  gain  means,  money,  and 
men  for  the  contest  with  a  land  which,  even  were  the  army 
ready  to  strike  the  blow,  it  seemed  difficult  to  reach  and 
scarce  possible  to  vanquish.  He  was  still  a  young  man, 
little  beyond  thirty,  but  he  had  apparently,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  a  foreboding  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  attain  the  end  of  his  labours,  or  to  see 
otherwise  than  afar  off  the  promised  land.  When  he  left 
CSarthage  he  enjoined  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  of  age 
to  swear  at  the  altar  of  the  supreme  God  eternal  hatred  tc 
the  Roman  name,  and  reared  him  and  his  younger  sons 
ilasdrubal  and  Mago — ^the  ^  lion's  brood,'.'  us  he  called  them 
I— in  the  camp  as  the  inheritors  of  his  projects,  of  his  genius^ 
and  of  his  hatred. 

TIh   new  commander-in-chief  of  Libya  departed  fro  mi 
auiiku        Carthage  immediately  after  the  termination^  ol 
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^^^j^^  ^      the  mercenary  war  (perhaps  in  the  spring  of 
wp2E/  518).     He  apparently  meditated  an  ezpeditioii 

^^^  against  the  free    Libyans  in  the  west.      His 

urmy,  wfiioh  was  especially  strong  in  elephants,  marchec 
ftlong  the  coast ;  by  its  side  sailed  the  fleet,  led  by  his  faith 
fill  associate  Hasdrubal.  Suddenly  tidings  came  that  h2 
had  crossed  the  sea  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  had  land 
ed  in  Spain,  where  he  was  waging  war  with  the  nativcs^- 
with  people  who  had  done  him  no  harm,  and  without  orden 
from  his  govern ment,  as  the  Carthaginian  authorities  com- 
plained. They  could  not  complain  at  any  rate  that  he 
neglected  the  affairs  of  Africa ;  when  the  Numidians  once 
more  rebelled,  his  lieutenant  Hasdrubal  so  effectually 
routed  them  that  for  a  long  period  there  was  tranquillity 
on  the  frontier,  and  several  tribes  hitherto  independent  sub- 
g^^^^  mitted  to  pay  tribute.     What  he  personally  did 

to  S^iiw  ^^  Spain,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  trace  in  d^ 
tail.  His  achievements  compelled  Cato  the 
elder,  who,  a  generation  after  Hamilcar's  death,  beheld  in 
Spain  the  still  fresh  traces  of  his  working,  to  exclaim,  not- 
withstanding all  his  hatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  no 
king  was  worthy  to  be  named  by  the  side  of  Hamilcar 
Barca.  Their  results  still  show  to  us,  at  least  in  a  genera] 
way,  what  was  accomplished  by  Hamilcar  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life 
(518-526).  till  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  fighting 
bravely  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  met  his  death  like  Scham- 
horst  just  as  his  plans  were  beginning  to  reach  maturity. 
During  the  next  eight  years  (527-534)'  the  heii 
of  his  office  and  of  his  plans,  his  son-in-law  Ha.s- 
drubal,  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  his  master  the  work 
rhich  Hamilcar  had  begun.  Instead  of  the  small  entrepAt 
fbi  trade,  which,  along  with  the  protectorate  of  Gadcs,  was 
all  that  Carthage  had  hitherto  possessed  on  the  Spanjsh 
coast,  and  which  she  had  treated  as  a  dependency  of  Libya, 
a  Carthaginian  kingdom  was  founded  in  Spain  by  the  gene* 
ralship  of  Hamilcar,  and  confirmed  by  the  adroit  atatej^ 
nianship  of  Hasdrubal     The  fairest  regions  of  Spain,  tn€ 
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«)uthern  and  eastern  coasts,  became  Phoenician  provinces, 
Towns  were  founded;  above  all,  "Spanish  Carthage'' 
(Cartagena)  was  established  by  Hasdrubal  on  the  only  good 
liarbour  along  the  south  coast,  oontaining  the  splendid 
''  rojal  castle  "  of  its  founder.  Agriculture  flourished,  and 
tftill  more  mining  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  discovery 
of  the  silver-mines  of  Cartagena,  which  a  century  after 
wards  had  a  yearly  produce  o^  more  than  £360,000  (36,- 
000,000  sesterces).  Most  of  the  communities  as  far  as  tlM* 
Ebro  became  dependent  on  Carthage  and  paid  tribute  to  it 
Hasdrubal  skilfully  by  every  means,  even  by  intermarriage, 
attached  the  chiefs  to  the  interests  of  Carthage.  Thun 
Carthage  acquired  in  Spain  a  rich  market  for  its  commerce 
and  manu^tures ;  and  not  only  did  the  revenues  of  the 
province  sustain  the  army,  but  there  remained  a  balance  t<) 
be  remitted  to  Carthage  and  reserved  for  future  use.  The 
province  at  the  same  time  formed  and  trained  the  army ; 
regular  levies  took  place  in  the  territory  subject  to  Car* 
thage ;  the  prisoners  of  war  were  incorporated  with  Cartha^ 
ginian  corps.  Contingents  and  mercenaries,  as  many  as 
were  desired,  were  supplied  by  the  dependent  communities. 
During  his  long  life  of  war&re  the  soldier  found  in  the 
camp  a  second  home,  and  found  a  substitute  for  patriotism 
in  fidelity  to  his  standard  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
great  leaders.  Constant  conflicts  with  the  brave  Iberians 
and  Celts  created  a  serviceable  infantry,  to  co-operate  with 
the  excellent  Numidian  cavalry. 

So  far  as  Carthage  was  concerned,  the  Barcides  were 

TbeOarthA.  ^^^o^^®^  ^  go  ^^*  The  citizens  were  not  asked 
jMM*gw>»,  for  refi^ular  contributions,  but  on  the  contrary 
^Bu^  derived  benefit  from  the  acquisition ;  commerce 
recovered  in  Spain  what  it  had  lost  in  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  and  the  Spanish  war  and  the  Spanish  army  with 
its  brilliant  victories  and  important  successes  soon  became 
so  popular  that  it  was  even  possible  in  particular  emergen- 
jies,  such  as  after  Hamilcar*s  &11,  to  effect  the  despatch  of 
considerable  reinforcements  of  African  troops  to  Spain,  and 
the  govemiTig  party,  whether  well  or  ill  affected,  had  tt 
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maintain  rilenee,  or  at  any  rate  to  content  themaelves  with 
ecmplainlDg  to  each  other  or  to  their  friends  in  Rome 
regarding  the  demagogic  officers  and  the  mob. 

On  the  part  of  Rome  too  nothing  look  place  calculated 
The  Boman  serlousIy  to  afiect  the  course  of  Spanish  affiiirs 
ErSIsM^  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  tht 
^^^^  Romans  was  undoubtedly  their  very  w^yjk  of 

acq^jaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  remote  peninsula 
-—which  was  certainly  also  Hamilcar's  main  reason  foi 
■electing  Spain  and  not,  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  Africa  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  explana^ 
tions  with  which  the  Carthaginian  generals  met  the  Roman 
commissioners  sent  to  Spain  to  procure  information  on  the 
spot,  and  their  assurances  that  all  this  was  done  only  to 
provide  the  means  of  promptly  paying  the  war-contribu- 
tions to  Rome,  could  not  possibly  find  belief  in  the  senate. 
But  they  probably  discerned  only  the  immediate  object  of 
Hamilcar's  plans,  viz.,  to  procure  compensation  in  Spain  for 
the  tribute  and  the  traffic  of  the  islands  which  Carthage  had 
lost ;  and  they  deemed  an  aggressive  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  in  particular  an  invasion  of  Italy  from 
Spain — ^as  is  evident  (both  from  express  statements  to  that 
effect  and  from  the  whole  state  of  the  cose — absolute  impos- 
sibilities. Many,  of  course,  among  the  peace  party  in  Car- 
thage saw  further ;  but,  whatever  they  might  think,  they 
could  hardly  be  much  inclined  to  enlighten  their  Roman 
friends  as  to  the  impending  storm,  which  the  Carthaginian 
authorities  had  long  been  unable  to  prevent,  or  that  step 
would  accelerate,  instead  of  averting,  the  crisis ;  and  even 
if  they  did  so,  such  denunciations  proceeding  from  partisans 
would  justly  be  received  with  great  caution  at  Rome.  By 
degrees,  certainly,  the  inconceivably  rapid  and  mighty 
extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Spain  could  not  but 
excite  the  observation  and  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  the 
RonuuuL  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  later  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  they  did  attempt  to  set  bounds  to  iu 
About  the  year  528,  mindful  of  their  newborn 
Hellenism,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  thf 
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two  Greek  or  semi-Greek  towns  on  the  e&st  coast  of  Spain, 
Zacynthus  or  Saguatum  (Murviedro, not  far  itviu  Valencia), 
and  Emporiae  (xlmpuriaa) ;  and  when  they  acquainted  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hasdrubal  that  they  had  done  so,  they 
at  the  same  time  warned  him  not  to  push  his  conquest! 
▼er  the  Ebro,  with  which  he  promised  compliance.     This 
was  not  done  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  land 
route-^no  treaty   would  fetter  the  general   who    should 
undertake  such  an  enterprise — but  partly  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  material  power  of  the  Spanish  Carthaginians  whieh 
began  to  be  dangerous,  partly  to  secure,  in  the  free  com- 
munitiea  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  whom  Home 
thus  took  under  her  protection,  a  basis  of  operations  in  case 
of  its  being  necessary  to  land  and  make  war  in  Spain.    In 
reference  to  the  impending  war  with  Carthage,  which  the 
senate  did  not  fail  to  see  was  inevitable,  they  hardly  appre- 
hended any  greater  inconvenience  from  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  Spain  than  that  they  might  be  compelled  tc 
send  some  legions  thither,  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
somewhat  better  provided  with  money  and  soldiers  than, 
without  Spain,  he  would  have  been ;  they  were  at  any  rate 
firmly  resolved,  as  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of 
i^6  shows  and  as  indeed  could  not  but  be  th« 
case,  to  begin  and  terminate  the  next  war  in  Africa, — ^a 
course  which  would  at  the  same  time  decide  the  fate  of 
Spain.    Further  grounds  for  delay  were  suggested  during 
the  first  years  by  the  instalments  from  Carthage,  which  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  cut  off,  and  then  by  the  death 
of  Ilamilcar,  which  probably  induced  friends  and  foes  to 
think  that  his  projects  must  have  died  with  him.     Lastly,] 
daring  the  latter  years  when  the  senate  certainly  began  to] 
apprehend  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  delay  the  renewal  of  | 
the  war,  there  was  the  very  intelligible  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Gauls  in  ;he  valley  of  the  Po  in  the  first  instance,  for 
theae,  threatened  with  extirpation,  might  be  expected  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  serious  war  undertaken  by  Rome 
lo  allure  the  Transalpine  tribes  once  more  to  Italy,  and  tc 
renew  those  Celtic  migrations  which  were  still  fraught  witfc 
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rery  groat  peril.  That  it  was  not  regard  either  for  thi^ 
Carthaginian  peace  party  or  for  existing  treaties  which  with- 
held the  Romans  from  action,  is  self^vident ;  moreover,  if 
they  desired  war,  the  Spanish  feuds  furnished  at  any 
moment  a  ready  pretext  The  conduct  of  Rome  in  Uiia 
▼iew  is  by  no  means  unintelligible ;  but  as  little  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  Roman  senate  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
displayed  shortsightedness  and  slackness — faults  which  were 
still  more  inexcusably  manifested  in  their  mode  of  dealing 
at  the  same  epoch  with  Gallic  affiiirs.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  was  always  more  remarkable  for  t^iacity,  cunning, 
and  consistency,  than  for  grandeur  of  conception  or  power 
of  rapid  organization-— qualities  in  which  the  ^lemies  of 
Rome  from  Pyri'faus  down  to  Mithradates  often  surpassed 
her. 

Thus  the  smiles  of  fortune  inaugurated  the  brilliantly 
sumibAi  conceived  project  of  Hamilcar.  The  means  of 
war  were  acquired— «  numerous  army  accus- 
tomed to  combat  and  to  conquer,  and  a  constantly  replen* 
ished  exchequer ;  but  in  order  that  the  right  moment  might 
be  discovered  for  the  struggle  and  that  the  right  direction 
might  be  given  to  it  there  was  wanted  a  leader.  The  man, 
whose  head  and  heart  had  in  a  desperate  emergency  and 
amidst  a  despairing  people  paved  the  way  for  their  deliver- 
ance, was  no  more,  when  it  became  possible  to  carry  out 
his  design.  Whether  his  successor  Hasdrubal  forbore  to 
make  the  attack  because  the  proper  moment  seemed  to  him 
to  have  not  yet  arrived,  or  whether,  a  statesman  rather  than 
ft  general,  he  believed  himself  unequal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  When,  at  the 
beginning  of2^4,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  the  Carthaginian  officers  of  the  Spanisii 
army  summoned  to  fill  his  place  Hannibal,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hamilcar.  He  was  still  a  young  man — born  in  7M)5,  and 
now,  therefore,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  but 
his  life  had  already  been  fraught  ~with  varied 
experience.  Hi:  first  recollections  pictured  to  him  his 
fiithcr  fighting  in  a  distant  land  and  conquering  on  Ercte; 
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fie  shared  that  unconquered  faJier's  fortunes,  and  sympa- 
thized  with  hi  3  feelings,  on  the  peace  of  Catulus,  on  th« 
bitter  return  home,  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  the 
Libyan  war.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  followed  his  fathei 
to  the  camp  ;  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself.  His  light 
and  firmly  built  frame  made  him  an  excellent  runnor  and 
fencer,  and  a  fearless  rider ;  the  privation  of  sleep  did  not 
affect  him,  and  he  knew  like  a  soldier  how  to  enjoy  or  to 
want  his  food.  Although  his  youth  had  been  spent  in  the 
camp,  he  possessed  such  culture  as  belonged  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  rank  in  his  day ;  in  Greek,  i^parently  after  he 
had  become  a  general,  he  made  such  progress  under  the 
guidance  of  his  intimate  friend  Sosilus  of  Sparta  as  to  be 
able  to  compose  state  papers  in  that  language.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  entered  the  army  of  hie  father,  to  perform  his  first 
feats  of  arms  under  the  paternal  eye  and  to  see  him  fall  in 
battle  by  his  side.  Thereafter  he  had  commanded  the  cav- 
alry under  his  sister's  husband,  Hasdrubal,  and  distin- 
guished  himself  by  brilliant  personal  bravery  as  well  as  by 
his  talents  as  a  leader.  The  voice  of  his  comrades  now 
summoned  him — the  tried,  although  youthful  general — to 
the  chief  command,  and  he  could  now  execute  the  designs 
for  which  his  father  and  his  brother-in-law  had  lived  and 
died.  He  took  possession  of  the  inheritance,  and  he  was 
worthy  of  it.  His  contemporaries  tried  to  cast  stains  of 
various  sorts  on  his  character ;  the  Romans  charged  him 
With  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  with  covetousness ;  and  it  is 
^jrue  that  he  hated  as  only  Oriental  natures  know  how  to 
bate,  and  that  a  general  who  never  fell  short  of  money  and 
■tores  can  hardly  have  been  other  than  covetous.  But 
though  anger  and  envy  and  meanness  have  written  his  his- 
tory, they  have  not  availed  to  mar  the  pure  and  noble 
image  which  it  presents.  Laying  aside  wretched  inventions 
which  furnish  their  own  refutation,  and  some  things  which 
his  lieutenants,  particularly  Hannibal  Monomaehus  and 
Mago  the  Samnite,  were  guilty  of  doing  in  his  name,  noth- 
ing occurs  in  the  accounts  regarding  him  which  may  not  be 
justified  in  the  circumstance?,  and  according  to  the  inter 
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national  law,  of  the  times ;  and  all  agree  in  this,  that  ht 
combined  in  rare  perfection  discretion  ^d  onthuaiaaip,  cau* 
tion  and  embrgy.  He  was  peculiarly  marked  by  that  invoi^ 
ive  oraftiness,  which  forms  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  th« 
Phoenician  character;  he  was  fond  of  taking  singular  aid 
unexpected  routes;  ambushes  and  stratagems  of  all  sorts 
were  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  studied  the  character  of  hii 
antagonists  with  unprecedented  care.  By  an  unrivalled 
system  of  espionage — he  had  regular  spies  even  in  Rome — 
he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  projects  of  the  enemy  ;  he 
himself  was  frequently  seen  wearing  disguises  and  ^Isehair, 
in  order  to  procure  information  on  some  point  or  other. 
Every  page  of  the  history  of  the  period  attests  his  genius 
as  a  general ;  and  his  gifts  as  a  statesman  were,  after  the 
peace  with  Rome,  no  less  conspicuously  displayed  in  his 
reform  of  the  CSarthaginian  constitution,  and  in  the  unparal- 
elled  influence  which  as  a  foreign  exile  he  exercised  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  Eastern  powers.  The  power  which  he 
wielded  over  men  is  shown  by  his  incomparable  control 
over  an  army  of  various  nations  and  many  tongues — ^an 
army  which  never  in  the  worst  times  mutinied  against  him. 
He  was  a  great  man ;  wherever  he  went,  he  riveted  the  eyes 
of  all. 

Hannibal  resolved  immediately  after  his  nomination  (in 
Rvptanb*-    ^^^  spring  of  534)  to  commence  the  war.    The 

ind*"*(SScL  ^*"^  ®^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ®^^^  ^^  *  ferment,  and  war 
CorUmg*.       seemed  imminent  between   Rome  and   Macep 

donia :  he  had  good  reason  now  to  throw  off  the  mask  with- 
out delay  and  to  carry  the  war  whithersoever  he  pleased, 
before  the  Romans  began  it  at  their  own  convenience  with 
a  descent  on  Africa.  His  army  was  soon  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  his  exchequer  was  tolerably  filled  by  means  of 
some  razzias;  but  the  Carthaginian  government  showed 
itself  far  from  desirous  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Rome.  The  place  of  Hasdrubal,  the  patriotio 
national  leader,  was  even  more  difficult  to  fill  in  Carthags 
than  that  of  Hasdrubal  the  general  in  Spain ;  the  peace 
party  had  now  the  ascendancy  at  home,  and  persecuted  th« 
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leaders  of  the  war  party  with  political  indictments.  The 
rulers  who  had  already  cut  doMH  and  mutilated  the  plans 
of  Hamilcar  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  the 
unknown  young  man,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain,  to 
exercise  his  youthful  patriotism  at  the  expense  of  the  state: 
and  Hannibal  hesitated  personally  to  declare  war  in  open 
opposition  to  the  legitimate  authorities.  He  tried  to  pro* 
▼oke  the  Saguntines  to  break  the  peace ;  but  they  contented 
themselres  with  complaining  to  Rome.  When  the  Romans 
on  receiving  their  complaint  nominated  a  commission,  he 
tried  to  drive  it  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  treating  it 
rudely ;  but  the  commissioners  saw  how  matters  stood : 
they  kept  silence  in  Spain,  with  a  view  to  lodge  complaints 
at  Carthage,  and  with  a  view  to  send  home  the  news  that 
Hannibal  was  ready  to  strike  and  that  war  was  imminent. 
Thus  the  time  passed  away  ;  accounts  had  already  come  of 
the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  suddenly  died 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Hasdrubal ;  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
the  establishment  of  fortresses  was  carried  on  by  the 
Romans  with  redoubled  rapidity  and  energy  ;  preparations 
were  made  in  Rome  for  putting  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the 
insurrection  in  Ulyria  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring. 
Every  day  was  precious ;  Hannibal  formed  his  xesolution. 
He  sent  summary  intimation  to  Carthage  that  the  Sagun- 
tines were  making  aggressions  on  the  Torboletes,  subjects 
of  Carthage,  and  he  must  therefore  attack  them  ;  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply  he  began  in  the  spring  of  535  the 
119.  siege  of  a  town  which  was  in    alliance  with 

Rome,  or  in  other  words,  war  against  Rome. 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  views  and  counsels  that 
would  prevail  in  Carthage  from  the  impreasion  produced  in 
certain  circles  by  York's  capitulation.  All  "  respectable 
men,**  it  was  said,  disapproved  an  attack  made  '*  without 
orders ;  **  there  was  talk  of  disavowal,  of  surrendering  the 
daring  officer.  But  whether  it  was  that  dread  of  the  army 
and  of  the  multitude  nearer  home  outweighed  in  the  Car 
thaginian  council  the  fear  of  Rome ;  or  that  they  perceived 
the  impo8s*bility  of  retracing  such  a  step,  now  that  it  wai 
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taken ;  or  that  mere  inertness  prevented  any  definite  action, 
thej  determined  at  length  to  do  nothing,  and  to  suiTer  ths 
war  to  go  on,  although  not  prepared  to  sanction  it.  Sagun* 
turn  defended  itself,  as  only  Spanish  towns  can  oonduul 
their  defence :  had  the  Romans  showed  but  a  tithe  of  tha' 
energy  of  their  clients,  and  not  trifled  away  their  time  diu^ 
ing  the  eight  months'  siege  of  Saguntum  in  the  paltry  war* 
fare  with  Illyriau  brigands,  they  might,  masters  as  they 
were  of  the  sea  and  of  places  suitable  for  landing,  have 
■pared  themselves  the  disgrace  of  failing  to  grant  the  pro» 
tection  which  they  had  promised,  and  might  perhaps  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  the  war.  But  they  delayed,  and 
the  town  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  When  Hannibal 
sent  the  spoil  for  distribution  to  Carthage,  patriotism  and 
real  for  war  were  roused  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had 
hitherto  felt  nothing  of  the  icind,  and  the  distribution  cut  off 
all  prospect  of  coming  to  terms  with  Rome^  Accordingly, 
when  after  the  destruction  of  Saguntum  a  Roman  embassy 
appeared  at  Carthage  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
general  and  of  the  Gerusiasts  present  in  the  camp,  and 
when  the  Roman  spokesman,  interrupting  an  attempt  at 
justification,  broke  off  the  discussion  and,  gathering  up  his 
robe,  declared  that  he  held  in  it  peace  and  war  and  that  the 
Grerusia  might  choose  between  them,  the  Gerusiasts  mu» 
tered  courage  to  reply  that  they  left  it  to  the  choice  of  the 

Roman ;  and  when  he  offered  war,  they  accepted 

it  (in  the  spring  of  536). 
Hannibal,  who  had  lost  a  whole  year  through  the  obsti- 
p^^^^^         nate  resistance  of  the  Sagun  tines,  had  as  usual 
ttoa«  for         retired  for  the  winter  of  535-6  to  Cartaeena*  to 
Italy-  make  all  his  preparations  on  the  one  hand  for 

the  attack  of  Italy,  on  the  other  for  the  defenoa 
of  Spain  and  Africa ;  for,  as  he,  like  his  father  and  his 
brother-in-law,  held  the  supreme  command  in  both  coun- 
tries, it  devolved  upon  him  to  take  measures  also  for  tha 
protection  of  his  native  land.  The  whole  mass  of  his  forces 
amounted  to  about  1*10,000  infantry  and  16,000  cavalry; 
he  had  also  58  elephai.ts,  32  'j^uinq^ueremes  manned,  and  1^ 
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not  manned,  besides  the  elephants  and  vessels  remaiiiing  at 
the  capital.  Excepting  a  few  Ligurians  among  the  I^ght 
troopsi  there  were  no  mercenaries  in  this  CarthagiliiaK 
army ;  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  some  Phoenician 
squAdrons,  consisted  mainly  of  the  Carthaginian  subjeotii 
called  out  for  service-^Libyans  and  Spaniards.  To  insure 
the  fidelity  of  the  latter  the  general,  who  knew  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  gave  them  as  a  proof  of  his  con 
fidcnce  a  general  4eave  of  absence  for  the  whole  winter ; 
while,  not  sharing  the  narrow-minded  exdusiveness  o* 
Phoenician  patriotism,  he  promised  to  the  Libyans  on  hie 
oath  the  citizenship  of  Carthage,  should  they  return  to 
Africa  victorious.  This  mass  of  troops  however  was  only 
destined  in  part  for  the  expedition  to  Italy.  Nearly  20,0<K' 
men  were  sent  to  Africa,  the  smaller  portion  of  them  pro- 
ceeding to  the  capital  and  the  Phoenician  territory  proper, 
the  majority  to  the  western  point  of  Africa.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain  12,000  infantry,  2500  cavalry,  and  nearly 
the  half  of  the  elephants  were  left  behind,  in  addition  to  the 
fleet  stationed  there ;  the  chief  command  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  were  entrusted  to  Hannibal's  younger 
brother  Hasdrubal.  The  immediate  territory  of  Carthage 
was  comparatively  weakly  garrisoned,  because  the  capital 
afforded  in  case  of  need  sufficient  resources ;  in  like  manner 
a  moderate  number  of  in&ntry  sufficed  for  the  present  in 
Spain,  where  new  levies  could  be  procured  with  ease, 
whereas  a  comparatively  large  proportion  gf  the  arms  spe- 
cially African — horses  and  elephants — was  retained  there. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  communications  between 
Spain  and  Africa:  with  that  view  the  fleet  remained  in 
Spain,  and  western  Africa  was  guarded  by  a  very  strong 
body  of  troops.  The  fidelity  of  the  troops  was  secured  no} 
QOly  by  hostages  collected  from  the  Spanish  communities 
and  detained  in  the  stronghold  of  Saguntum,  out  by  the 
removal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  districts  where  they  were 
raised  to  other  quarters :  the  East  African  militia  were 
moved  chiefly  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  to  Western  Africa,  the 
West  African  to  Cai^hage.     Adequate  provision  was  thus 
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made  for  defence.  As  to  oflfensiye  measures,  a  squadron  of 
30  quinqueremes  with  1000  soldiers  on  board  was  to  sail 
6*om  Carthage  for  the  west  coast  of  Italy  and  to  pillage  it, 
and  a  second  of  25  sail  was,  if  possible,  to  re-establish  itself 
at  Lilybaeum ;  Hannibal  believed  that  he  might  count 
Bpon  the  government  making  this  moderate  amount  of 
Insertion.  With  the  main  army  he  determined  in  person  to 
invade  Italy ;  as  was  beyond  doubt  part  of  the  original  plan 
of  Hamilcar.  A  decisive  attack  on  Rome  was  only  possible 
in  Italy,  as  a  similar  attack  on  Carthage  was  only  possible 
in  Libya ;  as  certainly  as  Rome  meant  to  begin  her  next 
campaign  with  the  latter,  so  certainly  ought  Carthage  not  to 
confine  herself  at  the  outset  to  any  secondary  object  of 
operations,  such  as  Sicily,  or  to  mere  defence — defeat  would 
in  any  case  involve  equal  destruction,  but  victory  would  not 
yield  equal  fruit. 

But  how  conld  Italy  be  attacked  ?  He  might  succe^  in 
Method  of  reaching  the  peninsula  by  sea  or  by  land  ;  but 
*****'  if  the  project  was  to  be  no  mere  desperate 

adventure,  but  a  military  expedition  with  a  strategic  aim,  a 
nearer  basis  for  its  operations  was  requisite  than  Spain  or 
Africa.  Hannibal  could  not  rely  for  support  on  a  fleet  and 
a  fortified  harbour,  for  Rome  was  now  mistress  of  the  sea. 
As  little  did  the  territory  of  the  Italian  confederacy  present 
any  tenable  basis.  If  in  very  different  times,  and  in  spite 
of  Hellenic  sympathies,  it  had  withstood  the  shock  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  would  now  fall  to 
pieces  on  the  appearance  of  the  Phoenician  general ;  an 
invading  army  would  without  doubt  be  crushed  between 
the  network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  the  firmly  consoli- 
dated confederacy.  The  land  of  the  Ligurians  and  Celts 
alone  could  be  to  Hannibal,  what  Poland  was  to  Napoleon 
in  his  very  similar  Russian  campaigns.  These  tribes  still 
■niarting  under  their  scarcely  ended  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, alien  in  race  from  the  Italians,  and  feeling  their  very 
existence  endangered  by  the  chain  of  Roman  fortresses  and 
highways  whose  first  coils  were  even  now  being  fastened 
•round  them^j:^^^  ^  '^lot  but  reoognive  their  deliverers  in  the 
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Phoenician  army  (which  numbered  in  its  ranks  numerous 
Spanish  Gelte),  and  would  serve  as  a  support  for  it  to  fall 
back  upon — a  source  whence  it  might  draw  supplies  and 
recruits.  Already  formal  treaties  were  concluded  with  the 
Boii  and  the  Insubres,  by  .which  they  bound  themselves  to 
send  guides  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  army,  to  procure  for 
it  a  good  reception  from  the  cognate  tribes  and  supplies 
along  its  route,  and  to  rise  against  the  Romans  as  soon  as  it 
should  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  In  fine,  the  state  of 
Roman  relations  with  the  East  led  the  Carthaginians  to  this 
same  quarter.  Macedoaia,  which  by  the  victory  of  Sellasia 
had  re-established  its  sovereignty  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was 
at  variance  with  Rome ;  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who  had 
exchanged  the  Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Maoedon  and  had 
been  dispossessed  by  the  Romans,  lived  as  an  exile  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  the  latter  had  refused  the  demand 
which  the  Romans  made  for  his  surrender.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  armies  from  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Karasu  anywhere  against  the  common  foe,  it  could  only  be 
done  on  the  Po.  Thus  everything  directed  Hannibal  to 
northern  Italy  ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  father  had  already 
been  turned  to  that  quarter,  is  shown  by  the  reconnoitring 
2^  party  of  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Romans  to 

their  great  surprise  encountered  in  Liguria  in  524. 

The  reason  for  Hannibal's  preference  of  the  land  route 
io  that  by  sea  is  less  obvious ;  for  that  neither  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  the  Romans  nor  their  league  with  Ma» 
silia  could  have  prevented  a  landing  at  Genoa,  is  evident, 
and  was  shown  by  the  sequel.  Our  authorities  fail  to  fur- 
nish us  with  several  of  the  elements,  on  which  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  would  depend,  and  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  conjecture.  Hannibal  bad  to  choose  between 
two  evils.  Instead  of  exposing  himself  to  the  unknown  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  of  a  sea  voyage  and  of  naval  war, 
it  must  have  seemed  to  him  the  better  course  to  accept 
the  assurances,  which  beyond  doubt  were  seriously  meant, 
of  the  Boii  and  Ii  subres,  and  the  more  so  that,  even  if  the 
anny  should  land  at  Geuoa,  it  would  still  have  mountains 
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to  cross ;  he  oould  hardly  know  exactly,  how  much  smaller 
are  the  difficulties  presented  bj  the  Apennines  at  Genoa 
than  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  At  any  rate  the  route 
which  he  took  was  the  primitive  Celtic  route,  by  which 
many  much  larger  hordes  had  xsrossed  the  Alps :  the  all} 
and  deliverer  of  the  Celtic  nation  might  without  temoitjr 
venture  to  traverse  it. 

So  HanniJ)aLiallected  the  taroops,  destined  for  the  grand 
DsMxtiira  army,  in  ^gt^sna  ^^lhg"l)epnnmg  of  the  fiih 
rfffluiibri.  yourai^ie  season ;  there  were  90,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  Africans  and 
a  third  Spaniards.  The  87  elephants  which  they  took  with 
them  were  probably  destined  rather  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  Gauls  than  for  serious  warfare.  HannibaPs  infantry 
no  longer  needed,  like  that  led  by  Xanthippus,  to  shelter 
itself  behind  a  screen  of  elephants,  and  the  general  had  too 
much  sagacity  to  employ  otherwise  than  sparingly  and  with 
caution  that  two-edged  weapon,  which  had  as  often  occa- 
sioned the  defeat  of  its  own  as  of  the  enemy's  army.  With 
this  force  the  general  set  out  in  the  spring  of  536  from  Cvr* 
m^  tagena  towards  the  Ebro.     He  so  far  informed 

his  soldiers  as  to  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken,  particularly  as  to  the  connections  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Celts  and  the  resources  and  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, that  even  the  common  soldier,  whose  military  instincts 
lengthened  war  had  developed,  felt  the  dear  perception  and 
the  steady  mand  of  his  leader,  and  followed  him  with 
implicit  coimdence  to  the  unknown  and  distant  landt  and 
the  animatea  address,  in  which  he  laid  before  them  the 
position  of  their  country  and  the  demands  of  the  Romana^ 
tlie  slavery  cerUunly  reserved  for  their  dear  native  land, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  imputation  that  they  could  surreiK 
der  their  beloved  general  and  his  staff,  kindled  a  soldierly 
and  patriotic  ardour  in  the  hearts  of  ail. 

The  Roman  state  was  in  a  plight,  such  as  easily  occurs 
Fodtkn  of  «ven  in  firmly-established  and  sagacious  aristoo* 
^"""^  racies.    The  Romans  knew  doubtless  what  they 

wished  to  accomplish,  and  they  took  various  steps ;  buc 
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notfaing  was  doue  rightly  or  at  the  right  time.  They  might 
kmg  ago  haye  heen  masters  of  the  gates  of  the  Alps  and 
haye  crushed  the  Celts;  the  latter  were  still  formidable^ 
and  the  former  were  open.  They  might  either  have  had 
friendship  with  Carthage,  had  they  honourably  kept  the 
m^  peace  of  518,  or,  had  they  not  been  disposed  for 

peace,  they  might  long  ago  have  conquered  Car- 
thage :  the  peace  was  practically  broken  by  the  seisure  of 
Sardinia,  and  they  allowed  the  power  of  Carthage  to  recoy* 
er  itself  undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  There  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  peace  with  Macedonia;  but  they 
had  forfeited  her  friendship  fur  a  trifling  gain.  There  must 
have  been  a  lack  of  some  leading  statesman  to  take  a  com- 
prehensiye  view  of  the  position  of  affairs ;  on  all  hands 
either  too  little  was  done,  or  too  much.  Now  the  war 
began  at  a  time  and  at  a  place  which  they  had  allowed  the 
Yt^^^aam-  ®°*™y  ^  determine;  and,  with  all  their  well- 
Jj^^i^u       founded  conviction  of  military  superiority,  they 

were  perplexed  as  to  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
and  the  course  to  be  followed  in  their  first  operations. 
They  had  at  their  disposal  more  than  half  a  million  of  ser* 
yiceable  soldiers ;  the  Roman  cavalry  alone  was  less  good, 
and  relatively  less  numerous,  than  the  Carthaginian,  the 
former  constituting  about  a  tenth,  the  latter  an  eighth,  of  the 
whole  number  of  troops  taking  the  field.  None  of  the 
states  aflfiscted  by  the  war  had  any  fleejb  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  fleet  of  220  quinqueremes,  which  had  just 
returned  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  western  sea.  The  natural 
and  proper  application  of  this  crushing  superiority  of  foros 
was  sel^yident..  It  had  been  long  settled  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  opened  with  a  landing  in  Africa^  The  subsoi 
quent  turn  taken  by  events  had  compelled  the  Romans  to 
embrace  in  their  scheme  of  the  war  a  simultaneous  landing 
in  Spun,  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Spanish  army  from  appear^ 
ing  before  the  walls  of  Carthage.  In  accordance  with  this 
plan  they  ought  above  all,  when  the  war  had  been  pra» 
tically  opened  by  Hannibars  attack  on  Saguntum  in  the 
via.  beginning  of  535,  to  have  thrown  a  Romaa 
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army  into  Spain  before  the  town  suooumbed;  but  the) 
negleeted  the  dictatee  of  interest  no  less  than  of  honour 
For  eight  months  Saguntum  held  out  in  vain :  when  th^ 
town  passed  into  other  hands,  Rome  had  not  even  equipped 
her  armament  for  landing  In  Spain.  The  country,  however, 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees  was  still  free,  and  its 
tribes  were  not  only  the  naturid  allies  of  the  Romans,  but 
had  also,  like  the  Saguntines,  received  from  Roman  emis- 
saries promises  of  speedy  assistance.  Catalonia  may  be 
reached  by  sea  from  Italy  in  not  much  longer  time  thai: 
from  Cartagena  by  land :  had  the  Romans  started,  like  the 
Phoenicians,  in  April,  after  the  formal  declaration  of  wai 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  Hannibal  might  have 
encountered  the  Roman  legions  on  the  line  of  the  £bro. 
At  length,  certainly,  the  greater  part  of  the  army  aud 

Hannibal  on  ^^  ^®  ^®®^  ^**  6^*  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
the  Bbra.  Africa,  and  the  second  consul  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  ordered  to  the  Ebro;  but  he  proceeded  leis- 
urely, and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  Po,  he 
allowed  the  army  that  was  ready  for  embarkation  to  be 
employed  there,  and  formed  new  legions  for  the  Spanish 
expedition.  So  although  Hannibal  encountered  on  the  Ebro 
very  vehement  resistance,  it  proceeded  only  from  the  na- 
tives ;  and,  as  under  existing  circumstances  time  was  still 
more  precious  to  him  than  die  blood  of  his  men,  he  sui^ 
mounted  the  opposition  after  some  months  with  the  loss  of 
a  fourth  part  of  his  army,  and  reached  the  line  of  the  Pyre^ 
nees.  That  the  Spanish  allies  of  Rome  would  be  sacrificed 
a  second  time  by  that  delay  might  have  been  as  certainly 
foreseen,  as  the  delay  itself  might  have  been  easily  avoided ; 
but  probably  even  the  expedition  to  Italy  itself,  which  in 
the  spring  of  586  must  not  have  been  anticipated 
in  Rome,  would  have  been  averted  b^  the  time*  v 
appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Spain.  Hannibal  had  by  uc 
means  the  intention  of  sacriticing  his  Spanish  ''  kingdomy** 
and  throwing  himself  like  a  desperado  on  Italy.  The  Urns 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  siege  of  Saguntum  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Catalonia,  and  the  considerable  corps  wbicli  h« 
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left  behind  for  the  occupation  of  the  nenvly-won  territory 
between  the  Ebro  and  the  Pyrenees^  sufficiently  show  that, 
had  a  Roman  army  disputed  the  possession  of  Spain  with 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  content  to  withdraw  from  it ; 
and — which  was  the  main  point — had  the  Romans  been  able 
to  delay  his  departure  from  Spain  for  but  a  few  weekSi 
winter  would  have  dosed  the  passes  of  the  Alps  befors 
Ilannibal  reached  them,  and  the  African  expedition  would 
have  departed  without  hindrance  for  its  destination. 

Arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  Hannibal  sent  home  a  portion 
li>.»i.f\ffti  te  ^^  ^s  troops ;  a  measure  which  he  had  resolved 
^'•^  on  from  the  first  with  the  view  of  showing  to  the 

soldiers  how  confident  their  general  was  of  success,  and  of 
counteracting  the  presentiment  that  his  enterprise  was  one 
of  those  from  which  there  is  no  return.  With  an  army  of 
fiO,000  infantry  and  9000  cavalry,  entirely  veteran  soldiers, 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees  without  difficulty,  and  then  took 
the  coast  route  by  Narbonne  and  Nimes  through  the  Celtic 
territory,  which  was  opened  to  the  army  partly  by  the  con- 
nections previously  formed,  partly  by  Carthaginian  gold, 
partly  by  arms.  It  was  not  till  it  arrived  in  the  end  of 
July  at  the  Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  that  a  serious  resist* 
Boipioat  ftn<^  appeared  to  await  it.  The  consul  Scipio, 
^^^"^'^^  -who  on  his  voyage  to  Spain  had  landed  at  Mas* 
silia  (about  the  end  of  June),  had  there  been  informed  that 
he  had  come  too  late  and  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  not 
only  the  Ebro  but  the  Pyrenees.  On  receiving  these  ao- 
eounts,  which  appear  to  have  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  to  the  course  and  the  object  of  Hannibal,  the  con* 
sul  had  temporarily  abandoned  his  expedition  to  Spain^  and 
had  resolved  in  connection  with  the  Celtic  tribes  of  that 
region,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Massiliots  and 
thereby  under  that  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  Phoenidans  on 
the  Rhone,  and  to  obstruct  their  passage  of  the 
river  and  their  march  into  Italy.  Fortunately 
for  Hannibal,  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  he  meant  to 
eroOT,  there  lay  at  the  moment  only  the  general  levy  of  the 
Celts,  while  the  consul  himself  with  his  army  of  22,000  ift* 
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fiintiy  and  2000  horse  was  still  in  Massiliai  four  Ahytl 
marc^  fiirther  down  the  stream.  The  messengers  of  th# 
Oallio  levy  hastened  to  inform  him.  It  was  the  object  of 
Hannibal  to  convey  his  army  with  its  numerocs  cavalry 
ind  elephants  across  the  rapid  stream  under  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Scipio ;  and  he  possessed 
not  a  single  boat.  He  immediately  gave  directions  that  all 
the  boats  belonging  to-  the  numerous  navigatora  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  bought  up  at  any 
price,  and  that  the  deGdency  of  boats  should  be  supplied  by 
rafts  made  from  felled  trees,  so  that  all  the  numerous  army 
could  be  conveyed  over  in  one  day.  While  this  was  done, 
a  strong  division  under  Hanno,  son  of  Bomilcar,  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  up  the  stream  till  they  reached  a  suita- 
ble point  for  crossing,  which  they  found  undefended,  situ- 
ated two  short  days*  march  above  Avignon.  Here  they 
crossed  the  river  on  hastily  constructed  rafts,  with  the  view 
of  then  moving  down  on  the  left  bank  and  taking  the  Oauls, 
who  were  impeding  the  passage  of  the  main  army,  in  the 
rear.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  they  had  reach* 
ed  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  third  after  Hanno's  departure,  the 
preconcerted  smok&signals,  which  Hannibal  was  anxiously 
expecting  from  the  division  that  had  been  detached,  arose 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Just  as  the  Gauls,  seeing  that  the 
enemy^s  fleet  of  boats  began  to  move,  were  hastening  to 
occupy  the  bank,  their  camp  behind  them  suddenly  burst 
into  flames.  Surprised  and  divided,  they  were  unable 
either  to  withstand  the  attack  or  to  resist  the  passage,  and 
they  dispersed  in  hasty  flight. 

Scipio  meanwhile  held  councils  of  war  in  Massilia  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  occupying  the  ferries  of  the  Rhone,  and 
was  not  induced  to  move  even  by  the  urgent  messages  that 
came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Celts.  He  distrusted  their 
accounts,  and  he  contented  himself  with  detaching  a  weak 
Ronuu  cavalry  division  to  reconnoitre  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  detachment  found  the  whole  enemy's 
army  already  transported  to  that  bank,  and  occupied  in 
bring' ng  over  the  elephants  which  alone  remained  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  stream ;  and,  after  it  had  warmly  engaged 
8ome  Carthaginian  squadrons  in  the  district  of  Avignon 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  complete  its  recon- 
naissance— ^the  first  encounter  of  the  Romans  and  Phoeni- 
cians in  this  war — it  hastily  returned  to  report  at  head- 
quarters. Scipio  now  started  in  the  utmost  haste  with  all 
his  troops  for  Avignon ;  but,  when  he  arrived  there,  even 
the  Carthaginian  cavalry  that  had  been  left  behind  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  elephants  had  already  taken  its  departure 
three  days  ago,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  consul  but  to 
return  with  weary  troops  and  little  credit  to  Massilia,  and 
to  revile  the  **  cowardly  flight "  of  the  Punic  leader.  Thus 
the  Romans  had  for  the  third  time  through  pure  negligence 
mbandoned  their  allies  and  an  important  line  of  defence ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  they  sacrificed  the  real  means  of  repairing 
their  error  by  passing  after'this  first  blunder  from  mistaken 
slackness  to  mistaken  haste,  and  by  still  attempting  without 
any  prospect  of  success  to  do  what  might  have  been  done 
with  so  much  certainty  a  few  days  before.  When  once 
Hannibal  was  in  the  Celtic  territory  on  the  Roman  side  of 
the  Rhone,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from  reaching 
the  Alps ;  but  if  Scipio  had  at  the  first  accounts  proceeded  . 
with  his  whole  army  to  Italy*-the  Po  might  have  beec 
reached  by  way  of  Genoa  in  seven  days— and  had  united  | 
with  his  corps  the  weak  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
he  might  have  at  least  prepared  a  formidable  reception  for 
the  enemy.  But  not  only  did  he  lose  precious  time  in  the 
march  to  Aviguon,  but,  able  as  otherwise  he  was,  he  wanted 
either  the  political  courage  or  tiie  military  sagacity  to 
change  the  destination  of  his  corps  as  the  change  of  drcum 
stances  required.  He  sent  the  main  body  under  his  brother 
Gnaeus  to  Spain,  and  returned  himself  with  a  few  men  to 
Pisae. 

Hannibal,  who  after  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  had  as- 

^^^^      sembled  the  army  and  explained  to  his  troops 

MMueof       the  object  of  his  expedition,  and  had  brought 

^        forward  the  Celtic  chief  Magilua  himself,  who 

had  arrived  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  to  address  the  army 
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through  an  interpreter,  meanwhile  continued  his  march  tc 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  without  obstruction.  Which  of  tliese 
passes  he  should  choose,  could  not  be  at  once  determined 
either  by  the  shortness  of  the  route  or  by  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  he  had  no  time  to  lose  either 
*ii:  circuitous  routes  or  in  combat.  He  had  necessarily  to 
select  a  route  which  should  be  practicable  for  his  baggage, 
his  numerous  cavalry,  and  his  elephants,  and  in  which  an 
army  could  procure  sufficient  means  of  subsistence  either 
by  friendship  or  by  force ;  for,  although  Hannibal  had  made 
preparations  to  conyey  provisions  after  him  on  beasts  of 
burden,  these  coujd  only  meet  for  a  few  days  the  wants 
of  an  army  which  still,  notwithstanding  its  great  losses, 
amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
coast  route,  which  Hannibal  abstained  from  taking  not 
because  the  Romans  obstructed  it,  but  because  it  would 
have  led  him  away  from  his  destination,  there  were  only 
two  well-known  routes  leading  across  the  Alps  from  Gaul 
to  Italy  in  ancient  times :  *  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Gen^vre)  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini 
(by  Susa  or  Fenestrelles  to  Turin),  and  that  of  the  Graian 
Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  leading  into  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi  (to  Aosta  and  Ivrea).  The  former  route  is  the 
shorter;  but,  after  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  it 
passes  by  the  impracticable  and  unfruitful  valleys  of  the 
Drac,  the  Romanohe,  and  the  upper  Durance,  through  a 
difficult  and  poor  mountain  country,  and  requires  at  least  a 
seven  or  eight  days'  mountain  march.  A  military  road  was 
first  constructed  there  by  Pompeius,  to  furnish  a  shortoi 
oommunicstion  between  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul. 

The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard  is  somewhat  longer  ^ 
but^  after  crossing  the  first  Alpine  wall  that  forms  the  eaalp 

*  It  was  not  till  the  middle  Ages  that  the  route  by  Kont  Cents  b» 
esmd  a  military  road.  The  eaatem  paaaes,  each  aa  that  OTer  the  PoO" 
nine  Alps  or  the  Great  St  Bernard — which,  moreover,  was  only  co» 
Tsrted  hito  a  military  road  by  Caesar  and  Angiutiis— are,  of  conne,  \m 
thia  ease  oat  of  the  queatioa. 
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era  boundary  of  the  Rhone  valley,  it  keeps  by  the  valle} 
of  the  upper  Is^re,  which  stretches  from  Grenoble  by  Cham* 
b^ry  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  chain  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  is  the 
broadest,  most  fertile  and  most  populous  of  all  the  Alpine 
valleys.  Moreover,  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
while  not  the  lowest  of  alKtha-natural  passes  of  the  Alps, 
is  by  fiir  the  easiest ;  although  no  artificial  road  was  con- 
structed there,  an  Austrian  corps  with  artillery  crossed  the 
Alps  by  that  route  in  1815.  And  lastly  this  route,  which 
only  leads  over  two  mountain  ridges,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  the  great  military  route  from  the  Celtic  to  the 
Italian  territory.  The  Carthaginian  army  had  thus  in  fact 
no  choice.  It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  not  a  motive 
influencing  the  decision  of  Hannibal,  that  the  Celtic  tribes 
allied  with  him  in  Italy  inhabited  the  country  up  to  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  while  the  route  by  Mont  Oen^vre  would 
have  brought  him  directly  into  the  territory  of  the  Taurini, 
who  were  from  ancient  times  at  feud  with  the  Insubres. 

So  the  Carthaginian  army  inarched  in  the  first  iustance 
up  the  Rhone  towards  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re,  not,  as 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  nearest  route  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  lower  Is^re  from  Valence  to  Grenoble,  but  through 
the  '*  island  "  of  the  Allobroges,  the  rich,  and  even  then 
thickly  peopled,  low  ground,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  south  by  the  Is^,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Alps.  The  reason  of  this  movement  was, 
that  the  nearest  route  would  have  led  them  through  an  im- 
practicable and  poor  mountain-country,  while  the  "  island  " 
was  level  and  extremely  fertile,  and  was  separated  by  but  a 
single  mountain*wall  from  the  valley  of  the  upper  Is^re. 
The  march  along  the  Rhone  into,  and  across,  the  "  island  " 
lo  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  wall  was  accomplished  in  sixteeo 
days:  it  presented  little  difficulty,  and  in  the  'Msland*' 
Itself  Hannibal  dexterously  availed  himself  of  a  feud  that 
had  broken  out  between  two  chiefs  of  the  Allobrogcb  to 
attach  to  his  interests  one  of  the  most  important  of  che 
ehiefe,  who  not  only  escorted  'the  Carthaginians  throi  gh  tl^. 

Vol.  II.. 
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whole  plaiiiy  but  also  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
flirnished  the  soldiers  with  arms,  clothing,  and  shoes.  But 
the  expedition  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  crossing 
of  the  first  Alpine  chain,  which  rises  precipitously  like  a 
wall,  and  over  which  only  a  single  available  path  leads 
(over  Mont  du  Chat,  near  the  hamlet  CSievelu).  The  popn 
lation  of  the  Allobroges  had  strongly  occupied  the  pass, 
Hannibal  learned  the  state  of  matters  early  enough  to  avoid 
a  surprise,  and  encamped  at  the  foot^  until  after  sunset  the 
Celts  dispersed  to  the  houses  of  the  nearest  town :  he  then 
seized  the  pass  in  the  night.  Thus  the  summit  was  gained ; 
but  on  the  extremely  steep  path,  whidi  leads  down  from  the 
summit  to  the  lake  of  Boui^et,  the  mules  and  horses  slipped 
and  fell.  The  assaults,  which  at  all  available  points  were 
made  by  the  Celts  upon  the  army  in  march,  were  very  an- 
noying, by  reason  not  so  much  of  the  direct  injury  which 
they  inflicted,  as  of  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned ; 
and  when  Hannibal  with  his  light  troops  threw  himself  from 
above  on  the  Allobroges,  these  were  chased  indeed  without 
difficulty  and  with  heavy  loss  down  the  mountun,  but  the 
confusion,  in  the  train  especially,  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  noise  of  the  combat.  So,  when  after  much  loss  he 
arrived  in  the  plain,  Hannibal  immediately  attacked  the 
nearest  town,  to  chastise  and  terrify  the  barbarians,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  in  sump- 
ter  animals  and  horses.  After  a  day's  repose  in  the  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Chamb6ry  the  army  continued  its  march  up 
the  Is^re,  without  being  detained  either  by  want  of  supplies 
or  by  attacks  so  long  as  the  valley  continued  broad  and  fei^ 
tile.  It  was  only  when  on  the  fourth  day  they  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Ceutrones  (the  modem  Tarantaise)  where 
the  valley  gradually  contracts,  that  they  had  greater  occ»> 
slon  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  Ceutrones  received  the 
army  at  the  boundary  of  their  country  (somewhere  about 
Conflans)  with  branches  and  garlands,  furnished  cattle  for 
slaughter,  guides,  and  hostages;  and  the  Carthaginians 
marched  through  their  territory  as  through  a  friendly  land 
When,  however,  the  troops  had  reached  the  very  fcot  of 
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the  Alps,  ftt  the  point  where  the  path  leavDe  the  b^re,  and 
winds  by  a  narrow  and  difiicult  defile  along  the  brook  Ro 
dus  up  to  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  all  at  once  the 
militia  of  the  Ceutrones  appeared  partly  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  partly  on  the  erests  of  the  rocks  enclosing  the  pass 
on  the  right  and  left,  in  the  hope  of  eutting  off  the  train  and 
baggage.  But  Hannibal,  whose  unerring  tact  had  seen  in 
all  the  courtesies  of  the  Ceutrones  nothing  but  a  seheme  to 
secure  at  once  immunity  iox  their  territory  and  a  rich  spoil, 
had  in  expectation  of  such  an  attack  sent  forward  the  bag- 
gage and  cavalry,  and  covered  the  march  with  all  his  infan- 
try. By  this  means  he  frustrated  the  design  of  the  enemy, 
although  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  moving  along  the 
mountain  slopes  parallel  to  the  march  of  the  in&ntry,  and 
Inflicting  very  considerable  loss  by  hurling  or  rolling  down 
stones  upon  it.  At  the  ^  white  stone  "  (still  called  la  rocA« 
hlaMiclii)^  a  high  isolated  chalk  cliff  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  St.  Bernard  and  commanding  the  ascent  to  it,  Hannibal 
encamped  with  his  infantry,  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
horses  and  sumpter  animals  laboriously  climbing  upward 
throughout  the  whole  night ;  and  amidst  continual  and  very 
bloody  conflicts  he  at  length  on  the  following  day  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass.  ^Ibere,  on  the  sheltered  tableJand 
which  spreads  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  half  miles  round  a 
little  lake,  the  source  of  the  Doria,*  he  allowed  the  army  to 
rest.  Despondency  had  begun  to  seize  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  The  paths  that  were  becoming  ever  more  difli^ 
cult,  the  provisions  failing,  the  marching  through  defilcb 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  foes  whom  they  could 
not  reach,  the  sorely  thinned  ranks,  the  hopeless  situation 
of  the  stragglers  and  the  wounded,  the  object  which  appear* 
ed  chimerical  to  all  save  the  enthusiastic  leader  and  his 
immediate  staff— <ill  these  things  began  to  tell  even  on  the 
African  and  Spanish  veterans.  But  the  confidence  of  the 
general  remmned  ever  the  same ;  numerous  stragglers  r» 
|oined  the  ranks ;  the'  friendly  Gauls  were  near ;  the  water> 
shed  was  reached,  and  the  view  of  the  descending  path,  so 
gladdwing  to  the  mountain>pilgrim,  opened  up:   after  s 
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brief  repose  they  prepared  with  renewed  courage  for  tht 
last  and  most  difficult  undertaking, — the  downward  march 
In  it  the  army  was  not  materially  annoyed  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  advanced  season — it  was  already  the  beginning  of 
September — occasioned  troubles  in  the  descent^  equal  tc 
those  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the  ascent  by  the  attadm 
of  the  barbarians.  On  the  steep  and  slippery  mountain- 
slope  along  the  Dona,  where  the  recently  fiillen  snow  had 
concealed  and  obliterated  the  paths,  men  and  animals  went 
astray  and  slipped,  and  were  precipitated  into  the  chasms. 
In  fiict,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  they  reacheil 
a  portion  of  the  path  about  two  hundred  paces  in  length,  on 
which  avalanches  are  constantly  descending  from  the  preci- 
pices of  the  Cramont  that  uverhang  it,  and  where  in  cold 
summers  snow  lies  throughout  the  year.  The  iufantry 
crossed ;  but  the  horses  and  elephants  were  unable  to  pass 
over  the  smooth  masses  of  ice,  on  which  there  lay  but  a 
thin  covering  of  freshly  fidlen  snow,  and  the  general  en- 
camped above  the  difficult  spot  with  the  baggage,  the 
cavalry,  and  the  elephants.  On  the  following  day  the  hors^ 
men,  ^y  zealous  exertion  in  entrenching,  prepared  "a  path 
for  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
a  further  labour  of  three  days  with  constant  reliefs,  that  the 
half-famished  elephants  could  at  length  be  conducted  over. 
In  this  way  the  whole  army  was  after  a  delay  of  four  days 
once  more  united ;  and  after  a  further  three  dayi^  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Doria,  which  was  ever  widening 
and  displaying  greater  fertility,  and  whose  inhabitants  thr 
Salassi,  clients  of  the  Insubres,  hailed  in  the  Carthaginian 
their  allies  and  deliverers,  the  army  arrived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September  in  the  plain  of  Ivrea,  where  the  exhausted 
troops  were  quartered  in  the  villages,  that  by  good  nursing 
and  a  fortnight^s  repose  they  might  recruit  from  their  un- 
paralleled hardships.  Had  the  Romans  placed  a  corps,  as 
they  might  have  done,  of  80,000  men  thoroughly  fresh  and 
ready  for  action  somewhere  near  Turin,  and  immedtatel} 
fbrced  on  a  battle^  the  prospects  of  Hannibal's  great  ploa 
would  have  been  very  dubious ;  fortunately  for  hi*n.  omw 
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more,  they  wore  not  where  they  should  have  been,  and  they 

did  not  disturb  the  troops  of  the  enemy  in  the  repose  which 

was  90  greatly  needed.* 

The  object  was  attained,  but  at  a  heavy  oost.  Of  the 
50,000  veteran  infantry  and  the  9,000  cavalry, 
which  the  army  had  numbered  at  the  crossing 

of  the  Pyrenees,  more  than  half  had  been  sacrificed  in  the 

*  The  nmch  disciiflMd  questions  of  topognpby,  oonneeted  with  thk 
oelebrated  expedition,  may  be  regarded  as  cleared  up  and  substantially 
solved  by  the  masterly  Investigations  of  Messrs.  Wickbam  and  Cramer 
BeqpeetiDg  the  chrondog^cal  questions,  which  likewise  present  diiBou)- 
ties,  a  few  remarks  may  be  exoeptionaUy  allowed  to  have  a  plaoe  bere. 

When  Hannibal  reached  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  ^*  the  peaki 
were  already  beginning  to  be  thickly  covered  with  snow**  (PoL  lit  64); 
snow  lay  on  the  route  (FoL  iii.  50),  perhaps  for  the  most  part  snow  not 
freshly  fallen,  but  proceeding  from  the  fall  of  ayaUnches.  At  the  St 
Bernard  winter  begins  about  lliohaelmas,  end  the  falling  of  Bnow  in 
September;  when  the  Engfishmen  already  mentioned  crossed  the  moun- 
tafai  at  the  end  of  August,  they  found  almost  no  snow  oo  thdr  road, 
bat  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  covered  with  it  Hannibal  thus  ap- 
pears  to  have  arrived  at  the  pass  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  which 
Is  quite  compatible  with  the  statement  that  he  arrived  there  '*  when  the 
winter  was  slready  approaching  ** — ^for  tri/raTnuv  ripf  tijq  TtXtuzSoi:  iixr^ 
(Pol.  iii.  54)  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  this,  leaet  of  all  the 
dsy  of  the  hellaeal  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (about  26Ui  October)^  oomp. 
Ueler,  Okromol.  i.  241. 

If  Hannibal  reached  Italy  nine  days  later,  and  therefore  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  is  room  for  the  events  that  occurred  from 
that  time  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Trebia  towards  the  end  of  December 
(ntifl  /f Mif ^»rcK  T^oTToCf  Pol.  Iii.  72),  and  in  particular  for  the  transport' 
big  of  the  army  destined  for  Africa  from  Lilybaeum  to  Placentla.  This 
hypothesis  frirther  suits  the  statement  that  the  day  of  departure  wrs 
amioaneed  at  an  assembly  of  the  army  vnh  rrpf  ^n^y  M^onr  (PoL  iii.  84), 
sad  therefore  towsrds  the  end  of  March,  and  that  the  march  lasted  fire 
(or  according  to  App.  vU.  4,  six)  months.  If  Hannibal  was  thus  at  the 
Si.  Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  must  have  i  cached  the 
Rhone  at  ibe  beglnnfng  of  August — for  he  spent  thirty  dnys  in  making 
bis  wav  from  the  Rhone  thither— and  in  tliat  case  it  if  evident  tiiat 
Scipk),  who  embarl[ed  at  the  beginnhig  of  summer  (PoL  iii.  41)  end  so 
St  latest  by  the  oommenoement  of  June,  must  have  spent  much  time  >n 
the  voyage  or  rsoo^ed  for  a  considerable  period  In  sbguhr  ioaoilon  si 
MMrfUa. 
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conflicts,  the  marahes,  and   the  poMages  of  tjie  rivora 
Hsniiibal  now,  according  to  his  own  statement^  numberad 
not  more  than  20,000  iniantry — of  whom  three-fifths  wen 
libjans  and  two-fifths  Spaniards— and  6,000  cavalry,  part 
of  whom  were  dismounted :  the  comparatively  amall  lost 
of  the  latter  proclaimed  the  excellence  of  the  Numidi&n 
nvalry  no  less  than  the  oonsideratioo  of  the  general  in 
nahing  a  sparing  use  of  troops  so  select.     A  march  of  520 
miles  or  abont  3S  moderate  days'  marching — the  continu- 
•Doe  and  termination  of  which  were  only  rendered  possible 
by  unforeseen  scddeots  and  still  more  unforeseen  blunders 
of  the  enemy,  and  which,  while  it  was  disturbed  by  no  sp^ 
dal  misfi>rtunes  on  a  great  scale  that  could  not  be  au^d- 
pated,  not  only  ooat  audi  sacrifices,  but  so  &tigned  and 
demoralised  the  army,  that  it  needed  a  long  rest  in  order  to 
be  again  ready  for  action — is  a  military  operation  of  doubt- 
ful value,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hsnnibal  him- 
•elf  regarded  it  as  suooesuful.    Only  in  so  speaking  we  may 
not  pronounce  an  absolute  censure  on  the  gmeral :  we  sea 
well  the  defects  of  the  plan  of  operations  pursued  by  him, 
but  we  cannot  determine  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
foresee  them — his  route  lay  through  an  unknown  land  of 
barbarians— or  whether  any  other  plan,  such  as  that  of 
taking  the  coast  road  or  of  embarking  at  Cartagena  or  at 
Carthage,  would  have  exposed  him  to  fewer  dangers.    The 
cautious  and  masterly  execution  of  the  plan  in  its  details  at 
any  rate  deserves  our  admiration,  and  to  whatever  causes 
the  result  may  have  been  du&— whether  it  was  due  mainly 
tr,  tliB  Aivnor  nf  fnrtnM  nf  mainly  to  liis  skiU  of  the  gene- 
ix,  that  of  taking  up  the  oon- 
s  now  realized.    It  was  hii 
ledition ;  and  as  the  task  of 
>re  difficult  and  nobler  than 
tie  unerring  tact  of  historical 
1  the  last  link  in  the  great 
I  passage  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
le  battles  of  the  TrMimeM 


CHAPTER  V- 

THE  WAM  UlTDSB   RAVNIBAL  TO  THS  BATTLB  OT  OABITAB. 

Tbm  appearance  of  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  Roman 
p>..nq^]  side  of  the  Alps  dianged  all  at  once  the  sitoa- 
^^*  tion  of  affairs,  and  disconcerted  the  Roman  plan 

M^  of  war.    Of  the  two  principal  armies  of  the 

Romans,  one  had  landed  in  Spain  and  was  already  engaged 
with  the  enemy  there :  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recall 
it.  The  second,  which  was  destined  for  Africa  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius,  was  fortu- 
nately  still  in  Sicily :  in  this  instance  Roman  delay  for  once 
proved  useful.  Of  the  two  Carthaginian  squadrons  destined^ 
for  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  first  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and 
some  of  its  vessels  wer^  captured  by  the  Syracusans  near 
Messana ;  the  second  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  surprise 
Lilybaeum,  and  had  thereafter  been  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement off  that  port  But  the  continuance  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  in  the  Italian  waters  was  so  inconvenient,  that  the 
consul  determined,  before  crossing  to  Africa,  to  occupy  the 
snudl  islands  around  Sicily,  and  to  dislodge  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  operating  against  Italy.  The  summer  passed  away  in 
the  conquest  of  Melita,  in  the  chase  after  the  enemy's 
squadron,  which  he  expected  to  find  at  the  Lipari  islands 
wiiile  it  had  made  a  descent  near  Vibo  (Monteleone)  and 
pOlaged  the  Bruttian  coast,  and,  lastly,  in  gaining  inforouk 
tion  as  to  a  suitable  spot  for  landing  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
so  that  the  army  and  fleet  ^ere  still  at  Lilybaeum,  when 
orders  arrived  from  the  senajie  that  they  should  return  with 
all  possible  speed  for  the  delence  of  their  homes. 

In  this  way,  while  the  two  great  Roman  armies,  each  in 
Itself  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  Hannibal,  reriahied  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Romans  wer« 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  No  doubt 
a  Roman  army  was  there,  in  consequence  of  an  insurreo* 
tion  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Celts  even  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  The  founding  of  *.ht 
two  Roman  strongholds  of  Placentia  and  Cremonay  each  of 
which  received  6,000  colonists,  and  more  especially  the 
preparations  for  the  founding  of  Mutina  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  had  already  in  the  spring  of  536  driven 
the  Boii  to  revolt  before  the  time  concerted  with 
Hannibal ;  and  the  Insubres  had  immediately  joined  them. 
The  colonists  already  settled  m  the  territory  of  Mutina, 
suddenly  attacked,  took  refuge  in  the  town.  The  praetor 
Lucijus  Manlius,  who  held  the  chi^f  command  at  Ariminum, 
hastened  with  his  single  legion  to  relieve  the  blockaded 
colonists ;  but  he  was  surpris^  in  the  woods,  and  no  course 
was  left  to  him  after  sustaining  great  loss  but  to  establish 
himself  upon  a  hill  and  to  submit  to  a  siege  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Boii,  till  a  second  legion  sent  from  Rome  under 
the  praetor  Lucius  Atilius  succeeded  in  relieving  army  and 
town,  and  in  suppressing  for  the  moment  the  Gaulish  insui^ 
rection.  This  premature  rising  of  the  Boii  on  the  one 
hand,  by  delaying  the  departure  of  Scipio  for  Spain,  essen- 
tially promoted  the  plans  of  Hannibal ;  on  the  other  hand, 
but  for  its  occurrence  he  would  have  found  the  valley  of  the 
Po  entirely  unoccupied,  except  the  fortresses.  But  the  Ro- 
man corps,  whose  two  severely  thinned  legions  did  not 
number  20,000  soldiers,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Celts 
in  check,  and  did  not  think  of  occupying  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  Romans  only  learned  that  the  passes  were 
threatened,  when  in  August  the  consul  Publius  Scipio  re- 
€urned  without  his  army  from  Massilia  to  Italy,  and  per* 
haps  even  then  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  matter,  becausr, 
forsooth,  the  foolhardy  attempt  would  be  frustrated  by  the 
Alps  alone.  Thus  at  the  decisive  hour  and  on  the  decisive 
spot  there  was  not  even  a  Roman  outpost.  Hannibal  had 
Aill  time  to  rest  his  army,  to  capture  after  a  three  days 
•lege  the  capital   of  the  Taurit)i  which  closed   its  gate» 
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agvnst  him,  and  to  induce  (.r  terrify  into  allianoe  w  11.  him 
all  the  Ldgurian  and  Celdo  oommunities  in  the  upper  liasin 
of  the  Poy  before  Scipio,  yiho  had  taken  the  command  in 
the  Po  valley,  encountered  him. 

ScipiOy  who,  with  an  army  considerably  smaller  aid 
^^  very  weak  in  cavalry,  had  the  difficult  task  ^^f 

vkUMof         preventing  the  advance  of  the  superior  force  :>f 
*  the  enemy  and  of  repressing  the  movements  of 

insurrection  which  everywhere  were  spreading  among  the 
Celta,  had  crossed  the  Po  probably  at  Placentia,  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  meet  the  enemy,  while  Hannibal 
after  the  capture  of  Turin  marched  downwards  to  relieve 
ContkiaB  ^^^  Insubres  and  Boii.  In  the  plain  between  the 
fttendno.  Ticino  and  the  Sesia,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  had  advanced  with  the  light  infantry 
to  inake  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  encountered  the  Punic 
cavalry  sent  out  for  the  like  purpose,  both  led  by  the  gene, 
rals  in  person.  Scipio  accepted  battle  when  offered,  not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  enemy ;  but  his  light 
infantry,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  cavalry,  dispersed 
before  the  charge  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and 
while  the  latter  engaged  the  masses  of  Uie  Roman  horsemen 
in  front,  the  light  Numidian  cavalry,  after  having  pushed 
aside  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy's  infiintry,  took  the 
Roman  horsemen  in  flank  and  rear.  This  decided  the  com* 
bat.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  very  considerable.  The 
consul  himself,  who  made  up  as  a  soldier  for  his  deficiencies 
as  a  general,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  owed  his 
safety  entirely  to  the  devotion  of  his  son  of  seventeen,  who, 
courageously  dashing  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  com- 
pelled his  squadron  to  follow  him  and  rescued  his  father. 
Boipio,  enlightened  by  this  cpmbat  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
joemy,  saw  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  posting 
himself,  with  a  weaker  army,  in  the  plain  with  his  back  to 
the  river,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  under  the  eyes  of  his  antagonist.  As  the  operatif  ns 
became  contracted  into  a  narrower  space  and  h'e  illusiv*)i 
legardiog  Roman  invincibility  departed,  he  recovered  the  ust 
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of  his  considerable  military  talents,  which  the  adventuroui 
boldness  of  his  youthful  opponent's  plans  had  for  a  moment 
paralyzed.  While  Hannibal  was  preparing  for  a  pitched 
battle,  Scipio  by  a  rapidly  projected  and  steadily  executed 
march  succeeded  in  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer 
which  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  abandoned,  and  jfroke  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Po  behind  his  army ;  the  Roman  do^ 
tachment  of  600  men  charged  to  cover  the  process  of  de- 
struction were,  however,  intercepted  am  made  prisoners. 
But  as  the  upper  course  of  the  river  was  in  the  hands  of 
Hannibal,  he  could  not  be  prevented^from  marching  up  the 
stream,  crossing  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  a  few  days 
confronting  the  Roman  army  on  the  right  bank.  The  latter 
Thenmiai  1^  taken  a  position  in  the  plain  in  front  of  Pla- 
•tPiMentia.  ©entia ;  but  the  mutiny  of  a  Celtic  division  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  the  Gallic  insurrection  breaking  .out 
afresh  all  around,  compelled  the  consul  to  evacuate  the 
plain  and  to  post  himself  ou  the  hills  behind  the  Trebia. 
This  was  accomplished  without  much  loss,  because  the 
Numidian  horsemen  sent  in  pursuit  lost  their  time  in  plun- 
dering, and  setting  fire  to,  the  abandoned  camp.  In  this 
strong  position,  with  his  left  wing  resting  on  the  Apennines, 
his  right  on  the  Po  and  the  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  cov- 
ered in  front  by  the  Trebia — ^no  inconsiderable  stream  at 
that  season— Scipio  was  unable  to  save  the  rich  stores  of 
Clastidium  (Gasteggio),  from  which  Tn  this  position  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  army  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
avert  the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  the  Gallic  cantons,  excepting  the  Cenomani  who  were 
friendly  to  Rome ;  but  he  completely  checked  the  prepress 
of  Hannibal,  and  compelled  him  to  pitch  his  camp  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  position  taken  up 
by  Sdpio,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  Cenomani  threi^ten- 
ing  the  borders  of  the  Insubres,  hindered  the  main  body  of 
the  Gkdlic  insurgents  from  directly  joining  the  enemy,  and 
g^ve  to  the  second  Roman  army,  which  meanwhile  had 
arrived  at  Ariminum  from  Lilybaeum,  the  opportunity  of 
reaching  Placentia  through  the  midst  of  the  insurgent  com^ 
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try  without  material  hindrance,  and  of  uniting  itself  with 
Ihe  army  of  the  Po. 

Sdpio  had  thus  solved  his  difficult  task  briLlantly  ana 
BBi«tooi&fte  completely.  The  Roman  army,  now  close  on 
^*^^  40,000  strong,  and  though  not  a  match  for  its 

■ntagr)niat  in  cavalry,  at  least  equal  in  infantry,  had  simply 
lo  remain  in  its  existing  position,  in  order  to  compel  the 
enemy  either  to  attempt  in  the  winter  season  the  passage 
of  the  river  and  an  attack  upon  the  camp,  or  to  suspend  his 
advance  and  to  test  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Gauls  by  the 
burden  of  winter  quarters.  Clear,  however,  as  this  was,  it 
was  no  less  clear  that  it  was  now  December,  and  that  under 
the  course  proposed  the  victory  might  perhaps  be  gained  by 
Rome,  but  would  not  be  gained  by  the  consul  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  held  the  sole  command  in  consequence  of 
Scipio^s  wound,  and  whose  year  of  office  expired  in  a  few 
months.  Hannibal  knew  the  man,  and  n^lected  no  means 
of  alluring  him  to  figh(.  The  Celtic  villages  that  had  re- 
mained &ithful  to  the  Romans  were  cruelly  laid  waste,  and, 
when  this  brought  on  a  conflict  between  the  cavalry,  Hanni- 
bal allowed  his  opponents  to  boast  of  the  victory.  Soon 
thereafter  on  a  raw  rainy  day  a  general  engagement  came 
on,  unlocked  for  by  the  Romans.  From  the  earliest  hour 
of  the  morning  the  Roman  light  troops  had  been  skirmish- 
ing with  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy ;  the  latter  slowly 
retreated,  and  the  Romans  eagerly  pursued  it  through  the 
deeply  swollen  Trebia,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
which  they  had  gained.  Suddenly  the  cavalry  halted ;  the 
Roman  vanguard  found  itself  fiice  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Hannibal  drawn  up  for  battle  on  a  field  chosen  by  himself; 
it  was  lost^  unless  the  main  body  should  cross  the  stream 
with  all  speed  to  its  support  Hungry,  weary,  and  wet, 
Uie  Romans  came  on  and  hastened  to  form  in  order  of  ba^ 
tie,  the  cavalry,  as  usual,  on  the  wings,  the  infiintry  in  the 
centre.  The  light  troops,  who  formed  the  vanguard  r« 
both  sides,  began  the  combat :  but  the  Romans  had  already 
almost  exhausted  their  missiles  against  the  cavalry,  and  im- 
mediately gave  way.    In  like  manner  the  cavalry  gave  way 
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on  the  wings,  hard  pressed  by  the  elephants  in  front,  and 
outflanked  right  and  left  by  the  far  more  numerous  Canh»' 
ginian  horse.  But  the  Roman  infantry  proved  itself  worthy 
of  its  name :  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  it  fought  wttJi 
Tery  decided  superiority  against  the  infantry  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  when  the  repulse  of  the  Roman  horse  allowed  th« 
enemy's  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  to  turn  their  attacks 
against  the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter,  although  ceasing  to 
advance,  obstinately  maintained  its  groimd.  At  this  stag< 
a  select  Carthaginian  band  of  2,000  men,  half  infimtry,  half 
cavalry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mago,  Hannibal's  youngest 
brother,  suddenly  emerged  from  an  ambush  in  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  fell  upon  the  densely  entangled  mastr 
es.  The  wings  of  the  army  and  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Ro- 
man centre  were  broken  up  and  scattered  by  this  attack, 
while  the  first  division,  10,000  men  strong,  in  compact  ar- 
ray broke  through  the  Carthaginian  line,  and  made  a  paa* 
sage  for  itself  obliquely  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
inflicting  great  loss  oh  tlie  opposing  infantry  and  more 
especially  on  the  Gallic  insurgents.  This  brave  body,  pur- 
sued but  feebly,  thus  reached  Placentia.  The  remaining 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  slaughtered  by  thcelephants 
and  light  troops  of  the  enemy  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river :  only  part  of  the  cavalry  and  some  divisions  of  in- 
fantry were  able,  by  wading  through  the  river,  to  gain  the 
camp  whither  the  Carthaginians  did  not  follow  them,  and 
thus  they  too  reached  Placaitia.*    Few  battles  confer  more 

*  Polybiu's  aecoaot  of  the  batrle  on  the  Trebia  is  quite  dear,  if 
Plaoeotia  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  where  it  falls  into  the  Po, 
and  if  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank,  while  the  Roman  encaini> 
ment  was  pitched  upon  the  right — ^t>oth  of  which  points  hare  been  dis- 
puted, tnit  are  nevertheless  iodiapntable — the  Roman  soldiers  most  cer- 
tainly have  pasned  the  Trebia  in  order  to  gab  Plaoentia  as  well  as  ta 
gain  the  camp.  Bat  thoee  who  crossed  to  the  camp  must  have  made 
their  way  through  the  disoiganiaed  portions  of  thdr  own  army  and 
through  the  corps  of  the  enemy  that  had  gone  round  to  their  rear,  and 
must  then  have  crossed  the  river  almost  in  hand  to  hand  combat  witi 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand  the  passage  near  Placentia  was  aoeooh 
ilMMd  i^er  the  pursuit  liad  slackened ;  the  oorps  was  seTeral  milfi 
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honour  on  Ihe  Roman  soldier  than  this  on  the  Tiiebia,  and 
few  at  the  same  time  furnish  graver  impeachment  of  the 
general  in  command ;  although  the  candid  judge  will  not 
forget  that  a  commander-in-chief  expiring  on  a  definite  day 
was  an  unmilitary  institution,  and  that  figs  cannot  be  reaped 
troin  thistles.  The  victory  came  to  be  costly  even  to  the 
victors.  Although  the  loss  in  the  battle  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Celtic  u^surgentSy  yet  a  multitude  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Hannibal  died  afterwards  from  diseases  engendered  by  that 
raw  and  wet  winter  day,  and  all  the  elephants  perished  ex* 
oept  one. 

The  effect  of  this  first  victory  of  the  invading  army  was, 
that  the  national  insurrection  now  spread  and 
^f  assumed  shape  without  hindrance  throughout 
■g^  the  Celtic  territory.  The  remains  of  the  Ro- 
man army  of  the  Po  threw  themselves  into  the 
fortresses  of  Plaoentia  and  Cremona:  completely  cut  off* 
from  home,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  their  supplies  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  only 
escaped,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  being  taken  prisoner,  when 
with  a  weak  escort  of  cavalry  he  went  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  elections.  Hannibal,  who  would  not  hazard  the 
health  of  his  troops  by  further  marches  at  that  inclement 
season,  bivouacked  for  the  winter  where  he  was ;  and,  as  a 
serious  attempt  on  the  larger  fortresses  would  have  led  to 

diitant  from  the  ftold  of  battle,  and  had  arrired  within  reach  of  a  Ro- 
man fortrefla ;  It  may  eren  hare  been  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
fwoved,  that  a  bridge  led  over  the  Trebia  at  that  point,  and  that  the  Uti 
dt  jMnt  OQ  the  other  bank  was  occupied  by  the  g^arriaon  of  Plaoentia. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  passage  was  Just  as  difficult  as  the  second  was 
easy,  and  therefore  with  good  reason  Polybius,  military  judge  as  he 
was,  merely  nys  of  the  oorps  of  10.000,  that  in  dose  columns  it  cut  its 
way  to  Plaoentia  (liL  74,  6),  without  mentioning  the  passage  of  the  rirer 
irhieh  in  this  case  was  unattended  with  difficulty. 

The  erroueoiisness  of  ihe  view  of  Livy,  which  transfers  the  Phoeni- 
cian camp  to  the  right,  the  Roman  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  has 
latdy  been  repeatedly  pointed  out.  We  may  only  further  mention,  tha' 
the  site  of  Clastidium,  near  the  modem  Gasteggio,  has  now  t«en  na 
kibl'sbed  Dy  inscriptions  (OrtH^m^H^^Mn^  5117). 
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no  result^  contented  himself  with  annoying  the  enemy  by 
attacks  on  the  river*port  of  Placentia  and  other  minor  Roi 
man  positions.  He  employed  himself  mainly  in  organizing 
the  Gallic  insurrection :  more  Uian  M,000  foot  soldiers  and 
4,000  horsemen  from  the  Celts  are  said  to  have  joined  his 
army. 

No  extraordinary  exertions  were  made  in  Rome  for  tht 
^^  campaign  of  537.    The  senate  thought,  and  not  j 

>Ki^^  unreasonably,  that,  despite  the  lost  battle,  their/ 
oBipoflitioB  position  was  by  no  means  fraught  with  serious- 
danger.  Besides  the  coast-gamsons,  wbidi  were 
despatched  to  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Tarentum,  and  the  rein- 
forcements which  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  two  new  consuls 
Gains  Flaminius  and  Gnaeus  Servilius  obtained  only  as 
many  men  as  were  necessary  to  restore  the  four  legions  to 
their  full  complement ;  additions  were  made  to  the  strength 
of  the  cavalry  alone.  The  consuls  had  to  protect  the  north* 
em  frontier,  and  stationed  themselves  accordingly  on  the 
two  highways  which  led  from  Rome  to  the  north,  the  west- 
em  of  which  at  that  time  terminated  at  Arretium,  and  the 
eastern  at  Ariminum ;  Gains  Flaminius  occupied  .the  former, 
Gnaeus  Servilius  the  latter.  There  they  ordered  the  troopa 
from  the  fortresses  on  the  Po  to  join  them,  probably  by 
water,  and  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  favourable 
season,  when  they  proposed  to  occupy  in  the  defensive  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  then,  resuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  effect  a  junc- 
tion somewhere  near  Placentia.  But  Hannibal  by  no 
means  intended  to  defend  the  valley  of  the  Po.  He  knew 
Rome  better  perhaps  than  the  Romans  knew  it  themselvoii 
and  was  very  well  aware  how  decidedly  he  was  the  weaker 
and  continued  to  be  so  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  battla 
en  the  Trebia ;  he  knew  too  that  his  ultimate  object,  the 
humiliation  of  Rome,  was  not  to  be  wrung  from  the  uiii 
bending  Roman  pride  either  by  terror  or  by  surprise,  bul 
could  only  be  gained  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  tht 
haughty  city.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Italian  fed^ 
ration  wis  in  pditical  solidity  and  in  mOitary  resources  io   . 
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finitely  superior  to  an  adversary,  who  received  only  preoiiri* 
ous  and  irregular  support  from  home,  and  who  vas  in  the 
6rBt  instance  dependent  for  aid  in  Italy  solely  on  the  vacil- 
lating and  capricious  nation  of  the  Celts;  and  that  the 
Phoenidan  foot  soldier  was,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains 
taken  by  Hannibal^  far  inferior  in  point  of  tactics  to  the 
legionary,  had  been  completely  proved  by  the  defensive 
movements  of  Scipio  and  the  brilliant  retreat  of  the  d» 
feated  infantry  on  the  Trebia^  From  this  conviction  flowed 
the  two  fundamental  principles  which  determined  Hannibal's 
whole  method  of  operations  in  Italy — vitLj  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on,  somewhat  adventurously,  with  con* 
stant  changes  in  the  plan  and  in  the  theatre  of  operations ; 
and  that  its  favourable  issue  could  only  be  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  polidcal  and  not  of  military  successes— of  the 
gradual  loosening  and  final  breaking  up  of  the  Italian  fede- 
ration* This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  necessary, 
because  the  single  element  which  Hannibal  had  to  throw 
into  the  scale  against  so  many  disadvantages— his  military 
genius— -only  told  with  its  full  weight,  when  he  constantly 
foiled  his  opponents  by  unexpected  combinations ;  he  was 
undone,  if  the^war  became  stationarv.  This  aim  was  the 
aim  dictated  to  Unii  byTTght  policy,  because,  mighty  con- 
queror though  he  was  in  battle,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  on 
each  occasion  he  vanquished  the  generals  but  not  the  city, 
and  that  after  each  new  battle  the  Romans  remained  just 
as  superior  to  the  Carthaginians  as  ^was  personally  su^ 
perior  to  the  Roman  conunanders.  That  Hannibal  even 
at  the  height  of  his  fortune  never  deceived  himself  on  this 
point,  is  %  fihct  more  wonderful  than  his  most  wondrous 
battles. 

It  was  these  motives,  and  not  the  entreaties  of  the  Gauls 

that  he  should  spare  their  country — ^which  would 
tte      not  have  influenced  him — ^that  induced  Hannibal 

now  to  forsake,  as  it  were,  his  newly  acquired 
basis  of  operations  against  Italy,  and  to  transfer  ^e  scene 
of  war  to  Italy  itselC  Before  doing  so  he  gave  orders  thai 
•U  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  before  him.    He  ordered 
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the  Romans  to  be  separated  and  loaded  with  chains  as  slaves 
—the  statement  that  Hannibal  put  to  death  all  the  Bocnaiis 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  here  and  elsewhere  fell  intc 
his  hands,  is  beyond  doubt  at  least  strongly  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Italian  allies  were  released  with- 
out ransom,  and  charged  to  report  at  home  that  Hannibal 
waged  war  not  against  Italy,  but  against  Rome;  that  he 
promised  to  every  Italian  community  the  restoi*ation  of  its 
ancient  independence  and  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  tliat 
the  deliverer  was  about  to  follow  those  whom  he  had  set 
free,  bringing  release  and  revenge.  So,  when  the  winter 
ended,  he  started  from  the  valley  of  the  Po  to  search  for  a 
route  through  the  difficult  defiles  of  the  Apennines.  Gains 
Flaminius,  with  the  Etruscan  army,  was  still  for  the  mih 
ment  at  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  from  that  point  towards 
Lucca  in  order  to  protect  the  vale  of  the  Arno  and  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  so  soon  as  the  season  should  allow. 
But  Hannibal  anticipated  him.  The  passage  of  the  Apen* 
nines  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  at  a  point 
as  far  west  m  possible  or,  in  other  words,  as  distant  as  pos* 
sible  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  marshy  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  Serchio  and  the  Arno  were  so  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  spring  rains,  that  the  army 
had  to  march  four  days  in  water,  without  finding  any  other 
dry  spot  for  resting  by  night  than  was  supplied  by  piling 
the  baggage  or  by  the  sumpter  animals  that  had  &l]en. 
The  troops  underwent  unutterable  sufferings,  particularly 
the  Gallic  infantry,  which  marched  behind  the  Carthaginians 
along  tracks  already  rendered  impassable :  they  murmured 
loudly  and  would  undoubtedly  have  dispersed  to  a  man, 
had  not  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  Mago,  which 
brought  up  the  rear,  rendered  ^ight  impossible.  The 
horses,  assailed  by  a  distemper  m  their  hoof^,  fell  in  heaps ; 
various  diseases  decimated  the  soldiers ;  Hannibal  himself 
lost  an  eye  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia. 

But  the  object  was  attained.     Hannibal  encamped  at 

^^  Fiesole,  while  Gaius  Flaminius  was  still  wait* 

ins  at  Arezzo  until  the  roadt  should  become 
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passable  that  he  might  blockade  them.  Aftei  the  Roman 
defensive  position  had  thus  been  turned,  the  best  course  for 
the  consul,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  mountain  passes  but  certainly  was  unable  now  to 
fiMe  Hannibal  in  the  open  field,  would  have  been  to  wait  till 
the  second  army,  which  had  now  become  completely  super* 
fiuous  at  Ariminum,  should  arrive.  He  himself,  however 
thought  otherwise.  He  was  a  political  party  leader,  raised 
to  distinction  by  his  efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sen- 
ate; indignant  at  the  government  in  consequence  of  the' 
aristocratic  intrigues  concocted  against  him  during  his  con* 
sulship ;  carried  away,  through  a  doubtless  justifiable  oppo- 
sition to  their  beaten  track  of  partisanship,  into  a  scornfiil 
defiance  of  tradition  and  custom ;  intoxicated  by  a  blind 
aflfection  for  the  common  people,  and  by  quite  as  bitter  a 
hatred  towards  the  party  of  the  nobles ;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  he  was  a  military 
genius.  His  campaign  against  the  Insubres  of  531,  which 
to  unprejudiced  judges  only  showed  that  good 
soldiers  often  repiir  the  errors  of  bad  generals 
(p.  100),  was  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  adherents  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  Romans  had  only  to  put  Gaius 
Flaminius  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of  Hannibal.  Talk  of  this  sort  had  procured 
for  him  his  second  consulship,  and  hopes  of  this  sort  had 
now  brought  to  his  camp  so  great  a  multitude  of  unarmed 
followers  eager  for  spoil,  that  their  number,  according  to  the 
assurance  of  sober  historians,  exceeded  that  of  the  l^ona- 
ries.  Hannibal  based  his  plan  in  part  on  this  circumstance. 
So  far  from  attacking  him,  he  marched  past  him,  and  caused 
the  country  all  around  to  1)6  pillaged  by  the  Celts  who 
thoroughly  understood  plundering,  and  by  his  numerous 
«avalry.  The  complaints  and  indignation  of  the  multitude 
whith  had  to  submit  to  \^  plundered  under  the  eyes  of  the 
hero  who  had  promised  to  enrich  them,  and  the  protestation 
of  the  enemy  that  they  did  not  believe  him  possessed  of 
either  the  power  or  the  resolution  to  undertake  anything 
before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  could  not  but  induce 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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such  a  man  to  display  his  genius  for  strategy^  and  to  give  a 
sharp  lesson  to  his  inconsiderate  and  haughty  foe. 

No  plan  was  ever  more  successful.  In  haste,  the  consul 
Batueon  followed  the  line  of  march  of  the  enemy,  who 
S^fnTufc  passed  by  Arerao  and  moved  slowly  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Chiana  towards  Perugia.  He 
overtook  him  in  the  district  of  Cortona,  where  Hannibal, 
accurately  informed  of  his  antagonist's  march,  had  had  full 
time  to  select  his  field  of  battle — a  narrow  defile  between 
two  steep  mountain  walls,  closed  at  its  outlet  by  a  high  hill, 
and  at  its  entrance  by  the  Trasimene  lake.  With  the  flower 
of  his  infantry  he  barred  the  outlet ;  the  light  troops  and 
the  cavalry  placed  themselves  in  concealment  on  either  side. 
The  Roman  columns  advanced  without  hesitation  into  the 
unoccupied  pass ;  the  thick  morning  mist  concealed  from 
them  the  position  of  the  enemy.  As  the  head  of  the  Roman 
line  approached  the  hill,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle ;  *  the  cavalry,  advancing  behind  the  heights,  closed  the 
entrance  of  the  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mist  rolling 
away  revealed  the  Phoenician  arms  everywhere  along  the 
crests  on  the  right  and  left.  There  was  no  battle ;  it  was  a 
mere  rout.  Those  that  remained  out  of  the  defile  were 
driven  by  the  cavalry  into  the  lake.  The  main  body  was 
annihilated  in  the  pass  itself  almost  without  resistance,  and 
most  of  them,  including  the  consul  himself,  were  cut  down 
in  the  order  of  march.  The  head  of  the  Roman  column, 
formed  of  6,000  infantry,  cut  their  way  through  the  infantry 
of  the  enemy,  and  proved  once  more  the  irresistible  might 
of  the  legions ;  but,  cut.  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army  and 
without  knowledge  of  its  fate,  they  marched  on  at  random, 
were  surrounded  on  the  following  day,  on  a  hill  which  they 
had  occupied,  by  a  corps  of  Carthaginian  cavalry,  and — as 

*  Tie  dftte  of  the  battle,  2Srd  Jtine  Acoordtng  to  the  anoon^cted 
calendar,  mtiat,  according  to  the  rcctifiecl  calendar,  faU  somewhere  ia 
April,  since  Quinius  Fabius  resigned  uis  dictatorship,  after  six  months, 
in  the  middle  of  autumn  (Liv.  xxii.  31,  7 ;  32,  1),  and  must  thcrefon 
have  entered  upon  it  about  the  beginning  of  May.  The  coafusioii  ol 
the  calendar  (i.  587)  in  Rome  was  even  at  this  period  very  great. 
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the  ciipltuiation,  which  promised  them  a  free  retreat^  was 
rejected  by  Hannibal — were  all  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
15,000  Romans  had  &llen,  and  as  many  were  captured ;  in 
other  wordsy  the  army  was  annihilated.  The  slight  Carthap 
ginian  loss — 1,500  men— -again  fell  mainly  upon  the  Gauls. 
tixn^y  aa  if  this  were  not  Plough,  immediately  after  the 
battle  on  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
Ariminum  under  Gaius  Centenius,  4,000  strong,  which 
Grnaeus  Ser^iliua  had  sent  forward  to  the  support  of  his 
eoUeague  while  he  himself  advanced  by  slow  marches,  was 
likewise  surrounded  by  the  Phoenician  army,  and  partly 
siain,  partly  made  prisoners.  Ail  Etruria  was  lost,  and 
Hannibal  might  without  hindrance  march  on  Rome.  Thtf 
Romans  prepared  themselves  for  the  worst;  they  broke 
down  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  nominated  Quintua 
Fabius  Maximus  dictator  to  repair  the  walls  and  conduct  ths 
defence,  for  which  an  army  of  reserve  was  formed.  At  the 
same  time  two  new  legions  were  summoned  under  arms  in 
the  room  of  those  annihUated,  and  Hie  fleet,  which  might  be- 
come of  importance  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  was  put  in  order. 
But  Hannibal  was  more  farsighted  than  king  Pyrrhus. 

HaaniiMiioik     ^®  ^^^  ^^^  march  on  Rome ;  nor  even  against 
tiw«v*  Gnaeus  Servilius,  an  able  general,  who  had  with 

the  help  of  the  fortresses  on  the  northern  road 
preserved  his  army  hitherto  uninjured,  and  would  perhaps 
have  kept  his  antagonist  at  bay.  Once  more  a  movement 
occurred  which  was  quite  unexpected.  Hannibal  marched 
past  the  fortress  of  Spoletium,  which  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  surprise,  through  Umbria,  fearfuUy  devastated  the  tei-ri* 
tory  of  Picenum  which  was  covered  all  over  with  Romao 
fiirmhouses,  and  halted  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
men  and  horses  of  his  army  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
painful  effects  of  their  spring  campaign  ;  here  he  rested  for 
a  considerable  time  to  allow  his  army  to  recruit  its  strength 
in  a  pleasant  district  and  at  a  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
B«oi«snin-  reorganize  his  Libyan  infantry  after  the  Roman 
OBrthafi-  mode,  the  means  for  which  were  furnished  to 
*<™3r-      him  by  the  mass  of  Roman  arms  among  tiM 
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Bpoil.  From  this  point,  moreover,  he  resumed  his  long 
interrupted  communication  with  his  native  land,  sending  hia 
messages  of  victory  by  water  to  Carthage.  At  length, 
when  his  army  was  sufficiently  restored  and  had  been  ade- 
quately exercised  in  the  use  of  the  new  arms,  he  broke  up 
«nd  marched  slowly  along  the  coast  into  southern  Italy. 

He  had  calculated  correctly,  when  he  chose  this  time  for 
remodelling  his  infantry.  The  surprise  of  his  antagonists, 
who  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  capi- 
tal, allowed  him  at  least  four  weeks  of  undisturbed  leisure 
for  the  execution  of  the  unprecedentedly  bold  experiment  of 
changing  completely  his  military  system  in  the  heart  of  a 
hostile  country  and  with  an  army  still  comparatively  small, 
and  of  attempting  to  oppose  African  legions  to  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Italy.  But  his  hope  that  the  confederacy 
would  now  begin  to  break  up  was  not  fulfilled.  In  this 
respect  the  Etruscans,  who  had  carried  on  their  last  wars 
of  independence  mainly  with  Gallic  mercenaries,  were  of 
less  moment ;  the  flower  of  the  confederacy,  particularly  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  consisted — next  to  the  Latins — of 
the  Sabellian  communities,  and  with  good  reason  Hannibal 
had  now  come  into  their  neighbourhood.  But  one  town 
after  another  closed  its  g&teB ;  not  a  single  Italian  commu- 
nity entered  into  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  This  result 
was  a  great,  in  fact  an  all-important,  point  gained  for  Rome. 
Nevertheless  it  was  felt  in  the  capital  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  put  the  fidelity  of  their  allies  to  such  a  test, 
WarinLov-  without  a  Roman  army  to  keep  the  field.  The 
er  Italy.  dictator  Quintus  Fabius  combined  the  two  sup- 
plementary legions  formed  in  Rome  with  the  artny  of 
Ariminum,  and  when  Hannibal  marched  past  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Luoeria  towards  Arpi,  the  Roman  standards 
appeared  on  his  right  flank  at  Aeoa.    Their  leader,  however, 

pursued  a  different  course  from  his  predecessors. 

Quintus  Fabius  was  a  man  advanced  in  years,  of 
a  deliberation  and  flrmncss,  which  to  not  a  few  seemed  pro* 
crastination  and  obstinacy.  Zealous  in  his  reverence  for  th« 
good  old  times,  for  the  political  omnipotence  of  the  senate, , 
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and  for  the  command  of  the  burgomasters,  he  looked  to  a 
methodical  prosecution  of  the  war  as — next  to  sacrifices  and 
prayer — the  means  of  saving  the  state.  A  political  antog 
onist  of  Gains  Flaminius,  and  summoned  to  the  head  of 
affairs  in  virtue  of  the  reaction  against  his  foolish  war 
demagogism,  Fabius  departed  for  the  camp  just  as  ^mly 
resolved  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  at  any  price,  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  b«en  determined  at  any  price  to  fight  one ;  ha 
was  without  doubt  convinced  that  the  first  elements  uf 
strategy  would  forbid  Hannibal  to  advance  so  long  as  the 
Roman  army  confronted  him  intact,  and  that  accordingly  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  weaken  by  petty  conflicts  and 
gradually  to  starve  out  the  enemy's  army,  dependent  as  it 
was  on  foraging  for  its  supplies. 

Hannibal,  well  served  by  his  spies  in  Rome  and  in  the 
Haidkto  Roman  army,  immediately  learned  how  matters 
£j§^"^  stood,  and,  as  usual,  adjusted  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
▲pbu^  paign  in  accordance  with  the  individual  character 

of  the  opposing  leader.  Passing  the  Roman  army,  he  march- 
ed over  the  Apennines  into  the  heart  of  Italy  towards  Beneven- 
tum,  took  the  open  town  of  Telesia  on  the  boundary  between 
Samnium  and  Campania,  and  thence  turned  against  Capua, 
which  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Italian  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  been  oppressed  and 
maltreated  in  a  more  vexatious  manner  than  any  other  com- 
munity had  been  by  the  Roman  government.  He  had 
formed  connections  there,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  the 
Campanians  might  revolt  from  the  Roman  alliance ;  but  in 
this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  So,  retracing  his  steps,  he 
took  the  road  to  Apulia.  During  all  this  march  of  the 
Carthaginian  army  the  dictator  had  followed  along  the 
heights^  and  had  condemned  his  soldiers  to  the  melancholy 
task  of  looking  on  with  arms  in  their  hands,  while  the 
Numidian  cavalry  plundered  the  fiuthful  allies  fiur  and  wide, 
and  the  villages  over  all  the  plain  rose  in  flames.  At  length 
he  opened  up  to  the  exasperated  Roman  army  the  eagerly 
eoveted  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy.  When  Hannibal 
had  begun  tiis  retreat^  Fabius  intercepted  his  route  neai 
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Casilinum  (the  modern  Capua),  by  strongly  ganisoning  that 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturnus  and  occupying  the 
heights  that  secured  the  right  bank  with  his  main  army, 
while  a  division  of  4,000  men  encamped  on  the  road  itself 
that  led  along  by  the  river.  But  Hannibal  ordered  hii 
Ught-anned  troops  to  climb  the  heights  which  rose  imme- 
diately alongside  of  the  road,  and  to  drive  before  them  n 
number  of  oxen  with  lighted  faggots  on  their  horns,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Carthaginian  arm  j  were  thus  marching 
off  during  the  night  by  torchlight.  The  Ik>man  division, 
which  blocked  up  the  road,  imagining  that  they  were  evaded 
and  that  further  covering  of  die  road  was  superfluous, 
marched  by  a  side  movement  to  the  same  heights.  Along 
the  road  thus  left  free  Hannibal  then  retreated  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  without  encountering  the  enemy ;  next 
morning  he  without  difficulty,  but  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Romans,  disengaged  and  recalled  his  light  troops.  Hanni- 
bal then  continued  his  march  unopposed  in  a  north-easterly 
direction ;  and  by  a  widely-circuitous  route,  after  traversing 
and  laying  under  contribution  the  lands  of  the  Hirpinians, 
Campanians,  Samnites,  Paelignians,  and  Frentanians  with- 
out resistance,  he  arrived  with  rich  booty  and  a  full  chest 
once  more  in  the  region  of  Luoeria,  just  as  the  harvest  there 
was  about  to  begin.  Nowhere  in  his  extensive  march  had 
he  met  with  active  opposition,  but  nowhere  had  he  f3und 
War  in  allies.      Clearly  perceiving  that  no  course  re- 

▲puU^  mained  for  him  but  to  take  up  winter  quarters 

in  the  open  field,  he  b^an  the  difficult  operation  of  collect- 
ing the  winter  supplies  requisite  for  the  army,  by  means  of 
its  own  agency,  from  the  fields  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  selected  the  broad  and  mostly  flat  district 
of  northern  Apulia,  which  furnished  grain  and  grass  in 
abundance,  and  which  could  be  completely  commanded  by 
his  excellent  cavalry.  An  entrenched  camp  was  constructed 
at  Geranium,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Luceria. 
Two-thirds  of  the  army  were  daily  despatched  from  it  to 
bring  in  tiie  stores,  while  Hannibal  with  the  remainder  took 
np  a  posttior  to  protect  the  camp  and  the  detachments  sent 
out. 
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The  master  of  the  horae^  Marcus  Minuoius,  who  held 
fkUni  imd  temporary  command  in  the  Roman  camp  dur- 
Muneiu.  .^jg  ^^  absence  of  the  dictator,  deemed  this  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  approaching  the  enemy  more  close' 
ly,  and  formed  a  camp  in  the  territory  of  the  Larinatea ; 
where  on  the  one  hand  by  his  mere  presence  he  checked  the 
•ending  out  of  detachments  and  thereby  hindered  the  pro^ 
▼isioning  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
the  series  of  successful  conflicts  in  which  his  troops  encoun- 
tered isolated  Phoenician  divisions  and  even  Hannibal  him- 
adf,  drove  the  enemy  from  dieir  advanced  positions  and 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Gerunium 
On  the  news  of  these  successes,  whidi  of  course  lost  noth- 
ing in  the  telling,  reaching  the  capital,  the  storm  broke  forth 
against  Quintus  Fabius.  It  was  not  altogether  unwaiv 
ranted*  Prudent  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  abide 
by  the  defensive  and  to  expect  success  mainly  from  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  enemy's  means  of  subsistence,  there  was  yet 
something  strange  in  a  system  of  defence  and  of  starving  out, 
under  which  the  enemy  had  laid  waste  all  central  Italy  with- 
out opposition  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  army  of  equal 
numbers,  and  had  provisioned  themselves  sufficiently  for 
the  winter  by  an  organized  method  of  foraging  on  the  great- 
est scale.  Publius  Scipio,  wh^i  he  commanded  on  the  Po, 
had  not  adopted  this  view  of  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the 
attempt  of  his  successor  to  imitate  him  at  Casilinum  had 
failed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  copious  fund  of  ridicule 
to  the  scoffei's  of  the  city.  It  was  wonderful  that  the  Italian 
communities  had  not  wavered,  when  Hannibal  so  palpably 
■bowed  them  the  superiority  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
nullity  of  Roman  aid ;  but  how  long  could  they  be  expected 
to  bear  the  burden  of  a  double  war,  and  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  plundered  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Roman  troops 
and  of  their  own  contingents  f  Finally,  it  could  not  be  al- 
leged that  the  condition  of  the  Roman  army  compelled  the 
general  to  adopt  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  composed,  in- 
deed, in  part  of  militia  called  out  for  the  emergency,  but 
the  flower  of  it  consisted  of  the  legions  of  Ariminum  ao 
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customed  to  service ;  and,  so  &r  from  being  discouraged  l>jf 
the  last  defeats,  it  was  indignant  at  the  £ir  from  honourable 
task  which  its  general,  '^  Hannibal's  lackey,*'  assigned  to  it^ 
and  it  demanded  with  a  lond  voice  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy.    In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  the  most  violent 
invectives  were  directed  agaiz^st  the  obstinate  old  man.   His 
political  opponents,  with  the  former  praetor  Marcus  Tereti* 
lius  Varro  at  their  head,  laid  hold  of  the  quarrel — ^for  ths 
understanding  of  which  we  must  not  forget  that  the  dictatori 
WHS  practically  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  the  office  wasi 
regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  conservative  party— -and,! 
in  concert  with  the  discontented  soldiers  and  tjie  possessors 
of  the  plundered  estates,  they  carried  an  unconstitutional 
and  absurd  resolution  of  the  people  conferring  the  dictator- 
ship, which  was  destined  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command  in  times  of  danger,  on  Marcus  Minucius,*  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  lieutenant  of  Quintus  Fabius,  in  the 
same  way  as  on  Fabius  himself.    Thus  the  Roman  army, 
after  its  hazardous  division  into  two  separate  corps  had  just 
been  appropriately  remedied,  was  once  more  divided  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  two  sections  were  placed  under  leaders 
who   notoriously   followed  quite  opposite  plans   of  war. 
Quintus  Fabius  of  course  adhered  more  than  ever  to  his 
methodical  inaction  ;  Marcus  Minucius,  compelled  to  justify 
in  the  field  of  battle  his  title  of  dictator,  made  a  hasty  at* 
tack  with  inadequate  forces,  and  would  have  been  annihi- 
lated had  not  his  colleague  averted  greater  misfortune  by 
the  seasonable  interposition  of  a  fresh  corps.   This  last  turn 
of  matters  justified  in  some  measure  the  system  of  passiva 
resistance.    But  in  reality  Hannibal  had  completely  attain- 
ed in  this  campaign  all  that  arms  could  attain  :  not  a  single 
material  operation  had  been  frustrated  either  by  his  impetu* 
ous  or  by  hb  deliberate  opponent ;  and  his  foraging,  though 
not  unattended  with  difficulty,  had  yet  been  in  the  main  so 

*  The  inscription  of  the  gift  deroted  bj  the  new  dictator  on  acconnl 
of  his  victory  at  Oeninium  to  Hereales  Victor — BtrcoiUi  Mtrom  M, 
MwMei(u£)  C.  f.  dUt4Mior  votU— was  found  in  the  year  1862  at  Rom^ 
near  S.  Lorenzo. 
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■uooessful  that  the  army  passed  the  winter  without  com- 
plaint  in  the  camp  at  Gerunium.  It  was  not  the  Ounciatar 
that  saved  Rome,  but  tlio  compact  structure  of  its  oonfed^ 
racy  and,  not  less  perhaps,  the  national  hatred  with  which 
the  Phoenician  hero  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  the  West. 
Despite  all  its  misfortunes,  Roman  pride  stood  no  less 

Sev  warlike  ^"**^*''®'*  ^^^^^  *^®  Roman  symmachy.  The 
F«pM^(n>  donations  which  were  offered  by  king  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  for  the 
next  campaign — the  war  affected  the  latter  less  severely 
than  the  other  Italian  allies  of  Rome,  for  they  sent  no  con- 
tingents to  the  land  army — ^were  declined  with  thanks ;  the 
ehieftains  of  Illyria  were  informed  that  they  oovld  not  be 
allowed  to  neglect  payment  of  their  tribute;  and  even  the 
king  of  Macedonia  was  once  more  summoned  to  surrender 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  majority  of  the  senate,  not-  \ 
withstanding  the  semblance  of  legitimation  which  recent 
events  had  given  to  the  Fabian  system  of  delay,  hi(d 
firmly  resolved  to  depart  from  a  mode  of  war  that  was 
slowly  but  certainly  ruining  the  state ;  if  the  popular  dic- 
tator had  failed  in  his  more  energetic  method  of  war&re, 
they  laid  the  blame  of  the  failure,"and  not  without  reason, 
on  the  &ct  that  they  had  adopted  a  half-measure  and  had 
given  him  too  few  troops.  This  error  they  determined  to 
avoid  and  to  equip  an  army,  such  as  Rome  had  never  sent 
out  before— eight  legions,  each  raised  a  fifth  above  the  nor- 
mal strength,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  allies-— enough 
to  crush  an  opponent  who  was  not  half  so  strong.  Besides 
this,  a  legion  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Postumius  was  des- 
tined for  the  valley  of  the  Po,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  draw 
off  the  Celts  serving  in  the  army  of  Hannibal  to  their 
homes.  These  resolutions  were  judicious ;  everything  de- 
pended on  their  coming  to  an  equally  judicious  decision  roi 
specting  the  supreme  command.  The  stiff  carriage  of  Quin- 
tus  Fabius,  and  the  attacks  of  the  demagogues  which  it  pro- 
voked, had  rendered  the  dictatorship  and  the  senate  generally 
more  unpopular  than  ever :  amongst  the  people,  not  without 
the  connivance  of  their  leaders,  the  foolish  report  circulated 
Vor.  IL— 7* 
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that  the  seuate  was  intentionally  prolonging  the  war.  As. 
therefore,  the  ncmination  of  a  dictator  was  not  to  be 
thought  o^  the  senate  attempted  to  procure  the  elexstion  of 
suitable  consuls ;  but  this  only  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly 
Paniiiu  nd  rousing  suspicion  and  obstinacy.  With  difl^culty 
^**^  tiie  senate  carried  one  of  its  candidates,  Ludui 

Aemil'ius  Paullus,  who  had  with  judgment  conducted  the 
Illyrian  war  in  585  (p.  93) ;  an  immense  minor- 
ity of  the  dtizens  assigned  to  him  as  colleague 
the  candidate  of  the  popular  party,  Marcus  Terentius  Varro, 
an  incapable  man,  who  was  known  only  by  his  bitter  oppo* 
sition  to  the  senate  and  more  especially  as  the  main  author 
of  the  proposal  to  elect  Marcus  Minucius  co^ictator,  and 
who  was  recommended  to  the  multitude  solely  by  his  hum- 
ble birth  and  his  coarse  effrontery. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were 
Batfleof  making  in  Rome,  the  war  had  already  reoom- 
Gunafti  menced  in  Apulia.  As  soon  as  the  season  allow- 
ed him  to  leave  his  winter  quarters,  Hannibal,  determining 
as  usua]  the  course  of  the  war  and  assuming  the  offensive, 
set  out  from  Gerunium  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  march- 
ing past  Luceria  crossed  the  Aufidus  and  took  the  citadel 
of  Cannae  (between  Canosa  and  Barletta)  which  commanded 
the  plain  of  Canusium,  and  had  hitherto  served  the  Romans 
as  one  of  their  principal  magazines.  The  Roman  army 
which,  since  Fabius  had  conformably  to  the  constitution 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  was  now 
commanded  by  Gnaeus  Servilius  and  Marcus  Regulus,  first 
as  consuls  then  as  proconsuls,  had  been  unable  to  avert  a  loss 
which  they  could  not  but  feel.  On  military  as  well  as  on 
political  grounds,  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Hannibal  by  a  pitched  battle.  With 
definite  orders  to  this  effect  from  the  senate,  accordingly,  the 
^Iwo  new  commanders-in-chief,  Paullus  and  Varro,  arrived 
in  Apulia  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of 
588.  With  the  four  new  legions  and  a  corre- 
sponding contingent  of  Italians  which  Uiey  brought  up,  the 
Roman  army  was  raised  to  80,000  infantry,  half  burgesses 
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half  allies,  and  6,000  cavalry,  of  whcm  one-third  ^%ere  bur 
geases  and  two-thirda  allies;  whereas  Hannibal's  arm} 
numbered  10,000  cavalry,  but  only  about  40,000  infantry. 
Hannibal  wished  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle,  not  merely 
for  the  general  reasons  which  we  have  explained  above,  but 
apeoially  because  the  wide  Apulian  plain  allowed  him  to 
develop  the  whole  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  and  because 
the  providing  supplies  for  his  numerous  army  would  soon, 
in  spite  of  that  excellent  cavalry,  be  rendered  very  difficult 
by  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  twice  as  strong  and  resting 
on  a  chain  of  fortresses.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  forces 
had  also,  as  we  have  said,  made  up  their  minds  on  the  gene- 
ral question  of  giving  battle,  and  approached  the  enemy 
with  that  view ;  but  the  more  sagacious  of  them  saw  the 
position  of  Hannibal,  and  W6re  disposed  accordingly  to  wait 
in  the  first  instance  and  simply  to  station  themselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  and 
accept  battle  on  ground  less  fiivourable  to  him.  With  this 
view,  confronting  the  Carthaginian  position  at  Cannae  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  Paullus  constructed  two 
camps  fiirther  up  the  stream,  the  larger  likewise  on  the 
right  bank,  the  smaller,  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  it 
and  not  much  more  distant  from  the  enemy's  camp,  on  the 
left,  so  as  to  prevent  the  foraging  of  the  enemy  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  But  such  military  pedantry  was  disap- 
proved by  the  democratic  consul — so  much  had  been  said 
about  men  taking  the  field  not  to  set  sentinels,  but  to  use 
their  swords — and  he  gave  orders  accordingly  to  attack  the 
enemy,  wherever  and  whenever  they  found  him.  Accordiiig 
to  an  old  custom  foolishly  retained,  the  decisive  voice  in  the 
eoundl  of  war  alternated  between  the  commanders-in-chief 
day  by  day ;  it  was  necessary  thei  efore  to  submit,  and  to 
let  the  hero  of  the  pavement  have  his  way.  Only  one 
division  of  10,000  men  was  left  in  the  principal  Roman 
camp,  charged  to  capture  the  Carthaginian  encampment 
during  the  conflict  and  thus  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  tha 
enemy's  nrmy  across  the  river.  The  bulk  of  the  Roman 
army,  at  early  daim  on  the  2nd  August  according  to  the 
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anoorrecledy  probably  in  June  according  to  the  correct,  cal 
endar,  crossed  the  river  which  at  this  season  was  shallow 
and  did  not  materially  hamper  the  movements  of  the  troops^ 
and  took  up  a  position  in  line  near  the  smaller  Roman  camp 
— which  lay  nearest  to  the  enemy,  intermediate  between  the 
larger  Roman  camp  and  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
had  already  been  the  scene  of  outpost  skirmishes — ^in  tha 
wide  plain  stretching  westward  from  Cannae  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  Carthaginian  army  followed  and 
likewise  crossed  the  stream,  on  which  rested  the  right  Ro- 
man as  well  as  the  left  Carthaginian  wing.  The  Roman 
cavalry  was  stationed  on  the  wings :  the  weaker  portion 
consisting  of  burgesses,  led  by  Paiillus,  on  the  right  next 
the  river ;  the  stronger  consisting  of  the  allies,  led  by  Var- 
ro,  on  the  lefl  towards  the  plain.  In  the  centre  was  sta- 
tioned the  infantry  in  unusually  deep  files,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius.  Opposite  to  this 
centre  Hannibal  arranged  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, so  that  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  troops  in  their  national 
armour  formed  the  advanced  centre,  and  the  Libyans,  armed 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  formed  the  retreating  wings  on 
either  side.  On  the  side  next  the  river  the  whole  heavy 
cavalry  under  Hasdrubal  was  stationed,  on  the  side  towards 
the  plain  the  light  Numidian  horse.  Afler  a  short  skirmish 
between  the  light  troops  the  whole  line  was  soon  engaged. 
Where  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  fought  against 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  Varro,  the  conflict  was  prolonged, 
amidst  constant  charges  of  the  Numidians,  without  decisive 
result.  In  the  centre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legic  ns  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  troops  that  first 
encountered  them ;  eagerly  the  victors  pressed  on  and  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage.  But  meanwhile,  on  the  right 
wing,  fortune  had  turned  against  the  Romans.  Hannibal 
had  merely  sought  to  occupy  the  left  cavalry  wing  of  the 
enemy,  that  he  might  bring  Hasdrubal  with  the  whole  reg* 
ular  cayalry  to  bear  against  the  weaker  right  and  to  over, 
throw  it  first.  After  a  brave  resistance,  the  Roman  horse 
gave  way,  and  those  that  were  not  cut  .down  were  chased 
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across  the  river  and  scattered  in  the  plain ;  Paullus,  wound- 
ed, rode  to  the  centre  to  avert  or,  if  not,  to  share  the  faU 
of  the  legions.  These,  in  order  the  better  to  follow  up  th# 
victory  over  the  advanced  infantry  of  the  enemy,  had 
changed  their  front  disposition  into  a  colunan  of  attack, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre. In  this  position  they  were  warmly  assailed  on  both 
sides  by  the  Libyan  infantry  wheeling  in  upon  them  right 
and  left,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  compelled  to  halt  in 
order  ^  defend  themselves  against  the  flank  attack ;  by  this 
means  their  advance  was  checked,  and  the  mass  of  in&ntry, 
wh'ch  was  already  too  closely  crowded,  now  had  no  longer 
room  to  develop  itself  at  all.  Meanwhile  Hasdrubal,  after 
having  completed  the  defeat  of  the  wing  of  PauUus,  had 
collected  and  arranged  his  cavalry  anew  and  led  them  be- 
hind the  enemy's  centre  against  the  wing  of  Varro.  His 
Italian  cavalry,  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  Numid- 
ians,  was  rapidly  scattered  before  the  double  attack,  and 
Hasdrubal,  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  rallied  his  squadrons  for  the  third  time,  to  lead 
them  against  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry.  This  last 
charge  proved  decisive.  -  Flight  was  impossible,  and  no 
quarter  was  given.  Never,  perhaps,  was  an  army  of  such 
slie  annihilated  on  the  field  of  battle  so  completely,  and 
with  so  little  loss  to  its  antagonist,  as  was  the  Roman  army 
at  Cannae.  Hannibal  had  lost  not  quite  6,000  men,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  loss  fell  upon  the  Celts,  who  sustained  the 
first  shock  of  the  legions.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  76,000 
Romans  who  had  taken  their  places  in  line  of  battle  70,000 
covered  the  field,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Lucius 
Paullus,  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Servilius,  two-thirds  of  the 
stafF-officers,  and  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank.  The  consul 
Marcus  Varro  was  saved  solely  ly  his  quick  resolution  and 
his  good  steed,  reached  Venusia,  and  was  not  ashamed  tr 
survive  the  disaster.  The  garrison  also  of  the  Roman 
camp,  10,000  strong,  were  for  the  most  part  made  prisoners 
of  war ;  only  a  few  thousand  men,  partly  of  these  troops, 
partly  rrf  the  line,  escaped  to  Canusium.    Nay,  as  if  in  thii 
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year  Rome  was  to  be  altogether  ruined,  before  ;  «  close  the 
legion  sent  to  Gaul  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was,  with  iti 
general  Lucius  Postumius  who  was  nominated  as  consul  fo* 
the  next  year,  totally  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 

This  unexampled  success  appeared  at  length  to  mature 
OoBfleqvMi.  ^^®  great  political  combination,  for  the  sake  of 
5J^y  which  Hannibal  had  come  to  Italy.  He  hftd 
*'""•"•  indeed  based  his  plan  primarily  upon  his  army 
but  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power  opposed  to  hiir. 
he  designed  that  array  to  be  merely  the  ranguard,  in  sup 
^rt  of  which  the  powers  of  the  west  and  east  were  gradu* 
unite  their  forces,  so  as  to  prepare  destruction  for 
d  city.  That  support  however,  which  seemed  the 
most  secure,  namely  the  sending  of  reinforce- 
inentsf?bca  *n«its  from  Spain,  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
Bpain.  boldness  and  firmness  of  the  Roman  general 

nt  thither,  Gpaeus  Scipio.  After  Hannibal's  passage  of 
tii6  Rhone  Scipio  had  sailed  for  Emporiae,  and  had  made 
himself  master  first  of  the  coast  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro,  and  then,  after  conquering  Hanno,  of  the  interior 
also  (536).  In  the  following  year  (537)  he  had 
completely  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Ebro,  and  after  his  brother  Publius,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  joined  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  8,000  men,  he  had  even  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  advanoed  as  &r  as  Saguntum.  Hasdrubal  had  indeed  in 
the  succeeding  year  (538),  after  obtaining  reinforcements 
fh>m  Africa,  made  an  attempt  in  accordance  with  his  broth- 
er's orders  to  conduct  an  army  over  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the 
Scipios  opposed  his  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  totally  defeat 
ed  him,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  conquered  at 
Cannae.  The  powerful  tribe  of  the  Celtiberians  and  nume- 
rous other  Spanish  tribes  had  joined  the  Scipios ;  they  com- 
manded the  sea,  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  by  means 
of  the  trusty  Massiliots,  the  Gallic  coast  also.  Now  there- 
fore support  to  Hannibal  was  less  than  ever  to  be  looked 
for  from  Spain. 

On  the  part  of  Carthage  as  much  had  hitherto  been  done 
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&ei]iibro»-  ^^  support  of  her  general  in  Italy  as  could  he 
Mteinm  expected.  Phoenician  squadrois  tlireatened  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  of  the  Roman  islands  and 
guarded  Africa  from  a  Roman  landing,  and  thei*e  the  matter 
ended.  More  substantial  assistance  was  prevented  not  so 
Uttoh  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  Hannibal  was  to  be 
Ibund  and  the  want  of  a  port  of  disembarkation  in  Italy,  as 
by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Spanish  army  had  been 
aeoustomed  to  be  selAsustaining,  and  above  all  by  the  mur- 
murs of  the  peace  party.  Hannibal  severely  felt  the  eonse« 
quenoes  of  this  unpardonable  inaction ;  in  spite  of  all  his 
saving  of  his  money  and  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  his  chests  were  gradually  emptied,  the 
pay  fell  into  arrear,  and  the  ranks  of  his  veterans  began  to 
thin.  But  now  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  reduced 
even  the  factious  opposition  at  home  to  silence.  The  Gai^ 
thaginian  senate  resolved  to  place  at  l^e  disposal  of  the 
general  considerable  assistance  in  money  and  men,  partly 
from  Africa,  partly  from  Spain,  including  4,000  Numidian 
horse  and  40  elephants,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  ener- 
gy in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy. 

The  long-discussed  ofiensive  alliance  between  Carthage 
Aiuuioe  be-  ^^^  Macedonia  had  been  delayed,  first  by  the 
gJJJj^d^  sudden  death  of  Antigonus,  and  then  by  the 
Xaoedoiiia.  indecision  of  his  successor  Philip  and  the  unsea- 
sonable war  waged  by  him  and  his  Hellenic  allies  against 
the  Aetolians  (534-537).  It  was  only  now, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  that  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  found  Philip  disposed  to  listen  to  his  proposal  to 
cede  to  Macedonia  his  Dlyrian  possessions — which  it  was 
necessary,  no  doubt,  to  wrest  in  the  first  place  from  the 
Romans— and  it  was  only  now  that  the  court  of  Pella  camo 
(o  terms  with  Carthage.  Macedonia  undertook  to  land  an 
invading  army  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which 
she  received  an  assurance  that  the  Roman  possessions  in 
Epirus  should  be  restored  to  her. 

In  Sicily  king  Iliero  had  during  the  years  of  peace  maift 
aukiiiee  ht-    tainei  a  policy  of  neutrality,  so  far  as  he  could  dc 
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twwnOw      "®  ^^^^  safety,  and  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
s'ralauM^       accommodate  the  Carthaginians  during  the  per 

iloiis  crises  after  the  peace  with  Rome,  particu 
larly  by  sending  supplies  of  corn.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  saw  with  the  utmost  regret  a  renewed  breach  between 
Carthage  and  Rome ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  avert  it,  and 
when  it  occurred  he  adhered  with  well-considered  fidelity  ta 
_.  Rome.     But  soon  afterwards  (in  the  autumn  of 

538)  death  removed  the  old  man  after  a  reign  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  grandson  and  successor  of  the  pru- 
dent veteran,  the  young  and  incapable  Hieronymus,  entered 
at  once  into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginian  diplomatists ; 
and,  as  they  made  no  difiiculty  in  consenting  to  secure  to 
him  by  treaty,  first,  Sicily  as  far  as  the  old  Carthagino-Sici* 
lian  frontier,  and  then,  when  he  rose  in  the  arrogance  of  his 
demands,  the  possession  even  of  the  whole  island,  he  entered 
into  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ordered  the  Syraeusan  fleet 
to  unite  with  the  Carthaginian  which  had  come  to  threaten 
Syracuse.  The  position  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Lilybaeum, 
which  already  had  to  deal  with  a  second  Carthaginian 
squadron  stationed  near  the  Aegates,  became  all  at  once 
very  critical,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  that  was  in 
readiness  at  Rome  for  embarkation  to  Sicily  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  to  be  diverted  to  other  and 
more  urgent  objects. 

Above  all  came  the  decisive  fact,  that  now  at  length  the 
Oapoaind  ^»^rio  of  the  Roman  confederacy  b^an  to  be 
most  of  the  unhinged,  after  it  had  survived  unshaken  the 
ties  of  Low-    shocks  of  two  Severe  years  of  war.      There 
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orertoHui.  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal  Arpi  in 
Apulia,  and  Uzentum  in  Messapia,  two  old 
towns  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  Roman  colo- 
nies of  Luceria  and  Brundisium  ;  all  the  towns  of  the  Brut- 
tii — who  took  the  lead — with  the  exception  of  the  Petelini 
and  the  Consentini  who  had  to  be  besieged  before  yielding ; 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Lucanians ;  the  Pioentes  trans* 
planted  into  the  region  of  Salernum;  the  Hirpini;  th€ 
Samnites  with  the  exception  of  the  Peutri;   lastly   and 
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ehieflj',  Capua  the  second  city  of  Italy,  which  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  30,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse,  and 
whose  secession  determined  that  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
Atella  and  Galatia^  The  aristocratic  party,  indeed,  attached 
by  many  ties  to  the  interest  of  Rome  everywher<s  and 
more  especially  in  Capua,  very  earnestly  opposed  this 
change  of  sides,  and  the  obstinate  internal  conflicts  which 
arose  regarding  it  dimniished  not  a  little  the  advantage 
which  Hannibal  derived  from  these  accessions.  He  found 
himself  obliged,  for  instance,  to  have  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Capua,  Decius  Magius,  who  even 
afler  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicians  obstinately  contended 
for  the  Roman  alliance,  seized  and  conveyed  to  Carthage ; 
thus  furnishing  a  demonstration,  very  inconvenient  for  him- 
self of  the  small  value  of  the  liberty  and  sovereignty  which 
had  just  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  Campanians  by 
the  Carthaginian  genei*al.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
Italian  Greeks  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance— -a  result  to 
which  the  Roman  garrisons  no  doubt  contributed,  but  which 
was  still  more  due  to  the  very  decided  dislike  of  the  Hel- 
lenes towards  the  Phoenicians  and  towards  their  new  Lu- 
canian  and  Bruttian  allies,  and  their  attachment  on  the  other 
hand  to  Rome,  which  had  zealously  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  its  Hellenism,  and  had  exhibited  tow- 
ards  the  Greeks  in  Italy  an  unwonted  gentleness.  Thus  the 
Campanian  Greeks,  particularly  Neapolis,  courageously 
withstood  the  attack  of  Hannibal  in  person:  in  Magna 
Graecia  Rhegium,  Thurii,  Metapontum,  and  Tarentum  did 
the  same  notwithstanding  their  very  perilous  position. 
Croton  and  Locri  on  the  other  hand  were  partly  carried  by 
■lorm,  partly  forced  to  capitulate,  by  the  united  Phoeni* 
oians  and  Bruttians ;  and  the  citizens  of  Croton  were  con* 
ducted  to  Locri,  while  Bruttian  colonists  occupied  that  im- 
portant naval  station.  The  Latin  colonies  in  soi  them  Italy, 
•uch  as  Brundisium,  Venusia,  Paestum,  Cosa,  and  Cales,  of 
course  maintained  unshaken  fidelity  to  Rome.  They  wers 
the  strongholds  by  which  the  conquerors  held  in  check  a 
foreign  land,  settled  on  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  popul* 
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U  jiiy  and  at  feud  with  their  neighbours ;  they,  too,  would  h% 
the  drat  to  be  affected,  if  Hannibal  should  feeep  his  word 
and  restore  to  every  Italian  community  its  ancient  bounda' 
ries.  This  was  likewise  the  case  with  all  central  Italy,  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Roman  rule,  where  Latin  manners  and 
language  already  everywhere  preponderated,  and  the  people 
lelt  themselves  to  be  the  comrades  rather  than  the  subjects 
of  their  rulers.  The  opponents  of  Hannibal  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate  did  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  not  one 
Roman  citiisen  or  ope  Latin  community  had  cast  itself  into 
the  arms  of  Oarthage.  This  groundwork  of  the  Roman 
power  could  only  be  broken  up,  like  the  Oydopean  walisi 
stone  by  stone. 

Su(^  were  the  consequences  of  the  day  of  Cannae,  in 
Atutade  of  which  the  flower  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
ttMBomuiA.  |.jjg  confederacy,  a  seventh  of  the  whole  number 
of  Italians  oi^ble  of  bearing  arms,  perished.  It  was  a 
cruel  but  righteous  punishment  for  the  grave  political  errors 
with  which  not  merely  some  foolish  or  miserable  individu« 
als,  but  the  Roman  people  themselves,  were  justly  charge- 
able. A  constitution  adapted  for  a  small  country  town  was 
no  longer  suitable  for  a  great  power ;  it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  the  question  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  armies 
of  the  city  in  such  a  war  should  be  left  year  after  year  to 
be  decided  by  the  Pandora's  box  of  the  balloting-um.  As 
a  fundamental  revision  of  the  constitution,  if  practicable  at 
all,  could  not  at  any  rate  be  undertaken  now,  no  course 
was  left  but  at  once  to  commit  the  practical  superintendence 
of  the  war,  and  in  particular  the  bestowal  and  prolongation 
of  the  command,  to  the  only  authority  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  undertake  such  a  ^arge — ^the*  senate — and  to  reserve 
to  the  comitia  the  mere  formality  of  confirmation.  The 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Sdpios  in  the  difficult  arena  of 
Spanish  warfare  showed  what  might  in  this  way  be  achieved. 
But  political  demagogism,  which  was  already  gnawing  at 
the  aristocratic  foundations  of  the  constitution,  had  seized 
on  the  management  of  the  Italian  war.  The  absurd  accussi 
tion,  that  the  nobles  were  conspiring  with  the  enemy  witb 
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Duty  had  made  an  impression  on  the  ''  people."  The  heroes 
to  whom  political  superstition  looked  for  deliverauce,  Gains 
Flaminius  and  Marcus  Varro,  both  '*  new  men  "  and  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  purest  dye,  had  accordingly  been  em 
powered  by  the  multitude  itself  to  execute  the  plans  of 
operations  which,  amidst  the  approbation  of  that  multitude, 
they  had  explained  in  the  Forum  ;  and  the  results  were  the 
battles  of  the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae.  Duty  re-t 
quired  that  the  senate,  which  now  of  course  understood  ital 
tie»k  better  t^n  when  it  recalled  half  the  army  of  Ilegulufl| 
from  Africa,  should  take  into  its  hands  the  managemoat  off 
afiairs,  and  ^ould  oppose  such  mischievous  proceedings; 
but  when  the  first  of  those  two  defeats  had  for  the  moment 
placed  the  rudder  in  its  hands,  it  had  hardly  acted  in  a  man- 
ner unbiassed  by  die  interests  of  party.  Litde  as  Quintua 
Fabius  deserves  to  be  compared  with  these  Roman  Gleons, 
he  too  conducted  the  war  not  as  a  mere  military  leader,  but 
adhered  to  his  obstinate  attitude  of  defence  specially  as  the 
political  opponent  of  Gains  Flaminius ;  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  quarrel  with  his  subordinate,  he  did  what  he 
eould  to  exasperate  at  a  time  when  unity  was  needed  The 
consequence  was,  first,  that  Uie  most  important  instrument 
which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate  for  such  uses — the  dictatorship — ^broke  down 
in  his  hands  ;•  and,  secondly-^-at  least  indirectly — the  battle 
of  Cannae.  But  the  headlong  fall  of  the  Roman  power  was 
owing  not  to  the  &ult  of  Quintus  Fabius  or  Marcus  Varro, 
but  to  the  distrust  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned—to the  variance  between  the  senate  and  the  bur- 
gesses. If  ^e  deliverance  and  revival  of  the  state  Were 
■tall  possible,  the  work  had  to  begin  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  unity  and  of  confidence  at  home.  To  have  per- 
ceived this  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  have  done 
it,  and  done  it  with  an  abstinence  from  all  recriminations 
however  justly  provoked,  constitutes  the  glorious  and  im 
perishablo  honour  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  Varro— 
alone  of  all  t^e  generals  who  had  command  in  the  battle-^ 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Roman  senators  met  him  at  the 
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gate  and  thanked  him  that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  sal- 
vation of  his  country,  this  was  no  empty  phraseology  oon* 
oealing  under  sounding  words  their  real  vexation,  nor  was 
it  bitter  mockery  over  a  poor  wretdi ;  it  was  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  government  and  the  governed.  In 
presence  of  the  gravity  of  the  time  and  the  gravity  of  such 
an  appeal,  the  chattering  of  demagogues  was  silent ;  henoo 
forth  the  only  thought  of  the  Romans  was  how  they  might 
be  able  jointly  to  avert  the  common  peril.  Quintus  Fabius, 
whose  tenacious  courage  at  this  decisive  moment  was  of 
more  service  to  the  state  than  all  his  feats  of  war,  and  the 
other  senators  of  note  took  the  lead  in  every  movement, 
and  restored  to  the  citizens  confidence  in  themselves  and  in 
the  future.  The  senate  preserved  its  firm  and  unbending . 
attitude,  while  messengers  from  all  sides  hastened  to  Rome  \ 
to  report  the  loss  of  battles,  the  secession  of  allies,  the  cap- 
ture of  posts  and  magazines,  and  to  ask  reinforcements  for 
the  valley  of  the  Po  and  hr  Sicily  at  a  time  when  Italy 
was  abandoned  and  Rome  was  almost  without  a  garrison. 
Assemblages  of  t)ie  multitude  at  the  gates  were  forbidden ; 
onlookers  and  women  were  sent  to  their  houses ;  the  time 
of  moiuning  for  the  fallen  was  restricted  to  thirty  days  that 
the  service  of  the  gods  of  joy,  from  whidi  those  clad  in 
mourning  attire  were  excluded,  might  not  be  too  long  in- 
terrupted— for  so  great  was  the  number  of  the  fallen,  -that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  which  had  not  to  lament  its 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  remnant  saved  fit>m  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had  been  assembled  by  two  able  military  tribunesi 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Scipio  the  younger,  at  Canu- 
sium.  The  latter  managed,  by  his  spirited  bearing  and  by 
the  brandished  swords  of  his  faithful  comrades,  to  change 
the  views  of  those  noble  young  lords  who,  in  indolent  des- 
pair of  the  salvation  of  their  country,  were  thinking  of 
escape  beyond  the  sea.  The  consul  Marcus  Varro  joined 
them  with  a  handful  of  men ;  about  two  legions  were  grad* 
ually  collected  there;  the  senate  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  reorganized  and  degraded  to  serve  in  disgrace  and 
ithout  pay.    The  incapable  general  was  on  a  suitable  pre 
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text  recalled  to  Rome;  the  praetor  Marcus  Claudius  Ma^ 
cellusy  experienced  in  the  Gallic  wars,  who  had  been  des* 
tined  to  depart  for  Sicily  with  the  fleet  from  Ostia,  assumed 
the  chief  command.  The  utmost  exertions  were  made  to 
organize  an  array  capable  of  taking  the  field.  The  Latins 
were  summoned  to  render  aid  in  the  common  peril.  Rome 
■'teelf  set  the  example,  and  called  out  all  the  men  above 
boyhood)  armed  the  debto]>serfs  and  criminals,  and  even 
Incorporated  in  the  army  eight  thousand  slaves  purchased 
by  the  state.  As  there  was  a  want  of  arms,  they  took  the 
old  spoils  from  the  temples,  and  everywhere  set  the  work- 
shops and  artisans  in  action.  The  senate  was  completed, 
not  as  timid  patriots  urged,  from  the  Latins,  but  from  the 
Roman  burgesses  who  had  the  best  title.  Hannibal  offered 
a  release  of  captives  at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  treasury ; 
it  was  declined,  and  the  Carthaginian  envoy  who  had  arrived 
with  the  deputation  of  captives  was  not  admitted  into  the 
city  :  nothing  should  look  as  if  the  senate  thought  of  peace. 
Not  only  were  the  allies  to  be  prevented  from  believing 
that  Rome  was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  ever 
the  meanest  citizen  was  to  be  made  to  understand  that  foi 
him  as  for  all  there  was  no  peace,  and  that  safety  lay  only 
in  victory* 


CHAPTER  VL 

ram  wab  vhdbr  banhibal  from  cakhab  to  kama; 

Ths  aim  of  Hannibal  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  had  be<A 
to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy  :  after  three 
campaigns  that  aim  bad  been  attained,  so  far  ai 
it  was  at  all  attainable.  It  was  clear  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  or  Latinized  communities  of  Italy,  since  they  had  not 
been  shaken  in  their  allegiance  by  the  day  of  Cannae,  would 
not  yield  to  terror,  but  oi)ly  to  foroe ;  and  the  desperate 
courage  with  which  even  in  southern  Italy  isolated  little 
country  towns,  such  as  the  Bruttian  Petelia,  maintained 
their  forlorn  defence  against  the  Phoenicians,  showed  very 
plainly  what  awaited  them  among  the  Marsians  and  Latins. 
If  Hannibal  had  expected  to  accomplish  more  in  this  way 
and  to  lead  even  the  Latins  against  Rome,  these  h<;^>e8  had 
proved  vain.  But  it  appears  as  if  even  in  other  respects  the 
Italian  coalition  had  by  no  means  produced  the  results 
which  Hannibal  hoped  for.  Capua  had  at  once  stipulated 
that  Hannibal  should  not  have  the  right  to  call  Campanian 
citizens  compulsorily  to  arms ;  the  citizens  had  not  forgot- 
ten how  Pyrrhus  had  acted  in  Tarentum,  and  they  foolishly 
imagined  that  they  should  be  able  to  withdraw  at  once  from 
the  Roman  and  from  the  Phoenician  rule.  Samnium  and 
Luceria  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been,  when  king 
Pyrrhus  had  thought  of  marching  into  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  Sabellian  youth.  Not  only  did  the  chain  of  Roman 
fortresses  everywhere  cut  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land, 
but  the  Roman  rule  continued  for  many  years  had  rendered 
the  inhabitants  unused  to  arms — they  furnished  only  a 
moderate  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies — ^had  appeased 
thf*ir  ancient  hatred,  and  had  gained  over  a  number  of  ind^ 
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viduals  everywhere  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  comm  unity. 
They  y  ined  the  conqueror  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  afler  the 
cause  of  Rome  seemed  fairly  lost,  but  they  felt  that  the 
question  was  no  longer  one  of  liberty ;  it  was  simply  the 
exchanga  of  an  Italian  for  a  Phoenician  master,  and  it  was 
not  enthusiasm,  but  despair  that  threw  the  Sabellian  com* 
m unities  into  the  arms  of  the  victor.  Under  such  circum^ 
stances  the  war  in  Italy  flagged.  Hannibal,  who  com« 
manded  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  as  far  up  as  the 
Voltumos  and  Garganus,  and  who  could  not  simply  aban- 
don these  lands  again  as  he  had  abandoned  that  of  the  CeltSi 
had  now  a  frontier  to  protect,  which  could  not  be  left  un« 
covered  with  impunity ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  districts  that  he  had  gained  against  the  fortresses  which 
everywhere  defied  him  and  the  armies  advancing  from  the 
Borth,  and  at  the  same  time  of  resuming  the  difficult  offen- 
sive against  central  Italy,  his  forces — an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  without  reckoning  the  Italian  contingents — 
were  far  from  sufficient. 

Above  all,  he  found  that  other  antagonists  were  opposed 
^^^^  to  him.    Taught  by  fearful  experience,  the  Ro» 

mans  adopted  a  more  judicious  system  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  appointed  none  but  experienced  generals  to 
the  charge  of  their  armies,  and  lelb  them,  at  least  where  it 
was  necessary,  for  a  longer  period  in  command..  These 
generals  were  neither  mere  spectators  of  the  enemy's  mov&> 
ments  from  the  mountains,  nor  did  they  throw  themselves 
on  their  adversary  wherever  they  found  him  ;  but,  keeping 
the  true  mean  between  inaction  and  precipitation,  they  took 
up  their  positions  in  ^trenched  camps  under  the  walls  of 
fortresses,  and  accepted  battle  where  victory  would  lead  to 
results  and  defeat  would  not  be  destruction.  The  soul  of 
this  new  mode  of  warfare  was  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Instinctively,  afler  the  disastrous  day  of  Cannae,  the  senate 
and  people  had  turned  their  eyes  to  this  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,  and  entrusted  him  at  once  with  the  actual  sih 
preme  commard.  He  had  received  his  training  in  the 
troublesome  warfare  against  Hamilcar  in  Sicily,  and  had 
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given  brilliant  evidence  of  his  talents  as  a  leader  as  well  as 
of  his  personal  valour  in  the  last  campaigns  against  the 
Celts.  Although  far  above  fifty,  he  still  glowed  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  most  youthful  soldier,  and  only  a  few 
years  before  this  be  had,  as  general,  cut  down  the  mounted 
general  of  the  enemy  (p.  100) — the  first  and  only  Roman 
consul  who  achieved  that  feat  of  arms.  His  life  was  conse- 
crated to  the  two  divinities,  to  whom  he  erected  the  splen- 
did double  temple  at  the  Capene  Gate — ^to  Honour  and  to 
Valour ;  and,  while  the  merit  of  rescuing  Rome  from  the 
extremity  of  danger  belonged  to  no  single  individual,  but 
pertained  to  the  Roman  citizens  collectively  and  pre-emi- 
nently to  the  senate,  yet  no  single  man  contributed  more 
towards  the  success  of  the  common  enterprise  than  Marcus 
Marcellus. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Hannibal  had  turned  his  steps 
to  Campania.     He  knew  Rome  better  than  the 

raooMds  to 
Onnpaaia. 


^Tooeedsto      Simpletons,  who  m  ancient  and  modern  times 


have  fancied  that  he  might  have  terminated  the 
struggle  by  a  march  on  the  enemy's  capital.  Modem  war- 
fare, it  is  true,  decides  a  war  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  system  of  attacking  fortresses  was 
far  less  developed  than  the  system  of  defence,  the  most 
complete  success  in  the  field  was  on  numberless  occasions 
neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  jthe  capitals. 
The  council  and  citizens  of  Carthage  were  not  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  the  peril  of 
Carthage  after  the  first  campaign  of  Regulus  was  infinitely 
more  imminent  than  that  of  Rome  afler  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae ;  yet  Carthage  had  made  a  stand  and  been  completely 
victorious.  With  what  colour  could  it  be  expected  that 
Rome  woul  i  now  deliver  her  keys  to  the  victor,  or  even 
accept  an  equitable  peace  ?  Instead  therefore  of  sacrificing 
practicable  and  important  successes  for  the  sake  of  such 
empty  demonstrations,  or  losing  time  in  the  besi^ing  of 
the  two  thousand  Roman  fugitives  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  Caiiusium,  Hannibal  had  immediately  proceeded  to 
Capua  before  the  Romans  could  throw  in  a  garrison,  and 
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by  his  advanoe  bad  induced  this  second  city  of  Italy  after 
Jong  hesitation  to  join  him.  He  probably  hoped  that,  in 
possession  of  Capua,  he  would  be  able  to  seize  one  of  the 
Campanian  ports,  where  he  might  disembark  the  reinforce- 
ments which  his  great  victories  had  wrung  from  the  opposi- 
tion at  home. 

When  the  Romans  learned  whither  Hannibal  had  gonCi 
they  also  left  Apulia,  where  only  a  weak  divi- 
the  TO  in  siun  was  retained,  and  collected  their  remaining 
MnpMu«-  strength  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volturnus. 
With  the  two  legions  saved  from  Cannae  Marcus  Marcellus 
marched  to  Teanum  Sidicinum,  where  he  was  joined  by 
such  troops  as  were  at  the  moment  disposable  from  Rome 
and  Ostia,  and  advanced— while  the  dictator  Marcus  Junius 
slowly  followed  with  the  main  army  which  had  been  hastily 
formed — as  fiu*  as  the  Volturnus  at  Casilinum,  with  a  view 
if  possible  to  save  Capua.  That  city  he  found  already  in 
the  power  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy  on  Neapolis  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
courageous  resistance  of  the  citizens,  and  the  Romans  were 
still  in  good  time  to  throw  a  garrison  into  that  important 
port.  With  equal  fidelity  the  two  other  large  coast  towns, 
Cumae  and  Nuceria,  adhered  to  Rome.  In  Nola  the  strug- 
gle between  the  popular  and  senatorial  parties  as  to  whether 
they  should  attach  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians  or  to 
the  Romans,  was  still  undedded.  Informed  that  the  former 
were  gaining  the  superiority,  Marcellus  crossed  the  river 
at  Caiatia,  and  marching  along  the  heights  of  Suessula  so  as 
to  evade  the  enemy's  army,  he  reached  Nola  in  sufficient 
time  to  hold  it  against  the  foes  without  and  within.  In  a 
•ally  he  even  repulsed  Hannibal  in  person  with  considerable 
loss ;  a  success  which,  as  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  Han- 
nibal, was  of  far  more  importance  from  its  moral  effect  than 
from  its  material  results.  In  Campania  indeed,  Nuoeria, 
Aoerrae,  and,  afler  an  obstinate  siege  prolonged  into  the 
following  year  (539),  Casilinum  also,  the  key 
of  the  Volturnus,  were  conquered  by  Hannibal, 
and  the  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  senates 
Vol.  U.— 8 
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of  theae  towns  which  had  adhered  to  Borne.  Biit  terror  if 
a  bad  weapon  of  proselytiam  ;  the  Romans  sucoeeded,  with 
oomparatively  trifling  loss,  in  surmounting  the  perilous 
moment  of  their  first  weakness.  The  war  in  Campania 
oame  to  a  standstill ;  then  winter  came  on,  and  Hannibal 
took  up  his  quarters  in  Capua^  the  luxury  of  which  was  by 
uo  means  fraught  with  benefit  to  his  troop9  who  for  three 
years  had  not  been  under  a  roo£  In  the  next 
year  (539)  the  war  acquired  another  aspect 
The  tried  general  Marcus  Marcellusp  Tiberius  Semprouius 
Gracchus  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictatori 
and  the  veteran  Quintus  Fabius  Maxiraus,  took^Marcellus 
as  proconsuly  the  two  others  as  consuls — ^the  command  of 
the  three  Roman  armies  which  were  destined  to  surround 
Capua  and  Hannibal ;  Maroellus  resting  on  Nola  and  Sues- 
sula,  Maximus  taking  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Voltumus  near  Caies,  and  Gracchus  on  the  coast  near  Liter- 
num,  covering  Neapolis  and  Cumae.  The  Campanians, 
who  marched  to  Hamae  three  miles  from  Cumae  with  a 
view  to  surprise  the  Cumaeans,  were  thoroughly  defeated 
by  Gracchus ;  Hannibal,  who  had  appeared  before  Cumae 
to  wipe  out  the  stain,  was  himself  worsted  in  a  combat,  and 
when  the  pitched  battle  offered  by  him  was  declined,  re- 
treated in  ill  humour  to  Capua.  While  the  Romans  in 
Campania  thus  not  only  maintained  what  they  possessed, 
but  also  recovered  Compulteria  and  other  minor  places, 
loud  complaints  were  heard  from  the  eastern  allies  of  Han- 
ThA  fw  iB  nibal.  A  Roman  army  under  the  praetor  Mar* 
▲pniZk  ^„g  Valerius  had  taken  position  at  Luceria,  part-  ^ 

]y  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  Roman  fleet,  watch 
the  east  coast  and  the  movements  of  the  Macedonians; 
partly  that  it  might,  in  connection  with  the  army  of  Nohk 
levy  contributions  on  the  revolted  Samnites,  Lucanians 
and  Hirpinians.  To  give  relief  to  these,  Hannibal  turned 
flrst  against  his  most  active  opponent,  Marcus  Marcellus 
but  the  latter  achieved  under  Uie  walls  of  I^ola  no  incon 
siderabie  victory  over  the  Phoenician  army,  and  it  was 
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obliged  to  depart^  without  having  cleared  off  the  stain,  from 
Campania  for  Arpi,  in  order  at  length  to  check  the  progren 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  Apuli&  Tiberius  Gracchus  fol* 
lowed  it  with  his  corps,  while  the  two  other  Roman  armies 
in  Campania  made  arrangements  to  proceed  next  spring  to 
Ihe  attack  of  Capja. 

The  dear  vision  of  Hannibal  had  not  been  daszled  aj 
HuiBiiMa  ^^^  victories.  It  became  every  day  more  evi> 
She^SSn?  dent  that  he  was  not  by  their  means  gaining  his 
^v^  object.    Those  rapid  marches,  that  adventurous 

shifting  of  the  war  to  and  fro,  to  which  Hannibal  wtifs  main- 
ly indebted  for  his  successes,  were  at  an  end ;  the  enemy 
had  become  wiser ;  further  enterprises  were  renderea 
almost  impossible  by  the  inevitable  necessity  of  defending 
what  had  been  gained.  The  ofiensive  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  llie  defensive  was  difficult,  and  threatened  every  year  to 
become  more  so.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  second  half  of  his  great  task,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Latins  and  the  conquest  of  Rome,  could  not  be  aocom^ 
plished  with  his  own  forces  and  those  of  his  Italian  allien 
Hiapiw-  alone.  Its  accomplishment  depended  on  the 
PJgJJJ^  council  at  Carthage,  on  the  head-quarters  at  Car- 
■o^^  tagena,  on  the  courts  of  Peila  and  of  Syracuse. 

If  all  the  resources  of  Africa,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Macedonia 
should  now  be  put  forth  in  earnest  against  the  common 
enemy ;  if  Lower  Italy  should  become  the  great  rendezvous 
for  the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  west,  south,  and  east ;  he 
might  hope  successfully  to  finish  what  the  vanguard  under 
his  leadership  had  so  brilliantly  b^un.  The  roost  natural 
and  easy  course  would  have  been  to  send  to  him  adequate, 
fupport  from  home ;  and  the  Carthaginian  state,  which  had 
remained  almost  unaffected  by  the  war  and  had  been  raised 
from  its  deep  decline  and  brought  so  close  to  complete  vio 
lory  by  %  small  hand  of  resolute  patriots  acting  of  their 
own  accord  and  at  their  own  risk,  could  beyond  doubt  have 
done  this.  That  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  Phoeni- 
dan  fleet  of  any  desired  strength  to  effect  a  landing  at  Locri 
or  Croton,  especially  as  long  as  the  port  of  Syracuse  r^ 
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maiu^  open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  fleet  at  Bnu» 
diaium  was  kept  in  dieck  by  Maoedonii^  ia  demonstrated  bj 
the  unopposed  disembarkation  at  Loori  of  4,000  Afrioani^ 
whom  Bomilcar  about  this  time  brought  over  from  Car- 
thage to  Hannibal,  and  still  more  by  Hannibal's  undis* 
iurbed  embarkation,  when  all  had  been  already  lost.  But 
after  the  first  impression  of  the  victory  of  Cannae  had  died 
away,  the  peace  party  in  Carthage,  which  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  purchase  the  downfall  of  its  political  opponents  at 
the  expense  of  its  country,  and  which  found  faithful  support 
in  the  shortsightedness  and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  refused 
the  entreaties  of  the  general  for  more  dedded  support  with 
the  half  simple,  half  malicious  reply,  that  he  in  fiict  needed 
no  help  inasmuch  as  he  was  really  victor ;  and  thus  con- 
tributed not  much  less  than  the  Roman  senate  to  save 
Rome.  Hannibal,  reared  in  the  camp  and  a  stranger  to  the 
machinery  of  civic  fiictions,  found  no  popular  leader  on 
whose  support  he  could  rely,  such  as  his  fttther  had  found 
In  Hasdrubai ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  abroad  the  means 
of  saving  his  native  country — means  which  it  possessed  in 
rich  abundance  at  home. 

For  this  purpose  he  might,  at  least  with  more  prospect 
of  success,  reckon  on  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  patriot 
army,  on  the  connections  which  he  had  formed  in  Syracuse, 
and  on  the  intervention  of  Philip.  Everything  depended 
on  bringing  new  forces  into  the  field  of  war  against  Rome 
from  Spain,  Syracuse,  or  Macedonia;  and  for  the  attaiiv 
ment  or  for  the  prevention  of  thin  object  wars  were  carried 
on  in  Spain,  Sidly,  and  Greece.  All  of  these  were  but 
means  to  an  end,  and  historians  have  oflen  erred  in  account- 
ing them  of  greater  importance.  So  far  as  the  Romans 
wore  concerned,  they  were  essentially  defensive  wara,  the 
proper  objects  of  which  were  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  detain  the  Macedonian  army  in  Greece,  to 
defend  Messana  and  to  prevent  the  communication  between 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Of  course  this  defensive  warfiire  was, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  carried  on  by  ofii^nsive  means ; 
and,  a«  circumstances  favoured  its  expansion,  it  led  to  thi 
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expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  Spain  and  Sicil>',  and  to 
the  dissolution  of  Hannibal's  alliances  with  Syracuse  and 
with  Philip.  The  Italian  war  in  itself  fell  for  the  time  being 
into  the  shade,  and  resolved  itself  into  oonflicta  about  for* 
tresses  and  razzias,  which  had  no  decisiye  effect  on  the  maiv 
issue.  Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  Phoenicians  retained 
the  ofiensive  at  all,  Italy  always  remaited  the  central  object 
of  operations ;  and  all  efforts  were  directed  towards,  as  all 
interest  centred  in,  the  removal  or  continuance  of  HaDni« 
bal's  isolation  in  southern  Italy. 

Had  it  been  possible,  immediately  afler  the  tattle  oi 
TiM  MBdioff  Cannae,  to  bring  into  play  all  the  resources  on 
m '"tetaoT  ^^^^^  Hannibal  thought  that  he  might  reckon, 
pwM^^  he  might  have  been  tolerably  certain  of  success. 
But  the  position  of  Hasdrubal  at  that  time  in 
Spain  after  the  battle  on  the  Ebro  was  so  critical,  that  the 
supplies  of  money  and  men,  which  the  victory  of  Cannae  had 
roused  the  Carthaginian  eitiiens  to  furnish,  were  for  the 
most  part  expended  on  Spain,  without  producing  much 
improvement  in  the  position  of  afiairs  there.  The  Sdpioa 
transferred  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  following 
campaign  (589)  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir; and  in  Andalusia,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
proper  Carthaginian  territory,  they  achieved  at  Dliturgi 
and  Intibili  two  brilliant  victories.  In  Sardinia  communis 
cations  entered  into  with  the  natives  led  the  Carthaginians 
to  hope  that  they  should  be  able  to  master  the  islandi 
which  would  have  been  of  importance  as  an  intermediate 
station  between  Spain  and  Italy.  But  Titus  Manlius  Torqui^ 
tua,  who  was  sent  with  a  Roman  army  to  Sardinia,  complete* 
ly  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  landing  force,  and  reassured  to 
the  Romans  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  island  (539). 
The  legions  from  Cannae  sent  to  Sicily  held 
their  ground  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  island 
with  courage  and  success  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
Hieronymus ;  the  latter  met  his  death  towards  the  end  of 
589  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Even  in  the 
cose  of  Macedonia  the  ratification  of  the  allianct 
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was  delayed,  principallj  because  the  Maoedonian  onToyi 
sent  to  HanDlbal  were  captured  on  their  homeward  journey 
by  the  Roman  vessels  of  wan  In  consequence  the  dreaded 
invasion  of  the  east  coast  was  temporarily  suspended ;  and 
the  Romans  gained  time  to  secure  the  very  important  sti^ 
tton  of  Brundisiuoi  first  by  their  fleet  and  then  by  the  land 
anny  which  before  the  arrival  of  Gracchus  was  employed 
for  the  protection  of  Apulia,  and  even  to  make  preparations 
for  an  invasion  of  Macedonia  in  the  event  of  war  being 
declared*  While  in  Italy  the  war  thus  came  to  a  stand,  out 
of  Italy  nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  accel- 
erate the  movement  of  new  armies  or  fleets  towards  the 
seat  of  war.  The  Romans,  again,  had  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  energy  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  iu 
that  defensive  attitude  had  fought  for  the  most  part  with 
good  results  wherever  the  genius  of  Hannibal  was  absent. 
Thus  the  short-lived  patriotism,  which  the  victory  of^Oanna* 
had  awakened  in  Carthage,  evaporated ;  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble forces  which  had  been  organized  there  were,  either 
through  factious  opposition  or  through  a  useless  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  different  opinions  expressed  in  the  council,  so 
frittered  away  that  they  were  nowhere  of  any  real  service, 
and  but  a  very  small  portion  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
would  have  been  most  usefuL  At  the  dose  of  539  the  r&> 
fleeting  Roman  statesman  might  feel  that  the 
ui^ncy  of  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  the 
resistance  so  heroically  begun  had  but  to  persevere  in  its 
exertions  at  all  points  in  order  to  achieve  its  object. 

First  of  all  the  war  in  Sicily  was  brought  to  an  end.    It 
Wu  ia  1^  formed  no  part  of  Hannibal's  original  plan 

'*^*  to  excite  a  war   on  the  island ;    but   partly 

through  accident,  chiefly  through  the  boyish  vanity  of  the 
imprudent  Hieronymus,  a  land  war  had  broken  out  there^ 
which— doubtless  because  Hannibal  had  not  planned  it— the 
Carthaginian  council  took  up  with  especial  zeal.  After 
Hieronymus  was  killed  at  the  close  of  589,  it 
seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  oitizens 
would  persevere  in  the  policy  which  he  had  pursued.    If 
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Hfgcor  any  city  had  reason  to  adhere  to  Rome,  that  city 
ByraeoM.  ^^  Symciwe ;  for  the  victory  of  the  Carthagin* 
ians  over  the  Romans  could  not  but  give  to  the  former,  at 
any  rate,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Sicily,  and  no  one  could 
seriously  believe  that  the  promises  made  by  Carthage  to 
the  Syracusans  would  be  actually  kept.  Partly  induced  by 
Ihis  consideration,  partly  terrified  by  the  threatening  pro- 
paralions  of  the  Romans — who  made  every  effort  to  bring 
once  more  under  tiieir  complete  control  that  important  isl- 
and, the  bridge  between  Italy  and  Africa,  and  now  for  the 
campaign  of  540  sent  their  best  general,  Marcus 
Marcellus,  to  Sicily — the  Syracusan  citisens 
showed  a  disposition  to  obtain  oblivion  of  the  past  by  a 
timely  return  to  the  Roman  alliance.  But,  amidst  the 
dreadful  confusion  in  the  city — ^which  after  the  death  of 
Hieronymus  was  agitated  alternately  by  endeavours  to 
restore  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  and  by  the  ooup9 
de  main  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  vacant  throne, 
while  the  captains  of  the  foreign  mercenary  troops  were  the 
real  masters  of  the  place — Hannibal's  dexterous  emissaries, 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  found  opportunity  to  frustrate 
the  projects  of  peace.  They  stirred  up  the  multitude  in  the 
name  dT  liberty ;  descriptions,  exaggerated  beyond  measure, 
of  the  fearful  punishment  that  the  Romans  were  said  to 
have  inflicted  on  the  Leontines  who  had  just  been  re-con- 
quered, awakened  doubts  even  among  the  better  portion  of 
the  citizens  whether  it  was  not  too  late  to  restore  their  old 
relations  with  Rome;  while  the  numerous  Roman  deserters 
among  the  mercenaries,  mostly  runaway  rowers  from  the 
fleet,  were  easily  persuaded  that  a  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
dcizens  with  Rome  would  be  their  death-warrant.  So  the 
ehief  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  armistice  was 
broken,  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  undertook  the  gov« 
emment  of  the  city.  No  course  was  left  to  the  consul 
except  to  undertake  a  siege ;  but  the  skilful  conduct  of  the 
defence,  in  which  the  Syracusan  engineer  Archimedes,  cele- 
brated as  a  learned  mathematician,  especially  distinguished 
himself,  compelled  tho  Romans  after  besieging  the  city  foy 
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eight  tnontfaa  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade  by  set 
and  land. 

In  the  meanwhile  Carthage,  which  hitherto  had  onl^ 
Oi^riiu,^.  supported  the  Syracusans  with  her  fleets,  oo 
JlJgJ^II^  receiving  news  of  their  renewed  rising  in  arnia 
BicUf.  against  the  Romans  had  despatched  a  strong  Jand 

army  under  Himiloo  to  Sicily,  which  landed  without  inter- 
ruption at  Heraclea  Minoa  and  immediately  occupied  the 
important  town  of  Agrigentum.  To  effect  a  junction  with 
Himilcoy  the  bold  and  able  Hippocrates  marched  forth  from 
Syracuse  with  an  army :  the  position  of  Marcellus  between 
the  garrison  of  Syracuse  and  the  two  hostile  armies  began 
to  be  critical.  With  the  help  of  some  reinforcements,  how 
ever,  which  arrived  from  Italy,  he  maintained  his  ground  in 
the  island  and  continued  the  blockade  of  Syracuse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  portion  of  the  smtill  inland  towns 
were  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  so  much 
by  the  armies  of  the  enemy,  as  by  the  fearful  severity  of 
the  Roman  proceedings  in  the  island,  more  especially  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  of  Enna,  suspected  of  a  design  to 
revolt^  by  the  Roman  garrison  which  was  stationed  there. 
In  542  the  besiegers  of  Sy  raguse  during  a  festival 
in  the  city  succeeded  in  scaling  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  outer  walls  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  guards 
and  in  penetrating  into  the  suburbs  which  stretched  from 
the  *'  island  "  and  the  city  proper  on  the  shore  (Achradina) 
towards  the  interior.  The  fortress  of  Euryalus,  which, 
8ituat«Ml  at' the  extreme  western  end  of  the  suburbs,  pn> 
tected  ihese  and  the  principal  road  leading  from  the  interiox 
to  Syracuse,  was  thus  isolated  and  fell  not  long  aflerwards. 
nie  oartb*.  When  the  siege  of  the  city  thus  began  to  assume 
Eil^de-  ^  turn  favourable  to  the  Romans,  the  two  armies 
"^^^  under  Hiroilco  and  Hippocrates  advanced  to  its 

relief,  and  attempted  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  Roman 
position,  combined  with  an  attempt  at  landing  on  the  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  a  sally  of  the  Syracusan  garri* 
son ;  but  the  attack  was  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  the  two 
relieving  armies  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
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eucampirg  before  the  city,  in  the  low  marshy  grounds  along 
the  Anapus,  which  in  the  height  of  summer  and  autumn 
engender  pestilences  fatal  to  those  that  tarry  in  them. 
These  pestilences  had  oflen  saved  the  city,  oftener  even  than 
the  valour  of  its  citizens ;  in  the  times  of  the  first  Diony- 
mm,  two  Phoenician  armies  in  the  act  of  besieging  the  city 
had  been  in  this  way  destroyed  under  its  very  walla*  Now 
fiite  tamed  the  special  defence  of  the  city  into  the  means  of 
its  destruction ;  while  the  army  of  Marcellus  quartered  in 
the  suburbs  suffered  but  little,  fevers  desolated  the  Phoe* 
nknan  and  Syracusan  bivouacs.  Hippocrates  died ;  Himiloo 
and  most  of  the  Africans  died  also ;  the  survivors  of  the 
two  armies,  mostly  natives  of  Sicily,  dispersed  into  the 
neighbouring  cities.  The  Garthaginians  made  a  further 
attempt  to  save  the  city  from  the  sea  side ;  but  the  admiral 
Bomilcar  withdrew,  when  the  Roman  fleet  offered  him  bat- 
tle. Epicydes  himself,  who  commanded  in  the  dty,  now 
abandoned  it  as  lost,  and  made  his  escape  to  Agrigentum. 
Syracuse  would  gladly  have  surrendered  to  the  Romans ; 
negotiations  had  already  begun.  But  for  the  second  time 
they  were  thwarted  by  the  deserters :  in  another  mutiny  of 
the  soldiers  the  chief  magistrates  and  a  number  of  respecta* 
ble  citizens  were  slain,  and  the  government  and  the  defence 
of  the  city  were  entrusted  by  the  foreign  troops  to  theii 
captains.  Marcellus  now  entered  into  a  negotiation  witk 
one  of  these,  which  gave  into  his  hands  one  of  the  two  por> 
tions  of  the  city  that  were  still  free,  the  ^  island ; "  upon 
which  the  citiaens  voluntarily  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
,^  Achradina  also  (in  the  autumn  of  542).  If  mercy 

^M|Mti  of  was  to  be  shown  in  any  case,  it  might,  even 
according  to  the  far  from  laudable  principles  of 
Roman  public  law  as  to  the  treatment  of  perfidious  com* 
munitieSj  have  been  extended  to  a  city  which  manifestly  had 
not  been  at  liberty  to  act  for  itself,  and  which  had  repeated* 
ly  made  the  most  earnest  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  foreign  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  Mai^ 
oellus  stain  his  military  hopour  by  permitting  a  genera] 
pillage  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  city,  in  the  course  of 
Vol.  it.-  8* 
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whidi  Archimedes  and  many  other  oitixens  were  put  tc 
death,  but  the  Roman  senate  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  com 
plaints  which  the  Syracusans  afterwards  presented  regard 
ing  the  celebrated  general,  and  neither  returned  tio  individ 
uals  their  property  nor  restored  to  the  dty  its  freedom. 
Byraoiise  and  the  towns  that  had  been  previously  dependent 
on  it  were  classed  among  the  communities  tributary  to 
Rome— Tauromenium  and  Neetum  alone  obtained  the  sam« 
privileges  as  Messana,  while  the  territory  of  Leontini  be- 
came Roman  domain  and  its  former  proprietors  Roman 
iessees — and  no  Syracusan  cilaien  was  henceforth  allowed  to 
reside  in  the 'island,"  the  portion  of  the  city  that  com* 
manded  the  harbour. 

Sicily  thus  appeared  lost  to  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the 
Qonini^^^a,  genius  of  Hannibal  exercised  even  from  a  dis- 
in  sksOj.  tance  its  influence  there.  He  despatched  to  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  remained  at  Agrigentum  in  per* 
plexity  and  inaction  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  a  Libyan 
cavalry  officer  Mutines,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Numidian  cavalry,  and  with  his  flying  squadrons,  fluining 
into  an  open  flame  the  bitter  hatred  which  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  Remans  had  excited  over  all  the  island,  commenced 
a  guerilla  war&re  on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  with  the 
happiest  results ;  so  that  he  even,  when  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  armies  met  on  the  river  Himera,  sustained 
some  conflicts  with  Marcellus  himself  successfully.  The 
relations,  however,  which  prevailed  between  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginian  council,  were  here  repeated  on  a  small 
scale.  The  general  appointed  by  the  council  pursued  with 
jealous  envy  the  officer  sent  by  Hannibal,  and  insisted  upon 
giving  battle  to  the  proconsul  without  Mutines  and  th^ 
Numidians.  The  wish  of  Hanno  was  carried  out,  find  he  was 
completely  beaten.  Mutines  was  not  induced  to  deviate 
from  his  course ;  he  maintained  himself  in  the  Interior  of 
the  country,  occupied  several  small  towns,  and  was  enabled 
by  the  not  inconsiderable  reinforcements  which  joined  him 
from  Carthage  gradually  to  e;[tend  his  operations  Hit 
•ucoesses  were  so  brilliant,  that  at  length  the  commandeinn 
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ebie^  who  oould  not  othenriae  prevent  the  cavalry  office: 
from  eclipsing  him,  deprived  him  summarily  of  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Ught  cavalry,  and  entrusted  it  to  his  own  son. 
The  NuiAidian,  who  had  now  for  two  years  preserved  tha 
bland  for  his  Phoenician  masters,  had  the  measure  of  hij 
patience  exhausted  by  this  treatment.  He  and  his  hors^ 
men  who  refused  to  follow  the  younger  Hanno  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Roman  general  Marcus  Valerius  La^ 
AM.t^M..u..  vinus,  and  delivered  to  him  Agrigentum.  Han- 
RTfelL^?  ^^  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  went  to  Carthage  to 
report  to  his  superiors  the  disgraceful  high  treik 
son  of  Hannibal's  officer ;  the  Phoenician  garrison  in  the 
town  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  and  the  citizens  were 
11^  sold  into  slavery  (544).    To  secure  the  island 

from  such  surprises  as  the  landing  of  540,  the 
city  received  a  Roman  colony  ;  the  old  and  glo- 
rious Akragas  became  the  Roman  fortress  Agrigentum. 
sififtr  ina-  After  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  thus  subdued,  the 
^^^^^**^  Romans  ezejted  themselves  to  restore  some  sort 
of  tranquillity  and  order  to  the  distracted  island.  The  pack 
of  banditti  that  haunted  the  interior  were  driveh  together 
en  moMse  and  conveyed  to  Italy,  that  from  their  head-quar> 
ters  at  Rhegium  they  might  bum  and  destroy  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hannibal's  allies.  The  government  did  its  utmost 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  agriculture  which  had  been 
totally  neglected  in  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  council 
more  than  once  talked  of  sending  a  fleet  to  Sicily  and  re> 
newing  the  war  there ;  but  the  project  went  no  further. 

Macedonia  might  have  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
Pkiiipof  course  of  events  more  decisive  than  that  of 
Uy^J*^  Syracuse.  From  the  Eastern  powers  neither 
*^''  aid  nor  resistance  wa§  for  the  moment  to  be 

expected.  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  natural  ally  of  Philip, 
had,  after  the  decisrve  victory  of  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia 
in  537,  to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining 
peace  from  the  indolent  Philopator  on  the  basis 
of  the  itatus  quo  ante.  The  rivalry  of  the  Lagidae  and  the 
eonttant  apprehension  of  a  renewed  outbreak  of  the  war  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  insurrections  of  pretenders  in  the  interiof 

and  enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  Asia  Minor,  Bactria,  and  ths 

eastern  satrapies  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from  joining 

that  great  anti-Roman  alliance  which  Hannibal  had  in  view. 

The  Egyptian  court  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  Romep 

with  which  it  renewed  allianoe  in  544;  but  il 
na 

was  not  to  be  expected  of  Ptolemy  Phiiopatori 

that  he  would  support  Rome  otherwise  than  by  cargoes  of 
com.  Accordingly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Greece 
and  Macedonia  from  throwing  their  decisive  weight  into  the 
great  Italian  struggle  except  their  own  discord ;  they  might 
save  the  Hellenic  name,  if  they  had  the  self-control  to  stand 
by  each  other  for  but  a  few  years  against  the  common  foe. 
Such  sentiments  doubtless  were  current  in  Greece.  The 
prophetic  saying  of  Agelaus  of  Naupactus,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  the  prize-fights  in  which  the  Hellenes  now  in- 
dulged at  home  might  soon  be  over ;  his  earnest  warning  to 
direct  their  eyes  to  the  west,  and  not  to  allow  a  stronger 
power  to  impose  on  all  the  parties  pow  contending  a  peace 
of  equal  servitude — such  sayings  had  essentially  contributed 
to,  bring  about  the  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Aetoliana 
(637),  and  it  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  tei^ 
dency  of  that  peace,  that  the  Aetolian  league 
immediately  nominated  Agelaus  as  its  siraUgus. 

National  patriotism  was  bestirring  itself  In  Greece  as 
in  Carthage  :  for  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  to  kindle  a 
national  Hellenic  war  against  Rome.  But  the  general  in 
such  a  crusade  could  only  be  Philip  of  Macedonia ;  and  he 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  and  the  Mth  in  the  nation,  which 
alone  could  carry  on  such  a  war.  He  knew  not  how  to 
solve  the  arduous  problem  o£  transforming  himself  from 
the  oppressor  into  the  champion  of  Greece^  His  very  de> 
lajf  in  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Hannibal  damped 
the  first  and  best  zeal  of  the  patriots ;  and  when  he  did 
enter  into  the  conflict  with  Rome,  his  mode  of  conducting 
war  was  stUl  less  fitted  to  awaken  earnest  sympathy  and 
oonfidenoi\  His  first  attempt,  which  was  made  in  the  very 
mt  y^c  of  the  battle  of  Gannae  (538),  to  obtain  po» 
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■ession  of  the  city  of  ApoUonia,  &iled  in  a  waj  almost 
ridiculous,  for  Philip  turned  back  in  all  haste  on  leceiving 
tlie  totally  groundless  report  that  a  Roman  fleet  was  steer 
ing  for  the  Adriatic  This  took  place  before  there  was  $ 
formal  breach  with  Rome ;  when  the  breach  at  length  en> 
wed,  friend  and  foe  expected  a  Macedonian  landing  io 
Lower  Italy.  Since  539  a  Roman  fleet  and 
army  had  been  stationed  at  Brundisium  to  meet 
it ;  Philip,  who  was  without  vessels  of  war,  was  construct- 
ing a  flotilla  of  light  Illyrian  barks  to  convey  his  army 
across.  But  when  the  endeavour  had  to  be  made  in  eamest| 
his  courage  failed  to  encounter  the  dreaded  quinquerenics 
at  sea ;  he  broke  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  ally 
Hannibal  to  attempt  a  landing,  and  with  the  view  of  still 
doing  something  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  his  own 
share  of  the  spoil,  the  Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  (540), 
Nothing  would  have  come  of  this  even  at  the 
best;  but  the  Romans,  who  well  knew  that 
offensive  was  preferable  to  defensive  protection,  were  by  no 
means  content  to  remain — as  Philip  probably  expected— 
spectators  of  the  attack  from  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Roman  fleet  conveyed  a  division  of  the  army  from  Brun- 
disium to  Epirus ;  Oricum  was  recaptured  from  the  king,  a 
garrison  was  thrown  into  ApoUonia,  and  the  Macedonian 
camp  was  stormed.  Thereupon  Philip  passed  from  partial 
action  to  total  inaction,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  com- 
plaints of  Hannibal,  who  vainly  tried  to  infuse  into  Philip's 
halting  and  shortsighted  policy  the  enei^y  of  his  own  firs 
and  decision,  he  allowed  some  years  to  elapse  in  armed 
Inactivity. 

Nor  was  Philip  the  first  to  renew  the  hostilities.    The 
113.  fall  of  Tarentum  (542),  by  which  Hannibal  no 

aOnek**^  quired  an  excellent  port  on  the  coast  which  waa 
[^^°  the  most  convenient  for  the  landing  of  a  Mace* 
™**^«*^  donian  army,  induced  the  Romans  to  parry  the 
blow  at  a  distance  and  to  give  the  Macedonians  io  much 
employment  at  home  that  they  could  not  think  of  an  ati 
tempt  on  Italy.    The  national  «nthusiasBi  in  Greece  had  o/ 
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course  evaporated  long  ago.  With  the  help  of  the  old 
antagonism  to  Macedonia,  and  of  the  fresh  acts  of  impni 
5enco  and  injustice  of  which  Philip  had  been  guilty ,  tlie 
Roman  admiral  Laevinus  found  no  difiiculty  in  organizing 
against  Macedonia  a  coalition  of  the  intermediate  and  minor 
powers  under  the  protectorate  of  Rome.  It  was  headed  by 
the  Aetolians,  at  whose  diet  Laevinus  had  personally  ap* 
peared  and  had  gained  its  support  by  a  promise  of  the 
Acarnanian  territory  which  the  Aetolians  had  long  coveted. 
They  concluded  with  Rome  a  modest  agreement  to  rob  the 
other  Greeks  of  men  and  land  on  the  joint  account,  so  that 
the  land  should  belong  to  the  Aetolians,  the  men  and  move- 
ables to  the  Romans.  They  were  joined  by  the  states  of 
anti-Macedonian,  or  rather  primarily  of  anti-Achaean,  teur 
dencies  in  Greece  proper ;  in  Attica  by  Athens,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus by  £lis  and  Messene  and  especially  by  Sparta, 
the  antiquated  constitution  of  which  had  been  just  about  this 
time  overthrown  by  a  daring  soldier  Machanidas,  in  order 
that  he  might  exercise  despotic  power  under  the  name  of 
king  Pelops,  a  minor,  and  might  establish  a  government  of 
military  adventurers  sustained  by  bands  of  mercenaries. 
The  coalition  was  joined  moreover  by  those  stead&st  an- 
tagonists of  Macedonia,  the  chiefs  of  the  half-barbarous 
Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes,  and  lastly  by  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  followed  out  his  own  interest  with  sagacity 
and  energy  amidst  the  ruin  of  the  two  great  Greek  states 
which  surrounded  him,  and  had  the  acuteness  even  now  to 
attach  himself  as  a  client  to  Rome  when  his  assistance  was 
of  some  value. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  nor  necessary  to  follow  the  vicis* 
situdes  of  this  aimless  struggle.  Philip,  although 
he  was  superior  to  each  one  of  his  opponents  and 
repelled  their  attacks  on  all  sides  with  energy  and  personal 
valour,  yet  consumed  his  time  and  strength  in  thtt  profit- 
less defensive.  Now  he  had  to  turn  against  tlie  Aetolians, 
who  in  concert  with  the  Roman  fleet  annihilated  the  uufon 
tunate  Acamanians  and  threatened  Locris  and  Thessaly; 
tow  an  invasion  of  barbarians  summoned  him  to  the  north 
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eni  proviiioes ;  now  the  Achaeans  solicited  his  help  against 
the  predatory  expeditions  of  Aetolians  and  Spartans ;  now 
king  Attains  of  Pergamus  and  the  Roman  admiral  Puhliui 
Sulpicius  with  their  combined  fleets  threatened  the  east 
coast  or  landed  troops  in  Euboea.  The  want  of  a  war  fleet 
paralyzed  Philip  in  all  his  movements ;  he  even  went  so  far 
M  to  beg  vessels  of  war  from  his  ally  Prusias  of  Bithynia,- 
and  even  from  Hannibal.  It  was  only  towards  the  doso  of 
the  war  that  he  resolved — as  he  should  have  done  at  firsts— 
to  order  the  construction  of  100  ships  of  war;  of  these 
however  no  use  was  made,  if  the  order  was  executed  at  all* 
PcMe  All  who  understood  the  position  of  Greece  and 

Philip  aad  sympathized  with  it  lamented  the  unhappy  war, 
Um  <£reek&      j^^  ^jjj^jj  ^^g  j^g^  energies  of  Greece  preyed  upon 

itself  and  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  destroyed ;  repeat* 
edly  the  commercial  states,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzan* 
tium,  Athens,  and  even  Egypt  had  attempted  a  mediation. 
In  fact  both  parties  had  an  interest  in  coming  to  terms. 
The  Aetolians,  to  whom  their  Roman  allies  attached  the 
chief  importance,  had,  like  the  Macedonians,  suffered  greatly 
by  the  war ;  especially  after  the  petty  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes  had  been  gained  by  Philip,  and  the  interior  of  Aeto- 
lia  had  thus  been  laid  open  to  Macedonian  incursions. 
Many  Aetolians  too  had  their  eyes  gradually  opened  to  the 
dishonourable  and  pernicious  part  which  the  Roman  alliance 
condemned  them  to  play ;  a  cry  of  horror  pervaded  the 
whole  Greek  nation  when  the  Aetolians  in  concert  with  the 
Romans  sold  whole  bodies  of  Hellenic  citizens,  such  as  those 
of  Anticyfa,  Oreus,  Dyme,  and  A^na,  into  slavery.  But 
the  Aetolians  were  no  longer  free ;  they  ran  a  great  risk  if 
of  their  own  accord  they  concluded  peace  with  Philip,  and 
they  found  the  Romans  by  no  means  disposed,  especially 
after  the  favourable  turn  which  matters  were  taking  in 
Spain  and  in  Italy,  to  desist  from  a  war,  which  on  their  part 
was  carried  on  with  merely  a  few  ships,  and  the  burden  and 
hijury  of  which  fell  mainly  on  the  Aetolians.  At  length 
however  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  listen  to  the  mediating 
ilties :  and,  notwithstanding  the  counter  efforts  of  the  Ro 
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^^^  mansy  a  peace  was  arranged  in  the  winter  of 

548-9  between  the  Greek  powers.  Aetolia  had 
tSwem  converted  an  over*powerfui  ally  into  a  dangef^ 
Romel*^  0U8  enemy ;  but  the  Roman  senate,  which  just 
at  that  time  was  summoning  all  the  resources  9f 
the  exhausted  state  for  the  decisive  expedition  to  Africa, 
*lid  not  deem  it  a  fitting  moment  to  resent  the  breach  of 
(he  alliance.  The  war  with  Philip  could  not  have  been  cai^ 
ried  on  by  the  Romans  without  considerable  exertions  of 
their  own  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians;  and  it 
appeared  to  them  more  convenient  to  terminate  it  also  by  a 
peace,  whereby  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  was  sub- 
stantially restored  and  Rome  in  particular  retained  all  her 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  except  the  worthless  ter- 
ritory of  the  Atintanes.  Under  the  droumstances  Philip 
might  deem  himself  fortunate  in  obtaining  such  terms ;  but 
the  &ct  proclaimed — ^what  could  not  indeed  be  longer  con- 
cealed— that  air  the  unspeakable  misery  which  ten  years  of 
a  warfare  waged  with  revolting  inhumanity  had  brought 
upon  Greece  had  been  endured  in  vain,  and  that  the  grand 
and  just  combination,  which  Hannibal  had  projected  and  all 
Greece  had  for  a  moment  joined,  was  shattered  irretriev- 
ably. 

In  Spain,  where  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal 
BpMOdi  was  powerful,  the  struggle  was  more  severe.  Its 
^^  progress  was  marked  by  the  singular  vicissitudes 

incidental  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  farmers  and  shepherds,  who 
inhabited  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  the'  luxuriant- 
ly fertile  Andalusia  as  well  as  the  rough  intervening  high- 
land region  traversed  by  numerous  wooded  mountain  ran* 
ges,  could  easily  be  assembled  in  arms  as  a  general  levy ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  or  even 
to  keep  them  together  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
could  just  as  little  be  combined  for  steady  and  united  ao 
^ion,  obstinately  as  in  each  case  they  bade  defiance  to  the 
oppressor  behind  their  walls.  They  all  appear  to  havs 
nuule  little  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  the  Cartha 
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giniatis;  whether  the  troublesome  guests  who  had  estab* 
lished  themselves  in  the  valley  of  ^he  Ebro,  or  those  wh« 
had  established  themselves  on  the  Guadalquivir,  possessed  a 
larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  probably  ta 
the  natives  very  much  a  matter  of  indifferenoe ;  and  for  thai 
reason  the  tenacity  of  partisanship  so  characteristic  of  Spain 
was  but  little  prominent  in  this  war,  with  isolated  exoep* 
tions  such  as  Saguntum  on  the  Roman  and  Astapa  on  the 
Carthaginian  side  But,  as  neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
Aincans  had  brought  with  them  sufficient  forces  of  their 
own,  the  war  necessarily  became  on  both  sides  a  struggle  to 
gain  partisans,  which  was  decided  rarely  by  solid  attach* 
menty  more  usually  by  fear,  money,  or  accident,  and  which, 
when  it  seemed  at  an  end,  simply  resolved  itself  into  an 
endless  series  of  fortress-sieges  and  guerilla  conflicts,  whence 
it  soon  revived  with  fresh  fary.  llie  armies  were  as  shift- 
ing as  the  downs  on  the  sea  shore ;  on  the  spot  where  a  hill 
stood  yesterday,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains  to-day.  In  gene* 
ral  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Romans^  partly 
because  they  at  first  appeared  in  Spain  as  the  deliverers  of 
the  land  from  Phoenician  despotism,  partly  because  of  the 
fortunate  selection  of  their  leaders  and  of  the  stronger  nu- 
ideus  of  trustworthy  troops  which  these  brought  along  with 
them.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  with  the  very  impei^ 
feet  and— in  point  of  chronology  especially — very  confused 
accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  to  give  a 
satisfiu^ry  view  of  a  war  so  conducted.  / 

Hie  two  lieutenant^overnors  of  the  Romans  in  the 
ftiionriMM  nf  peninsula,  Grnaeus  and  Publius  Scipio— both  of 
«b«Bcipiot.  them,  but  especially  Gnaeus,  good  generals  and 
excellent  administrators — accomplished  their  task  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  Not  only  was  the  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees  stead&stly  maintained,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
tstablish  the  interrupted  communication  by  land  between 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemy  and  his  head-quarters 
sternly  repulsed ;  not  only  had  a  Spanish  New  Rome  been 
ereated,  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  New  Carthage,  by 
■leans  of  the  comprehensive  fortifications  and  harbour  worku 
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of  Tarraco,  but  the  Roman  armies  had  already 
in   539  fought  witli  success  in  Andalusia  (p. 
178).    Their  expedition  thither  was  repeated  in  the  follow 
ing  year  (540)  with  still  greater  success.    The 
Romans  carried  tlieir  arms  almost  to  the  Pillan 
of  Hercules,  extended  their  protectorate  in  South  Spain, 
Mid  lastly  by  regaining  and  restoring  Saguntum  secured  for 
themselves  an  important  station  on  the  line  from  the  Ebro 
to  Cartagena,  repaying  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  possible 
an  old  debt  which  the  nation  owed.    While  the  Sdpios  thus 
almost  dislodged  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  they  knew 
how  to  raise  up  a  dangerous  enemy  to  them  in  western 
^   x,^^  Africa  itself  in  the  person  of  the  powerful  west 

^a^Cia^    African  prince  Syphax,  ruling  in  the  modem 
^^  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers,  who  entered  into 

connections  with  the  Romans  (about  541 ).  Had 
it  been  possible  to  supply  him  with  a  Roman  army,  great 
r«*sult8  might  have  been  expected ;  but  at  that  time  not  a 
man  could  be  spared  from  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  army  was 
too  weak  to  be  divided.  Nevertheless  the  troops  belonging 
to  Syphax  himself,  trained  and  led  by  Roman  officers,  ex- 
cited so  serious  a  ferment  among  the  Libyan  subjects  of 
Carthage  that  the  lieutenant-commander  of  Spain  and  Afri- 
ca, Hasdrubal  Barca  went  in  person  to  Africa  with  the 
flower  of  his  Spanish  troops.  His  arrivid  in  all  likelihood 
gave  another  turn  to  the  matter;  king  Gala — ^in  what  is 
now  the  province  of  Constantino— who  had  long  been  the 
rival  of  Syphax,  declared  for  Carthage,  and  his  brave  son 
Massinissa  defeated  Syphax,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  Little  more  is  related  of  this  Libyan  war  than  the 
story  of  the  cruel  vengeance  which  Carthage,  according  to 
her  wont,  inflicted  on  the  rebels  after  the  victory  of  Massi- 
nissa. 

This  turn  of  affairs  in  Africa  had  an  important  effect  on 
TheBdpiM  ^he  war  in  Spain.  Hasdrubal  was  able  ones 
^^^*^  more  to  proceed  to  that  country  (543),  whither 
'^  he  was  soon  followed  \  y  considerable  reinforce 

ments  and  by  Massinissa  himself.    The  Soipioe,  who  during 
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the  absence  of  the  enemy's  general  (541,  542) 
had  oontinued  to  plunder  and  to  gain  parUsani 
In  iJie  Carthaginian  territory,  found  themselves  unexpectedly 
aasailed  by  forces  so  superior  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  either  retreating  behind  the  Ebro  or  calling  out 
the  Spaniards.  They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  took  into 
dioir  pay  20,000  Celtiberians ;  and  then,  in  order  the  bettei 
lo  encounter  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  under  Ilasdrii' 
hoi  Barca^  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  Mago,  they 
divided  their  army  and  did  not  even  keep  their  Roman 
troops  tc^ether.  They  thus  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction.  While  Gnaeus  with  his  corps,  containing  a 
tiiird  of  the  Roman  and  all  the  Spanish  troops,  lay  encamp- 
ed opposite  to  Hasdrubal  Barca,  the  latter  had  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  Spaniards  in  the  Roman  army  by  means  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  withdraw — ^which  perhaps  to  their  free* 
lance  ideas  of  morals  did  not  even  seem  a  breach  of  fidelity, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  pass  over  to  the  enemies  of  their 
paymaster.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Roman  general  but 
hastily  to  begin  his  reti*eat,  in  which  the  enemy  closely  fol« 
lowed  him.  Meanwhile  the  second  Roman  corps  under 
Publius  found  itself  vigorously  assailed  by  the  two  other 
Phoenician  armies  under  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  and 
Mago,  and  the  daring  squadrons  of  Massinissa's  horse  gave 
to  the  Carthaginians  a  decided  advantage.  The  Roman 
camp  was  almost  surrounded;  if  the  Spanish  auxiliaries 
already  on  the  way  should  arrive,  the  Romans  would  be 
completely  hemmed  in.  The  bold  resolve  of  the  proconsul 
to  encounter  with  his  best  troops  the  advancing  Spaniards, 
before  their  appearance  should  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  block- 
ade,  ended  unfortunately.  The  Romans  indeed  had  at  first 
the  advantage ;  but  the  Numidian  horse,  who  were  rapidly 
despatdied  in  pursuit,  soon  overtook  them  and  prevented 
them  both  fi'om  following  up  the  victory  which  they  had 
already  half  gained,  and  firom  marching  back,  until  the 
PhoenioiaQ  infantry  came  up  and  at  length  the  fidl  of  the 
general  converted  the  lost  battle  into  a  defeat.  Aftet 
Publios  had  thus  fallen,  Gnaeus,  who  slowly  retreating  had 
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saved  nine  years  before  at  the  Trebia ;  the  young  man  of 
manly  beauty  and  long  locks,  who  with  modest  bl'Jshet 
offered  himself  in  the  absence  of  a  better  tor  the  post  of 
danger ;  the  mere  military  tribune,  whom  the  votes  of  iha 
centuries  now  raised  at  once  to  the  roll  of  the  highest  magi* 
tracies — all  this  made  a  wonderful  and  indelible  imprea* 
wion  on  the  citizens  and  fiirmers  of  Rome.  And  in  trulh 
Publius  Scipio  was  one,  who  was  himself  enthusiastic,  and 
who  inspired  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  one  of  the  few  who 
by  their  energy  and  iron  will  constrain  the  world  to  adopt 
and  to  move  in  new  paths  for  centuries,  or  who  at  any  rate 
grasp  the  reins  of  -destiny  for  years  till  its  wheels  roll  over 
them.  Publius  Scipio  gained  battles  and  conquered  coun- 
tries under  the  instructions  of  the  senate ;  with  the  aid  of 
his  military  laurels  he  took  also  a  prominent  position  in 
Rome  as  a  statesman ;  but  a  wide  interval  separates  such  a 
man  from  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  As  an  officer,  he  ren- 
dered at  least  no  greater  service  to  his  country  than  Marcus 
Marcellus ;  and  as  a  politician,  although  not  perhaps  him- 
self fully  conscious  of  the  unpatriotic  and  personal  chanuy 
ter  of  his  policy,  he  injured  his  country  at  least  as  much,  aa 
he  benefited  it  by  his  military  skill.  Yet  a  special  charm 
lingers  around  the  form  of  Uiat  graceful  hero ;  it  is  sui^> 
rounded,  as  with  a  dazzling  halo,  by  the  atmosphere  of 
serene  and  confident  inspiration,  in  which  Scipio  with  min- 
gled credulity  and  adroitness  always  moved.  With  quite 
enough  of  enthusiasm  to  warm  men's  hearts,  and  enough  of 
calculation  to  follow  in  every  case  the  dictates  of  intelli- 
gence, while  not  leaving  out  of  account  the  vulgar;  not 
naive  enough  to  share  the  belief  of  the  multitude  in  bia 
divine  inspirations,  nor  straightforward  enough  to  set  it 
aside,  and  yet  in  secret  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  a 
man  specially  favoured  of  the  gods — in  a  word,  a  genuiiM 
prophetic  nature;  raised  above  the  people,  and  not  less 
aloof  from  them ;  a  man  stead£s»t  to  his  word  and  kingly 
in  his  bearing,  who  thought  that  he  would  humble  himself 
by  adopting  the  ordinary  title  of  a  king,  but  could  nevet 
understand  how  the  constitution  of  the  republic  should  iw 
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his  case  be  binding ;  so  confident  in  his  own  greatness  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred,  courteously  acknowl- 
edged  other  men's  merits,  and  compassionately  forgart 
other  men^s  faults ;  an  excellent  officer  and  a  refined  diplo- 
matist without  presenting  offensively  the  special  stamp  of 
lither  calling,  uniting  Flellenio  culture  with  the  fullest  na- 
tional feeling  of  a  Roman,  an  accomplished  speaker  and  of 
graoeful  manner8<»Publius  Scipio  won  the  hearts  of  sol- 
diers and  of  women,  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  Span- 
iards, of  his  rivals  in  the  senate  and  of  his  greater  Cartha* 
ginian  antagonist.  His  name  was  soon  on  every  one's  lipsi 
and  his  was  the  star  which  seemed  destined  to' bring  victory 
and  peace  to  his  country. 

Publius  Scipio  went  to  Spain  in  544-5,  accompanied  by 
the  propraetor  Marcus  Silanus,  whr>  was  to  sucv 
B^to  go«  ceed  Ne^o  and  to  serve  as  assistant  and  coun- 
^*^  seller  to  the  young  commander-in-chief,  and  by 
lus  intimate  friend  Gaius  Laelius  as  admiral,  and  furnished 
with  a  legion  exceeding  the  usual  strength  and  a  well-filled 
chestb  His  appearance  on  the  scene  was  at  once  signalized 
by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  fortunate  coupM  de  mmn 
that  are  known  in  history.  Of  the  three  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals Hasdrubal  Barca  was  stationed  at  the  sources.  Has- 
drubal  son  of  Gisgo  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Tagus,  and  Mago 
at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  the  nearest  of  them  was  ten 
days'  march  from  the  Phoenician  capital  New  Carthage. 
309  Suddenly  in  the  spring  of  545,  before  the  ene- 

^gj'gjj'  my's  armies  began  to  move,  Scipio  set  out  with 
^^•>«-  his  whole  ttmy  of  nearly  30,000  men  and  the 

fleet  for  this  town,  which  he  could  reach  by  the  coast  route 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  in  a  few  days,  and  surprised 
tiie  Phoenician  giMrison,  not  above  1,000  men  strong,  by  a 
oombined  attack  by  sea  and  land.  The  town,  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour,  found  itself 
threatened  at  once  on  three  sides  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
on  the  fourth  by  the  l^ons ;  and  all  help  was  &r  distant 
Nevertheless  the  commandant  Mago  defended  himself  with 
resolution  and  armed  the  citizens,  as  the  soldiers  did  not 
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Bttflioe  to  man  the  walls.  A  sortie  was  attempted ;  but  the 
Romans  repelled  it  with  ease  and,  without  taking  time  to 
open  a  r^ular  ai^e,  began  the  assault  on  the  landward  side. 
Eagerly  the  assailants  pushed  their  advance  along  the  nar- 
row land  approach  to  the  town ;  new  columns  constantly 
relieved  those  that  were  fatigued;  the  weak  garrison  was 
litterly  exhausted ;  but  the  Romans  had  gained  no  advan- 
tage. Scipio  had  not  expected  any ;  the  assault  was  merely 
designed  to  draw  away  the  garrison  from  the  side  next  to 
the  harbour,  where,  having  been  informed  that  part  of  the 
latter  was  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  he  meditated  a  second  at- 
tack. While  the  assault  was  raging  on  the  landward  mde, 
Scipio  sent  a  division  with  ladders  over  the  shallow  bank 
*^  where  Neptune  himself  showed  them  the  way,**  and  they 
had  actually  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  walls  at  that  point 
undefended.  Thus  the  city  was  won  on  the  first  day ; 
whereupon  Mago  in  the  citadel  capitulated.  With  the  Car> 
thaginian  capital  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  18 
dismantled  vessels  of  war  and  d3  transports,  the  whole 
war«tores,  considerable  supplies  of  com,  the  war-chest  of 
600  talents  (more  than  £140,000),  the  hostages  of  all  the 
Spanish  allies  of  GarUiage,  and  ten  thousand  captives, 
among  whom  were  eighteen  Carthaginian  gerusiasts  or 
judges.  Scipio  promised  the  hostages  permission  to  return 
home  so  soon  as  their  respective  communities  should  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  employed  the  re- 
sources which  the  city  afforded  to  reinforce  and  improve  the 
condition  of  his  army.  He  ordered  the  artisans  of  New 
Carthage,  2,000  in  number,  to  work  for  the  Roman  army, 
promising  to  them  liberty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he 
selected  the  able-bodied  men  among  the  remaiuing  multi- 
tude to  serve  as  rowers  in  the  fleet.  But  the  burgesses  of 
the  city  were  spared,  and  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty  and 
former  position.  Scipio  knew  the  Phoenicians  and  waF 
aware  that  they  would  obey ;  and  it  was  important  that  a 
dty  possessing  the  only  excellent  harbour  on  the  east  coast 
and  rich  silver-mines  should  be  secured  by  something  more 
than  a  garrison. 
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Suooess  thus  orowned  the  bold  enterprise — bold,  because 
it  was  not  unknown  to  Scipio  that  Hasdrubal  Baica  had  r^ 
oeived  orders  from  his  government  to  advance  towards 
Gaul  and  was  engaged  in  fulfilling  them,  and  because  the 
weak  division  lefb  behind  on  the  Ebro  waa  not  in  a  position 
seriously  to  oppose  that  movement,  should  the  return  of 
8eipio  be  delayed.  But  he  was  again  at  Tarraco,  before 
Hasdrubal  made  his  appearance  on  the  Ebro.  The  hazard 
of  the  game  which  the  young  general  played,  when  he 
abandoned  his  primary  task  in  order  to  execute  a  dashiqg 
stroke,  was  concealed  by  the  fabulous  suooess  which  Nep- 
tune and  Sdpio  had  gained  in  concert.  The  marvellous 
capture  of  the  Phoenician  capital  so  abundantly  justified  all 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  at  home  regarding 
the  wondrous  youth,  that  none  could  venture  to  utter  any 
adverse  opinion.  Scipio's  command  was  indefinitely  pro- 
longed ;  he  himself  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  mere  task  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Alreiidyy  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  New  Carthage,  not 
only  had  the  Spaniards  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro  completely 
submitted,  but  even  beyond  the  Ebro  the  most  powerfiil 
princes  had  exchanged  the  Carthaginian  for  the  Roman  pro- 
tectorate. 

Scipio  employed  the  winter  of  545-6  in  breaking  up  his 

fleet  and  increasing  his  land  army  with  the  men 
Scipio  goM  thus  acquired,  so  that  he  might  at  once  guard 
taflja.  the  north  and  assume  the  oifensive  in  the  south 

more  energetically  than  before ;  and  he  marched 

in  546  to  Andalusia.  There  he  encountered 
Ilasdrubal  Barca,  who,  in  the  execution  of  his  long  cher> 
ished  plan,  was  moving  northward  to  the  help  of  his 
brother.  A  battle  took  place  at  Baecula,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans claimed  the  victory  and  professed  to  have  made 
10,000  captives ;  but  Hasdrubal  substantially  attained  his 

end,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  «i  portion  of  his 

cnMatsth*      army.     With  his  chest,  his  elephants,  and  the 

^'*"***'        best  portion  of  his  troops,  he  fousfht  his  way  to 

the  north  coast  of  Spain ;   marching  along  the  shore,  he 
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reached  the  western  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  which  appear 
to  have  been  unoccupied,  and  before  the  bad  season  began 
he  was  in  Gaul,  where  he  took  up  quarters  for  the  winter. 
It  was  evident  that  the  resolve  of  Scipio  to  combine  ofieii* 
sive  operations  with  the  defensive  which  he  had  been  ii^ 
Btrucied  to  maintain  was  inconsiderate  and  unwise.  The 
immediate  task  assigned  to  the  Spanish  army,  which  nol 
only  Scipio's  father  and  unde,  but  even  Gains  Marcius  and 
Gains  Nero  had  accomplished  with  much  inferior  meansy 
was  not  enough  for  the  arrogance  of  the  victorious  general 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  and  he  was  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  extremely  critical  position  of  Rome  in  the 
summer  of  547,  when  the  plan  of  Hannibal  for 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Romans  was  at  length 
realized.  But  the  gods  covered  the  errors  of  their  favourite 
with  laurels.  In  Italy  the  peril  fortunately  passed  over; 
the  Romans  were  glad  to  accept  th«  bulletin  of  the  ambigu- 
ous victory  of  Baecula,  and,  when  fresh  tidings  of  victory 
arrived  from  Spain,  they  thought  no  more  of  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  had  to  combat  the  ablest  general  and 
the  flower  of  the  Hispano-Phoenician  army  in  Italy. 

After  the  removal  of  Hasdrubal  Barca  the  two  generals 
siMin  oon-  ^^^  ^9^1^  left  in  Spain  determined  for  the  time 
luend.  being  to  retire,  Hasdrubal  son   of  Gisgo  to 

Lusitania,  Mago  even  to  the  Baleares ;  and,  until  new  rein- 
forcements should  arrive  from  Africa,  they  left  the  light 
cavalry  of  Massinissa  alone  to  wage  a  desultory  warfkre  in 
Spain,  as  Mutines  had  done  so  successfully  in  Sicily.  The 
whole  east  coast  thus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans, 
In  the  foUowing  year  (547)  Hanno  actually 
made  his  appearance  from  Africa  with  a  third 
army,  whereupon  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  returned  to  Anda- 
lusia.  But  Marcus  Silauus  defeated  the  united  armies  of 
Mago  and  Hanno,  and  captured  the  latter  in  person.  Has* 
drubal  upon  this  abandoned  the  idea  of  keeping  the  open 
field,  and  distributed  his  troops  among  the  Andalusian  citieSj 
of  which  Scipio  wns  during  this  year  able  to  storm  only 
one,  Oricgis.    The  Phoenicians  seemed  vanquished;   but 
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yet  thej  were  able  in  the  following  year  (548) 
once  more  to  send  into  the  field  a  powerful 
army  32  elephants,  4,000  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  far  the 
greater  part  of  whom,  it  is  true,  were  hastily  collected 
Spanish  militia.  Again  a  battle  took  place  at  Baecula. 
The  Roman  army  numbered  little  more  than  half  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  also  to  a  considerable  extent  composed 
of  Spaniards.  Scipio,  like  Wellington  in  similar  circum* 
stances,  disposed  his  Spaniards  so  that  they  should  not  pai^ 
take  in  the  fight — the  only  possible  mode  of  preventing 
their  dispersion — while  on  the  other  hand  he  threw  his 
Roman  troops  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Spaniards.  The 
day  was  nevertheless  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length 
the  Romans  were  the  victors,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coursOi 
the  defeat  of  such  an  army  was  equivalent  to  its  complete 
dissolution — Hasdrubal  and  Mago  singly  made  their  escape 
to  Gades.  The  Romans  were  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
peninsula ;  the  few  towns  that  did  not  submit  with  good 
will  were  subdued  one  by  one,  and  some  of  them  were  pun- 
ished with  cruel  severity.  Scipio  was  even  able  to  visit 
Syphax  on  the  African  coast,  and  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  him  and  also  with  Massinissa  with  reference  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa — ^a  foolhardy  venture,  which  was 
not  warranted  by  any  corresponding  advantage,  however 
much  the  report  of  it  might  please  the  curiosity  of  the  citi* 
lens  of  the  capital  at  home.  Gades  alone,  ii^here  Mago 
held  command,  was  still  Phoenician.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if,  afler  the  Romans  had  entered  upon  the  Carw 
thaginian  heritage  and  had  sufficiently  undeceived  the  ex« 
peetation  cherished  here  and  there  among  the  Spaniards 
that  afler  the  close  of  the  Phoenidan  rule  they  would  get 
rid  of  their  Roman  guests  also  and  regain  their  ancient  fire^ 
dom,  a  general  insurrection  against  the  Romans  would 
break  forth  in  Spain,  in  which  the  former  allies  of  Rome 
would  take  the  lead.  The  sickness  of  the  Roman  general 
and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  his  corps,  occasioned  by  thdf 
pay  being  in  arrear  for  many  years,  favoured  the  rising, 
But  Scipio  recovered  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  doxte^ 
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oiisly  suppressed  the  tumult  among  the  soldiers;  upoc 
which  the  communities  that  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  iia- 
tional  rising  were  subdued  at  once  before  the  insurrection 
Magogoet  gained  ground.  Seeing  that  noising  came  of 
tofuiy.  |.}|jg  moyement  and  Gades  could  not  be  perma- 
nently held,  the  Carthaginian  government  ordered  Mago  to 
gather  together  whatever  could  be  got  in  ships,  troops,  and 
money,  and  with  Uiese,  if  possible,  to  give  another  turn  to 
the  war  in  Italy.  Scipio  could  not  prevent  this — ^his  di»> 
mantling  of  the  fleet  now  avenged  itselP-Hind  he  was  a 
second  time  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  his  gods  the 
defence,  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  of  his  country 
against  new  invasions.  The  last  of  Hamilcar's  sons  left  the 
peninsula  without  opposition.  After  his  departure  Gades, 
OadM  b«-  ^^  earliest  and  latest  possession  of  the  Phoeni 
eomM  Bo-  dans  on  Spanish  soil,  submitted  on  fiivourable 
conditions  to  the  new  masters.  Spain  was,  after 
a  thirteen  years'  struggle,  con/erted  from  a  Carthaginian 
into  a  Roman  province,  in  which  the  conflict  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  still  continued  for  centuries  by  means  of  insnr> 
rections  always  suppressed  and  yet  never  subdued,  but  in 
which  at  the  moment  no  enemy  stood  opposed  to  Rome. 
Scipio  embraced  the  first  moment  of  apparent  peace  to  r» 
sign  his  command  (in  the  end  of  548),  and  to 
report  at  Rome  in  person  the  victories  which  he 
had  achieveSi  and  the  provinces  which  he  had  won. 

While  the  war  was  thus  terminated  in  Sicily  by  Marcel- 
lus,  in  Greece  by  Publius  Sulpicius,  and  in  Spain 
by  Scipio,  the  mighty  struggle  was  carried  on 
without  interruption  in  the  Italian  peninsula.    There  aft»r 
Ihe  battle  of  Cannae  had  been  fought  and  its  efiects  in  loss 
or  gain  could  by  degrees  be  discerned,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  540,  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  dia- 
tamon  of      positions  of  the  opposing  Romans  and  Phoeni- 
tteamiflik      ijians  were  the  following.     North  Italy  had  been 
reocoupied  by  the  Romans  after  the  departure  of  Hannibalf 
and  was  protected  by  three  legions,  two  of  which  were  stt^ 
tioned  in  the  Celtic  territory,  the  third  as  a  reserve  in  Pica 
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num.  Lower  Italj,  as  far  as  Mount  Garganus  and  the  \  oi 
lurnus,  waa,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  and  most 
of  the  ports,  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal.  He  lay  with  his 
main  army  at  Arpi,  while  Tiberius  Gracohus  with  four 
K'gions  confronted  him  la  Apulia,  resting  upon  the  fortresses 
of  Luceria  and  Beneventum.  In  the  land  of  the  Bruttiaof. 
where  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  themselves  entirely  ihte 
the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  where  even  the  ports — excepting 
Rhegiuro,  which  the  Romans  protected  from  Messana — were 
occupied  by  the  Phoenicians,  there  was  a  second  Cartha- 
ginian army  under  Hanno,  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  no 
enemy  to  face  it.  The  Roman  main  army  of  four  legions 
under  the  two  consuls,  Quintus  Fabius  and  Marcus  Marcel- 
lus^  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  to  recover  Capua.  To 
these  there  fell  to  be  added  on  the  Roman  side  the  reserve 
of  two  legions  in  the  capital,  the  garrisons  placed  in  all  the 
seaports— Tarentum  and  Brundiaium  having  been  rein- 
forced by  a  l^ion  on  account  of  the  Macedonian  landing 
apprehended  there — ^and  lastly  the  strong  fleet  which  had 
undisputed  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
Roman  armies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  the  whole 
number  of  the  Roman  forces,  even  apart  from  the  garrison 
service  in  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Italy  which  was  provided 
for  by  the  colonists  occupying  them,  may  be  estimated  at 
not  less  than  200,000  men,  of  whom  one-third  were  newly 
enrolled  for  this  year,  and  about  one  half  were  Roman  oiti 
Bens.  It  may  be  assumed  that  all  the  men  c^)able  of  6e^ 
vice  from  the  17th  to  the  46th  year  were  under  arms,  and 
that  the  fields,  where  the  war  permitted  them  to  be  tilled  at 
all,  were  cultivated  by  the  slaves  and  the  old  men,  womeOi 
and  children.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  ihe 
financea  were  in  the  most  grievous  embarrassment;  the 
land-tax,  the  main  source  of  revenue,  came  in  but  very 
irregularly.  Tet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  as  to 
men  and  money  the  Romans  were  able— -slowly  indeed  and 
by  exerting  all  their  energies,  but  still  surely — ^to  recover 
what  they  had  so  rapidly  lost;  to  increase  their  armies 
yearly,  while  those  of  the  Phoenicians  were  diminishing ; 
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to  gain  ground  year  by  year  on  the  Italian  allies  Df  Ilanni 
bal,  the  Campantansy  Apulians,  Saninites,  and  Bruttian8| 
who  neither  sufficed,  like  the  Roman  fortresses  in  Lowoi 
Italy,  for  their  own  protection  nor  were  adequately  protect 
ed  by  the  weak  army  of  Hannibal ;  and  finally,  by  meant 
of  the  method  of  warfare  instituted  by  Marcus  Maroellus, 
to  develop  the  talent  of  their  officers  and  to  bring  into  play 
the  full  superiority  of  the  Roman  in&ntry.  Hannibil 
might  doubtless  still  hope  for  victories,  but  no  longer  such 
victories  as  those  on  the  Trasimene  lake  and  on  the  Aufidns; 
the  times  of  the  citizen-generals  were  gone  by.  No  course 
was  left  to  him  but  to  wait  till  either  Philip  should  execute 
his  long  promised  descent  or  his  own  brothers  should  join 
him  fbom  Spain,  and  meanwhile  to  keep  himself,  his  army, 
and  his  clients  as  far  as  possible  free  from  harm  and  in 
good  humour.  We  hardly  recognise  in  the  obstinate  defen* 
sive  system  which  he  now  began  the  same  general  who  had 
carried  on  the  offensive  with  almost  unequalled  impetuosity 
and  boldness ;  it  is  marvellous  in  a  psychological  as  well  as 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  that  the  same  man  should  have 
accomplished  the  two  tasks  prescribed  to  him — tasks  so 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  character — with  equal  com- 
pleteness. 

At  first  the  war   turned   chiefly  towards  Campania. 
Hannibal  appeared  in  eood  time  to  protect  its 
the  wath  of     capital,  which  he  prevented  from  being  invested ; 
^'  but  he  was  unable  either  to  wrest  any  of  the 

Campanian  towns  held  by  the  Romans  from  their  strong 
Roman  garrisons,  or  to  prevent — in  addition  to  a  number 
of  less  important  country  towns — Casilinum,  which  secured 
his  passage  over  the  Voltumus,  from  being  taken  by  the 
two  consular  armies  after  an  obstinate  defence.  An  attempt 
of  Hannibal  to  gain  Tarentum,  with  the  view  especially  of 
acquiring  a  safe  landing-place  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Meanwhile  the  Bruttian  army  of  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hanno  had  various  encounters  in  Lu* 
eania  with  the  Roman  army  of  Apulia ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Tiberius  Gracchus  fought  with  favourable  results,  and 
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after  a  suooessful  combat  not  far  from  Beneventum,  in  whicb 
the  slave  legions  pressed  into  servioo  distinguished  them 
■elvesy  he  bestowed  liberty  and  burgess-rights  on  his  slaTer 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year  (541)  the  Romans  recovered  the 
fis.  rich  and  important  Arpi,  whose  citizens,  after 

l^^j^  the  Roman  soldiers  had  stolen  into  the  town 
"•  B«BiM*  made  common  cause  with  them  against  the  Car 
thaginian  garrison.  In  general  the  bonds  of  the  symmachy 
formed  by  Hannibal  were  relaxing ;  a  number  of  the  lead 
ing  Capuans  and  several  of  the  Bruttian  towns  passed  ovei 
to  Rome ;  even  a  Spanish  division  of  the  Phoenician  army, 
when  informed  by  Spanish  emissaries  of  the  course  of 
events  in  their  native  land,  passed  from  the  Carthaginian 
into  the  Roman  service. 

The  year  542  was  more  unfavourable  for  the  Romans 
212.  ui  consequence  of  fresh  political  and  military 

2JJJ^  errors,  of  which  Hannibal  did  not  fail  to  take 
HaaniiML  advantage.  The  connections  which  Hannibal 
maintained  with  the  towns  of  Magna  Graecia  had  led  to  no 
serious  reimlt ;  save  that  the  hostages  from  Tarentum  and 
Thurii,  who  were  kept  at  Rome,  were  induced  by  his  emi^ 
saries  to  make  a  foolhardy  attempt  at  escape,  in  which  they 
were  speedily  recaptured  by  the  Roman  posts.  But  the 
injudicious  spirit  of  revenge  displayed  by  the  Romans  was 
of  more  service  to  Hannibal  than  his  intrigues ;  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  hostages  who  had  sought  to  escape  deprived 
th«an  of  a  valuable  pledge,  and  the  exasperated  Greeks 
thenoeforth  meditated  how  they  might  open  their  gates  to 
Hannibal.  Tarentum  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Car 
thaginians  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  with  the  citi 
tens  and  of  the  negligence  of  the  Roman  commandant; 
wi^jh  difficulty  the  Roman  garrison  noaintained  itself  in  the 
dtadel.  The  example  of  Tarentum  was  followed  by  Hera- 
olea,  Tliurii,  and  Metapontum,  from  which  town  the  garri* 
son  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  save  the  Tarentino 
Acropolis.  These  successes  so  greatly  increased  the  risk 
of  a  Macedonian  landing,  that  Rome  felt  herself  compelled 
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to  direct  renewed  attention  and  apply  renewed  exertion  to 
tbe  Greek  war,  which  had  been  almost  totally  neglected  * 
and  fortunately  the  capture  of  Syracuse  and  the  favouraMc 
state  of  the  Spanish  war  enabled  her  to  do  so. 

At  the  (^ief  seat  of  war,  Campania^  tihe  struggle  w<»&fl 
on  with  very  varying  success.     The  legions  po»t 
•roiuid  ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua  nad  not  ex- 

'^^  actly  invested  the  city,  but  had  so  greatly  xm- 

peded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  that  the  populous  city  was  in  ui^ent  need  of  sujv 
plies  from  without.  Hannibal  accordingly  collected  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  grain,  and  directed  the  Osnipanians  to 
receive  it  at  Beneventum ;  but  their  tardiness  gave  the  con- 
suls Quintus  Flacous  and  Appius  Claudius  time  to  come  up, 
to  inflict  a  severe  defeat  on  Hanno  who  protected  the  grain, 
and  to  seize  his  camp  and  all  his  stores.  Tbe  two  consuls 
then  surrounded  the  town,  while  Tiberius  Gracchus  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  Appian  Way  to  prevent  Hannibal 
from  approaching  to  relieve  it.  But  that  brave  officer  fell 
in  consequence  of  the  shameful  stratagem  of  a  perfidious 
Lucanian  ;  and  his  death  was  equividcnt  to  a  complete  de- 
feat, for  his  army,  consisting  mostly  of  those  slaves  whom 
he  had  manumitted,  dispersed  after  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
leader.  So  Hannibal  found  the  road  to  Capua  open,  and  by 
bis  unexpected  appearance  compelled  the  two  consuls  to 
raise  the  blockade  which  they  had  barely  begun.  Their 
cavalry  had  already,  before  Hannibal's  arrival,  been  thor- 
oughly defeated  by  the  Phoenician  cavalry,  which  lay  as  a 
garrison  in  Capua  under  Hanno  and  Bostar,  and  by  the 
equally  excellent  Campanian  horse.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  regular  troops  and  free  bands  in  Lucania  led  by  Mai^ 
cus  Centenius,  a  man  imprudently  promoted  from  a  sub- 
altern to  be  a  general,  and  the  not  much  less  complete  de> 
feat  of  the  negligent  and  arn>gant  praetor  Giiaeus  Fulviu^ 
Flaocus  in  Apulia,  closed  the  long  series  of  the  misfortunes 
of  this  year.  But  the  tough  perseverance  of  the  Romans 
again  neutralized  the  rapid  success  of  Hannibal,  at  least  at 
the  most  decisive  point.    As  soon  as  Hannibal  turned  hif 
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baek  on  Capua  to  proceed  to  Apulia,  the  Roman  arxolei 
once  more  gathered  around  that  city,  one  at  Puteoli  wad 
Voltumum  under  Appias  Claudius,  another  at  Caaiiinura 
under  Quintus  Fulviue,  and  a  third  on  the  Nolan  road  undei 
tha  praetor  Galus  Claudius  Nero.  The  three  camps,  well 
antrendied  and  eonnected  by  fortified  lines,  precluded  all 
access  to  the  place,  and  the  large,  inadequately  provisioned 
city  could  not  but  find  itself  compelled  by  Uie  mere  invest- 
ment  to  surrender  at  no  distant  time,  slKiuld  no  relief  ai^ 

rive.    As  the  winter  of  542-S  drew  to  an  end, 

the  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  and  urgent 
messengers,  who  were  barely  able  to  steal  through  the  well* 
guarded  Roman  lines,  requested  ^eedy  help  from  Hann^ 
bal,  who  was  at  Tarentum,  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the 
citadel.  With  83  elephants  and  his  best  troops  he  departed 
by  forced  marches  from  Tarentum  for  Campania,  captured 
the  Roman  guard  at  Calatia,  and  took  up  his  camp  on 
Mount  Tifata  close  by  Capua,  in  the  confident  expeotataon 
that  the  Roman  generals  would  now  raise  the  siege  as  they 
had  done  the  year  before.  But  the  Romans,  who  had  had 
time  to  entrench  their  camps  and  their  lines  like  a  fortress, 
did  not  stir,  and  looked  on  unmoved  from  their  ramparts, 
while  on  one  side  the  Campanian  horsemen,  on  the  other 
the  Numidian  squadrons,  dashed  against  their  lines.  A 
serious  assault  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Hannibal ;  he 
could  foresee  that  his  advance  would  soon  draw  the  other 
Roman  armies  after  him  to  Campania,  if  even  before  their 
arrival  the  scarcity  of  supplies  in  a  region  so  systematically 
foraged  did  not  drive  him  away.  Nothing  could  be  done  in 
that  quarter. 

Httinibal  tried  a  Airther  expedient,  the  last  which  o^ 
BMOBOmi  curred  to  his  inventive  genius,  to  save  the  im* 
iSH^St  portant  city.  Afler  giving  the  Campanians  in- 
^™«-  formation  of  his  intention  and  exhorting  them 

to  hold  out,  he  started  with  the  relieving  army  from  Capua 
and  took  the  road  for  Rome.  With  the  same  dexterous 
boldness  which  he  had  shown  in  his  first  Italian  campaig'Ja, 
be  threw  himself  with  a  weak  army  between  the  armies  and 
Vou  JL— 9* 
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fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  led  his  troops  through  Sam- 
nimn  and  along  the  Valerian  Way  past  Tibur  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio,  which  he  passed  and  encamped  on  the  oppo* 
site  bank,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  diildren's  children 
of  the  Romans  still  shuddered,  when  they  were  told  of 
**  Hannibal  at  the  gate ; "  real  danger  there  was  none.  The 
country  houses  and  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
were  laid  waste  by  the  enemy ;  the  two  legions  in  the  city, 
who  went  forth  against  them,  prevented  the  investment  of 
the  walls.  Besides,  Hannibal  had  never  expected  to  sur^ 
prise  Rome  by  a  coup  de  niatn,  such  as  Scipio  soon  after- 
wards executed  against  New  Carthage,  and  still  less  had  he 
meditated  a  siege  in  earnest ;  his  only  hope  was  that  in  the 
first  alarm  part  of  the  besieging  army  of  Capua  would 
march  to  Rome  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  break 
ing  up  the  blockade.  Accordingly  after  a  brief  stay  he 
departed.  The  Romans  saw  in  his  withdrawal  a  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  the  gods,  who  by  portents  and  visions 
had  compelled  the  wicked  man  to  depart,  when  in  truth  the 
Roman  legions  were  unable  to  compel  him ;  at  the  spot 
where  Hannibal  had  approached  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way  in  front  of  the  Capene 
gate,  with  gratefiil  credulity  the  Romans  erected  an  altar  to 
the  god  ^^vrho  turned  back  and  protected"  {Bedicului 
Tuianus),  Hannibal  in  reality  retreated,  because  this  was 
part  of  his  plan,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Capua. 
But  the  Roman  generals  had  not  committed  Ihe  mistake  on 
which  their  opponent  had  reckoned ;  the  legions  remained 
unmoved  in  the  lines  round  Capua,  and  only  a  weak  corps 
had  been  detached  on  the  news  of  Hannibal's  march  tow- 
ards Rome.  When  Hannibal  learned  this,  he  suddenly 
turved  against  the  consul  Publius  Galba,  who  had  impru- 
dently followed  him  from  Rome,  and  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  avoided  an  engagement,  vanquished  him,  and  took 
his  camp  by  storm. 

But  this  was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  now  inevitable 
CftVOAea^  fall  of  Capua.  Long  had  its  citizens,  particularly 
piiniues         the  better  classes,  anticipated  with  sorrowful  ftire 
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bodings  what  was  coming ;  the  senate-house  and  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  city  were  lefb  almost  exclusively  to  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  hostile  to  Rome.  Now  de^ 
pair  seized  high  and  low,  Gampanians  and  Phoenicians  alike 
Twenty-eight  senators  chose  a  voluntary  death ;  the  remain- 
der gave  over  the  city  t.o  the  discretion  of  an  implacably 
•xasperated  foe.  Of  course  a  bloody  retribution  had  to 
follow ;  the  only  discussion  was  as  to  whether  the  process 
•hould  be  long  or  short:  whether  the  wiser  and  more 
appropriate  course  was  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  f\irther 
ramifications  of  the  treason  beyond  Capua,  or  to  terminate 
the  matter  by  rapid  executions.  Appius  Claudius  and  the 
Boman  senate  wished  to  take  the  former  course ;  the  latter 
view,  perhaps  the  less  inhuman,  prevailed.  Fifty-three  of 
the  officers  and  magistrates  of  Capua  were  scourged  and 
beheaded  in  the  market-places  of  Gales  and  Teanum  by  the 
orders  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul  Quintus  Flaccus, 
the  rest  of  the  senators  were  imprisoned,  numbers  of  the 
citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  estates  of  the  more 
wealthy  were  confiscated.  Similar  penalties  were  inflicted 
upon  Atella  and  Calatia.  These  punishments  were  severe ; 
but,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  importance  of  the  revolt  of 
Capua  from  Rome,  and  to  what  was  the  ordinary  if  not 
warrantable  usage  of  war  in  those  times,  they  were  not 
imnatural.  And  had  not  the  citizens  themselves  pronounced 
their  own  sentence,  when  immediately  after  their  defection 
tiiey  put  to  death  all  the  Roman  citizens  present  in  Capua 
at  tiie  time  of  the  revolt!  But  it  was  unjustifiable  in  Rome 
Id  embrace  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  secret  rivalry 
that  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Italy,  and  of  wholly  annihilating,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  her  hated  and  envied  competitor  by  abolishing  tba 
•onstitution  of  the  Campanian  city. 

Immense  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  fiill  <tf 

Capua,  and  all  the  more  that  it  had  not  been 

•Tl^ito-      brought  about  by  aurpriM,  but  by  a  two  yean^ 

siege  carried  on  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 

Hannibal.    It  was  quite  as  much  a  token  that  the  Romanc 
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had  recovered  their  ascendancy  In  Italy,  aa  its  defection 
some  years  before  to  Hannibal  had  been  a  tOKen  that  that 
ascendancy  was  lost.  In  vain  Hannibal  had  tried  to  coun- 
teract the  impression  of  this  news  on  his  allies  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Rhegium  or  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum.  His  forced 
march  to  surprise  Rhegium  had  yielded  no  result.  The 
citadel  of  Tarentum  suffered  greatly  from  &mine^  after  the 
Tarentino-Carthaginlan  squadron  closed  the  harbour ;  bu(| 
as  the  Romans  with  their  much  more  powerful  fleet  wera 
able  to  cut  off  the  supplies  from  that  squadron  itself  and 
the  territory,  which  Hannibal  commandedi  scarce  sufiiced  to 
maintain  his  army,  the  besiegers  on  the  side  next  the  sea 
suffered  not  much  less  than  did  the  besieged  in  the  dtadel, 
and  at  length  they  left  the  harbour.  No  enterprise  was 
now  successful ;  Fortune  herself  seemed  to  have  deserted 
the  Carthaginians.  The  consequences  of  the  &11  of  Capua 
—the  deep  shock  given  to  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
Hannibal  had  hitherto  enjoyed  among  the  Italian  allies,  and 
the  endeavours  made  by  every  community  that  was  not  too 
deeply  compromised  to  gain  read  mission  on  tolerable  terms 
into  the  Roman  symmachy — affected  Hannibal  much  more 
sensibly  than  the  immediate  loss.  He  had  to  chooae  one 
of  two  courses ;  either  to  throw  garrisons  Into  the  waver^ 
ing  towns,  in  which  case  he  would  weaken  still  more  his 
army  already  too  weak  and  would  expose  the  troops  on 
whom  he  could  rely  to  destruction  in  small  divisions  or  to 
treachery — 500  select  Numidian  horse  were  put  to  death  in 
_  this  way  in  544  on  the  defection  of  the  town 

sIQl 

of  Salapia ;  or  to  pull  down  and  bum  the  towns 
which  could  not  be  depended  on,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  enemy's  hands — a  course  which  would  not  raise  the 
spirits  of  his  Italian  clients.  On  the  fidl  of  Capua  the 
Romans  felt  themselves  once  more  confident  as  to  the  fintd 
Issue  of  the  war  in  Italy ;  they  despatdied  considerable 
reiiLforcements  to  Spain,  where  Uie  existence  of  the  Roman 
army  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  &11  of  the  two  Soipios; 
and  for  the  fii-st  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  they 
ventured  <m  a  diminution  In  the  total  number  of  their 
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troops,  whioh  had  hitherto  been  annually  augmented  not 
withstanding  the  annually  increaang  difficulty  of  levying 
them,  and  had  risen  at  last  to  23  legions.  Accordingly  ia 
the  next  year  (544)  the  Italian  war  was  prose- 
cuted more  remissly  than  hitherto  by  the  Rom* 
ana,  although  Marcus  Marcellus  had  after  *the  dose  of  the 
Sicilian  war  resumed  the  command  of  the  main  army ;  he 
applied  himself  to  the  besieging  of  fortresses  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  had  indedsive  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians. 
Hie  struggle  for  the  Acropolis  of  Tarentum  also  continued 
without  decisive  result.  In  Apulia  Hannibal  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proconsul  Gnaeus  Fulvius  Centumalus  at  Hei> 
j^  doneae.    In  the  following  year  (545)  the  Rom*> 

THwntMa  ans  took  steps  to  regain  possession  of  the  second 
large  city,  which  had  passed  over  to  Hannibal, 
the  city  of  Tarentum.  While  Marcus  Marcellus  continued 
the  struggle  against  Hannibal  in  person  with  his  wonted 
obstinacy  and  energy,  and  in  a  two  days*  battle,  beaten  oh 
the  first  day,  achieved  on  the  second  a  costly  and  bloody 
victory ;  while  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  induced  the 
already  wavering  Lucanians  and  Hirpinians  to  change  sides 
and  to  deliver  up  their  Phoenician  garrisons ;  while  well- 
conducted  razzias  from  Bhegium  compelled  Hannibal  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  hard-pressed  Bruttians ;  the  veteran 
Quintus  Fabius,  who  had  once  more — for  the  fifth  time — 
aocq)ted  the  consulship  and  along  with  it  the  commission  to 
reconquer  Tarentum,  established  himself  flrmly  in  the 
neighbouring  Messapian  territory,  and  the  treachery  of  a 
Bruttian  portion  of  the  garrison  surrendered  to  him  the 
city.  Fearful  excesses  were  committed  by  the  exasperated 
victors.  They  put  to  death  all  of  the  garrison  or  of  tks 
oitJiens  whom  they  could  find,  and  pillaged  the  houses . 
30,000  Tarentines  are  said  to  have  been  sold  as  slaves,  and 
a,000  talents  (£730,000)  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
state  treasury*  It  was  the  last  achievement  of  the  veteran 
general  of  eighty ;  Hannibal  arrived  to  the  relief  of  the 
city  when  all  was  over,  and  withdrew  to  Metapontum. 
After  Hannibal  liad  thus  lost  his  most  important  aoqiii» 
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iflamiiMi  aidoDs  and  found  himself  bemmed  in  oy  degrees 
driron  back  ^  ^^  south-westem  point  of  the  peninsula,  Mar 
eus  Maroellus,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  next  jeat 
(546),  hoped  tbat,  in  connection  with  his  able 
colleague  Titus  Quintius  Crispinus,  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  decisive  attack.  The  old 
soldier  vas  not  disturbed  by  the  burden  of  his  sixty  years ; 
sleeping  and  waking  he  was  haunted  by  the  one  thought  of 
Death  of  defeating  Hannibal  and  of  liberating  Italy.  Bui 
'**'^^"*  fate  reserved  that  wreath  of  victory  for  a  young- 
er brow.  While  engaged  in  an  unimportant  reconnaissance 
in  the  district  of  Venusia,  both  consuls  were  suddenly  at* 
tacked  by  a  division  of  African  cavalry.  Marcellus  main- 
tained the  unequal  struggle — as  he  had  fought  forty  years 
before  against  Hamilcar  and  fourteen  years  before  at  Clas- 
tidium — till  he  sank  dying  from  his  horse ;  Crispinus  es- 
caped, but  died  of  his  wounds  received  in  the 
**"  conflict  (546). 

It  was  now  the  eleventh  year  of  the  war.  The  dangei 
^^^^gfo^^  which  some  years  before  had  threatened  the 
tho  WW.  very  existence  of  the  state  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished ;  but  all  the  more  the  Romans  felt  the  heavy  burdec 
—a  burden  pressing  more  severely  year  after  year — of  tlis 
endless  war.  The  finances  of  the  state  suffered  beyond 
measure.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (5318)  a 
special  bank-commission  (tref  viri  mensarii)  had 
been  appointed,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men,  to 
form  a  permanent  and  circumspect  board  of  superintendence 
for  the  public  finances  in  these  diflicult  times.  It  probably 
did  what  it  could ;  but  the  state  of  things  was  such  as  to 
baffle  all  financial  sagacity.  At  the  very  bc^nning  of  the 
war  the  Romans  had  debased  the  silver  and  copper  coin, 
raised  the  iegal  value  of  the  silver  currency  more  than  a 
third,  and  issued  a  gold  coinage  far  above  the  value  of  the 
metal.  This  very  soon  proved  insufficient;  they  were 
obliged  to  take  supplies  from  the  contractors  on  credit,  and 
connived  at  their  conduct  because  they  needed  them,  tUl*  the 
scandalous  malversation  at  last  induced  tl  e  aediles  to  mak« 
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■c  example  of  some  of  the  worst  by  impeadiing  them  be> 
fore  the  people.  Appeals  were  often  made,  and  not  ia 
vain,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  wealthy,  who  in  iact  were  the 
Tery  persons  that  suffered  comparatively  the  most.  The 
soldiers  of  the  better  classes  and  the  subaltern  officers  and 
equites  in  a  body,  either  voluntarily  or  constrained  Dy  the 
$$prii  de  eorps^  declined  to  receive  pay.  The  owners  of  the 
■laves  armed  by  the  state  and  manumitted  after  the  engage 
ment  at  Beneventum  (p.  199)  replied  to  the  bank-commis- 
■ioUi  which  offered  them  payment,  that  they  would  allow  it 

to  stand  over  to  the  end  of  the  war  (540). 

When  there  was  no  longer  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer for  the  celebration  of  the  national  festivals  and  the 
repairs  of  the  public  buildings,  the  companies  which  had 
hitherto  contracted  for  these  matters  declared  themselves 
ready  to  continue  their  services  for  a  time  without  remu- 

neration  (540).    A  fleet  was  even  fitted  out  and 

manned,  just  ba  in  the  first  Punic  war,  by  means 
^^  of  a  voluntary  loan  among  the  rich  (544).  They 

spent  the  moneys  belonging  to  minors ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  of  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  they  laid  hands  on  the 
last  long-spared  reserve  fund  (£164,000).  The  state  never- 
thelesa  was  unable  to  meet  its  most  necessary  payments ; 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  fell  dangerously  into  arrear,  particu-^ 
larly  in  the  more  remote  districts.  But  the  embarrassment 
of  Uie  state  was  not  the  worst  part  of  the  material  distress. 
Everywhere  the  fields  lay  fiJlow :  even  where  the  war  did 
not  make  havoc,  there  was  a  want  of  hands  for  the  hoe  and 
the  sickle.  The  price  of  the  medimnut  (a  bushel  and  a  half) 
had  risen  to  15  denarii  (9«.  7d,\  at  least  three  times  the 
average  price  in  the  capital ;  and  many  would  have  died  of 
absolute  want,  if  supplies  had  not  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
l^  above  all,  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  Sicily  (p.  179) 
had  not  prevented  the  distress  from  coming  to  the  worst; 
The  effect  which  such  a  state  of  things  must  have  had  in 
ruining  the  small  formers,  in  eating  away  the  savings  which 
had  been  so  laboriously  acquired,  and  in  converting  floun 
Whing  villages  into  nests  of  beggars  and  brigands,  is  illu» 
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irated  by  similar  wars  of  which  moro  oircamstanttal  ao 
eounts  have  been  preserved. 

Still  more  ominous  than  this  material  distress  was  Uu 
increasing  aversion  <3i  the  allies  to  the  Romas 
war,  which  consumed  their  substance  and  their 
blood.  In  regard  to  the  non-Latin  communities,  indeed,  thif 
was  of  less  consequence.  The  war  itself  showed  that  thej 
could  do  nothing,  so  long  as  the  Latin  nation  stood  bj 
Home ;  their  greater  or  less  measure  of  dislike  was  tfaef^ 
fore  of  little  moment.  Now,  however,  Latium  also  began 
to  waver.  Most  of  the  Latin  communes  in  Etruria,  Latium, 
the  territory  of  the  Marsians,  and  northern  Campania — ^and 
so  in  those  very  districts  of  Italy  which  directly  had  suffered 
least  from  the  war — announced  to  the  Roman  senate  in  545 
that  thenceforth  they  would  send  neither  continp 
gents  nor  contributions,  and  would  leave  it  to 
the  Romans  themselves  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  war  waged 
in  their  interest  The  consternation  in  Rome  was  great; 
but  for  the  moment  there  were  no  means  of  compelling  the 
refractory.  Fortunately  all  the  Latin  communities  did  not 
act  in  this  way.  The  colonies  in  the  land  of  the  Gauls,  in 
Pioenum,  and  in  southern  Italy,  headed  by  the  powerful  and 
patriotic  Fregellae,  declared  on  the  contrary  that  they  ad- 
hered the  more  closely  and  &ithfu11y  to  Rome ;  in  feet,  it 
was  very  clearly  evident  to  all  of  these  that  in  the  present 
war  their  existence  was,  if  possible,  still  more  at  stake  thaa 
that  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  war  was  really  waged  not 
for  Rome  merely,  but  for  the  Latin  hegemony  in  Italy,  and 
ia  truth  for  the  independence  of  the  Italian  nation.  That 
partial  defection  itself  was  certainly  not  high  treason,  but 
merely  the  result  of  shortsightedness  and  exhaustion ;  beyond 
doubt  these  same  towns  would  have  rejected  with  horror  aa 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians.  But  still  there  was  a  vari* 
ance  between  Romans  and  Latins,  whidi  did  not  fiul  injuri* 
ously  to  react  on  the  subject  population  of  these  districts. 
A  dangerous  ferment  immediately  showed  itself  in  Arr» 
(ium ;  a  conspiracy  organized  in  the  interest  of  Hannibal 
among  the  Etruscans  was  discovered,  and  appeared  so  peril 
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0118  that  Roman  troops  were  ordered  to  mar^  thither.  The 
military  and  police  suppressed  this  movement  without  difD* 
culty  ;  but  it  was  a  significant  token  of  what  might  happen 
in  those  districts^  if  once  the  Latin  strongholds  ceased  ta 
iiispire  terror. 

Amidst  these  difficulties  and  symptoms  of  variano^ 
_^^  news  suddenly  arrived  that  Hasdrubal  had  croB» 
MvoMiu  ed  ths  Pyrenees  in  the  autumn  of  546,  and  that 
the  Romans  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
#ar  next  year  with  both  the  sons  of  Hamiloar  in  Italy. 
Not  in  vain  had  Hannibal  persevered  at  his  post  throughout 
the  long  anxious  years ;  the  aid,  which  the  &ctiou8  opposi- 
tion at  home  and  the  shortsighted  Philip  had  refused  hhn, 
was  at  length  in  the  course  of  being  brought  to  him  by  his 
brother,  who,  like  himself,  largely  inherited  the  spirit  of 
Hamilcar.  Already  8,000  Ligurians,  enlisted  by  Phoenician 
gold,  were  ready  to  unite  with  Hasdrubal ;  if  he  gained  the 
first  battle,  he  might  hope  that  like  his  brother  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  Gauls  and  perhaps  the  Etruscans  into 
arms  against  Rome.  Italy,  moreover,  was  no  longer  what 
it  had  been  eleven  years  before ;  the  state  and  its  citizens 
were  exhausted,  the  Latin  league  was  shaken,  their  best  gen* 
•ral  had  just  fiillen  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  Hannibal  was 
not  subdued.  In  reality  Scipio  might  bless  the  star  of  his 
genius,  if  it  averted  the  consequences  of  his  unpardonable 
Uunder  from  himself  and  from  his  country. 

As  in  the  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  Rome  once  more 
VewanM-  called  out  twenty-three  legions.  Volunteers 
"***^  were  summoned  to  arm,  and  those  legally  ex« 

empt  from   military  service  were   included  in  the  levy* 
Nevertheless,  they  were  taken  by  surprise.   Far 
■lid  Biniii*     earlier  than  either  friends  or  foes  expected.  Has* 
maw^  drubal  was  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  (546) ; 

*^  the  Gauls,  now  accustomed  to  such  transits,  were 

readily  bribed  to  open  their  passes,  and  furnished  what  tlie 
army  required.  If  the  Romans  had  any  intention  of  occu* 
pying  the  outlets  of  the  Alpine  passes,  they  were  again  too 
late ;  they  heard  that  Hasdrubal  was  or  the  Po,  that  he  was 
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calling  the  GaiUs  to  arms  as  successfully  as  his  brother  had 
formerly  done,  and  that  Placentia  was  invested.  With  all 
haste  the  consul  Marcus  Livius  proceeded  to  the  northern 
army ;  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should  appear.  Etruria 
and  Umbria  were  in  sullen  ferment ;  volunteers  from  them 
reinforced  the  Phoenician  army.  His  colleague  Gaius  Nero 
■umnioned  the  praetor  Gaius  Hostilius  Tubulus  from  Venu- 
tia  to  join  him,  and  hastened  with  an  army  of  40,000  men 
to  intercept  the  march  of  Hannibal  to  the  north.  The  lat> 
ter  collected  all  his  forces  in  the  Bruttian  territory,  and, 
advancing  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Rhegium  to 
Apulia^  encountered  the  consul  at  Grumentum.  An  obsti- 
nate engagement  took  place  in  which  Nero  claimed  the  vio* 
tory ;  but  Hannibal  was  able  at  all  events,  although  with 
some  loss,  to  evade  the  enemy  by  one  of  his  usual  adroit 
flank-marches,  and  to  reach  Apulia  without  hindrance. 
There  he  halted,  and  encamped  at  first  at  Venusia,  then  at 
Canusium :  Nero,  who  had  followed  closely  in  his  steps, 
encamped  opposite  to  him  at  both  places.  That  Hannibal 
voluntarily  halted  and  was  not  prevented  from  advancing 
by  the  Roman  army,  appears  to  admit  qf  no  doubt ;  the 
reason  for  his  taking  up  his  position  exactly  at  this  point 
and  not  farther  to  the  north,  must  have  depended  on  ar- 
rangements concerted  between  himself  and  Hasdrubal,  or 
on  conjectures  as  to  the  route  of  the  latter^s  march,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted.  While  the  two  armies  thus 
lay  inactive,  face  to  face,  the  despatch  from  Hasdrubal  which 
was  anxiously  expected  in  HannibaPs  camp  was  intercepted 
by  the  outposts  of  Nero.  It  stated  that  Hasdrubal  intended 
to  take  the  Flaminian  road,  in  other  words,  to  keep  in  the 
first  instance  along  the  coast  and  then  at  Fanum  to  turn 
acix>ss  the  Apennines  towards  Namia,  at  which  place  he 
hoped  to  meet  Hannibal.  Nero  immediately  ordered  the 
reserve  in  the  capital  to  proceed  to  Namia  as  the  point 
selected  for  the  junction  of  the  two  Phoenician  armies,  while 
the  division  stationed  at  Capua  went  to  the  capital,  and  a 
new  reserve  was  formed  there.  Convinced  that  Hannibal 
WAS  not  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  his  brother  an4 
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would  oontiDue  to  await  him  in  Apulia,  Nero  resoh'ea  on 
the  bold  experiment  of  hastening  northward  by  foioed 
marches  with  a  small  but  select  corps  of  7,000  men  and,  ir 
oonnection  with  his  colleague,  compelling'  Hasdrubiil,  if 
possible,  to  fight.  He  was  able  to  do  so,  for  the  Romax 
armj  which  he  left  behind  still  continued  strong  enough 
either  to  hold  its  ground  against  Hannibal  if  he  shcAild 
attack  it,  or  to  accompany  him  and  to  arrive  simultaneously 
with  him  at  the  decisive  scene  of  action,  should  he  depart. 

Nero  found  his  colleague  Marcus  Livius  at  Sena  Gallica 
B11110  of  awaiting  the  enemy ;  both  consuls  at  once  march- 
"*"**  ed  against  Hasdrubal,  whom  they  found  occu- 

pied in  crossing  the  Metaurus.  Hasdrubal  wished  to  avoid 
a  battle  and  to  escape  from  the  Romans  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, but  his  guides  abandoned  him ;  he  lost  his  way  on  the 
strange  ground,  and  was  at  length  attacked  on  the  march  by 
the  Roman  cavalry  and  detiuned  until  the  Roman  in&ntry 
arrived  and  a  battle  became  inevitable.  Hasdrubal  station- 
ed the  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing,  with  his  ten  elephants 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  left,  which  he  held 
back.  Long  th^  fortune  of  battle  wavered  on  the  right 
wing,  and  the  consul  Livius  who  commanded  there  was 
hard  pressed,  till  Nero,  repeating  his  strategical  operation, 
as  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  allowed  the  motionless  enemy  op- 
posite to  him  to  remain  as  they  stood,  and  marching  round 
his  own  army  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
decided  the  day.  The  severely  bought  and  very  bloody 
victory  was  complete ;  the  army,  which  had  no  retreat,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  camp  was  taken  by  assault.  Hasdrubal, 
when  he  saw  the  admirably  conducted  battle  lost,  souglit 
and  found  like  his  father  an  honourable  soldier's  death.  As 
an  officer  and  a  man,  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  Nero  started,  and 
after  scarcely  fourteen  days'  absence  once  more  confronted 
Hannibal  in  Apulia,  whom  no  message  had  reached,  and  who 
had  not  stirred.  The  consul  brought  the  message  with  him ; 
it  was  the  head  of  Hannibal's  brother,  which  the  Roman 
wdered  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  outposts,  repaying 
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in  this  way  his  great  antagonist,  who  scorned  to  war  witli 
the  dead,  for  the  honourable  burial  which  he  had  giTen  ta 
Paullusy  Gracchus,  and  Maroellus. 

Hannibal  saw  that  his  hopes  had  been  in  vain,  aad  that 
Hfumibia  aU  was  over.  He  abandoned  Apulia  and  Luoar 
S^BraMM  ^^  ®^^  Metapontum,  and  retired  with  hia 
tarriftoiy.  troops  to  the  land  of  the  Bruttiana^  whcae  ports 
formed  his  only  means  of  withdrawal  front  Italy «  B}  the 
energy  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  still  more  by  a  ootijum^ 
ture  of  singular  good  fortune,  a  peril  was  avorted  fr  >m 
Borne,  the  greatness  of  which  justified  Hannibal's  tenad  jus 
perseverance  in  Italy,  and  which  fully  bears  comparison 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  of  Cannae.  The  joy  in 
Rome  was  boundless ;  business  was  resumed  as  in  time  of 
peace ;  every  one  felt  that  the  danger  of  the  war  waa  suiv 
mounted. 

Nevertheless  the  Romans  were  in  no  hurry  to  terminate 
the  war.    The  state  and  the  citizens  were  ex- 
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onheww  hausted  by  the  excessive  moral  and  material 
^*  strain  on  their  energies ;  mm  gladly  abandoned 
themselves  to  carelessness  and  repose.  The  army  and  fleet 
were  reduced ;  the  Roman  and  Latin  farmers  were  brought 
back  to  their  desolate  homesteads ;  the  exchequw  was  filled 
by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Campantan  domains.  .  The 
administratioti  of  the  state  was  r^ulated  anew  and  the  dis- 
orders which  had  prevailed  were  remedied ;  the  repaymeuft 
of  the  voluntary  war-loan  was  begun,  and  the  Latin  ooow 
munities  that  remained  in  arrears  were  compelled  to  fulfil 
their  neglected  obligations  with  heavy  interests 

The  war  in  Italy  made  no  progress.  It  forms  a  brilliant 
proof  of  the  strategic  talent  of  Hannibal  as  well  as  of  the 
Incapacity  of  the  Roman  generals  now  opposed  to  him,  that 
after  this  he  was  still  able  for  four  years  to  keep  the  field  in 
the  Bruttian  country,  and  that  all  the  superiority  of  hit 
opponents  could  not  compel  him  either  to  shut  himself  up 
in  fortresses  or  to  embark.  It  is  true  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  farther  and  farther,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  indecisive  engagements  which  took  place  with  the  Bo 
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ttians,  as  beoause  his  Bruttiaa  allies  were  always  beeoiiiing 
more  troublesome,  and  ut  last  he  could  only  reckon  on  the 
towns  which  his  army  garrisoned.  Thus  he  vo.ontariiy 
abandoned  Thurii ;  Locri  was,  on  the  suggestion  of  Publiua 
Sdpio,  recaptured  by  an  expedition  from  Rhe> 
gium  (549).  As  if  at  last  his  projects  were  tc 
reod^e  a  brilliant  justification  at  the  hands  of  the  very  Car> 
thaginian  authorities  who  had  thwarted  them,  these  now,  in 
iheir  apprehension  as  to  the  anticipated  landing  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  revived  of  their  own  accord  his  plana 
(546, 549),  and  sent  rdnforoem^its  and  subsidies 
to  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  to  Mago  in  Spain,  with  orders  to 
rekindle  the  war  in  Italy  ao  a8  to  achieve  some  further 
respite  for  the  trembling  possessors  of  the  country  houses 
of  Libya  and  the  shops  of  Carthage.  An  embassy  waa 
likewise  sent  to  Macedonia,  to  induce  Philip  to  renew  the 
alliance  and  to  land  in  Italy  (549).  But  it  was 
too  late.  Philip  had  made  peace  with  Rome 
some  montfaa  before;  the  impending  political  annihilation 
of  Carthage  was  far  from  agreeable  to  hint,  but  he  took  no 
atep  openly  at  least  against  Rome.  A  small  Macedonian 
corps  prooeeded  to  Africa,  the  expenses  of  which,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Romans,  were  defrayed  by  Philip : 
this'  may  have  been  the  case,  but  the  Romans  had  at  any 
rate  no  proof  of  it,  as  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
showed.    No  Macedonian  landing  in  Italy  was  thought  of. 

Mago,  the  youngest  son  of  Hamilcar,  set  himself  to  his 
i^^g^i^  task  more  earnestly.  With  the  remains  of  the 
iteiy-  Spanish  army,  which  he  had  conducted  in  the 

*A>  first  instance  to  Minorca,  he  landed  in  549  at 

Genoa,  destroyed  the  city,  and  summoned  the  Ligurians  and 
Gauia  to  arms.  Gold  and  the  novelty  of  the  enterprise  led 
them  now,  as  always,  to  come  to  him  in  troops ;  he  had 
formed  connections  even  throughout  Etruria,  where  politi- 
eal  prosecutions  never  ceased.  But  the  troops  which  he  htid 
brought  with  him  were  too  few  for  a  serious  enterprise 
against  Italy  proper ;  and  Hannibal  likewise  was  much  too 
weak^  and  his  influence  in  Lower  Italy  had  fiiUen  too  fiir,  to 
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permit  him  to  advance  with  any  prospect  of  sacoess.  Th« 
rulers  of  Carthage  were  not  wiltiug  to  save  their  iiativa 
oountry,  when  its  salvation  was  possible ;  now,  when  they 
were  willing,  it  was  possible  no  longer. 

Nobody  probably  in  the  Roman  senate  doubted  either 

AfHoin  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^  P^^  ^^  Carthage  againsl 
«n«4iikni  Rome  was  at  an  end,  or  that  the  war  on  the  part 
of  Rome  against  Carttu^e  must  now  be  begun ; 
but  unavoidable  as  was  the  expedition  to  Africa,  they  were 
afraid  to  enter  on  its  preparation.  They  required  for  it, 
above  all,  an  able  and  beloved  leader ;  and  they  had  none. 
Their  best  generals  had  either  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
they  were,  like  Quintus  Fabius  and  Quintus  Fulvius,  too 
old  for  such  an  entirely  new  and  probably  tedious  war. 
The  victors  of  Sena,  Gaius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius,  would 
perhaps  have  been  equal  to  the  task,  but  they  were  both  in 
the  highest  degree  unpopular  aristocrats ;  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  would  succeed  in  procuring  the  command^ 
matters  had  already  reached  such  a  pass  that  ability,  as 
such,  determined  the  popular  choice  only  in  times  of  grave 
anxiety — and  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  were 
the  men  to  stimulate  the  exhausted  people  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. At  length  Publius  Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude,  who  had  so  brilliantly  ful- 
filled, or  at  any  rate  seemed  to  have  fulfilled,  the  task  with 
which  it  bad  entrusted  him,  was  immediately  chosen  consul 
^  for  the  next  year.     He  entered  on  office  (549) 

"^  with  the  firm  determination  of  now  realizing  that 

African  expedition  which  he  had  projected  in  Spain.  In  the 
senate,  however,  not  only  was  the  party  favourable  to  a 
methodical  conduct  of  the  war  unwilling  to  entertain  the 
project  of  an  African  expedition  so  long  as  Hannibal  re- 
mained in  Italy,  but  the  majority  was  by  no  means  &voui- 
ably  disposed  towards  the  young  general  himself.  His 
Greek  refinement  and  his  modem  culture  and  tone  of 
thought  were  but  little  agreeable  to  the  austere  and  some 
what  boorish  fathers  of  the  city  ;  and  serious  doubts  existed 
Doth  as  to  his  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war  and  as  to  hif 
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military  discipllDe.  How  Diucb  ground  there  was  for  the 
objection  that  he  showed  too  great  indulgence  towards  his 
officers  of  division^  was  very  soon  demonstrated  by  the  dia> 
graceful  proceedings  of  Gaius  Flaminius  at  Locri,  the  blame 
of  which  certainly  was  indirectly  chargeable  to  the  scandap 
lous  negligence  which  marked  Scipio's  supervision.  In  the 
proceedings  in  the  senate  regarding  the  organization  of  the 
African  expedition  and  the  appointment  of  a  general  for  it, 
the  new  consul,  wherever  usage  or  the  constitution  came 
into  conflict  with  his  private  views,  showed  no  great  reluc- 
tance to  set  such  obstacles  aside,  and  very  clearly  indicated 
that  in  case  of  need  he  was  disposed  to  rely  for  support 
against  the  governing  board  on  his  fame  and  his  popularity 
with  the  people.  These  things  could  not  but  annoy  the 
senate  and  awaken,  moreover,  serious  apprehension,  lest  in 
the  impending  decisive  war  and  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  peace  with  Carthage  such  a  general  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  instructions  which  he  received — an  apprehension 
which  his  arbitrary  management  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
was  by  no  means  fitted  to  allay.  Both  sides,  however,  dis- 
played wisdom  enough  not  to  push  matters  too  &r.  The 
senate  itself  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the  African  expedition 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  injudicious  indefinitely  to 
postpone  it ;  it  could  not  fail  to  see  that  Scipio  was  a  very 
able  officer  and  in  so  far  was  well  adapted  for  the  leader  in 
such  a  war,  and  that  he,  if  any  one,  would  be  able  to  induce 
the  people  to  protract  his  command  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary and  to  put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  majority 
came  to  the  resolution  not  to  refuse  to  Scipio  the  desired 
commission,  afVer  he  had  previously  observed,  at  least  in 
form,  the  respect  due  to  the  supreme  governing  board  and 
had  submitted  himself  beforehaiid  to  the  decree  of  the  seiv 
ate.  Scipio  was  to  proceed  this  year  to  Sicily  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  the  fleet,  the  preparation  of  siege  aiu 
terials,  and  the  formation  of  the  expeditionary  army,  and 
then  in  the  following  year  to  land  in  Africa.  For  this  pur- 
pose  the  army  of  Sicily — still  composed  of  those  twu 
fogions  that  were  formed  from  the  remnant  of  the  army  <  f 
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Cannao — was  placed  at  his  disposal,  because  a  weak  garrisoa 
and  the  fleet  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
island ;  and  he  was  permitted  moreover  to  raise  volunteers 
in  Italy.  It  was  evident  that  the  senate  did  not  organise 
the  expedition,  but  merely  allowed  it :  Scipio  did  not  obtain 
half  the  resources  which  had  formerly  been  placed  at  the 
command  of  liegulus,  and  he  got  that  very  corps  whidi  for 
years  had  been  subjected  by  the  senate  to  intentional  degra- 
dation.  The  African  army  was,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  Uie  senate,  a  forlorn  hope  of  disrated  companies  and  v<^- 
unteers,  the  loss  of  whom  in  any  event  the  state  had  do 
great  occasion  to  regret. 

Any  one  else  than  Scipio  would  perhaps  have  declared 
that  the  African  expedition  must  either  be  undertaken  with 
other  means,  or  not  at  all ;  but  Scipio's  confidence  accepted 
the  terms  such  as  they  were  solely  with  the  view  of  attain- 
ing the  eagerly  coveted  command.  He  carefully  avoided, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  imposition  of  direct  burdens  on  the 
people,  that  he  might  not  injure  the  popularity  of  the  ezp^ 
dition«  Its  expenses,  particularly  those  of  building  the  fleet 
which  were  considerable,  were  partly  procured  by  what  was 
termed  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  Etruscan  cities— 
that  is,  by  a  war  tribute  imposed  as  a  punishment  on  the 
Arretines  and  other  communities  disposed  to  favour  the 
Phoenicians — ^partly  laid  upon  the  cities  of  Sicily.  In  forty 
days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea.  The  crews  were  reinforced 
by  volunteers,  of  whom  seven  thousand  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  responded  to  the  call  of  the  beloved  oflicer.  So  Scipio 
set  sail  for  Africa  in  the  spring  of  550  with  two 
strong  legions  of  veterans  (about  30,000  men), 
40  vessels  of  war,  and  400  transports,  and  landed  success- 
fully, without  meeting  the  slightest  resistance,  at  the  Fair 
Promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  expected  that  the  plun* 

^        dering  expeditions,  which  the  Roman  squadrons 

tipmsin  had  frequently  mode  during  the  last  few  years 

to  the  African  coast,  would  be  followed  by  a 

more  eer'ous  iLvasion,  had  not  only,  in  order  to  ward  it  od^ 
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endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  the  lulo-Mace- 
donian  war,  but  had  also  made  armed  preparation  at  home 
to  receive  the  Romans.  Of  the  two  rival  Berber  kings, 
Massiiiissa  of  Cirta  (Constantine),  the  ruler  of  the  Mas- 
ayliansy  and  Syphax  of  Siga  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna 
westward  from  Oran),  the  ruler  of  the  Massaeaylians,  they 
ilarj  suooeeded  in  attaching  the  latter,  who  was  &r  the  more 
powerful  and  hitherto  had  been  friendly  to  the  Romans,  by 
treaty  and  affinity  closely  to  Carthage,  while  they  cast  off 
the  other,  the  old  rival  of  Syphax  and  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Massinissa  had  after  desperate  resistance  succumb- 
ed to  the  united  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  territories  a  prey  to  the 
latter ;  he  himself  wandered  with  a  few  horsemen  in  the 
desert.  Besides  the  contingent  to  be  expected  from  Syphax 
a  Carthaginian  army  of  20,000  foot,  6,000  cavalry,  and  140 
elephants — Hanno  had  been  sent  out  to  hunt  elephants  for 
the  very  purpose— was  ready  to  fight  for  the  protection  of 
the  capita],  under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo, 
a  general  who  had  gained  experience  in  Spain  ;  in  the  port 
there  lay  a  strong  fleet  A  Macedonian  corps  under  Sopa> 
ter,  and  a  consignment  of  Celtiberian  mercenaries,  were 
immediately  expected. 

On  the  report  of  Scipio's  landing,  Massinissa  imme- 
.  diately  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  general  whom 

dme&  bttok  not  long  before  he  had  confronted  as  an  enemy 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  landless  prince  brought  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  beyond  his  personal  ability  to  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Libyans,  although  heartily  weary 
of  levies  and  tribute,  had  acquired  too  bitter  experience  in 
■imilar  cases  to  declare  at  once  for  the  invaders.  So  Scipio 
began  the  campaign.  So  long  as  he  was  only  opposed  by 
the  weaker  Carthaginian  army,  he  had  the  advantage,  and 
was  enabled  after  some  successful  cavalry  skirmishes  to 
proceed  to  the  siege  of  Utica;  but  when  Syphax  arrived, 
according  to  report  with  50,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry, 
the  siege  had  to  be  raised,  and  a  fortified  naval  camp  had  to 
be  oonstructeil  for  the  winter  on  a  promontory,  which  easily 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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admitted  of  entrenchment^  between  Utic»  and  Garthagi^ 
Here  the  Roman  general  passed  the  winter  of 
550^1.  From  the  disagreeable  sit-jation  in  whidi 
the  spring  found  him  he  extricated  himself  by  a  fortanats 
coup  de  main.  The  Africans,  I'sUed  into  secOi 
tiiaouth»-  rity  by  proposals  of  peace  suggested  by  Scipio 
^^^  with  more  artifice  than  honour,  allowed  them* 
bgItcs  to  be  surprised  on  one  and  the  same  night  in  their 
two  camps ;  the  reed  huts  of  the  Numidians  burst  into 
flames,  and,  when  the  Carthaginians  hastened  to' their  help, 
th^r  own  camp  shared  the  same  fiite ;  the  fu^^itives  were 
slain  without  resistance  by  the  Roman  divisions.  This  noo- 
tumal  surprise  was  more  destructive  than  many  a  battle ; 
nevertheless  the  Carthaginians  did  not  suffer  their  courage 
to  sink,  and  they  rejected  even  the  advice  of  the  timid,  or 
rather  of  the  judicious,  to  recall  Mago  and  Hannibal.  Jusc 
at  this  time  the  expected  Celtiberian  and  Macedonian  aux- 
iliaries  arrived  ;  it  was  resolved  once  more  to  try  a  pitched 
battle  on  the  **  Great  Plains,"  five  days'  march  from  Utica. 
Scipio  hastened  to  accept  it ;  with  little  difficulty  his  vet^ 
rans  and  volunteers  disper  ed  the  hastily  collected  host  of 
Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  and  the  Celtiberians,  who 
could  not  reckon  on  any  mercy  from  Scipio,  were  cut  down 
after  obstinate  resistance.  After  this  double  defeat  the 
Africans  could  no  longer  keep  the  field.  An  attack  on  the 
Roman  naval  camp  attempted  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
while  not  unsuccessful,  was  &r  from  decisive,  and  was 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  capture  of  Syphax,  which  ScipioV 
singular  good  fortune  threw  in  his  way,  and  by  which  Ma^ 
sinissa  became  to  the  Romans  what  Syphax  had  been  at 
first  to  the  Carthaginians. 

After  such  defeats  the  Carthaginian  peace  party,  whidi 
vejroiin-  ^*^  ^en  reduced  to  silence  for  sixteen  yearSi 
tfoaufmr  was  able  once  more  to  raise  its  head  and  openly 
to  rebel  against  the  government  of  the  Barcides 
and  the  patriote.  Hasdrubal  son  of  Gisgo  was  in  his  aU 
■enoe  condemned  by  the  government  to  death,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obtain  an  armistice  and  peace  from 
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Scipio.  He  demanded  the  cession  of  tbeir  Spanish  posses* 
sions  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  transfep 
ence  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa^the  surrender 
of  all  their  vessels  of  war  except  20,  and  a  war  contribution 
of  4,000  talents  (nearly  £1,000,000)— terms  which  seem  bc 
■ingularlj  &vourable  to  Carthage,  that  the  question  ob* 
trades  itself  whether  they  were  offered  by  Scipio  more  in 
his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  Rome.  The  Carthaginian 
plenipotentiaries  accepted  them  under  reservation  of  their 
being  ratified  by  the  respective  authorities,  and  accordingly 
HiflhiDft-  ^  Carthaginian  embassy  was  despatched  to 
gJoSjjtal*  Rome.  But  the  patriot  party  in  Carthage  were 
tepurioii.  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  struggle  so  cheap^ 
ly;  faith  in  the  nobleness  of  their  cause,  confidence  in 
(heir  great  leader,  even  the  example  that  had  been  set  to 
them  by  Rome  herself,  stimulated  them  to  persevere,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  peace  of  necessity  involved  the  return  of 
the  opposite  party  to  the  helm  of  afiairs  and  their  own  coH' 
sequent  destruction.  The  patriotic  party  had  the  ascen- 
dancy among  the  citizens ;  it  was  resolved  to  allow  the 
opposition  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  meanwhile  to  prepare 
for  a  last  and  decisive  effort.  Orders  were  sent  to  Mago 
and  Hannibal  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Africa.  Mago, 
who  for  three  years  (549-551)  had  been  labour* 
ing  to  bring  about  a  coalition  in  Northern  Italy 
against  Rome,  had  just  at  this  time  in  the  territory  of  ttm 
Insnbres  (about  Milan)  been  defeated  by  the  far  superioi 
double  army  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  cavalry  had 
been  brought  to  give  way,  and  the  infantry  had  been  thrown 
Into  confusion ;  victory  seemed  on  the  point  of  declaring 
for  the  Carthaginians,  when  a  bold  attack  by  a  Roman 
troop  on  the  enemy's  elephants,  and  above  all  a  serioiM 
wound  received  by  their  beloved  and  able  commander^ 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Phoenician  army  M'aa 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Ligurian  coast,  where  it  received 
and  obeyed  the  order  to  embark ;  but  Mago  died  of  hii 
wound  on  the  voyage. 

Hannibal  would  probably  have  anticipated    the  order 
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Hanniua       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  negotiations  with  Philip  pr^ 
reoaiiedto      sented  to  him  a  renewed  prospect  of  rendering 

Aftlca.  _  .  -  ,  .       T    1         t_         . 

better  service  to  his  country  in  Italy  than  m 
Libya ;  when  he  received  it  at  Croton,  where  he  latterly 
had  hia  head-quarters,  he  lost  no  time  in  complying  with 
it.  He  caused  his  horses  to  be  put  to  death  as  well  as  the 
Italian  soldiers  who  refused  to  follow  him  over  the  sea,  and 
embarlced  in  the  transports  that  had  beeu  long  in  readiness 
in  the  roadstead  of  Croton.  The  Roman  citizens  breathed 
freely,  when  the  mighty  Libyan  lion,  whose  departure  no 
one  even  now  ventured  to  compel,  thus  voluntarily  turned 
his  bacic  on  Italian  ground.'  On  this  occasion  the  decoration 
of  a  grass  wreath  was  bestowed  by  the  senate  and  burgesses 
on  the  only  surviving  Roman  general  who  had  traversed 
that  troubled  time  with  honour,  the  veteran  of  nearly  ninety 
years,  Quintus  Fabius.  To  receive  this  wreath — ^which  by 
the  custom  of  the  Romans  the  army  that  a  general  had 
saved  presented  to  its  deliverer — at  the  hands  of  the  whole 
community  was  the  highest  distinction  which  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the  last  honour  ac- 
corded to  the  old  general,  who  died  in  the  course  of  that 
same  year  (551).  Hannibal,  doubtless  not 
under  thb  ^«x>tection  of  the  armistice,  but  solely 
through'  his  rapidity  of  m^  /ement  and  good  fortune,  arrived 
at  Lcptis  without  hindrance,  and  the  last  of  the  *'  lion's 
brood  "  of  Hamilcar  trode  once  more,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-six  years,  his  native  soil.  He  had  left  it,  when  still 
almost  a  boy,  to  enter  on  that  noble  and  yet  so  thoroughly 
fruitless  career  of  heroism,  in  which  he  had  set  out  towards 
the  west  to  return  homewards  from  the  east,  having  de* 
scribed  a  wide  circle  of  victory  around  the  Carthaginian 
•ea^  Now,  when  whit  he  had  wished  to  prevent,  and  what 
he  would  have  prevented  had  he  been  allowed,  was  done,  he 
was  summoned  to  help  and,  if  possible,  to  save ;  and  he 
obeyed  without  complaint  or  reproach. 

On  his  arrival  the  patriot  party  came  forward  openly ; 
Reoom-  ^^  disgraceful  sentence  against  Hasdrubal  wa« 

nenflement      cancelled ;   new  oonnr«tions  were  formed  witfc 
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«f  liottiiitifla.  the  Numidian,  sheiks  through  the  doxlerity  of 
Hannibal ;  and  not  only  did  the  assembiy  of  the  people 
refuse  to  ratify  the  peace  practically  concluded,  but  the 
armistice  was  broken  by  the  plundering  of  a  Roman  trans- 
port fleet  driven  ashore  on  the  African  coast,  and  by  the 
seizure  even  of  a  Roman  vessel  of  war  carrying  Roman 
envoys.  In  just  indignation  Scipio  started  from  his  camp 
^^,  at  Tunes  (562)  and  traversed  the  rich  valley  of 

the  Bagradas  (Mejerda),  no  longer  allowing  the 
townships  to  capitulate,  but  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  towns  to  be  seized  and  sold  en  mant.  He  had 
already  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  was  at  Narag- 
gara  (to  the  west  of  Sicca,  now  Kaf,  near  Ras  o  Dschaber), 
when  Hannibal,  who  had  inarched  out  from  Hadrumetum, 
fell  in  with  him.  The  Carthaginian  general  attempted  to 
obtain  better  conditions  from  the  Roman  in  a  personal  con- 
ference ;  but  Scipio,  who  had  already  gone  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  concession,  could  not  possibly  after  the  breach  of 
the  armistice  agree  to  yield  further,  and  it  is  improbable 
lihat  Hannibal  had  any  other  object  in  this  step  than  to 
■how  the  multitude  that  the  patriots  were  not  absolutely 
opposed  to  peace.    The  conference  led  to  no  result. 

The  two  armies  accordingly  came  to  a  decisive  battle  at 
Battle  of  '  Zama  (probably  not  far  from  Sicca).*  Hannibal 
^■■^  arranged  his  infantry  in  three  lines ;  in  the  first 

division  the  Carthaginian  hired  troops,  in  the  second  the 
African  militia  and  the  Phoenician  civic  force  along  with 
the  Macedonian  corps,  in  the  third  the  veterans  who  had 
followed  him  from  Italy.  In  front  of  the  line  were  placed 
the  80  elephants ;  the  cavalry  were  stationed  on  the  wingSi 
Scipio  likewise  disposed  his  legions  in  three  divisions,  ai 
was  the  wont  of  the  Romans,  and  so  arranged  them  that 
the  elephants  could  pass  through  and  along  the  line  without 
breaking  it.     Not  only  was  this  disposition  completely  suc- 

*  Neither  the  place  dot  time  of  the  battle  is  properij  detenniued. 
Ilie  former  wis  probably  no  other  than  the  weU-known  Zama  regia ;  thi 
time  probably  the  spring  of  662.  The  fixing  of  the  day  at  the  IffU 
October,  on  account  of  the  solar  eclipse,  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
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cessful,  but  the  elephants  making  their  way  to  the  side  dl» 
ordered  also  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  on  the  wings,  so  thai 
Bcipio's  cavalry — ^which  moreover  was  by  the  arriyal  of 
Massinissa's  troops  rendered  far  superior  to  the  enemy— 
Aad  little  trouble  in  dispersing  them,  and  were  soon  en« 
gaged  in  full  pursuit.  The  struggle  of  the  infantry  was 
more  severe.  The  conflict  lasted  long  between  the  first 
divisions  on  both  sides ;  at  length  in  the  extremely  bloody 
hand-to-hand  encounter  both  parties  fell  into  confusion,  and 
were  obliged  to  seek  a  support  in  the  second  divisions.  The 
Romans  found  that  support ;  but  the  Carthaginian  militia 
showed  itself  so  unsteady  and  wavering,  that  the  mercena- 
ries believed  themselves  betrayed  and  a  combat  arose  be- 
'^ween  them  and  the  Carthaginian  civic  force.  But  HannibdU 
iiow  hastily  withdrew  what  remained  of  the  first  two  lines 
to  the  flanks,  and  pushed  forward  his  choice  Italian  troops 
along  the  whole  line.  Soipio,  on  the  other  hand,  gathered 
together  in  the  centre  as  many  of  the  first  line  as  still  Were 
able  to  fight,  and  made  the  second  and  third  divisions  mose 
up  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  first.  Once  more  dn  the 
same  spot  began  a  still  more  fearful  conflict  ^  Hannibal's 
old  soldiers  never  wavered  in  spite  of  the  superior  ninnb( 
of  the  enemy,  till  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans  and  of  Mi 
sinissa,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  the  beaten  cavalry  6£ 
the  enemy,  surrounded  them  on  all  sides.  This  not  only 
terminated  the  struggle,  but  annihilated  the  Phoenician 
army ;  the  same  soldiers,  who  fourteen  years  before  had 
given  way  at  Cannae,  had  retaliated  on  their  conquerors  at 
Zama.  With  a  handful  of  men  Hannibal  arrived,  a  fugi- 
tive, at  Hadrumetum. 

Afler  this  day  folly  alone  could  counsel  a  continuance 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  Carthage.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Roman 
general  inr.mediately  to  begin  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which 
was  neither  protected  nor  provisioned,  and,  unless  unforei 
seen  accidents  should  intervene,  now  to  subject  Carthage  tc 
the  fiite  which  Hannibal  had  wished  to  bring  upon  RomOi 
101,  Scipio  did  not  do  so ;  he  granted  peace  (588), 
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but  no  longer  upon  llie  terms  formerly  ezaotod*  Beaidoi 
the  concesBions  vhich  had  already  in  the  last  negotiations 
been  demanded  in  favour  of  Rome  and  of  Massinissa^  an 
aimual  contribution  of  200  talents  (£48,000)  was  imposed 
for  fifty  years  on  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  had  to  bine 
themselves  that  they  would  not  wage  war  against  Rome  (»i 
its  allies  or  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Africa  at  all,  and 
that  in  Africa  they  would  not  wage  war  beyond  their  own 
territory  without  having  sought  the  permission  of  Rome-* 
the  practical  ^ect  of  which  was  that  Carthage  became 
tributary  and  lost  her  political  independence.  It  e^en  ap 
pears  that  the  Carthaginians  were  bound  in  certain  <^ases  to 
furnish  ships  of  war  to  the  Roman  fleet.  \ 

Scipio  has  been  accused  of  granting  too  &vouralile  con- 
ditions to  the  enemy,  lest  he  might  be  obliged  to  hand  over 
Uie  glory  of  terminating  the  most  severe  war  which  Rome 
had  waged,  along  with  his  command,  to  a  successor.'  The 
diarge  might  have  had  some  foundation,  had  the  first  pro* 
posals  been  carried  out ;  it  seems  to  have  no  warrant  in 
reference  to  the  second.  His  position  in  Rome  was  not  such 
as  to  make  the  favourite  of  the  people,  after  the  victory  of 
Zama,  seriously  apprehensive  of  recall — ^already  before  the 
victory  an  attempt  to  supersede  him  had  been  referred  by 
the  senate  to  the  burgesses,  and  by  them  decidedly  rejected. 
Nor  do  the  conditions  themselves  warrant  such  a  charge. 
The  Carthaginian  city  never,  after  its  hands  were  thus  tied 
and  a  powerful  neighbour  was  placed  by  its  side,  made  even 
an  attempt  to  withdraw  from  Roman  supremacy,  still  less 
to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Rome ;  besides,  every  one  who 
cared  to  know  knew  that  the  war  just  terminated  had  been 
undertaken  much  more  by  Hannibal  than  by  Carthage,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  revive  the  gigantic 
plans  of  the  patriot  party.  It  might  seem  little  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vengeful  Italians,  that  only  the  five  hundred  surren 
dered  ships  of  war  perished  in  the  flames,  and  not  the  hated 
city  itself;  secret  spite  and  official  pedantry  might  contend 
for  the  view,  that  an  opponent  is  only  really  vanquished 
when  l^e  is  ann?hilate43,  and  might  censure  the  man  who  ha4 
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disdained  rigorously  to  punish  the  crime  of  having  made 
Romans  tremble.  Scipio  thought  otherwise ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  and  therefore  no  right  to  assume  that  the  Roman 
was  in  this  instance  influenced  by  vulgar  motiyes  rather 
than  by  the  noble  and  magnanimous  impulses  which  formed 
])art  of  his  character.  It  was  not  the  consideration  of  hie 
own  possible  recall  or  of  the  mutability  of  foKune,  nor  was 
it  any  apprehension  of  the  outbreak  of  a  Macedonian  war 
at  certainly  no  distant  date,  that  prevented  the  sel^reliant 
and  confident  hero,  with  whom  everything  had  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded beyond  belief  from  completing  the  destruction  of 
the  unhappy  city,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  his  adopted 
grandson  was  commissioned  to  execute,  and  which  might 
indeed  have  been  equally  well  accomplished  now.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  two  great  generals,  on  whom 
the  decision  of  the  political  question  now  devolved,  offered 
and  accepted  peace  on  such  terms  in  order  to  set  just  and 
reasonable  limits  on  the  one  hand  to  the  furious  vengeance 
of  the  victors,  on  the  other  to  the  obstinacy  and  imprudence 
of  the  vanquished.  The  noble-mindedness  and  statesmanlike 
gifts  of  the  great  antagonists  are  no  less  apparent  in  the 
magnanimous  submission  of  Hannibal  to  what  was  inevita- 
ble, than  in  the  wise  abstinence  of  Scipio  from  an  extrava- 
gant and  insulting  use  of  victory.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
one  so  generous,  unprejudiced,  and  intelligent  should  not 
have  asked  himself  of  what  benefit  it  could  be  to  his  coun- 
try, now  that  the  political  power  of  the  Carthaginian  city 
was  annihilated,  utterly  to  destroy  that  ancient  seat  of  com- 
merce and  of  agriculture,  and  wickedly  to  overthrow  one  of 
the  main  pillars  of  the  then  existing  civilization  1  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  first  men  of  Rome  lent  themselves 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  their  neighbours,  and  frivolously 
fancied  that  they  could  wash  away  fi*om  themselves  the  eter* 
nal  infamy  of  the  nation  by  shedding  an  idle  tear. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  or,  as  the  Romans  more 
BMoitflof       correctly  called  it,  the  Hannibalio  war,  after  ' 
ik«var.         }|{^  devastated  the  lands  and  islands  from  th( 
Hellespont  to  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  seventeen  years 
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Before  this  war  the  policy  of  the  Romans  had  no  higher  aim 

than  to  acquire  command  of  the  mainland  of  the  Italiaa 

peninsula  within  its  natural  boundaries,  and  of  the  Italian 

islands  and  seas ;  it  is  clearly  proved  by  their  treatment  of 

Africa  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  they  ^Iso  terminated 

the  war  with  the  impression,  not  that  they  had  laid  the 

foundation  of  sovereignty  over  the  states  of  the  Meditei^ 

ranean  or  of  the  so-called  universal  empire,  but  that  they 

had  rendered  a  dangerous  rival  innocuous  and  had  given  to 

Italy  agreeable  neighbours.     It  is  true  doubtless  that  the 

results  of  the  war,  the  conquest  of  Spain  in  particular,  little 

accorded  with  such  an  idea ;   but  their  very  successes  led 

them  beyond  their  proper  design,  and  it  may  in  fact  be 

affirmed  that  the  Romans  came  into  possession  of  Spain 

accidentally.     The  Romans   achieved  the  sovereignty  of 

Italy,  because  they  strove  for  it ;  the  hegemony — and  %h» 

sovereignty  which  grew  out  of  it— over  the  territories  of 

the  Mediterranean  was  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  into  the 

hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without 

intention  on  their  part  to  acquire  it. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  war  out  of  Italy  were,  the 

.^  --  .  conversion  of  Spain  into  two  Roman  provinces 
Oiaof Italy.  u.  u    u  ..     1   • 

— ^which,  however,  were  m  perpetual  msurreo- 

tion ;  the  union  of  the  hitherto  dependent  kingdom  of  Syra- 
cuse with  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily  ;  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  instead  of  a  Carthaginian  protectorate  over  the 
most  important  Numidian  chiefe ;  and  lastly  the  conversion 
of  Carthage  from  a  powerful  commercial  state  into  a  de- 
fenceless mercantile  town.  In  other  words,  it  established 
the  uncontested  hegemony  of  Rome  over  the  western  region 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  it  brought  about  that  d^ 
dded  contact  between  the  state  systems  of  the  East  and  West 
which  the  first  Punic  war  had  only  foreshadowed;  and 
thereby  gave  rise  to  the  proximate  decisive  interference  of 
Rome  in  theconflicts  of  the  Alexandrine  monarchies. 

In  Italy,  first  of  all  the  Celts  were  now  doomed  to  de» 
truction,  if  indeed  their  fate  had  not  been  d» 
cided  before ;  and  the  execution  of  the  dooiv 

Vou  II.— 10« 
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WAS  only  a  question  of  time.  Within  the  Rcmaii  oonfed 
eracy  the  effect  of  the  war  was  to  bring  into  more  distinct 
prominence  the  ruling  Latin  nation,  whose  internal  union 
had  been  tried  and  attested  by  the  peril  which,  notwith 
«tai)ding  isolated  instances  of  wavering,  it  had  surmounted 
on  tlie  whole  in  faithful  fellowship ,  and  to  depress  still 
Aurther  the  non-Latin  or  Latinized  Italians,  particularly  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Sabelliaas  of  Lower  Italy.  The  heaviest 
punishment  or  rather  vengeance  was  inflicted  partly  on  the 
most  powerful,  partly  on  those  who  were  at  once  the  eai^ 
liest  and  latest,  allies  of  Hannibal — the  -commimity  ot 
Capua,  and  the  land  of  the  Bruttians.  The  Capuan  consti- 
tution was  abolished,  and  Capua  was  reduced  from  the 
second  city  into  the  first  village  of  Italy  ;  it  was  even  pro- 
posed to  raze  the  city  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The 
whole  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  possessions  of  for- 
eigners or  of  Campanians  well  disposed  towards  Borne,  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  public  domain,  and  was  there* 
after  parcelled  out  to  small  occupiers  on  temporary  lease. 
The  Picentes  on  the  Silarus  were  similarly  treated ;  their 
capital  was  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  amofig 
the  surrounding  villages.  The  doom  of  the  Bruttians  was 
still  more  severe ;  they  were  converted  en  masse  into  a  sort 
of  bondsmen  to  the  Romans,  and  were  forever  excluded 
from  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  other  allies  of  Han- 
nibal also  dearly  expiated  their  offence.  The  Greek  cities 
suffered  severely,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  which  had 
steadfastly  adhered  to  Rome,  such  as  the  Campanian  Greeks 
and  the  Rhegines.  Punishment  not  much  lighter  awaited 
the  Arpanians  and  a  multitude  of  other  Apulian,  Lucanian, 
and  Samnite  communities,  most  of  which  lost  portions  of 
their  territory.  On  part  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  new 
colonies  were  settled.  Thus  in  the  year  560  a 
succession  of  burgess-colonies  was  sent  to  the 
best  ports  of  Lower  Italy,  among  which  Sipontum  (neai 
Manfredonia)  and  Croton  may  be  named,  as  also  Salernuni 
placed  in  the  former  territory  of  the  southern  Picentes  and 
destined  to  hold  them  in  check,  aad  above  all  Pcteoli,  whick 
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Boon  became  the  seat  of  the  fashioDable  yilla-life  and  of  th€ 
trafiiu  in  Asiatic  and  Egyptiran  luxuries.  Thurii  became  s 
jpi^  Latin  fortress   under   the  new  name  of  Copia 

(560),  and  the  rich  Bruttian  town  of  Vibo  under 
the  name  of  Valentia  (562).  The  veterans  oi 
Uie  victorious  army  of  Africa  were  settled  singly  on  various 
patches  of  land  in  Samnium  and  Apulia ;  the  remfuadei 
was  retained  as  public  land,  and  the  pasture  statioM  of  the 
grandees  of  Rome  replaced  the  gtnleDs  and  sn^le  fields  of 
the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  cours^  aiioreover,  in  all  the 
communities  of  tihe  peninsula  the  persons  of  note  who  were 
Dofc  veil  affected  to  Rome  were  got  rid  of,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  accompUahad  by  political  processes  and  confisca" 
tions  of  propctiy.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  non-Latin  allies 
felt  thtX  their  name  was  meaningless,  and  that  they  were 
henceforth  subjects  of  Rome ;  the  conquest  of  Hannibal  waa 
felt  as  a  second  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  all  the  exaopera* 
tion  and  all  the  arrogance  of  the  victors  vented  themselves 
especially  on  their  Italian  allies  who  were  not  Latin.  Even 
the  colourless  Roman  comedy  of  this  period,  subjected  as 
it  was  to  close  censorship,  bears  traces  of  this.  When  the 
subjugated  towns  of  Capua  and  Atella  were  abandoned 
without  restraint  to  the  unbridled  wit  of  the  Roman  &rce, 
so  that  the  latter  town  became  its  very  stronghold,  and 
when  other  writers  of  comedy  jested  over  the  fact  that  the 
Campanian  serfs  had  already  learned  to  survive  amidst  the 
deadly  atmosphere  in  which  even  the  hardiest  race  of  slaves^ 
the  Syrians,  pined  away  ;  such  unfeeling  mockeries  reflected 
tiie  scorn  of  the  victors,  and  re-echoed  the  cry  of  distress 
from  the  down-trodden  nations.  The  position  in  which  mat- 
ters stood  is  shown  by  the  anxious  carefulness,  which  during 
the  ensuing  Macedonian  war  the  senate  evinced  in  the  watch- 
■ng  of  Italy,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which  were  des- 
patched from  Rome  to  the  most  important  colonies,  to 
Ma  iw.  Venusia  in  554,  Narnia  in  555,  Cosa  in  557,  and 
w.  m.       Gales  shortly  before  570. 

What  blanks  were  produced  by  war  and  famine  in  t^^ 
ranks  of  the  Italian  population,  is  shown  by  the  example  of 
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the  burgesses  of  Rome,  whose  numbers  during  the  war  had 
fallen  almost  a  fourth.  The  statement,  aocordingly,  that  th€ 
whole  number  of  Italians  who  fell  in  the  war  under  Han* 
nibal  was  300,000,  seems  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Of  course 
this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  (lower  of  the  burgesses,  who  lo 
bet  furnished  the  core  and  mass  of  the  combatants.  How 
^rfully  the  senate  in  particular  was  thinned,  is  shown  by 
the  filling  up  of  its  complement  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  it  had  been  reduced  to  123  persons,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restored  to  its  normal  state  by  an  extraordinary 
nomination  of  1T7  senators.  That,  moreover,  the  seven* 
teen  years'  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  simultaneously 
in  all  districts  of  Italy  and  towards  all  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  abroad,  must  have  shaken  to  the  very  heart 
the  national  economy,  is  abundantly  evident ;  but  our  tra- 
dition does  not  suffice  to  illustrate  this  in  detail.  The  state 
no  doubt  gained  by  the  confiscations,  and  the  O&mpanian 
territory  in  particular  thenceforth  remained  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  but  by  this  extension  of  the 
domain  system  the  national  prosperity  of  course  lost  just 
about  as  much  as  at  other  times  it  had  gained  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  state  lands.  Numbers  of  flourishing  town« 
ships — four  hundred,  it  was  reckoned — were  destroyed  and 
ruined ;  the  capital  laboriously  accumulated  was  consumed ; 
ihe  population  were  demoralized  by  camp  life ;  the  good 
old  traditional  habits  of  the  burgesses  and  fiirmers  were 
undermined  from  the  capital  down  to  the  smallest  village. 
Slaves  and  desperadoes  associated  themselves  in  robber- 
bands,  of  the  dangers  of  which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  (569)  7,000  men 
had  to  be  condemned  for  robbery  in  Apulia 
alone ;  the  extension  of  the  pastures,  with  their  hal^savaga 
slave-herdsmen,  favoured  this  mischievous  barbarizing  of 
the  land.  Italian  agriculture  saw  its  very  existence  endan- 
gered by  the  proof,  first  afforded  ir.  this  war,  that  t)i« 
Roman  people  could  be  supported  by  grain  from  Sicily 
and  from  Egypt  instead  of  that  which  they  reaped  ihenfr 
•elvea* 
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Neverthf^less  the  Romany  whom  the  gods  h^d  allowed  to 
survive  the  close  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  might  look  with 
pride  to  the  past  and  with  confidence  to  the  future.     Many 
errors  had  been  committed,  but  much  suffering  had  also 
been  endured ;  the  people,  whose  whole  youth  capable  of 
arms  had  for  ten  years  hardly  laid  aside  shield  and  sword, 
might  excuse  many  faults.    The  living  of  different  nations 
side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity  upon  the  whole,  although 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  mutual  antagonism — which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  aim  of  the  peoples  of  modem  times — was 
a  thing  foreign  to  antiquity.    In  uicient  times  it  was  ueces* 
sary  to  be  either  anvil  or  hammer ;  and  in  the  final  strug- 
gle between  the  victors'victory  remained  with  the  Romans, 
Whether  they  wx)uld  have  the  judgment  to  use  it  rightly— 
to  attach  the  Latin  nation  by  stiH  closer  bonds  to  Rome, 
gradually  to  Latinize  Italy,  to  rule  their  dependents  in  the 
provinces  as  subjects  and  not  to  abuse  them  as  slaves,  to 
reform  the  constitution,  to  reinvigorate  and  to  enlarge  the 
tottering  middle  class — remained  to  be  seen.     If  they  should 
have  the  skill  to  accomplish  these  results,  Italy  might  hope 
to  see  happy  times,  in  which  prosperity  based  on  personal 
exertion  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  most  de- 
cisive political  supremacy  over  the  then  civilized  world, 
would  impart  a  just  self-reliance  to  every  member  of  the 
great  whole,  furnish  a  worthy  aim  for  every  ambition,  and 
open  a  career  for  every  talent.    It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
otherwise,  should  they  fail  to  use  aright  their  victory.     But 
for  the  moment  doubtful  voices  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
were  silent ;  from  all  quarters  the  warriors  and  victors  re- 
turned to  their  homes  ;  thanksgivings  and  amusements,  and 
rewards  to  soldiers  and  burgesses  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  released  prisoners  of  war  were  sent  home  from 
Gaul,  Africa,  and  Greece ;  and  at  length  the  youthful  con- 
queror moved  in  splendid  procession  through  the  decorated 
utreets  of  the  capital,  to  deposit  his  laurels  in  the  house  of 
the  god  by  whose  direct  inspiration,  as  the  pious  whi  spereo 
Hie  to  another,  he  had  been  guided  in  counsel  and  in  .icIioA 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

XSa   WSfiT  FROM   THE  PXACB   OF  BAKMIBiL  TC   TBI  OLOSB 

OF  TBX  THIRD  PSRIOD. 

Tm  war  waged  by  Hannibal  had  interrupted  Rome  in 
FuMontion    ^^®  extension  of  her  dominion  to  the  Alps  or  to 
of&V^'*^    the  boundary  of  Italy,  as  was  even  dow  the 
Roman   phrase,  and   in   her   organization  and 
colonizing  of  the  Celtic  territories.    It  was  sell^ 
evident  that  the  task  would  now  be  resumed  at  the  point 
where  it  had  been  broken  off,  and  the  Celts  were  well  aware 
of  this.     In  the  very  year  of  the  oonclusion  of  peace  with 
Carthage  (553)  hostilities  had  recommenced  in 
the  territory  of  the  Boii,  who  were  the  most 
immediately  exposed  to  danger ;  and  a  first  success  obtained 
by  them  over  the  hastily  assembled  Roman  levy,  coupled 
with  the  persuasions  of  a  Carthaginian  officer,  Hamilcar, 
who  had  been  lefl  behind  from  the  expedition  of  Mago  in 
northern  Italy,  produced  in  the  following  year 
(554)  a  general  insurrection  spreading  beyond 
the  two  tribes  immediately  threatened,  the  Boii  and  In- 
Bubres.    The  Liguriaus  were  driven  to  arms  by  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  danger,  and  even  the  youth  of  the  Ceno- 
mani  on  this  occasion  listened  less  to  the  voice  of  their 
cautious  chiefs  than  to  the  urgent  appeal  of  their  kinsmen 
who  were  in  peril.     Of  the  two  fortresses  constructed  with 
a  view  to  check  the  raids  of  the  Gauls,  Placentia  and  Cre- 
mona, the  former  was  sacked — not  more  than  2,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Placentia  saved  their  lives — and  the  second 
was  invested.     In  haste  the  legions  advanced  to  save  what 
they  could.     A  great  battle  took  place  before  Cremone. 
The  dexterous  management  and  the  professional  skill  of  thf 
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Phoenician  leader  failed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiendes  of 
his  troops ;  the  Gauls  were  unable  to  withstand  the  onset 
of  the  legions,  and  among  the  numerous  dead  who  covered 
the  field  of  battle  was  the  Carthaginian  officer.    The  Celts, 
neyertheless,  continued    the   struggle;    the  same  Roman 
army  which  had  conquered  at  Cremona  was  next 
year  (555),  chiefly  through  the  fault  of  its  care- 
less leader,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Insubres ;  and  it  was 
not  till  556  that  Plaoentia  could  be  partially  re- 
established.      But  the   league  of  the  cantons 
associated  for  the  desperate  struggle  suffered  from  intestine 
discord ;  the  Boii  and  Insubres  quarrelled,  and  the  Ceno- 
mani  not  only  withdrew  from  the  national  league,  but  pur- 
chased their  pardon  from  the  Romans  by  a  disgraceful  b^ 
trayal  of  their  countrymen ;  during  a  battle  in  which  the 
Insubres  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  Mincius,  the  Cenomani 
attacked  in  rear,  and  helped  to  destroy,  their  allies  and 
comrades  in  arms  (557).    Thus  humbled  and 
deserted,  the  Insubres,  afler  the  Ml  of  Comum, 
ig^  likewise  consented  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 

(558).  The  conditions,  which  the  Romans  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cenomani  and  Insubres,  were  certainly  harder 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  the  members 
of  the  Italian  confederacy  ;  in  particular,  they  were  careful 
to  confirm  by  law  the  barrier  of  separation  between  Italians 
and  Celts,  and  to  enact  that  no  member  of  these  two  Celtic 
tribes  should  ever  be  capable  of  acquiring  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  But  these  Transpadane  Celtic  districts  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  existence  and  their  national  consti* 
tution— >so  that  they  formed  not  townships,  but  cantons  of 
the  several  tribes-— «nd  no  tribute,  as  it  would  seem,  was 
imposed  on  them.  They  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark for  the  Roman  settlements  south  of  the  Po,  and  to 
ward  off  from  Italy  the  incursions  of  the  migratory  nortli- 
ern  tribes  and  the  aggressions  of  the  predatory  inhabitants 
of  the  Alps,  who  were  wont  to  make  regular  razzias  in 
these  districts.  The  process  of  Latinizing,  moreover,  made 
rapid  progress  in  these  regions ;  the  Celtic  nationality  wai 
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evidently  far  from  able  to  oppose  such  resietaiioe  as  tht 

more  civilized  nations  of  Sabellians  and  Etruscans.    The 

celebrated  Latin  comic  poet  Statins  Caecilius,  who  died  in 

586,  was  a  manumitted   Insubrian;   and   Po* 

lybiusy  who  visited  these  di9tricts  towards  the 

close  of  the  sixth  century,  affirms,  not  perhaps  without 

jome  exaggeration,  that  in  that  quarter  only  a  few  villages 

among  the  Alps  remained   Celtic.     The  Veneti,  rn  the 

other  hand,  appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  longer. 

The  chief  efib^'tB  of  the  Romans  in  these  regions  were 

iceuiix«t        naturally  directed  to  check  the  immigration  of 

a^^ed  to       the  Transalpine  Celts,  and  to  make  the  natural 

ebec'k  the 

immigm-  Wall,  which  separates  the  peninsula  from  the 
iDnmaaipiM  interior  of  the  continent,  also  its  political  bound- 
ary. That  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had 
already  penetrated  to  the  adjacent  Celtic  cantons  beyond 
the  Alps,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  totally  passive  attitude 
which  they  maintained  during  the  annihilation  or  subjugi^ 
tion  of  their  Cisalpine  countrymen,  but  still  more  by  the 
official  disapproval  and  disavowal  which  the  Transalpine 
cantons — ^which  term  we  must  suppose  primarily  to  apply 
to  the  Helvetii  (between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Main) 
and  the  Carni  or  Taurisd  (in  Carinthia  and  Styria)*-ex* 
pressed  to  the  envoys  from  Rome,  who  complained  of  the 
attempts  made  by  isolated  Celtic  bands  to  settle  peace/dUy 
on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Alps.  Not  less  significant  was 
the  humble  spirit  in  which  these  same  bands  of  emigrants 
first  came  to  the  Roman  senate  entreating  an  assignment  K 
of  land,  and  then  without  remonstrance  obeyed  the  rigorous 
order  to  return  over  the  Alps  (568-576),  and 
allowed  the  town,  which  they  had  already  found* 
ed  not  far  from  Aquileia,  to  be  again  destroyed.  With 
wise  severity  the  senate  permitted  no  sort  of  exception  to 
the  principle  that  the  gates  of  the  Alps  should  be  hcnc^ 
forth  closed  against  the  Celtic  nation,  and  visited  with  h<«v} 
penalties  those  Roman  subjects  in  Italy,  who  had  instigated 
my  such  schemes  of  immigration.  An  attempt  of  this 
kind  which  was  mads  on  a  route  hitherto  little  known  ^ 
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the  Romans,  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,  and 

still  more,  as  it  would  seem,  the  project  of  Philip  of  Mac» 

don  for  invading  Italy  from  the  east  as  Flannibal  had  done 

from  the  west,  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  a  fortress 

in  the  extreme  north-eastern  comer  of  Italy — Aquileia,  the 

most  northerly  of  the  Italian  colonies  (571-578) 

— which  was  intended  not  only  to  dose  that 

route  for  ever  against  foreigners,  but  also  to  secure  the 

command  of  the  gulf  which  was  specially  convenient  for 

navigation,  and  to  check  the  piracy  which  was  still  not 

wholly  extirpated  in  those  waters.    The  establishment  of 

Aquileia  led  to  a  war  with  the  Istrians  (576, 

577),  which  was  speedily   terminated  by   the 

storming  of  some  strongholds  and  the  fall  of  the  king, 

Aepulo,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  for 

the  panic,  which  the  news  of  the  surprise  of  the  Roman 

oamp  by  a  handful  of  barbarians  occasioned  in  the  fleet  and 

throughout  Italy. 

A  diflerent  course  was  adopted  with  the  region  on  the 
^ .    .^  south  of  the  Po,  whidi  the  Roman  senate  had 

9iihtn-  determined  to  incorporate  with  Italy^  The  Boii, 
•oath  of  Um  who  were  immediately  affected  by  this  step, 
defended  themselves  with  the  resolution  of  des- 
pair. They  even  crossed  the  Po  and  made  an  attempt  to 
rouse  the  Insubres  once  more  to  arms  (560) ; 
they  blockaded  a  consul  in  his  camp,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  succumbing ;  Placentia  maintained  itself 
with  difficulty  against  the  constant  assaults  of  the  exasp^ 
rated  natives.  At  length  the  last  battle  was  fought  at 
Mutina>;  it  was  long  and  bloody,  but  the  Romans  con* 
quered  (561) ;  and  thenceforth  the  struggle  waa 
no  longer  a  war,  but  a  slave  hunt.  The  Roman 
camp  soon  was  the  only  asylum  in  the  Boian  territory  ; 
thither  the  better  part  of  the  still  surviving  population  be- 
gan to  take  refuge;  and  the  victors  were  able,  without 
much  exaggeration,  to  report  to  Rome  that  nothing  re* 
mained  of  the  nation  of  the  Boil  but  old  men  and  children. 
The  nation  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  itself  to  the  fate  ap 
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pointed  for  it.     The  Romans  demanded  the  cession  of  half 

the  territory  (563) ;  the  demand  could  not  be 

refused,  and  even  within  the  diminished  district 

which  was  lefl  to  the  Boii,  they  soon  disappeared,  ainal* 

gamated  with  their  conquerors.* 

After  the  Romans  had  thus  dcared  the  ground  for  them« 
lelves,  the  fortresses  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  whoso  oolo 
nists  had  been  mostly  swept  away  or  dispersed  by  the 
troubles  of  the  last  few  years,  were  reorganized,  and  new 
settlers  were  sent  thither.  Ihe  new  foundations  were,  in  or 
near  the  former  territory  of  the  Senones,  Potentia  (near 
WL  Recanati  not  far  from  Ancona,  in  570)  and  Pi« 

tsi  saurum  (Pesaro,  in  570),  and,  in  the  newly  ac- 

quired district  of  the  Boii,  the  fortresses  of 
**i8s!**'  I     Bononia  (565),  Mutina  (671),  and  Parma  (571) , 
the  colony  of  Mutina  had  been  instituted  befoie 
tlie  war  under  Hannibal,  but  that  war  had  interrupted  the 
completion  of  the  settlement.    The  institution  of  fortresses 

*  Aooording  to  the  account  of  Stmbo  these  Italian  Boii  were  driveo 
oy  the  RomaoB  over  the  Alpe,  and  from  them  proceeded  that  Boian  set- 
tlcmokt  in  what  ia  now  Hungary  between  the  Neuaicdlersee  and  the 
Plattensee,  which  was  att^icked  and  annihilated  in  thn  time  of  Augustui 
by  the  Getae  who  crossed  the  Danube,  but  which  bequeathed  to  this 
district  the  name  of  tiie  Boian  desert.  This  account  is  far  from  agree* 
ing  with  the  well-attested  representation  of  the  Roman  annals,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Romans  were  content  with  the  oession  of  half  the  tei^ 
ritory ;  and,  in  order  to  expl^n  the  disappearance  of  the  Italian  Boii, 
we  hare  really  uo  need  to  assume  a  violent  expulsion — ^the  other  Celtic 
peoples,  although  visited  to  a  far  loss  extent  by  war  and  colonization,  dis- 
appeared not  much  less  rapidly  and  totally  from  the  ranks  of  the  Italian 
nationa  On  the  other  hand,  other  accounts  suggest  the  derivation  of 
those  Boll  on  the  Plattensee  from  the  main  stock  of  tho  nation,  which 
formerly  had  its  seat  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  before  Germanic  tribes 
flushed  it  towards  the  south.  But  it  is  altogether  very  doubtful  whethel 
the  Boii,  whom  we  find  near  Bordeaux,  on  tho  Po,  and  in  Bohemia,  were 
really  scattered  branches  of  one  stock,  or  whether  this  is  not  an  instance 
of  mere  similarity  of  name.  The  hypothesis  of  Strabo  may  have  rested 
on  nothing  else  than  an  inference  from  the  similarity  of  name— an  in« 
ference  sach  as  the  ancients  drew,  often  without  due  reason,  in  the  ossf 
of  the  Cimbri.  Vi^neti,  and  o'hera. 
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was  associated,  as  was  always  the  case,  with  the  oonsti^cy 
tion  of  military  roads.  The  Flaminian  way  was  proloi^ged 
from  its  Dorthern  termination  at  Ariminum,  under  the 

name  of  the  Aeniilian  way,  to  Placentia  (5G7). 

Moreover,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Arretium  or 
Jie  Gassian  way,  which  perhaps  had  already  been  long  a 
munioipal  road,  was  taken  in  charge  and  constructed  anew 
m.  by  the  Roman  community  probably  in  588; 

i^  while  in  567  the  track  from  Arretium  over  the 

Apemiines  to  Bononia  as  far  as  the  new  Aemilian  road  had 
been  put  in  order,  and  furnished  a  shorter  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Po.  By  these 
comprehensive  measures  the  Apennines  were  practically 
superseded  as  the  boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Italian 
territories,  and  were  replaced  by  the  Po.  South  of  the  Po 
there  henceforth  prevailed  mainly  the  civic  constitution  of  ' 
the  Italians,  beyond  it  mainly  the  cantonal  constitution  of  ' 
the  Celts;  and,  if  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Po  was  still  designated  ager  Celticus^  it  was  but  an 
empty  name. 

In   the  north-western    mountain-land  of   Italy,  whose 
^^^         valleys  and .  hills  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the 

much-subdivided  Ligurian  stock,  the  Romans 
pursued  a  similar  course.  Those  dwelling  immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Amo  were  extirpated.  This  fate  befel 
chiefly  the  Apuani,  who  dwelt  on  the  Apennines  between 
the  Amo  and  the  Magra,  and  incessantly  plundered  on  the 
one  side  the  territory  of  Pisae,  on  the  other  that  of  Bo- 
nonia and  Mutina.  Those  who  did  not  fall  victims  in  tliat 
quarter  to  the  sword  of  the  Romans  were  transported  into 
y^  Lower  Italy  to  the  region  of  Beneventum  (574) ; 

^^  and  by  energetic  measures  the  Liguiian  nation, 

from  which  the  Romans  were  obliged  in  578  to 
recover  the  colony  of  Mutina  which  it  had  conquered,  was 
eompletdy  crushed  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
valley  of*  the  Po  from  that  of  the  Arno.    The  fortress  of 

Luna  (not  far  from  Spezzia),  established  in  577 

in  the  former  territory  of  the  Apuani,  protected 
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(.he  frontier  against  the  Ligurians,  just  as  Aquileia  did 
against  the  Transalpines,  and  gave  the  Romans  at  the  saipt 
time  an  excellent  port  which  heLcefbrth  became  the  usual 
station  for  the  passage  to  Massilia  or  to  Spain.  The  cot>* 
■truetion  of  the  coast  or  Aurelian  road  from  Rome  to  Luna, 
and  of  the  cross  road  carried  from  Luoa  hj  way  of  Flor* 
Mice  to  Arretium  between  the  Aurelian  and  Cassian  wajr% 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

With  the  more  western  Ligurian  tribes,  who  hdd  the 
Genoese  Apennines  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  there  were  in- 
cessant conflicts.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours,  w> 
customed  to  pillage  by  land  and  by  sea:  the  Pisans  and 
Massiliots  suffered  no  little  injury  from  their  incursions 
and  their  piracies.  But  no  permanent  results  were  gained 
amidst  these  constant  hostilities,  or  perhaps  even  aimed  at ; 
except  apparently  that,  with  a  view  to  have  a  oommunicsp 
tion  by  land  with  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain  in  addition 
to  the  regular  route  by  sea,  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
dear  the  great  coast  road  from  Luna  by  way  of  Massilia  to 
Emporiae,  at  least  as  fiir  as  the  Alps — beyond  the  Alps  it 
devolved  ou  the  Massiliots  to  keep  the  coast  navigation 
open  for  Roman  vessels  and  the  road  along  the  shore  open 
for  travellers  by  land.  The  interior  with  its  impassable 
valleys  and  its  rocky  fastnesses,  and  with  its  poor  but  dex- 
terous and  crafly  inhabitants,  served  the  Romans  mainly  as 
a  school  of  war  for  the  training  and  hardeliing  of  officers 
and  soldiers. 

Wars  as  they  are  called,  of  a  similar  character  with 
Qog^^of^  those  against  the  Ligurians,  were  ^aged  with 

•■■***'*^  the  Corsicans  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  who  retaliated 
for  the  predatory  expeditions  directed  agiunst  them  by  sud- 
den attacks  on  the  districts  along  the  coast  The  expedi- 
tion  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  the  Sardinians 
in  577  was  specially  held  in  remembrance,  not 
so  much  because  it  gave  ^  peace "  to  the  province,  as  be* 
cause  he  asserted  that  he  had  slain  or  captured  as. many  a6 
80,000  of  the  islanders,  and  dragged  slaves  thence  in  such 
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multitudes  to  Rome  that  "  as  cheap  as  a  Sardinian  "  became 
a  proverb. 

lo  Africa  the  policy  of  Rome  was  substantially  summed 
up  in  the  one  idea,  as  shortsighted  as  it  was 
narrow-minded,  that  she  ought  to  prevent  the 
re'/ival  of  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  ought  accordingly  to 
keep  the  unhappy  city  constantly  oppressed  and  apprehen 
sive  of  a  declaration  of  war  suspended  over  it  by  Rome 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  retain  their  territory 
oudiminished.  but  that  their  neighbour  Massinissa  should 
have  all  those  possessions  guaranteed  to  him  which  he  or 
his  predecessor  had  possessed  within  the  Carthaginibn 
bounds,  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  not  to  pre> 
vent,  but  to  provoke  disputes.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the 
Carthaginians  not  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  Rome ;  so 
that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  they  were  not 
even  entitled  to  expel  their  Numidian  neighbours  from  their 
own  undisputed  territory.  With  such  stipulations  and 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  African  frontier  questions  in 
general,  the  situation  of  Carthage  in  presence  of  a  neigh- 
bour equally  powerful  and  unscrupulous  and  of  a  liege  lord 
who  was  at  once  umpire  and  party  in  the  cause,  could  not 
but  be  a  painful  one ;  but  the  reality  was  worse  than  the 
worst  expectations.  As  early  as  561  Carthage 
found  herself  suddenly  assailed  under  frivolous 
pretexts,  and  saw  the  richest  portion  of  her  territory,  the 
province  of  Emporiae  on  the  lesser  Syrtis,  partly  plun* 
dered  by  the  Numidians,  partly  even  seized  and  retained 
by  them.  Encroachments  of  this  kind  were  multiplied ; 
the  level  country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Numidians, 
and  the  Carthaginians  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves 
in  the  larger  towns.  Within  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
Carthaginians  declared  in  582,  seventy  villages 
had  been  again  wrested  from  them  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  Embassy  after  embassy  was  despatched  tc 
Rome  ;  the  Carthaginians  adjured  the  Roman  senate  eithei 
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to  allow  them  to  defend  themselTe^  by  arms,  or  to  appoint 
a  court  of  arbitration  with  power  to  enforce  their  award,  oi 
to  regulate  the  fi'ontier  anew  that  they  might  at  least  learn 
once  for  all  how  much  they  were  to  lose ;  otherwise  it  were 
better  to  make  them  Boman  subjects  at  onoe  than  thus 
gradually  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  Libyans.  But  tii« 
Koman  government,  which  already  in  554  had 
held  forth  a  direct  prospect  of  extension  of  ter* 
ritory  to  their  client,  of  course  at  the  expense  of  Carthage, 
seemed  to  have  little  objection  that  he  should  himself  take 
the  booty  destined  for  him ;  they  moderated  at  times  the 
too  great  impetuosity  of  the  Libyans,  who  now  retaliated 
fully  on  their  old  tormentors  for  their  former  sufferings; 
but  it  was  in  reality  for  the  very  sake  of  inflicting  this  tor- 
ture that  the  Romans  had  assigned  Massinissa  as  a  neigh* 
bour  to  Carthage.  All  the  requests  and  complaints  had  no 
result,  except  that  Roman  commissions  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Africa  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  came  to 
no  decision,  or  that  in  the  negotiations  at  Rome  the  envoys 
of  Massinissa  pretended  a  want  of  instructions  and  the 
matter  was  adjourned.  Phoenician  patience  alone  waa  able 
to  submit  meekly  to  such  a  position,  and  even  to  exhibit 
towards  the  despotic  victors  every  attention  and  courtesy, 
solicited  or  unsolicited,  with  unwearied  perseverance.  The 
Carthaginians  especially  courted  Roman  favour  by  sending 
supplies  of  grain. 

This  pliability  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  however, 
„  .  .  was  not  mere  patience  and  resignation.  There 
was  still  m  Carthage  a  patriotic  party,  and  at  ita 
head  stood  the  man,  who,  wherever  fate  placed  him,  waa 
still  dreaded  by  the  Romans.  It  had  not  abandoned  tlie 
idea  of  resuming  the  struggle  by  taking  advantage  of  thosa 
complications  that  might  be  easily  foreseen  between  Roma 
and  the  eastern  powers ;  and,  as  the  failure  of  the  magnifi- 
ocnt  scheme  of  Hamilcar  and  his  sons  had  been  due  mainly 
to  the  Carthaginian  oligarohy,  the  chief  object  was  inter 
nally  to  reinvigt#ate  the  country  for  this  new  strugglet 
Reform  of      The  salutary  influence  of  adversity,  and  iIm 
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Sni^n'ooa^  dear,  noble,  and  conunanding  mind  of  Hann^ 
ftikotioii.  bal,  effected  political  and  financial  reforms  The 
oligarchy,  which  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  ite  guilty  fol 
lies  by  raising  a  criminal  process  against  the  great  general, 
charging  him  with  having  intentionally  abstained  from  tha 
capture  of  Rome  and  with  embezzlement  of  the  Italian  spoil 
—that  rotten  oligarchy  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Hanoi* 
M,  overthrown,  and  a  democratic  government  was  intro* 
duced  such  as  was  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  citi> 
zens  (before  559).  The  finances  were  so  rapid- 
ly reorganized  by  the  collection  of  arrears  and 
of  embezzled  moneys  and  by  the  introduction  of  better 
control,  that  the  contribution  due  to  Rome  could  be  paid 
without  burdening  the  citizens  with  any  extraordinary 
taxes.  The  Roman  government,  just  then  on  the  point  of 
beginning  its  critical  war  with  the  great  king  of  Asia,  ob- 
served the  progress  of  these  events,  as  may  easily  be  con* 
ceived,  with  apprehension ;  it  was  no  imaginary  danger  that 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  might  land  in  Italy  and  a  second  war 
under  Hannibal  might  spring  up  there,  while  the  Roman 
*  lesions  were  fish  tint;  in  Asia  Minor.  We  can 
flifiit.  scarcely,  therefore,  censure  the  Romans  for  send- 

vm,  ing  an  embassy  to  Carthage  (in  559)  which  waa 

charged,  in  all  probability,  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  The  spiteful  Carthaginian  oligarchs, 
who  sent  letter  afler  letter  to  Rome  to  denounce  to  the 
lUitional  foe  the  hero  who  had  overthrown  them  as  having 
enter*^  into  secret  communications  with  the  powers  un« 
friendly  to  Rome,  were  contemptible,  but  their  information 
was  probably  correct ;  and,  true  as  it  was  that  that  embassy 
involved  a  humiliating  confession  of  the  dread  with  whioh 
the  simple  shofete  of  Carthage  inspired  so  powerful  a  peo- 
ple, and  natural  and  honourable  as  it  was  that  the  proud 
conqueror  of  Zama  should  take  exception  in  the  senate  to 
10  humiliating  a  step,  still  that  confession  was  nothing  but 
the  simple  truth,  and  Hannibal  was  of  a  genius  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  none  but  sentimental  politicians  in  R4>me 
eooli  tolerate  him  longer  at  the  head  of  the  Catthaginiap 
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state.  The  marked  recognition  dius  accorded  to  him  b^ 
the  Roman  government  scarcely  took  himself  by  surprise^ 
As  it  was  Hannibal  and  not  Carthage  that  had  carried  on 
the  last  war,  so  it  waa  he  who  had  to  bear  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished.  The  Carthaginians  could  do  nothing  but  8ul> 
mit  and  be  thankful  tl.at  Hannibal,  sparing  them  the  greater 
disgrace  of  delivering  him  up  by  a  speedy  and  prudent 
flight  to  the  East,  left  to  his  ancestral  city  merely  the  lesser 
disgrace  of  banishing  its  greatest  citizen  for  ever  from  his 
native  land,  of  confiscating  his  property,  and  of  razing  his 
house.  The  profound  saying  that  those  are  the  favourites 
of  the  gods,  on  whom  they  lavish  infinite  joys  and  infinite 
sorrows,  thus  verified  itself  in  full  measure  in  the  case  of 
Hannibal. 

A  graver  responsibility  than  that  arising  out  of  iheii 
proceedings  against   Hannibal  attaches  to  the 
irxitatioa  la     Roman  government  for  their  persistence  in  sua* 
•rd«CM>'      pecting  and  tormenting  the  city  after  his  re- 
^^'  moval.     Parties  indeed  fermented  there  as  be* 

fore;  biit,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  extraordinary  man 
who  had  wellnigh  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the 
patriot  party  was  not  of  much  more  importance  in  Car- 
thage than  in  Aetolia  or  Achaia.  The  most  rational  of  the 
various  ideas  which  then  agitated  the  unhappy  city  was  be- 
yond doubt  that  of  attaching  themselves  to  Massinissa,  and 
of  converting  him  from  the  oppressor  into  the  protector  of 
the  Phoenicians.  But  neither  the  national  section  of  the 
patriots  nor  the  section  with  Libyan  tendencies  attained  the 
helm ;  on  the  contrary  the  government  remsined  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchs  friendly  to  Rome,  who,  so  far  as  Uiey 
did  not  altogether  renounce  thought  of  the  future,  clung  to 
the  single  idea  of  saving  the  material  prosperity  and  the 
aMnnmnal  freedom  of  Carthage  under  Roman  protection. 
With  this  state  of  matters  the  Romans  might  well  have 
been  content.  But  neither  the  multitude,  nor  tven  thft 
senators  of  the  average  stamp,  could  rid  themselves  of  the 
profound  alarm  produced  by  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ; 
%nd  'he  Roman  rnerchants  with  envious  ^es  beheld  the 
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oity  even  now,  when  its  political  power  was  gone,  possessed 
of  extensive  oomitleroial  dependencies  and  of  a  firmly  es* 
tablished   wealth  which    nothing  could   shake. 
Already  in  567  the  Carthaginian  goveniment 
ofibred  to  pay  up  at  once  the  whole  instalments  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  553 — an  offer  which  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  attached  fiir  more  importance  to  the 
having  Carthage  tributary  than  to  the  sums  of  money  them- 
selves, naturally  deelined,  and  only  deduced  from  it  the  con- 
viction that,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  the 
dty  was  not  ruined  and  was  not  capable  of  ruin.     Fresh 
reports  were  ever  circulating  throu^  Rome  as  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  faithless  Phoenicians.     At  one  time  it  was 
alleged  that  Aristo  of  Tyre  had  been  seen  in  Carthage  as 
an  emissary  of  Hannibal,  to  prepai*e  tile  citizens  for  the 
landing  of  an  Asiatic  war-fleet  (561) ;   at  an- 
other, that  the  council  had,  in  a  secret  nocturnal 
sitting  in  the  temple  of  tbe  Grod  of  Healing,  given  audience 
j^  to  the  envoys  of  Perseus  (581 ) ;   at  another 

there  was  talk  of  the  powerful  fleet  which  was 
17L  being  equipped  in  Carthage  for  the  Macedonian 

war  (588).  It  is  probable  that  these  and  similar 
re^rts  were  founded  on  nothing  more  than,  at  most,  indi- 
vidual indiscretions  ;  but  still  they  were  the  signal  for  new 
diplomatic  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  for 
new  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  and  the  idea 
gained  ground  the  more,  the  less  sense  and  reason  there  was 
in  it,  that  the  Carthaginian  question  would  not  be  settled 
without  a  third  Punic  war. 

While  the  power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  thus  declining 

MnmiiianM.  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  adoptiou,  just  as  it  had  long 
ago  sunk  in  their  original  home,  a  new  state 
grew  up  by  their  side.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa  has 
been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  inhabited  still, 
oy  a  people,  who  themselves  assume  the  name  of  Shilnh  or 
Tamaxigt,  whom  the  Greeks  and  Ron-ans  call  Nomades  or 
Numidians,  t.  e.  the  '*  pastoral "  people,  and  the  Arabs  call 
B^bers,  although  they  also  at  times  designate  them  as 
Vol.  II.-^ll 
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"*  shepherds  "  (Sh&wie),  and  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  givs 
the  name  of  Berbers  or  Kabyles.  This  psople  is,  so  &r  as 
its  language  has  been  hitherto  investigated,  related  to  no 
other  known  nation.  In  the  Carthaginian  period  these 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  dwelling  immediately 
around  Carthage  or  immediately  on  the  coast,  had  on  the 
vhole  maintained  their  independence,  and  had  also  substan^ 
daily  retained  their  pastoral  and  equestrian  life,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  lead  at  the  present  day  ;  although 
they  were  not  strangers  to  the  Phoenician  alphabet  and 
Phoenician  civilization  generally  (p.  18),  and  instances  oo* 
curred  in  which  the  Berber  sheiks  had  their  sons  educated 
in  Carthage  and  intermarried  with  the  fiimilies  of^the  Pho^ 
nician  nobility.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Ronfans  to 
have  direct  possessions  of  their  oWn  in  Africa ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  rear  a  state  there,  which  should  not  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  dispense  with  Roman  protection,  and  yet 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  down  the  power  of 
Carthage  now  that  it  was  restricted  to  Africa,  and  to  render 
all  freedom  of  movement  impossible  for  the  tortured' city. 
They  found  what  they  sought  among  the  native  princes. 
About  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war  the  natives  of  North 
Africa  were  subject  to  three  principal  kings,  each  of  whom, 
according  to  the  custom  there,  had  a  multitude  of  princes 
bound  to  follow  his  banner ;  Boochar  king  of  the  Maun, 
who  ruled  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  river  Molochath 
(now  Mluia,  on  the  boundary  between  Morocco  and  the 
French  territory) ;  Syphax  king  of  the  Massaesyli,  who 
ruled  from  the  last-named  point  to  the  ''  Perforated  Pro* 
montory,**  as  it  was  called  (Seba  Riis,  between  Djidjeli  and 
Bona),  in  what  are  now  the  provinces  of  Oran  and  Algiers ; 
and  Massinissa  king  of  the  Massyli,  who  ruled  from  the 
Tretum  Promontorium  to  the  boundary  of  Carihage,  in 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Constantino.  The  most  pow* 
erful  of  these.  Syphax  king  of  Siga,  had  been  vanquished 
in  the  last  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  and  carried 
away  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  His 
wide  dominions  were  mainly  giren  to  Massinissa ;  although 
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Vermina  the  sen  of  Syphax  by  humble  petition  recovered  a 
small  portion  of  his  father's  territory  from  th« 
Romans  (554),  he  was  unable  to  deprive  the 
earlier  ally  of  the  Romans  of  his  position  as  the  privileged 
oppressor  of  Carthage. 

Masstnissa  became  the  founder  of  the  Numidian  king^ 
dom ;  and  seldom  has  choice  or  accident  hit 
upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  fitted  for  his  post. 
In  body  sound  and  supple  up  to  extreme  old  age;  tern* 
porate  and  sober  like  an  Arab ;  capable  of  enduring  any 
fiidgue,  of  standing  on  the  same  spot  from  morning  to  eve- 
ning, and  of  sitting  four-and-twenty  hours  on  horseback ; 
tried  alike  as  a  soldier  and  a  general  amidst  the  romantic 
vicissitudes  of  his  youth  as  well  as  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Spain,  and  not  less  master  of  the  more  difficult  art  of  main* 
taining  discipline  in  his  numerous  household  and  order  in 
his  dominions ;  with  equal  unscrupulousness  ready  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  powerful  protector,  or  to  treatl 
under  foot  his  weaker  neighbour;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  accurately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Car- 
thage where  he  was  educated  and  had  been  on  familiar  terms 
in  the  noblest  houses,  as  he  was  Ailed  with  an  African  bittei^ 
ness  of  hatred  towards  his  own  and  his  people's  oppressors, 
— this  remarkable  man  became  the  soul  of  the  revival  of 
his  nation,  which  had  seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing,  and 
of  whose  virtues  and  faults  he  appeared  as  it  were  a  living 
embodiment.  Fortune  favoured  him,  as  in  everything,  so 
especially  in  the  fact,  that  it  allowed  him  time  for  his 
work.  He  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age 
(516-^5),  and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
retaining  to  the  last  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  one  year  old,  and 
possessing  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  strongest  man 
and  the  best  and  most  fortunate  king  of  his  age. 

We  have  already  narrated  how  palpably  the  Romans  in 
BxtMrioB  their  management  of  African  affairs  displayerl 
glji^f  their  studied  leaning  towards  Massinissa,  and 
VoBidiA.        ^Qyf  zealously  and  constantly  the  latter  availed 
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litmaelf  of  the  taoit  permisgion  to  enlarge  his  territory  at  tb« 
expense  of  Carthage.  The  whole  interior  to  the  border  of 
the  desert  fell  to  the  native  sorereign  as  it  were  of  its  own 
aeoord,  and  even  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bagradas  (Mejerda) 
with  the  rich  town  of  Vaga  became  subject  to  the  king ;  on 
the  coast  also  to  the  east  of  Carthage  he  oocopied  the  old 
Sidonian  city  of  Great  Leptis  and  other  districts,  so  that  his 
kingdom  stretched  from  the  Mauretanian  to  the  Cyrenaean 
frontier,  enclosed  the  Carthaginian  territory  on  every  sids 
by  land,  and  everywhere  pressed)  in  the  closest  vicinity,  on 
the  Phoenicians.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  be  looked  on 
Carthage  as  his  future  capital ;  the  Libyan  party  there  was 
significant.  But  it  was  not  only  by  the  dimiuution  of  iier 
territory  that  Carthage  au^red  injury.  The  roving  ^ep" 
herds  were  converted  by  their  great  king  into  another  peo- 
ple. After  the  example  of  the  king,  who  brought  the  fields 
under  cultivation  far  and  wide  and'  bequeathed  to  each  of  his 
sona  considerable  landed  estates,  his  subjects  also  began  to 
settle  and  to  practise  agriculture.  Aa  he  converted  Ins 
shepherds  into  settled  citizens,  he  converted  also  his  hordes 
of  plunderers  into  soldiers  who  were  deemed  by  Rome 
worthy  tx>  fight  side  by  side  with  her  legions ;  and  he  b^ 
queathed  to  his  sneoessors  a  richly-filled  treasury,  a  well- 
disciplined  army,  and  even  a  fleet  His  residence  Cirta 
(Constantine)  became  the  stirring  capital  of  a  powerful 
statej  and  a  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  civilisation,  which  was 
lealously  fostered  at  the  court  of  the  Berber  king — ^fostered 
perhaps  studiously  with  a  view  to  the  future  Cartliagino* 
Numidian  kingdom.  The  hitherto  degraded  Libyan  nation- 
riity  thus  rose  in  its  own  estimation,  and  the  native  manners 
and  language  made  their  way  even  into  the  old  Phoenician 
towns,  such  as  Great  Leptis.  The  Berber  began,  under  the 
aegis  of  Rome,  to  feel  himself  the  equal  or  even  the  supe^ 
rior  of  the  Phoenician ;  Carthaginian  envoys  at  Rome  had 
to  submit  to  be  told  that  they  were  aliens  in  Africa,  and 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Libyans.  The  Phoeuico* 
national  civilization  of  North  Africa,  which  still  retained 
life  and  vigour  even  imder  the  levelling  times  of  the  empir a 
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was  far  more  tbe  work  of  Massinissa  than  of  the  Carth^ 
glniana. 

fai  Spain  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  towns  along  th<i 
n«fifft««f  <^<>^^  B^^  AS  Emporiae,  Saguntum,  New  Car 
od^  in  thage,  Malaca,  and  Gades,  subiiiitted  to  the  Bo- 
inan  rule  the  more  readily,  that,  left  to  their 
own  reaourceSy  they  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  natives ;  as  foi  similar  reasons  Idas- 
ulia^  although  fiir  more  important  and  more  capable  of 
8elf-<]elence  than  tiiose  towns,  did  not  omit  to  secure  a  pow 
erful  support  in  case  of  need  by  closely  attaching  itself  to 
the  Bomans,  to  whom  it  was  in  return  y^ry  serviceable  as 
an  intermediate  station  between  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
natives,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  the  Bomans  endless 
trouble.  It  is  true  that  there  were  not  wanting  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  national  Iberian  civilization,  although  of  its 
special  character  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  acquire  any 
elear  idea.  We  find  among  the  Iberians  a  widely  diffused 
national  writing,  which  divides  itself  into  two  chief  kindsj 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  each 
of  these  was  probably  subdivided  into  various  branches : 
this  writing  seems  to  have  originated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  to  be  traceable  rather  to  the  old  Greek  than  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Turde- 
tani  (round  Seville)  possessed  lays  from  ye;ty  ancient  times, 
a  metrical  book  of  laws  of  6,000  verses,  and  even  historical 
records;  at  any  rate  this  tribe  is  described  as  the  most 
civilised  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  warlike ;  indeed,  it  regularly  carried  on  its  wars  by 
means  of  foreign  mercenaries.  To  the  same  region  prob- 
ably we  must  refer  Polybius'  descriptions  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  in  Spain 
»40  that,  in  the  absence  of  opportunity  of  export,  grain 
and  flesh  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices — ^and  of  the 
splendid  royal  palaces  with  golden  and  silver  jars  fiill  of 
^  barley  wine.''  At  least  a  portion  of  the  Spaniards,  mor» 
over,  aealously  embraced  the  elements  of  culture  which  the 
Romans  brought  along  with  them,  so  that  the  process  ol 
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Latinizing  made  more  rapid  progress  in  Spain  than  any 
where  else  in  the  transmarine  provinces.  For  examjfle, 
warm  baths  after  the  Italian  fashion  came  into  use  even  at 
this  peiiod  among  the  Katives.  Roman  money,  too,  was  to 
all  appearance  not  only  current  in  Spain  &r  earlier  than 
elsewhere  out  of  Italy,  but  was  imitated  in  Spanish  coius ; 
a  circumstance  in  some  measure  explained  by  the  rich 
silver-mines  of  the  country.  The  so-called  **  silver  of  Osca  *' 
(now  Huesca  in  Arragon),  t.  e,  Spanish  denarii  with  Iberian 
inscriptions,  is  mentioned  in  559 ;  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  their  coinage  cannot  be  placed 
much  later,  because  the  impression  is  imitated  from  that  of 
the  oldest  Roman  denarii. 

But,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  the 
culture  of  the  natives  may  have  so  fiir  prepared  the  way 
for  Roman  civilization  and  Roman  rule  that  these  encoun- 
tered no  serious  difficulties,  the  west  and  north  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior,  were  occupied  by  num& 
rous  tribes  more  or  less  barbarous,  who  knew  little  of  any 
kind  of  civilization — in  Intercatia,  for  instance,  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  was  still  unknown  about  GOO-^ 
and  who  were  on  no  better  terms  with  each 
other  than  with  the  Romans.  A  characteristic  trait  in  these 
free  Spaniards  was  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  men  and,  at 
least  to  an  equal  extent,  of  the  women.  When  a  mother 
sent  forth  her  son  to  battle,  she  roused  his  spirit  by  the 
recital  of  the  feats  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  fairest  maiden 
unasked  offered  her  hand  in  marriage  to  the  bravest  man. 
Single  combat  was  common,  both  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  for  the  settlement  of  lawsuits ; 
oven  disputes  among  the  relatives  of  princes  as  to  the  suc- 
cession were  settled  in  this  way.  It  not  unfrequently  hap> 
pened  that  a  well-known  warrior  confronted  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy  and  challenged  an  antagonist  by  name;  the 
defeated  champion  then  surrendered  his  mantle  and  sword 
(o  his  opponent,  and  even  entered  into  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  with  him.  Twenty  years  after  the 
dose  of  the  second  Punic  war.  the  little  Celtiberian  com 
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munity  of  G»mp1ega  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  sourcei 
of  the  Tagus)  sent  a  message  to  the  Roman  generul,  that 
unless  he  sent  to  them  for  every  man  that  had  fallen  a  horse, 
a  mantle,  and  a  sword,  it  would  fare  ill  with  him.  Proud 
of  their  military  honour,  so  that  they  frequently  could  not 
bear  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed,  the  Span- 
lards  were  nevertheless  disposed  to  follow  any  one  who 
■hould  enlist  their  services,  and  to  stake  their  lives  in  any 
foreign  quarrel.  The  summons  was  characteristic,  which  a 
Roman  general  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the 
country  sent  to  a  Celtiberian  band  fighting  in  the  pay  of  the 
Turdetani  against  the  Romans— either  to  return  home,  or  to 
enter  the  Roman  service  with  double  pay,  or  to  fix  time  and 
place  for  battle.  If  no  recruiting  officer  made  his  appear- 
ance, they  met  of  their  own  accord  in  free  bands,  with  the 
view  of  pillaging  the  more  peaceful  districts  and  even  of 
capturing  and  occupying  towns,  quite  after  the  manner 
of  the  Campanians.  Tlie  wildness  and  insecurity  of  the 
Inland  districts  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  being  sent 
into  the  interior  westward  of  Cartagena  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  severe  punishment,  and  that  in  periods  of 
any  excitement  the  Roman  commandants  of  Further  Spain 
took  with  them  escorts  of  as  many  as  6,000  men.  They 
are  still  more  clearly  shown  by  the  singular  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Greeks  and  their  Spanish  neighbours  in 
the  Graeco-Spanish  double  city  of  Emporiae,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Greek  settlers,  who  dwelt 
on  a  peninsula  separated  on  the  landward  side  from  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  took  care  that  this  wall 
■hould  be  guarded  every  night  by  a  third  of  their  dvi 
force,  and  that  one  of  the  superior  magistrates  should  con- 
stantly superintend  the  watch  at  the  only  gate ;  no  Spaniard 
was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  Greek  city,  and  the  Greeks 
conveyed  their  merchandise  to  the  natives  only  in  numerous 
and  well-escorted  companies. 

These  natives,  full  of  restlessness  and  fond  of  war— full 
^•"^  of  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  and  of  Don  Quixote— 
R^aansaad    were  uow  to  be  tamed  and,  if  possible,  civilized 
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ispiuUudt.  by  the  Romans.  Id  a  military  point  of  view 
the  task  was  not  difficult.  It  is  true  that  the  Spauiardi 
showed  themselves,  not  only  vhen  behind  the  walls  of  thei!i 
cities  or  under  the  leadership  of  Hannibal,  but  even  whec 
i^ft  to  themselves  and  in  the  open  field  of  battle,  no  con- 
temptible  opponents;  with  their  short  two-edged  swoid 
which  the  Iloroans  subsequently  adopted  from  them,  and 
their  formidable  assaulting  columns,  they  not  unfrequently 
made  even  the  Roman  legions  waver.  Had  they  been  able 
to  submit  to  military  discipline  and  to  political  combina- 
tion, they  might  perhaps  have  shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke 
imposed  on  them.  But  their  valour  was  rather  that  of  the 
guerilla  than  of  the  soldier,  and  they  were  utterly  void  of 
political  judgment.  Thus  in  Spain  there  was  no  serious 
war,  but  as  little  was  there  any  real  peaoe ;  the  Spaniards, 
as  Caesar  afterwards  very  justly  pointed  out  to  them,  never 
showed  themselves  quiet  in  peace  or  strenuous  in  war. 
£asy  as  it  was  for  a  Roman  general  to  scatter  a  host  of 
insurgents,  it  was  difficult  for  the  Roman  statesman  to 
devise  any  suitable  means  of  really  pacifying  and  civilizing 
Spain.  In  fact,  he  could  only  deal  with  it  by  palliative 
measures;  because  the  only  really  adequate  expedient,  a 
comprehensive  Latin  colonization,  was  not  accordant  with 
the  general  aim  of  Roman  policy  at  this  period. 

The  territory  whidi  the  Romans  acquired  in  Spain  in 
ThoBomaiu  ^®  course  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  from 
BMisuin  •  the  beginning  divided  into  two  masses-^the  prov* 
Mmy  in  ince  formerly  Carthaginian,  which  embraced  in 

the  first  instance  the  present  districts  of  Anda- 
lusia, Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  the  province  of 
the  Ebro,  or  the  modern  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  army  during  the  last  war.  Out  of 
these  territories  were  formed  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Further  and  Hither  Spain.  The  Romans  sought  gradually 
to  reduce  to  subjection  the  interior  corresponding  nearly 
to  the  two  Castiles,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Celtiberia,  while  they  were  content  witli 
checking  the  incursions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  weet^rt 
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provuiceSy  more  especially  those  of  Che  Lusitanians  in  tht 
modern  Portugal  and  the  Spanish  Eatremadora,  into  the 
Bornan  territory ;  with  the  tribes  on  the  north  coast,  the 
Gallaedans,  Asturians,  and  Cantabrians,  they  did  not  as  yet 
eome  into  contact  at  all.  The  territories  thus  won,  how« 
ever^  oould  not  be  maintained  and  secured  without  a  stand- 
ing garrison,  for  tbe  governor  of  Hither  Spain  had  no  small 
trouble  every  year  with  the  diastisement  of  tihe  Oeltib^ 
rians,  and  the  gorernor  of  the  more  remote  province  found 
similar  employment  in  repelling  the  Lusitanians.  It  was 
needful  aceordingly  to  maintain  in  Spain  a  Roman  army  of 
four  strong  l^ions,  or  about  40,000  men,  year  after  year , 
besides  which  the  general  levy  had  often  to  be  called  out  in 
the  distrielB  occupied  by  Rome,  to  reinforce  the  l^ons. 
This  was  of  great  importanee  for  two  reasons :  it  was  in 
Spain  that  the  military  occupation  of  the  land  first  became 
continuous,  at  least  on  any  great  scale ;  and  it  was  there 
consequently  that  the  military  service  acquired  a  permanent 
character.  The  old  Roman  custom  of  sending  troops  only 
where  the  exigencies  of  war  at  the  moment  required  them, 
and  of  not  keeping  the  men  called  to  serve,  except  in  very 
nerious  and  important  wars,  under  arms  for  more  than  a 
year,  was  found  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  tur- 
bulent and  remote  Spanish  provinces  beyond  the  sea;  it 
WHS  absolutely  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
these,  and  very  dangerous  evoi  to  relieve  them  extensively. 
Hie  Roman  burgesses  began  to  perceive  that  dominion  over 
a  foreign  people  is  an  annoyance  not  only  to  the  slavey  but 
to  the  master,  and  murmufed  loudly  r^arding  the  odious 
war<«enrice  of  Spain.  While  the  new  generals  with  good 
reason  refused  to  allow  the  relief  of  the  existing  corps  as  a 
whole,  the  men  mutinied  and  threatened  that,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  their  discharge,  they  would  take  it  of  their  own 
%coord. 

The  wars  themselves,  which  the  Romans  waged  in  Spain, 
were  but  of  subordinate  importance.  They  began  with  the 
very  departure  of  Scipio  (p.  106),  and  continued  as  long  m 
the  war  under  Hannibal  lasted.     After  the  peaoe  with  Car 
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thage  (in  553)  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  in 
the  peninsula;  but  only  for  a  short  tincie.  In 
557  a  general  insurrection  broke  out  in  both 
provinces ;  the  commander  of  the  Further  province  war 
hard  pressed ;  the  commander  of  Hither  Spain  was  com« 
pletely  defeated,  and  was  himself  slain.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  up  the  war  in  earnest,  and  although  in  the  mean 
time  the  able  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  had  mastered  the 
first  danger,  the  senate  resolved  in  559  to  send 
the  consul  Marcus  Gato  in  person  to  Spain.  On 
landing  at  Emporiae  he  actually  found  the  whole  of  Hithttr 
Spain  overrun  by  the  insurgents ;  with  difficulty  that  sea- 
port and  one  or  two  strongholds  in  the  interior  were  still 
held  for  Rome.  A  pitched  battle  took  place  between  tha 
insurgents  and  the  consular  army,  in  which,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  man  against  man,  the  Roman  military  skill  at 
length  decided  the  day  with  its  last  reserve.  The  whole  of 
Hither  Spain  thereupon  sent  in  its  submission :  so  little, 
however,  was  this  submission  meant  in  earnest,  that  on  a 
rumour  of  the  consul  having  returned  to  Rome  the  insur- 
rection immediately  recommenced.  But  the  rumour  was 
false ;  and  after  Gato  had  rapidly  reduced  the  communities 
which  had  revolted  for  the  second  time  and  sold  them  en 
masie  into  slavery,  he  decreed  a  general  disarming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Hither  province,  and  issued  orders  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  natives  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  pull  down  their  walls  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
No  one  knew  how  fiir  the  command  extended,  and  there  was 
no  Ume  to  come  to  any  understanding ;  most  of  the  com- 
munities complied ;  and  of  the  few  that  were  refractory  not 
many  ventured,  when  the  Roman  army  soon  appeared  be> 
fore  their  walls,  to  await  its  assault. 

These  energetic  measures  were  certainly  not  without 
permanent  effect.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  had  almost 
^sety  year  to  reduce  to  subjection  some  mountain  valley  or 
mountain  stronghold  in  the  *'  peaceful  province,"  and  the 
oonstant  incursions  of  the  Lusitanians  into  the  Further 
province  terminated  occasionally  in  the  severe  defeat  of  th« 
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Romans.     In  563,  for  instance,  a  Roman  avm^ 
was  obliged  after  heavy  loss  to  abandon  iti 
camp,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  into  the  more  trail* 
quil  districts.    It  was  not  till  after  a  victory  gained  by  the 
praetor  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  in  5(^,*  and  a 
second  still  more  considerable  gained  by  the  brave 
praetor  Gaius  Calpumius  beyond  the  Tagusover  the  Lusitiip 
nians  in  569,  that  quiet  for  some  time  prevailed. 
In  Further  Spain  the  hitherto  almost  nominal 
rule  of  the  Romans  uver  the  Celtiberian  tribes  was  con- 
verted into  something  more  real  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flao* 
cus,  who  after  a  great  victory  over  them  in  578 
compelled  at  least  the  adjacent  cantons  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  especially  by  his  successor  Tiberius  Gracchus 
179L  178.        (675,  576),  who  achieved  results  of  a  permanent 
QfBoehu.       character  not  only  by  his  arms,  by  which  he 
reduced  three  hundred  Spanish  townships,  but  still  more 
by  his  adroitness  in  adapting  himself  to  the  views  and 
habits  of  the  simple  and  haughty  nation.      He  induced 
Celtiberians  of  note  to  take  service  in  the  Roman  army, 
and  BO  created  a  class  of  dependents ;  he  assigned  land  to 
the  roving  tribes,  and  collected  them  in  towns — the  Spanish 
town  Graccurris  preserved    the  Roman's  name — and    so 
imposed  a  serious  check  on  their  freebooter  habits;    he 
regulated  the  relations  of  the  several  tribes  to  the  Romans 
by  just  and  wise  treaties,  and  so  stopped,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  springs  of  future  rebellion.     His  name  was  held  in 

*  The  following  decree  of  the  pnetor  Lndos  Aemilias  Paullas  has 
lecentlj  been  dieoovered  on  a  copper  tablet  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gibraltar,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Paris  M uaenm :  L,  AimUitu  L. 
f.  imjmraior  deertivit^  rUd  quel  Hadetiduni  [Haata  Regia,  not  far  from 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera]  tervti  in  turri  L^teuiana  [known  from  ooina  and 
Plln.  iiL  1,  16,  but  site  uncertain]  habitareiUy  Uiberei  ittnU.  Agrwh 
€ppkhunqu[$],  ^uod  ea  f^mpettate  pou  dwtentj  iUm  pouidmrt  haberegtn 
•ovMl,  dum  pofUft*  §muUu9gue  BamanuB  vellet.  A  if.  m  (lutreU,  a,d. 
XIL  k.  Febr.  [12th  Jan.  664  or  666  of  the  city].  This  is  tlie  oldest 
Boman  document  which  we  poasesa  in  the  original,  drawn  up  two  yeari 
earlier  than  the  well-known  edict  of  the  consals  of  668  in  referenoe  tc 
Jic  aUkir  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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grateful  remembrance  by  the  Spaniards,  and  comparative 
peace  henceforth  reigned  in  the  land,  although  the  CeM» 
berians  still  from  time  to  time  winced  under  the  yoke. 

The  system  of  administration  in  the  two  Spanish  prov 
Aa  1  t-*  inces  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Sicilo-Sardiniar 
tionof  province,  but  not  identical.     The  superintend 

ence  was  in  both  instances  vested  in  t\\o  aiix 
iliary  consuls,  who  were  first  nominated  in  557 
in  which  year  also  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  and  th€ 
definitive  organization  of  the  two  provinces  took  place. 
The  judicious  enactment  of  the  BaebliMi  law  (562  ?),  that  the 
Spanish  praetors  should  always  be  nominated 
for  two  years,  was  not  seriously  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  competition  for  the  highest 
magistracies,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of  the  jealous 
supervision  exercised  over  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  by 
the  senate;  and  in  Spain  also,  except  where  deviations 
occurred  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  Romans  ad- 
hered to  the  system  of  annually  changing  the  governors — a 
system  especially  injudicious  in  the  case  of  provinces  so 
remote  and  with  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  gain  an  ao* 
quaintance.  The  dependent  communitiea  were  universally 
tributary  ;  but,  instead  of  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  tenths 
and  customs,  in  Spain  fixed  payments  in  money  or  other 
contributions  were  imposed  by  the  Romans,  just  as  for- 
merly by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  several  towns  and 
tribes  :  the  collection  of  these  by  military  means  was  pro- 
hibited by  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  583,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Spani^  com- 
munities. Grain  was  not  furnished  in  thdr  case  6zoq>t  for 
oompensation,  and  even  then  the  governor  might  not  levy 
more  than  a  twentieth ;  besides,  conformably  to  the  just- 
mentioned  ordinance  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  w<ai 
bound  to  adjust  the  compensation  in  an  equitable  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation  of  the  Spanish  subjecto  tc 
furnish  contingents  to  the  Roman  armies  had  an  importance 
very  different  from  that  which  belonged  to  it  at  least  ir. 
peaceful  Sicily,  and  it  was  strictly  regulated  in  the  several 
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treaties.  The  right,  too,  of  coining  silver  money  of  the 
Roman  standard  appears  to  have  been  very  frequently  con- 
ceded to  the  Spanish  towns,  and  the  monopoly  of  coining 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  asserted  by  the  Roman 
government  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  Sicily.  Rome 
had  too  much  need  of  subjects  in  Spain,  not  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  caution  and  tenderness  in  the  introduction  and 
Ihe  working  of  the  provincial  constitution  there.  Among 
the  communities  specially  favoured  by  Rome  were  the 
great  cities  along  the  coast  of  Greek,  Phoenician,  or  Roman 
foundation,  such  as  Saguntum,  Gades,  and  Tarraco,  which, 
as  the  natural  pillars  of  the  Roman  rule  in  the  peninsula^ 
were  admitted  to  alliance  with  Rome.  On  the  whole,  Spain 
was  in  a  military  as  well  as  financial  point  of  view  a  bur- 
den rather  than  a  gain  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  and 
the  question  naturally  occurs,  Why  did  the  Roman  govern- 
ment^ whose  policy  at  that  time  evidently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  acquisition  of  countries  beyond  the  sea,  not  rid 
itself  of  so  troublesome  a  possession?  The  not  incon- 
siderable commercial  connections  of  Spain,  her  important 
iron-mines,  and  her  still  more  important  silver^mines  fam- 
ous from  ancient  times  even  in  the  &r  East  * — ^the  working 
of  which  Rome,  like  Carthage,  took  into  her  own  hands,  and 
the  management  of  which  was  specially  regulated  by  Mar- 
cus Cato  (559) — must  beyond  doubt  have  co- 
operated to  induce  its  retention ;  but  the  chief 
reason  of  the  Romans  for  retaining  the  peninsula  in  theii 
own  immediate  possession  was,  that  there  were  no  states  ir. 
that  quarter  of  similar  character  to  the  Massiliot  republic 
in  the  land  of  the  Celts  and  the  Numidian  kingdom  in 
Libya,  and  that  thus  they  could  not  abandon  Spain  without 
putting  it  into  the  power  of  any  adventurer  to  revive  the 
Spanish  empire  of  the  Barcides. 

*  1  Miioeab.  vifi.  8.    '*  And  Judas  beard  what  the  Romane  had  iow 
» the  land  of  Hiapania  to  beooaio  masten  of  the  silver  and  gokl  mln^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

tn   lABTERK   8TATB8   AKD  THE  8SC0ND   MJiCeDONIAH   WAB. 

The  work,  which   Alexander  king  of  Macedonia  had 
rheHfii.        begun  a  century  before  the  Romans  acquired 


their  first  footing  in  the  territory  which  he  had 
called  his  own,  had  in  the  course  of  time — while  adhering 
substantially  to  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  Hellenizing 
the  East-— dianged  and  expanded  into  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  Helleno-Asi«itic  states.  The  unconquerable  pro- 
pensity of  the  Greeks  for  migration  and  colonizing,  which 
had  formerly  carried  their  traders  to  Massilia  and  Cyrene, 
to  the  Nile  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  now  enabled  them  to 
retain  what  the  king  had  won  ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  sariasae^  Greek  civilization  peacefully  domiciled  itself 
everywhere  throughout  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Acha^ 
menidae.  The  officers,  who  divided  the  heritage  of  the 
great  commander,  gradually  settled  their  differences,  and  a 
system  of  equilibrium  was  established  whose  very  oscilla- 
tions manifest  some  sort  of  regularity. 

Of  the  three  states  of  the  fii*st  rank  belonging  to  this 
Thagnat  system — Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Egypt— -Mace* 
SSSSJOTtfi  donia  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  had  occupied 
'*^*  the  throne  since  534,  was  externally  at  least 

very  much  what  it  had  been  under  Philip  the  Second  the 
Cither  of  Alexander — a  compact  military  state  with  its 
finances  in  good  order.  On  its  northeiti  frontier  matters 
had  resumed  their  former  footing,  after  the  waves  of  the 
Gallic  inundation  had  rolled  away  ;  the  guard  of  the  fron- 
tier kept  the  Illyrian  barbarians  in  check  without  difficulty, 
ftt  least  in  ordinary  times.  In  the  south,  not  only  ^m 
Greece  in  general  dependent  on  Macedonia,  but  a  largo  pot^ 
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tion  of  it — including  all  Thessaly  in  its  widest  sense  from 
Olympus  to  the  Spercheius  and  the  peninsula  of  Magnesia, 
the  large  and  important  island  of  Euboea,  the  provinces  of 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Doris,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  isolated 
positions  in  Attica  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  such  as  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  Corinth,  Orchomenus,  Heraea,  the 
Triphylian  territory — ^was  directly  subject  to  Macedon  and 
received  Macedonian  garrisons ;  more  especially  the  three 
important  fortresses  of  Demetrias  in  Magnesia^  Chalcis  in 
Eaboea,  and  Ck>rinth,  '^  the  three  fetters  of  the  Hellenes.** 
But  the  strength  of  the  state  lay  above  all  in  its  hereditary 
soil,  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  population,  indeed, 
of  that  extensive  territory  was  remarkably  scanty ;  Mac^ 
donia,  putting  forth  all  her  energies,  was  scarcely  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  as  many  men  as  were  contained  in  an 
ordinary  consular  army  of  two  legions ;  and  it  was  unmis* 
takeably  evident  that  the  land  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  depopulation  occasioned  by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  while  in  Greece  proper  the 
moral  and  political  raergy  of  the  people  had  decayed,  the 
day  of  national  vigour  seemed  to  have  gone  by,  life  ap> 
peared  scarce  worth  living  for,  and  even  the  better  spirits 
there  spent  their  time  over  tbe  wine-cup,  in  fencing  with 
their  rapiers,  or  in  study  by  the  midnight  lamp ;  while  in 
the  East  and  Alexandria  the  Greeks  were  able  perhaps  to 
disseminate  elements  of  culture  among  the  dense  native 
population  and  to  diffuse  among  that  population  their  Ian* 
guage  and  their  loquadty,  their  science  and  pseudo-science, 
but  were  barely  sufficient  in  point  of  number  to  supply  the 
nations  with  officers,  statesmen,  and  school-masters,  and 
were  far  too  few  to  form  even  in  th^  cities  a  middle-class 
of  the  pure  Greek  type ;  there  still  existed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  northern  Greece  a  goodly  portion  of  the  old 
national  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  warriors  of  Mara- 
thon.  Hence  arose  the  confidence  with  which  the  Mace- 
donians, Aetolians,  and  Acamanians,  wherever  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  East,  claimed  and  obtained  acknowl- 
edgment  of  their  superiority ;  and  hence  the  transcendeni 
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position  whicli  they  occupied  at  the  oourt8  of  Alezandrie 
and  Antioch.  There  is  a  characteristic  story,  that  on  Aley 
andrian  who  had  lived  for  a  considerable  time  ia  Macedonia 
and  had  adopted  the  manners  and  the  dress  of  that  country 
OD  returning  to  his  native  city,  looked  upon  himself  as  b 
Oian  and  upon  the  Alexandrians  as  little  better  than  slaves. 
This  sturdy  vigour  and  unimpaired  national  spirit  were 
turned  to  peculiarly  good  account  by  the  Haoedoniaos,  aa 
the  moat  powerful  and  beat  organized  of  the  atatea  of 
northern  Greece.  There,  no  doubt,  abaolutiam  had 
emerged  in  opposition  to  the  old  conatitution,  which  to 
some  extent  recognized  different  eatatea ;  but  aovereign  and 
aubject  by  no  means  stood  towards  each  other  in  Macedonia 
as  they  stood  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  the  people  still  felt 
itself  independent  and  free.  In  steadfast  resistance  to  the 
public  enemy  under  whatever  name,  in  unahaken  fidelity 
towards  their  native  country  and  their  hereditary  govern- 
ment, and  in  persevering  courage  amidst  the  severest  trials, 
no  nation  in  ancient  history  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  people  as  the  Macedonians;  and  the  almost 
miraculous  regeneration  of  the  state  after  the  Gallic  invasion 
redounds  to  the  imperishable  honour  of  its  leaders  and  of 
the  people  whom  they  led. 

The  second  of  the  great  states,  Asia,  was  nothing  but 
Persia  superficially  remodelled  and  Hellenized 
— ^the  empire  of  "  the  king  of  kings,**  as  its  maa* 
ter  was  wont  to  call  himaelf  in  a  style  characteristic  at  ones 
of  his  arrogance  and  of  his  weakness — ^witfa  the  same  pre- 
tensions to  rule  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Punjab^  and 
with  the  same  diajointed  organization;  an  aggregate  of 
dependent  atatea  in  various  degreea  of  dependence^  of  iuaub* 
ordinate  satrapies,  and  of  hal^free  Greek  citiea.  In  Asia 
Minor  more  especially,  which  was  nominally  included  in 
the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  the  whole  north  coast  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  interior  were  practically  in  the 
hands  of  native  dynastiea  or  of  the  Celtic  hordea  that  had 
penetrated  thither  from  Europe ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  weat  was  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
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and  the  islands  Hud  coast  towns  were  some  of  toem  Egyp 
tian,  some  of  them  free ;  so  that  little  more  was  left  to  the 
great  king  than  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia, 
and  a  gsreat  number  of  titular  claims,  not  easily  made  good, 
against  free  cities  and  princes — exactly  similar  in  character 
U>  the  sovereignty  of  the  German  emperor,  i^  his  day, 
beyond  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  strength  of  the 
empire  was  ^xpended  in  vain  endeavours  to  expel  the 
Egyptians  from  the  provinces  along  thjs  poast ;  in  frontier 
strife  with  the  eastern  peoples,  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians  \ 
in  feuds  with  the  Celts,  who  to  the  misfortune  of  Asia 
Minor  had  settled  within  its  bounds ;  in  constant  efforts  to 
cheek  the  attempts  of  the  eastern  satraps  and  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  to  achieve  their  independence ;  and  in 
fiunily  quarrels  and  insurrections  of  pretenders.  None 
indeed  of  the  states  founded  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
were  free  from  such  attempts,  or  from  the  other  horrors 
which  absolute  monarchy  in  degenerate  times  brings  in  its 
train.;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Asia  these  evils  were  moro 
injurious  thau  elsewhere,  because,  from  the  lax  composition 
of  the  empire,  they  usually  led  to  the  severance  of  particu* 
lar  portions  from  it  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

In  marked  contrast  to  Asia,  £!gypt  formed  a  consoli- 
^^  dated  and  united  state,  in  which  the  intelligent 

statecraft  of  the  first  Lagidae,  skilfully  availing 
itself  of  ancient  natir>nal  and  religious  precedent,  had  estab- 
lished a  completely  absolute  cabinet  government,  and  in 
which  even  the  worst  misrule  failed  to  provoke  any  attempt 
either  at  emancipation  or  disruption.  Very  different  from 
the  Macedonians,  whose  national  attachment  to  royalty  was 
based  upon  their  personal  dignity  and  was  itB  political 
expression,  the  rural  population  in  Egypt  was  wholly  pa» 
«ive;  Uie  capital  on  the  other  hand  was  everything,  and 
that  capital  was  a  dependency  of  the  court.  The  remissness 
and  indolence  of  its  rulers,  accordingly,  paralyzed  the  state 
in  Egypt  still  more  than  in  Macedonia  and  in  Asia ;  wliile 
on  the  other  hand  when  wielded  ly  men,  like  the  first 
Ptolemy  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  such  a  state  machin« 
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proved  itself  extremely  useful.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Egypt  as  compared  with  its  two  great  rivals 
that  its  policy  did  not  grasp  at  shadows,  but  pursued 
definite  and  attainable  objects.  Macedonia,  the  home  of 
Alexander,  and  Asia,  the  land  where  he  had  established  his 
throne,  never  ceased  to  regard  themselves  as  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  Alexandrine  monarchy  and  more  or  less 
loudly  asserted  their  claim  to  represent  it  at  least,  if  not  to 
restore  it.  The  Lagidae  never  tried  to  found  a  universal 
empire,  and  never  dreamt  of  conquering  India ;  but,  by 
way  of  compensation,  they  drew  the  whole  traffic  between 
India  and  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Phoenician  ports  to 
Alexandria,  and  made  Egypt  the  first  commercial  and  mari* 
time  state  of  this  epoch,  and  the  mistress  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  of  its  coasts  and  islands.  It  is  a  signi 
ficant  fact,  that  Ptolemy  III.  Euei^etes  voluntarily  restored 
all  his  conquests  to  Seleucus  CaHinicus  except  the  seaport 
of  Antioch.  Partly  by  this  means,  partly  by  its  favourable 
geographical  situation,  Egypt  attained,  with  reference  to  the 
two  continental  powers,  an  excellent  military  position  either 
for  defence  or  for  attack.  While  an  opponent  even  in  the 
full  career  of  success  was  hardly  in  a  position  seriously  to 
threaten  Egypt,  which  was  almost  inaccessible  on  any  side 
to  land  armies,  the  Egyptians  were  able  by  sea  to  establish 
themselves  not  only  in  Gyrene,  but  also  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Oyclades,  on  the  Phoenico-Syrian  coast,  on  the  whole  south 
and  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  in  Europe  on  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  By  their  unexampled  skill  in  tumfng 
to  account  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  for  the  direct  beiieiit 
of  the  treasury,  and  by  a  financial  system — equally  saga- 
cious and  unscrupulous— earnestly  and  adroitly  calculated  to 
faster  material  interests,  the  court  of  Alexandria  was  con* 
stantly  superior  to  its  opponents  even  as  a  moneyed  power. 
Lastly,  the  intelligent  munificence,  with  which  the  Lagidae 
encouraged  the  tendency  of  the  age  towards  earnest  inquiry 
in  all  departments  of  enterprise  and  of  knowledge,  skilfully 
confining  such  inquiries  within  the  bounds  of  absolute  mon 
arthy  and  entwining  them  with  its  interests,  was  productive 
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of  direct  advantage  to  the  state,  whose  ship-building  and 
niachiue-making  showed  traces  of  the  beneficial  influence  a 
Alexandrian  mathematics ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  ren 
dered  that  new  development  of  intellectual  power— the 
most  important  and  the  greatest,  which  the  Hellenic  natioc 
•Iter  its  political  dismemberment  produced — subservient,  so 
Sir  as  it  would  consent  to  be  serviceable  at  all,  to  the  Alex* 
andrian  court.  Had  the  empire  of  Alexander  continued  tc 
stand,  Greek  science  and  art  would  have  found  a  state 
worthy  and  capable  of  containing  them.  Now,  when  the 
nation  had  fallen  to  pieces,  a  learned  cosmopolitanism  grew 
up  in  it  luxuriantly,  and  was  very  soon  attracted  -by  the 
magnet  of  Alexandria,  where  scientific  appliances  and  col- 
lections were  inexhaustible,  where  kings  composed  tragedies 
and  ministers  wrote  commentaries  on  them,  and  where  pen* 
aions  and  academies  flourished. 

The  mutual  relations  of  the  three  great  states  are  evi« 
dent  from  this  description.  The  maritime  power,  which 
ruled  the  coasts  and  monopolized  the  sea,  was  necessarily 
led  after  the  first  great  success — ^the  political  separation  of 
the  European  from  the  Asiatic  continent — to  direct  its 
further  efforts  towards  the  weakening  of  the  two  great 
states  on  the  mainland,  and  consequently  towards  the  pro- 
tection of  the  several  minor  states;  whereas  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  while  regarding  each  other  as  rivals,  recognized 
above  all  their  common  adversary  in  Egypt,  and  combined, 
or  at  any  rate  should  have  combined,  against  it. 

Among  the  states  of  the  second  rank,  merely  an  indi- 
rect importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  contact 
«oiD»of  between  the  East  and  the  West,  attached  in  the 

first  instance  to  that  series  of  states  which, 
stretching  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Hellespont,  occupied  the  interior  and  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  Minor :  Atropatene  (in  the  modem  Aderbijan,  south- 
west of  the  Caspian),  next  to  it  Armenia,  Cappadocia  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Pontus  on  the  south-east,  and  Bi< 
thynia  on  the  south-west,  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  All  of 
these  were  fragments  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  and  wcrf 
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ruleii  by  Oriental,  ipostly  old  Persian,  dynft8tie»-*the  rcy 

mote  mountain-land  of  Atropatene  in  particular  was  Um 

true  asylum  of  the  ancient  Persian  ay  stem,  over  which  eroi 

the  expedition  of  Alexander  had  awept  without  loaying  f 

trace*— and  all  were  in  the  same  relation  of  temporary  and 

superficial  dependence  on  the  Greek  dynasty,  whidi  bad 

•aken  or  wished  to  take  the  place  of  the  great  kings  in  Asia. 

Of  greater  importance  in  its  general  relations  was  the 

Celtic  state  in   the   interior  of   Asia    Minor. 
i*iifl  f^ifai 

of  AiU         There,  intermediate  between  Bithynii^i  Paphla* 
^'  gonia,  Cappadocia,   and  Phrygia,   three  Celtic 

tribes*— the  Tolistobogi,  the  Tectosages,  And  Trocml — bad 
settled,  without  abandoning  either  their  native  language  and 
manners  or  their  constitution  and  their  trade  as  freebooters. 
The  twelve  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  pr«* 
side  over  each  of  the  four  cantons  in  each  of  the  three 
tribes,  formed,  with  their  council  of  300  men,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation,  and  assembled  at  the  ^  holy  place  ^ 
{Drunemeium\  especially  for  the  pronouncing  of  capital 
sentences.  Singular  as  this  cantonal  constitution  of  the 
Celts  appeared  to  the  Asiatics,  equally  atrange  seemed  to 
them  the  adventurous  and  marauding  habits  of  the  northern 
intruders,  who  on  the  one  hand  fumislied  their  unworlike 
neighbours  with  mercenaries  for  every  war,  and  on  the 
other  plundered  or  levied  contributions  from  the  surround- 
ing districts.  These  rude  but  vigorous  barbarians  were  the 
general  terror  of  the  effeminate  surrounding  nations^  and 
oven  of  the  great  kings  of  Asia  themselves,  who,  after  sev- 
eral Asiatic  armiea  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Celts  and 
king  Antiochufi  I.  Soter  had  even  lost  his  life  in 
conflict  with  them  (498),  i^reed  At  last  to  pay 
iliem  tribute. 

In  consequence  of  bold  and  successful  measures  of  oppo- 
sition to  these  Gallic  hordes,  Attalus.  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Pergamus,  received  the  royal  title 
from  his  native  city  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  posterity. 
This  new  court  was  in  miniature  what  that  of  Alexandria 
was  on  a  great  scale.     Here  too  the  promotion  of  material 
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interests-  and  the  fostering  of  art  atid  literatare  formed  th« 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  government  pursued  a  cautious 
and  sober  cabinet  policy,  the  miun  object  of  which  was  on 
the  one  hand  to  weaken  its  two  dangerous  continental 
neighbouTSy  on  the  other  to  establish  an  independent  Greek 
fltate  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  A  well-filied  treasury 
eoiitributed  greatly  to  the  importance  of  these  rulers  of 
Pergamusu  They  advanoed  considerable  sums  to  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  repayment  of  which  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  conditions  of  peace.  They  succeeded  even 
in  gaining  territory  in  this  way ;  Aegina,  for  instance,  which 
the  allied  Romans  and  Aetolians  had  wrested  in  the  last 
war  from  Philip's  allies,  the  Achaeans,  was  sold  by  the 
Aetolians,  to  whom  it  fell  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  Attalus 
for  30  talents  (£7,800).  But,  notwithstanding  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  court  and  the  royal  title,  the  commonwealth  of 
Pergamus  always  retained  something  of  an  urban  char» 
acter ;  and  in  its  policy  it  usually  went  along  with  the  fret 
cities,  Attalus  hinwelf^  the  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  of  antiquity, 
remained  throughout  life  a  wealthy  burgher ;  and  the  family 
life  of  the  Attalid  house,  from  which  harmony  and  cordial* 
ity  were  not  banished  by  the  royal  title,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  dissolute  and  scandalous  behaviour  of  more 
aristocratic  dynasties. 

In  European  Greece — exclusive  of  the  Roman  po8se»> 
^^^  sions  on  the  west  coast,  in  the  most  important 

of  which,  particularly  Corey  ra,  Roman  magi» 
trates  appear  to  have  resided  (p.  91),  and  the  territory 
directly  subject  to  Macedonia — ^the  poyrers  more  or  less  in 
t  position  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own  were  the  Epirots, 
Aoarnaaians,  and  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece,  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Athenians  in  central  Greece,  and  the  Achaeans, 
Lacedaemonians,  Messenians,  and  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
^,1,0^  nesus.     Among  these,  the  republics  of  the  Epi- 

^Jjjjy^j^^,^    rots,  Acarnanians,  and  Boeotians  were  in  vari 
t'^^'^  ous  ways  closely  knit  to  Macedonia — the  Acar* 

nanians  more  especially,  because  it  was  only  Macedonian 
protecticMi  that  en&Ued  them  to  cscspe  the  destruction  witfc 
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which  they  were  threatened  by  the  Aetolians;  none  of 
them  were  of  any  consequence.  Their  internal  condition 
was  very  various.  The  state  of  things  may  to  some  extent 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  Boeotians— where^ 
it  is  true,  matters  reached  their  worst — it  had  become  <^u»- 
torLary  to  make  over  every  property,  which  did  notdeedend 
to  heirs  in  the  direct  line,  to  the  sysHHa  ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  candidates  for  the  public  magistracies,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  primary  condition  of  election  was  that  they 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  allow  any  creditor,  least  of 
all  a  foreign  one,  to  sue  his  debtor. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  support 
The  Athe-  against  Macedonia  from  Alexandria,  and  were  in 
aiaDi.  close  league  with  the  Aetolians.    But  they  too 

were  totally  powerless,  and  hardly  anything  save  the  hale 
of  Attic  poetry  and  art  distinguished  these  unworthy  repr^ 
sentatives  of  a  glorious  past  from  a  number  of  petty  town 
of  the  same  stamp. 

The  power  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy  manifested  a 
TheAeto-  greater  vigour.  The  energy  of  the  northerr 
liaas.  Greek  character  was  still  unbroken  there,  al 

though  it  had  degenerated  into  a  reckless  impatience  of  dis- 
cipline and  control.  It  was  a  public  law  in  Aetolia,  that  an 
Aetolian  might  serve  as  a  mercenary  against  any  state. 
even  against  a  state  in  alliance  with  his  own  country  ;  and; 
when  the  other  Greeks  ui^ently  besought  them  to  redress 
this  scandal,  the  Aetolian  diet  declared  that  Aetolia  might 
sooner  be  removed  from  its  place  than  this  principle  from 
their  national  code..  The  Aetolians  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  Greek  nation,  had  they  nut  inflicted 
still  greater  injury  on  it  by  their  system  of  organized  rob- 
bery, by  their  thorough  hostility  to  the  Achaean  confede* 
racy,  and  by  their  unhappy  antagonism  to  the  great  state 
•)f  Macedonia. 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Achaean  league  had  united  ths 
Y^  best  elements  of  Greece  proper  in  a  confederacy 

AAaaaiM.  based  on  civilization,  national  spirit,  and  peace' 
ful  preparation  for  self-defence.    But  the  vigour  and  mort 
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especially  the  military  efficiency  of  the  league  had,  notwitli- 
standing  its  outward  enlargement,  been  arrested  by  the 
selfish  diplomacy  of  Aratus.  The  unfortunate  variances 
with  Sparta,  and  the  still  more  lamentable  invocation  of 
Macedonian  interference  in  the  Peloponneeus,  had  so  com* 
pletely  subjected  the  Achaean  league  to  Macedonian  su* 
premacy,  that  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  country  thence* 
forward  received  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Philip  was  annually  taken  there. 

The  policy  of  the  weaker  states  in  the  Peloponnesus^ 
Bpute,  Kill,    ^'^^9  Messene,  and  Sparta,  was  determined  by 


their  ancient  enmity  to  the  Achaean  lesgue— an 
enmity  specially  fostered  by  disputes  regarding  their  fron- 
tiers— and  their  tendencies  were  Aetolian  and  anti-Macedo- 
nian, because  the  Achaeans  took  part  with  Philip.  The 
only  one  of  these  states  possessing  any  importance  was  the 
Spartan  military  monarchy,  which  after  the  death  of  Macha^ 
nidas  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  Nabis.  With  ever- 
increasing  hardihood  Nabis  leaned  on  the  support  of  vaga- 
bonds and  itinerant  mercenaries,  to  whom  he  assigned  not 
only  the  houses  and  lands,  but  also  the  wives  and  children, 
:>t  the  citizens ;  and  he  assiduously  maintained  connections, 
and  even  entered  into  an  association  for  the  joint  prosecu- 
tion  of  piitu^y,  with  the  great  refuge  of  mercenaries  and 
pirates,  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  possessed  some  town- 
ships. His  predatory  expeditions  by  land,  and  the  piratical 
vessels  which  he  maintained  at  tbd  promontory  of  Malea, 
were  dreaded  far  and  wide ;  he  was  personally  hated  for  his 
baseness  and  cruelty ;  but  his  rule  was  ^tending,  and  aboat 
:he  time  of  the  battle  of  Zama  he  had  even  succeeded  in 
gfuning  possession  of  Messene. 

Lastly,  the  most  independent  position  among  the  inter- 
mediate statics  was  held  by  the  free  Greek  mer- 
aM^ok  cantile  cities  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea ;  they  formed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  brightest  elements  in  the  confused  and  multifari 
ous  picture  which  was  presented  by  the  Hellenic  state  8\  a 
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tem.  Three  of  them,  in  particular,  had  after  Alexiiiider^i 
death  regained  their  full  freedom,  and  by  the  activity  of 
their  maritime  oommeroe  had  attained  to  respectable  politi 
cai  power  and  even  to  considerable  territorial  possessions ; 
namely,  Byzantium  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  rendered 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  the  transit  dues  which  she  levied 
atid  by  the  important  com  trade  carried  on  with  the  Black 
Sea,  Cyzions  on  die  Asiatic  side  of  the  Propontis,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Miletus,  maintaining  the  closest 
^.^^  relations  with  the  court  of  Pergamos ;  and  lastly 

and  above  all,  Rhodes.  The  Rhodions,  who  im- 
mediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander  had  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  had,  by  their  favourable  position  for 
commerce  and  navigation,  secured  the  carrying  trade  of  all 
the  eastern  Mediterranean ;  and  their  well-handled  fleet,  as 
well  as  the  tried  courage  of  the  citizens  in  the 
fiimous  siege  of  450,  enabled  them  in  that  age 
of  promiscuous  and  ceaseless  hostilities  to  become  the  pru- 
dent and  energetic  representatives  and,  when  occasion  re^ 
quired,  champions  of  a  neutral  commercial  policy.  They 
compelled  the  Byzantines,  for  instance,  by  force  of  arms  to 
concede  to  the  vessels  of  Rhodes  exemption  from  the  tran- 
sit dues  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  they  did  not  permit  the  dy- 
nast of  Pergamus  to  dose  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand  they  kept  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  aloof  from 
land  warfare,  although  they  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
possessions  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Caria;  where  war 
could  not  be  avoided,  they  carried  it  on  by  means  of  merce- 
naries. With  their,  neighbours  on  all  sides  they  were  in 
friendly  relations — with  Syracuse,  Macedonia,  Syria,  but 
more  especially  with  Egypt — ^and  they  enjoyed  high  con- 
si  leration  at  these  courts,  so  that  their  mediation  was  not 
unfrequently  invoked  in  the  wars  oi  the  great  states.  But 
they  interested  themselves  specially  on  behalf  of  the  Greek 
maritime  cities,  which  were  so  numerously  spread  along  tlio 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  »nd  Pergamus, 
ss  well  as  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  that  had 
been  wrested  by  Egypt  from  (he  Seleucidae ;  surh  as  fi^ 
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tiope,  Heradeia  Pontica,  Ciusy  LampaacuSy  Abydce,  Mity- 
lene,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Samoa,  Halicarnaasua  and  various 
others.  All  these  were  in  substance  free  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  lords  of  the  soil  except  to  request  oonfirma^ 
tion  of  their  privileges  and,  at  most,  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute:  such  encroachments,  as  from  time  to  time  were 
ihreateoed  by  the  dynasts,  they  skilfully  warded  off  some- 
times by  cringing,  sometimes  by  strong  measures.  In  this 
case  the  Rhodians  were  their  diief  auxiliaries;  they  em* 
phatically  supported  Sinope,  for  instance,  against  Mithra* 
dates  of  Pontus.  How  firmly  amidst  the  quarrels,  and  by 
means  of  the  very  di£ferenoes,  of  the  monarchs  the  liberties 
of  these  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  established,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  the  dispute  between  Antiochus  and  the  Bo- 
mans  some  years  after  this  time  related  not  to  the  freedom 
of  these  cities  in  itself  but  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  ask  confirmation  of  their*  charters  from  the  king  or 
not.  This  league  of  the  cities  was,  in  its  peculiar  attitude 
towards  the  lords  of  the  soil  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  a 
formal  Hanseatic  association,  headed  by  Rhodes,  which 
negotiated  and  stipulated  nx  treaties  for  itself  and  its  allies. 
This  league  upheld  the  freedom  of  the  cities  against  monar- 
ohical  interests ;  and  while  wars  raged  around  their  walls, 
public  spirit  and  dvic  prosperity  were  sheltered  in  eoui* 
parative  peace  within,  and  art  and  science  flourished  without 
the  risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  dissolute  sol- 
diery or  of  being  corrupted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  court. 
Sudi  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  East,  at  the  time 
when  the  wall  of  political  separation  between 
Of  ifooed?  the  East  and  the  West  was  broken  down  and 
'  the  Eastern  powers,  Philip  of  Macedonia  lead- 

ing the  way,  were  induced  to  interfere  in  the  relations  of 
the  West.     We  have  already  set  forth  to  some  extent  the 
origin  of  this  interfei'enoe  and  the  course  of  the  first  Mace* 
donian  war  (540-^9) ;   and  we  have  pointed 
out  what  Philip  might  have  accomplished  during 
the  second  Punio  war,  and  how  little  of  all  that  Hannibal 
was  entitled  to  expect  and  to  count  on  was  really  fulfilled. 
Vol.  n.— 12 
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A  fresh  illustration  had  been  afforded  of  the  truth,  that  of 
all  haphazards  none  is  more  hazardous  than  an  absolute 
hereditary  monarchy.  Philip  was  not  the  man  whom 
Macedonia  at  that  time  required ;  yet  his  gifts  were  lai 
from  insignificant  He  was  a  genuine  Icing,  in  the  best  and 
worst  sense  of  the  term.  A  strong  desire  to  rule  in  per 
son  and  unaided  was  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character , 
he  was  proud  of  his  purple,  but  he  was  no  less  proud  of 
other  gifts,  and  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  He  not  only 
showed  the  valour  of  a  soldier  and  the  eye  of  a  general 
but  he  displayed  a  high  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  public 
afikirs,  whenever  his  Macedonian  sense  of  honour  was 
offended.  Full  of  intelligence  and  wit,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  whom  he  wished  to  gain,  especially  of  the  men  who 
were  ablest  and  most  refined,  such  as  Flamininus  and  Scipio ; 
he  was  a  pleasant  boon  companion  and,  not  by  virtye  of  his 
rank  alone,  a  dangerous  wooer.  But  he  was  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  flagitious  characters, 
which  that  shameless  age  produced.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  he  feared  none  save  the  gods ;  but  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  gods  were  those  to  whom  his  admiral 
Dioaearchus  regularly  offered  sacrifice— ungodliness  {Ase- 
beta)  and  lawlessness  {Paranomia).  The  lives  of  his  ad- 
visers and  of  the  promoters  of  his  schemes  possessed  no 
sacredness  in  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  disdain  to  pacify  his  in- 
dignation  against  the  Athenians  and  Attalus  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  venerable  monuments  and  illustrious  works  of  art ; 
it  is  quoted  as  one  of  his  maxims  of  state,  that  "  whoever 
puts  to  death  the  father  must  also  kill  the  sons."  Perhaps 
cruelty  was  not,  strictly,  a  pleasure  to  him ;  but  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  the  dis- 
position to  relent,  which  alone  renders  men  tolerable,  found 
no  place  in  his  hard  and  stubborn  heart.  So  abruptly  and 
harshly  did  he  proclaim  the  piinciple  that  no  promise  and 
no  moral  law  are  binding  on  an  absolute  king,  that  he 
thereby  interposed  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  his  plans.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  possessed  sagacity 
and  resolution,  bui  these  were,  in  a  singular  manner,  com 
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bined  with  procrastination  and  supineness;  which  is  pei^ 
haps  paitly  to  be  explained  by  the  &ct,  that  he  was  called 
in  his  eighteenth  year  to  the  position  of  an  absolute  soTe* 
reign,  and  that  his  ungovernable  fury  against  every  one  who 
disturbed  his  autocratic  course  by  counter*argument  oi 
oounter-advice  scared  away  from  him  all  independent  couo* 
sellors.  What  various  causes  co^>perated  to  produce  the 
weak  and  disgraceful  management  which  he  showed  in  the 
first  Macedonian  war,  we  cannot  tell;  it  may  have  been 
due  perhaps  to  that  indolent  arrogance  which  only  puts 
forth  its  full  energies  against  danger  when  it  becomes  im- 
minent, or  perhaps  to  his  indifference  towards  a  plan  which 
was  not  of  his  own  devising  and  his  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  Hannibal  which  put  him  to  shame.  It  is  certain 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  betrayed  no  further  trace  of  the 
Philip,  through  whose  negligence  the  great  scheme  of  Han- 
nibal suffered  shipwreck. 

When  Philip  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Aetolians 
90fr-2os.  ^"^  Romans  in  548-9,  he  seriously  intended  to 

i^M^^*  make  a  lasting  peace  with  Rome,  and  to  devote 
•ttack  himself  exclusively  in  future  to  the  affairs  of 

the  East.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  saw 
with  regret  the  rapid  subjugation  of  Carthage ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  Hannibal  hoped  for  a  second  declaration  of  war 
from  Macedonia,  and  that  Philip  secretly  reinforced  the  last 
Carthaginian  army  with  mercenaries  (p.  213).  But  the 
tedious  affairs  in  which  he  had  meanwhile  involved  himself 
in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  alleged  support, 
and  especially  the  total  silence  of  the  Romans  as  to  such  a 
breach  of  the  peace  while  they  were  searching  for  grounds 
of  war,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  Philip  was  by  no  means 

disposed  in  551  to  make  up  for  what  he  ought 

to  have  done  ten  years  before. 
He  had  turned  his  eyes  to  an  entirely  different  quarter, 

Ptolemy  Philopator  of  Egypt  had  died  in  549. 

Philip  and  Antiochus,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  had  combined  against  his  successor  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  m  order  completely  tc 
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gratify  tho  ancient  grudge  which  the  monarch. es  of  th< 
mainland  entertained  towards  the  maritime  state.  Tht 
Egyptian  state  was  to  be  broicen  up ;  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
were  to  fall  to  Antiochus ;  Cyrene,  Ionia,  and  the  Cyclades 
lo  Philip.  Thoroughly  in  the  spint  of  Philip,  who  ridiculed 
such  considerations,  the  kings  began  the  war  not  merely 
without  oause,  but  even  without  pretext,  ^  just  as  the  latge 
fislies  devour  the  small.^'  The  allies,  moreover,  had  made 
their  calculations  correctly,  eapecially  Philip.  Egypt  had 
enough  to  do  in  defending  herself  against  the  nearer  enem^r 
in  Syria,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  her  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Cydades  undefended  when  Philip  threw  him* 
self  upon  these  as  his  share  of  the  spoil.  In  the  year  in 
which  CSarthage  concluded  peace  with  Rome 
(553),  Philip  ordered  a  fleet  equipped  by  the 
towns  subject  to  him  to  take  on  board  troops,  and  to  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  There  Lysimachia  was  taken 
from  the  Aetolian  garrison,  and  Perinthus,  which  stood  in 
the  relation  of  dientship  to  Byzantium,  was  likewise  occu- 
pied. Thus  the  peace  was  broken  as  respected  the  Bysan 
tines ;  and  as  respected  the  Aetolians,  who  had  just  made 
peace  with  Philip,  the  good  understanding  ^as  at  least  dis* 
turbed.  The  crossing  to  Asia  was  attended  with  no  diffi- 
eulties,  for  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia  was  in  alliance  with 
Macedonia.  By  way  of  recompense,  Philip  helped  him  to 
subdue  the  Greek  mercantile  cities  in  his  territory.  Chal« 
oedon  submitted.  CSus,  which  resisted,  was  taken  by  storm 
and  levelled  with  die  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were  re* 
duced  to  slavery — a  meaningless  barbarity,  whidi  annoyed 
Prusias  himself  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  the  town 
uninjured,  and  which  excited  profound  indignation  thro\igh« 
out  the  Hellenic  world.  The  Aetolians,  whose  strategm 
had  commanded  in  Cius,  and  the  Rhodians,  whose  attempts 
at  mediation  had  been  summarily  and  craftily  frustrated  by 
the  king,  were  especially  offended. 

But  even  had  it  not  been  so,  the  interests  of  all  Greet 
nus,.  commercial  cities  were  at  stake.    They  could 

BhodlRii 

dMgMnod      not  possibly  all««w  the  mild  and  almost  pur<^lj 
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government  and  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  were 
not  at  all  compatible ;  and  the  fearful  treatment  of  tha 
?ian8  ahowed  that  the  matter  at  stake  was  not  the  right  of 
confirming  the  charters  of  tlie  towns,  but  the  lile  or  death 
of  one  and  all.  Lampsacus  had  already  fiillen,  and  Thaaoa 
had  been  treated  like  Ciua.  No  time  was  to  be  lost*  Theo> 
philiacusy  the  vigilant  iiraiegisi  of  Rhodes,  exhorted  hi^ 
citiaens  to  avert  the  common  danger  by  common  resistance, 
and  not  tu  suffer  the  towns  and  islands  to  become  one  by 
one  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  Rhodes  resolved  on  its  course, 
and  declared  war  against  Philip.  Byxantium  joined  it ;  as 
did  also  the  aged  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus,  personally  and 
politically  the  enemy  of  Philip.  While  the  fleet  of  the 
allies  was  mustering  on  the  Aeolian  coast,  Philip  directed  a 
portion  of  his  fleet  to  take  Chios  and  Samoa.  With  the 
other  portion  he  appeared  in  person  before  Pergamus,  whidi 
however  he  invested  in  vain;  he  had  to  content  himself 
with  traversing  the*  level  country  and  leaving  the  traces  of 
Macedonian  valour  on  the  temples  which  he  destroyed  fiir 
and  wide.  Suddenly  he  departed  and  r&«m  barked,  to  unite 
with  his  squadron  which  was  at  Samoa.  But  the  Rhodo- 
Pergaraene  fleet  followed  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept 
battle  in  the  straits  of  Chios.  The  number  of  the  Mace- 
donian decked  vessels  was  smaller,  but  the  multitude  of 
their  open  boats  made  up  for  this  inequality,  and  the  sol« 
diers  of  Philip  Ibught  with  great  courage.  But  he  was  at 
length  defeated.  Almost  half  of  Us  decked  vessels,  24  saii^ 
were  sunk  or  taken;  flOOO  Macedonian  sailors  and  3000 
soldiers  perished,  amongst  whom  was  the  admiral  Demo 
crates;  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  victory  cost  the 
allies  no  more  than  800  men  and  six  vessels.  But,  of  the 
leaders  of  the  allies,  Attalus  had  been  cut  oiT  from  his  fleet 
and  compelled  to  let  his  own  vessel  run  aground  near  £ry* 
thrae ;  and  Theo^iliscus  of  Rhodes,  whose  poblie  spirit 
had  decided  the  question  of  war  and  whose  valour  had  de 
eided  the  battle,  died  on  the  day  ader  it  of  his  wounds 
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Thus  while  the  fleet  of  Attalus  went  home  and  the  Rh  )diax. 
fleet  remained  temporarily  at  Chios,  Philip,  who  falsely 
claimed  the  victory,  was  enabled  to  continue  his  voyage  and 
to  turn  towards  Samos,  in  order  to  occupy  the  Garian 
towns.  On  the  Carian  coast  the  Rhodians,  on  this  occasion 
unsupported  by  Attalus,  gave  battle  for  the  second  time  to 
the  Macedonian  fleet  utider  Heraclides,  near  the  little  island 
of  Lade  in  front  of  the  port  of  Miletus.  The  victory, 
claimed  again  by  both  sides,  appears  to  have  been  this  time 
gained  by  the  Macedonians;  for  while  the  Rhodians  re- 
treated to  Myndus  and  thence  to  Cos,  the  Mace^nians 
occupied  Miletus,  and  a  squadron  under  Dicaearchus  the 
Aetolian  occupied  the  Cydades.  Philip  meanwhile  prose* 
cuted  the  conquest  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  on  th4  Carian 
mainland,  and  of  the  Greek  cities :  had  he  been  disposed  to 
attack  Ptolemy  in  person,  and  had  he  not  preferred  to  con* 
fine  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  his  own  share  in  the  spoil, 
he  was  now  in  a  position  to  think  of  an  expedition  to 
Egypt.  In  Caria  no  army  opposed  the  Macedonians,  and 
Philip  traversed  without  hindrance  the  country  from  Mag- 
nesia to  Mylasa;  but  every  town  in  that  country  was  a 
fortress,  and  the  work  of  besieging  was  protracted  without 
furnishing,  or  giving  promise  of,  any  material  results. 
Zeuxls  the  satrap  of  Lydia  supported  the  ally  of  his  master 
with  the  same  lukewarmness  as  Philip  had  manifested  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  the  Greek 
dties  gave  their  support  only  under  the  pressure  of  force 
or  fear.  The  provisioning  of  the  army  became  daily  more 
difficult ;  Philip  was  obliged  now  to  plunder  those  who  but 
lately  had  voluntarily  supplied  his  wants,  and  then  he  had 
reluctantly  to  submit  to  beg  afresh.  Thus  the  good  season 
of  the  year  gradually  drew  to  an  end,  and  in  the  interval 
Che  Rhodians  had  reinforced  their  fleet  and  had  also  been 
rejoined  by  that  of  Attalus,  so  that  they  were  decidedly 
superior  iit  sea.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  they  might  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  king  and  compel  him  to  take  up  wintet 
quarters  in  Caria,  while  the  state  of  af&irs  at  home,  pa>1;icu* 
larly  the  threatened  intervention  of  the  Aetolians  and  Ro 
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mansy  urgently  demanded  his  return.  Philip  saw  tlie  dan 
ger;  he  left  garrisons  amounting  together  to  3000  men^ 
partly  in  Myrina  to  keep  Pergamus  in  checlc,  partly  in  the 
petty  towns  round  Mylasa — lassus,  Bargylia^  Euromus,  and 
Podasa — to  secure  for  him  the  excellent  harbour  and  a 
landing  place  in  Caria ;  and,  owing  to  the  negligence  with 
which  the  allies  guarded  the  sea,  he  succeeded  in  safely 

reaching  the  Thracian  coast  with  his  fleet  and 

arriving  at  home  before  the  winter  of  553-4. 
In  &ct  a  storm  was  gathering  against  Philip  in  the  west, 
Di  lomAtio      ^^^^  ^1^  J^ot  permit  him  to  continue  the  plun- 
S^E^***"     dering  of  defenceless  Egypt,    The  Romans,  who 

had  at  length  in  this  year  concluded  peace  on 
their  own  terms  with  Carthage,  began  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  these  complications  in  the  East.  It  has  often  been 
affirmed,  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  West  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  the  subjugation  of  the  East ;  a  more  thorough 
consideration  will  lead  to  a  juster  judgment.  It  is  only  dull 
prejudice  which  faib  to  see  that  Rome  at  this  period  by  no 
means  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean 
states,  but,  on  the  contrary,  simply  desired  to  have  neigh- 
bours that  should  not  be  dangerous  in  Africa  and  in  Greece ; 
and  Macedonia  was  not  really  dangerous  to  Rome.  Its 
power  certainly  was  far  from  small,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Ronum  senate  only  consented  with  reluctance  to  the 

peace  of  548-9,  which  left  it  in  all  its  integrity  ; 

but  how  little  any  serious  apprehensions  of 
Macedonia  were  or  could  be  entertained  in  Rome,  is  best 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  troops — ^who  yet  were 
never  compelled  to  fight  against  a  superior  force — with 
which  Rome  carried  on  the  next  war.  The  senate  doubtless 
would  have  gladly  seen  Macedonia  humbled ;  but  that 
humiliation  would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a 
land  war  carried  on  in  Macedonia  with  Roman  troops :  and 
%coordingly,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aetolians,  the  sen* 
ate  voluntarily  concluded  peace  at  once  on  the  basis  of  the 
Btatu8  quo.  It  is  therefore  far  from  being  demonstrated, 
that  the  Roman  government  concluded  this  peace  with  anj 
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definite  design  of  beginning  the  war  at  a  more  convenient 
season ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that,  at  the  moment,  from 
the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the  state  and  the  extreme  un- 
willingness of  the  citisens  to  ecter  into  a  second  transmarine 
struggle,  the  Macedonian  war  was  in  a  high  d^;ree  u  «e}« 
come  to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  was  inevitable,  lliegr 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Macedonian  state  as  a 
neighbour,  such  as  it  stood  in  549 ;  but  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  permit  it  to  acquire 
the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Greece  and  the  important  Cyrene, 
to  crush  the  neutral  commercial  states,  and  thereby  to 
double  its  power.  Further,  the  fall  of  Egypt  and  the  humil- 
iation, perhaps  the  subjugation,  of  Rhodes  could  not  but 
inflict  deep  wounds  on  the  trade  of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  and 
could  Rome  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  while  Italian  com- 
merce with  the  East  was  made  dependent  on  the  two  great 
continental  powers?  Rome  had,  moreover,  an  obligation 
of  honour  to  fulfil  towards  Attalus  her  faithful  ally  since 
the  first  Macedonian  war,  and  had  to  prevent  Philip,  who 
had  already  besieged  him  in  his  capital,  from  expelling  him 
from  his  dominions.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  Rome  to  extend 
her  protecting  arm  over  all  the  Hellenes  was  by  no  means 
an  empty  phrase:  the  Neapolitans,  Rhegines,  Massiliots, 
and  Emporienses  could  testify  that  that  protection  was 
accorded  in  earnest,  and  there  is  no  question  that  at  this 
time  the  Romans  stood  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  nation-— one  little  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  Hellenic  Macedonians.  It  is  strange  that  any  shonld 
dispute  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  feel  their  human,  as  well 
as  their  Hellenic,  sympathies  revolted  at  the  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  Cians  and  Thasians.  Thus  in  reality  all 
political,  commercial,  and  moral  motives  concurred  in  in- 
ducing Rome  to  undertake  the  second  war  against  Philip- 
one  of  the  most  righteous  which  the  city  ever  waged.  It 
greatly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  senate,  that  it  imme- 
diately resolved  on  its  course  and  did  not  allow  itself  to  be 
deterred  from  making  the  necessary  preparations  cither  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  state  or  by  the  unpopularity  of  aucb 
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a  declaration  of  w&r.    The  propraetor    Marojs  Valeriui 
Laevinus  made  his  appeanutoe  as  early  as  55S 
with  th«  Sicilian  fleet  of  38  sail  in  the  eastern 
iraters. 

The  government,  however,  were  at  a  loss  to  dtsoover  aa 
ostensible  pretext  for  the  war ;  a  pretext  which  they  needed 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  even  although  thej  had  not 
beer,  fiir  too  sagacious  to  undervalue,  as  was  the  manner  of 
rhiitp,  the  importance  of  assigning  a  legitimate  ground  lot 
bostiHties.    The  support,  which  Philip  was  alleged  to  have 
granted  to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  peace  with  Rome, 
manifestly  could  not  be  proved.     The  Booum  subjects) 
indeed,  in  the  province  of  Illyria  had  for  a  constderaUe 
time  complained  c^  the  Macedonian  encroach 
ments.     In  551  a  Roman  envoy  at  the  head  oX 
the  Ulyrian  levy  had  driven  Philip's  troops  from  the  Illy- 
rian  territory ;  and  the  senate  had  accordingly  declared  to 
the  king's  envoys  tn  552,  that  if  he  sought  war, 
he  would  And  it  sooner  than  was  agreeable  to 
bim.     Bat  these  encroachments  were  simply  liie  ordiaary 
outrages  which  Philip  practised  towards  his  neighbours ;  a 
negotiation  regarding  them  at  the  present  moment  would 
have  led  to  his  humbling  himself  and  ofiering  satis&ction, 
but  not  to  war.     With  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  the 
Bast  the  Roman  community  was  nominally  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  might  have  granted  them  aid  in  repelling  Philip's 
attack.    But  Rhodes  and  Pergamus,  which  of  course  did 
not  fail  to  request  Roman  aid,  were  formally  the  aggros 
SOTS ;  and  although  Alexandrian  ambassadors  besought  t4ifl 
Roman  senato  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  boy 
king,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  anxious  to 
invoke  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Romans,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  her  difficulties  for  the  moment,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  open  up  the  eastern  seas  to  the  great  mari- 
time power  of  the  West.     Aid  to  Egypt,  moreover,  must 
have  been  in  the  first  instance  rendered  in  Syria,  and  would 
have  entangled  Rome  simultaneously  in  a  war  with  Asia 
wd  with  Macedonia ;  which  the  Romans  were  naturally  th« 
Vol-  IT.—12* 
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more  desirous  to  avoid,  as  they  were  firmly  resolved  not  tc 
intermeddle  at  least  in  Asiatic  affairs.  No  course  was  left 
but  to  despatch  in  the  meantime  an  embassy  to  the  East  for 
the  purpose,  first,  of  obtaining — what  was  not  in  the  circum 
stances  difficult — the  sanction  of  Egypt  to  the  interference 
of  Rome  in  the  affiurs  of  Greece ;  secondly,  of  pacifying 
king  Antiochus  by  abandoning  Syria  to  him ;  and,  lastly, 
of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible  a  breach  with  Philip  and 
promoting  a  coalition  of  the  minor  Graeco-Asiatic  statef 
against  him  (end  of  553).  At  Alexandria  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  object; 
the  court  had  no  choice,  and  was  obliged  gratefully  to  re- 
ceive Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus,  whom  the  senate  had  des- 
patched as  ^  guardian  of  the  king  "  to  uphold  his  interests, 
so  far  as  that  could  be  done  without  an  actual  intervention. 
Antiochus  did  not  break  off  his  alliance  witii  Philip,  nor 
did  he  give  to  the  Romans  the  definite  explanations  which 
they  desired ;  in  other  respects,  however — ^whether  from 
r  "tmissness,  or  influenced  by  the  declarations  of  the  Romans 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  Syria — ^he  pursued  his 
schemes  in  that  direction  and  left  things  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  to  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  of  554  had  arrived,  and  the  war 
soo.  had  recommenced.     Philip  first  threw  himself 

tton^Oie  ^^^  more  upon  Thrace,  where  he  occupied  all 
**^  the  places  on  the  coast,  in  particular  Maronea^ 

Aenus,  Elaeus,  and  Sestus ;  he  wished  to  have  his  Euro- 
pean possessions  secured  against  the  risk  of  a  Roman  land* 
ing.  He  then  attacked  Abydus  oh  the  Asiatic  coast,  the 
acquisition  of  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
him,  for  the  possession  of  Sestus  and  Abydus  would  bring 
him  into  closer  connection  with  his  ally  Antiochus,  and  he 
would  no  longer  need  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the  fleet  of 
the  allies  might  intercept  him  in  crossing  to  or  from  Asia 
Minor.  That  fleet  oommanded  the  Aegean  Sea  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  weaker  Macedonian  squadron :  Philip 
oonfined  his  operations  by  sea  to  maintaining  garrisons  oo 
Ihree  of  the  Cyclades,  Andros,  Cythnos,  and  Paros,  and  fi^ 
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ting  out  privateers.  The  Rhodians  proceeded  to  Q..  js,  and 
thenoe  to  Tenedos,  where  Attalus,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Aegina  and  had  spent  his  time  in  listening  to  the  decla 
mations  of  the  Athenians,  joined  them  with  his  squadron. 
The  allies  might  probably  have  arrived  in  time  to  help  the 
Abydenes,  who  heroically  defended  themselves;  but  thc^ 
•tirred  not,  and  so  at  last  the  city  surrendered,  after  almost 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  fallen  in  the 
struggle  before  the  walls ;  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
fell  by  their  own  hand  afler  the  capitulation — the  mercy  of 
the  victor  consisted  in  allowing  the  A  by  denes  a  term  of 
three  days  to  die  Yoluntarily.  Here,  in  the  camp  before 
Abydus,  the  Roman  embassy,  which  after  the  termination 
of  its  business  in  Syria  and  Egypt  had  visited  and  dealt 
with  the  minor  Greek  states,  met  with  the  king,  and  sub- 
mitted the  proposals  which  it  had  been  charged  to  make  by 
the  senate,  vyE.,  that  the  king  should  wage  no  aggressive 
war  against  any  Greek  state,  should  restore  the  possessions 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Ptolemy,  and  should  consent  to 
an  arbitration  regarding  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Perg0r 
menes  and  Rhodians.  The  object  of  the  senate,  which 
sought  to  provoke  the  king  to  a  formal  declaration  of  war,, 
was  not  gained ;  the  Roman  ambassador,  Marcus  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  obtained  from  the  king  nothing  but  the  polite  re- 
ply, that  he  would  excuse  what  the  envoy  Kad  said  because 
he  was  young,  handsome,  and  a  Roman. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  occasion  for  declaring  war, 
which  Rome  desired,  had  been  furnished  from  another  quar* 
ter.  The  Athenians  in  their  silly  and  cruel  vanity  had  {rat 
to  death  two  unfortunate  Acamanians,  beoauFe  these  had 
•oeidentally.  strayed  into  their  mysteries.  When  the  Acar 
nanians,  who  were  naturally  indignant,  asked  Philip  to  pro- 
care  them  satis&ction,  he  could  not  refuse  the  just  request 
of  his  most  faithful  allies,  and  he  allowed  them  to  levy  men 
in  Macedonia  and,  with  these  and  their  own  troops,  to 
invade  Attica  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  This,  it 
IS  true,  was  no  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  and, 
besides,  the  leader  of  the  Macedonian  band,  Nicanor,  inime 
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diately  gave  orders  to  his  troops  to  retreat,  when  the  Ro 

roan  envoys,  who  were  at  Athens  at  the  time,  used  thread 

ening  language  (in  the  end  of  563),     But  it  wat 

too  late«     An  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to 

Rome  to  report  the  attack  made  by  Philip  on  an  anoient 

ally  of  the  Romans ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  the  senofee 

received  it,  Philip  saw  clearly  what  awaited  him ;  so  that 

he  at  once,  in  the  very  spring  of  654,  direddd 

Philocles,  his  general  in  Greece,  to  lay  waste 

the  Attic  territory  and  to  reduce  the  city  to  extremities. 

The.  senate  now  had  what  they  wanted  ;  and  in  the  sum^ 
(00^  mer  of  554  they  were  able  to  propose  to  the 

J^JlJJ^?*"     comitia  a  declaration  of  war  "  on  account  of  an 
^on».  attack  on  a  state  in  alliance  with  Rome."    It 

was  rejected  on  the  first  occasiim  almost  unanimously : 
foolish  or  evil-disposed  tribunes  of  the  people  complained 
that  the  senate  would  allow  Uie  citizens  no  rest ;  but  the 
war  was  necessary  and,  in  strictness,  was  already  begun,  so 
tliat  the  senate  could  not  possibly  recede.  The  burgesses 
were  induced  to  yield  by  representations  and  ooneessionSb 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  concessions  were  made  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  allies.  The  garrisons  of  Graul,  Lower 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  amounting  in  all  to  20,000  men, 
were  exclusively  taken  from  the  allied  contingents  that  were 
in  active  servi<$e — quite  contrary  to  the  former  principles 
of  the  Romans.  All  the  burges?  troops,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  had  continued  under  arms  from  the  Hannibalic  war, 
were  discharged  ;  volunteers  alone,  it  was  alleged,  were  to 
be  enrolled  for  the  Macedonian  war,  but  they  were,  as  was 
afterwards  found,  for  the  most  part  forced  volunteers— 4i 
fact  which  in  the  autumn  of  555  gave  rise  to  a 
dangerous  military  revolt  in  the  camp  of  Apol* 
Ionia.  Six  legions  were  formed  of  the  men  newly  called 
out ;  of  these  two  remaine<l  in  Rome  and  two  in  Etrucia, 
and  only  two  embarked  at  Brundisiuir  for  Macedonia,  led 
by  the  consul  Publius  Sulpicius  Gralba^ 

Thus  it  was  once  more  claarly  demonstrated,  that  the 
sovereign  burgess  assemblies,  with  their  shortsighted  rcso 
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hitions  dependent  often  on  mere  accident^  were  no  longer  At 
All  fitted  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  difficult  relations 
into  which  I^me  was  drawn  by  her  victories ;  and  that  their 
mischievous  intervention  in  the  working  of  the  3tate  machine 
led  to  dangerous  modifications  of  the  measures  which  in  a 
military  point  of  view  were  necessary,  and  to  the  still  more 
dangerous  course  of  treating  the  Latin  allies  as  inferiors. 

The  position  of  Philip  was  very  disadvantageous.  The 
fteBoam  eastern  states,  which  ought  to  have  acted  in 
1*^"**  unison  against   all  interference  of  Rome  and 

probably  under  other  circumstances  would  have  done  so, 
had  been  mainly  by  Philip's  &ult  so  incensed  at  each  other, 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  hinder,  or  were  indined  even 
to  promote,  the  Roman  invssion.  Asia».^the  natural  and 
most  important  ally  of  Philip,  had  been  neglected  by  him, 
and  was  moreover  prevented  from  any  immediate  active 
interference  by  being  entangled  in  the  quarrel  with  Egypt 
and  the  Syrian  war.  ^;ypt  had  an  ui^ent  interest  in  keep- 
ing the  Roman  fleet  out  of  the  eastern  waters ;  even  now 
an  Egyptian  embassy  intimated  at  Rome  very  plainly,  that 
the  court  of  Alexandria  was  ready  to  relieve  the  Romans 
from  the  trouble  of  intervention  in  Attica.  But  the  treaty 
for  the  partition  of  Egypt  concluded  between  Asia  and 
Macedonia  threw  that  important  state  thoroughly  into  the 
arms  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  cabinet  of  Alexandria  to 
declare  that  it  would  only  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Euro- 
pean Greece  with  consent  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  com- 
mercial cities,  with  Rhodes,  Pergamus,  and  Byzantium  at 
their  head,  were  in  a  position  similar,  but  of  still  greater 
perplexity.  They  would  under  other  circumstances  have 
beyond  doubt  done  what  they  could  to  close  the  eastern  seas 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  cruel  and  destructive  pclicy 
of  conquest  pursued  by  Philip  had  driven  them  to  an  un* 
equal  struggle,  in  which  for  their  ^l^preservation  they 
were  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  interference 
of  the  great  Italian  power.  In  Greece  proper  also  the 
Roman  envoys,  who  were  commissioned  to  oi^aniae  s 
second  league  against  Philip  there,  found  the  way  alreadj 
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tubstantiAlly  paved  for  them  I  y  the  enen. jr.  Of  the  anti 
Macedonian  party — ^the  Spartans,  Eleans,  Athenians,  and 
Aetolians — ^Philip  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  latter,  foi 
the  peace  of  548  had  made  a  de^,  and  fiir  from 
healed,  breach  in  their  friendly  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  apart  from  the  old  difierenoes  which  subsisted 
oetween  Aetolia  and  Macedonia  regarding  the  Thessalian 
towns  withdrawn  by  Macedonia  from  the  Aetolian  confed* 
eracy — Echinus,  Larissa  Cremaste,  Pharsalus,  and  Thebes 
in  Phthiotis— the  expulsion  of  the  Aetolian  garrisons  from 
Lysimachia  and  Gius  had  produced  fresh  exasperation 
against  Philip  in  the  minds  of  the  Aetolians.  If  they 
delayed  to  join  the  league  agunst  him,  the  diief  reascHi 
doubtless  was  the  ill-feeling  that  continued  to  prevul  be* 
tween  them  and  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  circumstance  still  more  ominous,  that  even 
among  the  Greek  states  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Macedonia — the  Epirots,  Acarnanians,  Boeotians,  and  Achae- 
ans — ^the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  alone  stood  stead&stly 
by  Philip.  With  the  Epirots  the  Roman  envoys  negotiated 
not  without  success ;  Amynander,  king  of  the  Athamanes, 
In  particular  closely  attached  himself  to  Rome.  Even 
among  the  Achaeans,  Philip  had  offended  many  by  the 
murder  of  Aratus ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  had  thereby 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  free  development  of  the  confed- 
tt2-i8S.  eracy.     Under  the  leadership  of  Philopoemen 

**•  (502-671,  for  the  first  time  ttrategus  in  546)  it 

had  reorganized  its  military  system,  recovered  confidence  in 
itself  by  successful  conflicts  with  Sparta,  and  no  longer 
blindly  followed,  as  in  the  time  of  Aratus,  the  policy  of 
Macedonia.  The  Achaean  league,  which  had  to  expect 
neither  profit  nor  immediate  injury  from  the  thirst  of 
Philip  for  aggrandizement,  alone  in  all  Hellas  looked  at  this 
war  f^om  an  impartial  and  national  Hellenic  point  of  view.  It 
perceived — what  there  was  no  difficulty  in  perceiving — that 
the  Hellenic  nation  was  thereby  surrendering  itself  to  the 
Romans  even  before  they  wished  or  desired  its  surrender, 
and  attempted  accordingly  to  mediate  betvcen  Philip  and 
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the  Rhodians ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  national  patriotism, 
which  had  formerly  terminated  the  federal  war  and  had 
mainljr  contributed  to  the  first  war  between  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  was  extinguished  ;  the  Achaean  mediation  remained 
fruitless,  and  in  vain  Philip  visited  the  cities  and  islands  to 
rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  nation — its  apathy  was  the  Nemesis 
for  Cios  and  Abydus.  The  Achaeans,  as  they  could  effect 
no  change  and  were  not  disposed  to  render  help  to  either 
party,  remained  neutral. 

In  the  autumn  of  554  the  consul,  Publius  Sulpicius  Gal- 
ba,  landed  with  his  two  legions  and  1,000  Numi- 
Landing  of      dian  cavalrv   accompanied   even  by  elephants 
in  MsM-         derived  from  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  at  Apollo- 
^^  nia;   on  receiving  accounts  of  which  the  king 

returned  in  haste  from  the  Hellespont  to  Thessaly.  But, 
owing  partly  to  the  far  advanced  season,  partly  to  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Roman  general,  nothing  was  undertaken  by  land 
tiiat  year  except  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  particular  the  Mace> 
donian  colony  Antipatreia,  were  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
For  the  next  year  a  joint  attack  on  Macedonia  was  con- 
certed with  the  northern  barbarians,  especially  with  Pleu- 
ratuSy  the  then  ruler  of  Scodra,  and  Bato,  prince  of  the  Dai^ 
dani,  who  of  course  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
opportunity. 

More  importance  attached  to  the  enterprises  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  numbered  100  decked  and  80  light 
vessels.  While  the  rest  of  the  ships  took  their  station  for 
the  winter  at  Corcyra,  a  division  under  Gains  Claudius 
Cento  proceeded  to  the  Piraeeus  to  render  assistance  to  the 
hard-pressed  Athenians.  But,  as  Cento  found  the  Attic 
territory  already  sufiiciently  protected  against  the  raids  of 
the  Corinthian  garrison  and  the  Macedonian  corsairs,  he 
■ailed  on  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
the  chief  stronghold  of  Philip  in  Greece,  where  his  maga- 
lines,  str  res  of  arms,  and  prisoners  were  kept,  and  where 
the  commandant  Sopater  was  fiir  from  expecting  a  Roman 
attack.    The  undefended  walls  were  scaled,  and  the  garrisoc 
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wa»  put  to  deftth ;  the  prisoners  were  liberated  and  tin 
stores  were  burnt;  unfortunately,  there  uras  a  want  of 
troops  to  hold  the  important  position.  On  receiving  news 
of  this  invasion,  Philip  immediately  in  vehement  iadignik 
lion  started  from  Demetrias  in  Thessaly  for  Chalcis,  and 
vrhen  he  found  no  trace  of  the  enemy  there  save  the  scene 
of  ruin,  he  went  on  to  Athens  to  retaliate.  But  hia  attempi 
to  surprise  the  city  was  a  fiulure,  and  even  the  assault  was 
in  vain,  greatly  as  the  king  exposed  his  life ;  the  approach 
of  Gaius  Claudius  from  the  Piraeeua,  and  of  Attains  from 
Aegina,  compelled  him  to  depart.  Philip  still  tarried  for 
some  time  in  Greece ;  but  in  a  political  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  his  successes  were  equally  insignificant.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  induce  the  Achaeans  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
behalf;  and  equally  fruitless  were  his  attacks  on  Elensisand 
the  Piraeeus,  as  well  as  a  second  attempt  on  Athens  itsdf. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  gratify  his  natural  exa»> 
peration  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try and  destroying  the  trees  of  Acsdemos,  and  then  to 
return  to  the  north. 

Thus  the  winter  passed  away.  With  the  spring  of 
Attempt  of  ^^'  ^^®  proconsul  Publiufl  Sulpieius  broke  up 
iihBB^  from  his  winter  camp,  determined  to  conduct  his 
iiiTftdo  legions  from  Apollonia  by  the  shortest  route 

into  Macedonia  proper.  This  principal  attack 
from  the  west  was  to  be  supported  by  three  subordinate 
attacks ;  on  the  north  by  an  invasion  of  the  Dardani  Mid 
lUyrians ;  on  the  east  by  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  ooid« 
bined  fleets  of  the  Romans  and  allies,  which  assembled  at 
Aegina ;  while  lastly  the  Athamanes,  and  the  AetolisQS  also^ 
if  the  attempt  to  induce  them  to  share  in  the  struggle  should 
prove  successful,  were  to  advance  from  the  south.  After 
Galba  had  crossed  the  mountains  intersected  by  the  Apsiis 
(now  the  Beratin6),  and  had  marched  through  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Dassaretae,  he  reached  the  mountain  range 
which  separates  Ulyria  from  Macedonia,  and  crossing  itg 
entered  the  proper  Macedonian  territory.  Philip  had 
marched  to  meet  him ;  but  in  the  esrtenaive  and  thinly  peo 
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pled  regions  of  Macedonia  the  antagonists  for  a  time  sought 
each  other  in  vain  ;  at  length  they  met  in  the  province  ot 
Lynceetis,  a  fertile  but  marshy  plain  not  fiir  f.*oin  the  noi  th 
western  frontier,  and  encamped  not  1,000  paces  apart. 
Philip's  army,  after  he  had  been  joined  by  the  corps  de* 
lached  to  occupy  the  northern  passes,  numbered  about 
A0,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry ;  the  Roman  army  wai 
nearly  as  strong.  The  Macedonians  however  had  the  great 
advantage,  that,  fighting  in  their  native  land  and  well  ao- 
quainted  with  its  highways  and  byways,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  procuring  supplies  of  provisions,  while  they  had 
encamped  so  close  to  the  Romans  that  the  latter  could  not 
venture  to  disperse  for  any  extensive  foraging.  The  consul 
repeatedly  ofiered  battle,  but  the  king  persisted  in  declining 
it ;  and  the  combats  between  the  light  troops,  although  the 
Romans  gained  some  advantages  in  them,  produced  no 
material  alteration.  Galba  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
camp  and  to  pitch  another  eight  miles  off  at  Octolophua, 
whei*e  he  conceived  that  he  could  more  easily  procure  sup* 
plies.  But  here  too  the  divisions  sent  out  were  destroyed 
by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians ;  the 
legions  were  obliged  to  come  to  their  help,  wher^pcM  the 
Macedonian  vanguard,  which  had  advanced  too  far,  were 
driven  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss ;  the  king  himself 
lost  his  horse  in  the  acti<Mi,  and  only  saved  his  life  through  the 
magnanimous  selMevotion  of  one  of  his  troopers.  From 
this  perilous  position  the  Romans  were  liberated  through  the 
better  success  of  tiie  subordinate  attacks  M'hidi  Gralba  had 
directed  the  allies  to  make,  or  rather  through  the  weakness 
of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Although  Philip  had  instituted 
levies  as  large  as  possible  in  his  own  dominions,  and  had 
enlisted  Roman  desertera  and  other  mercenaries,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  (over  and  above  the  gar 
risons  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace)  more  than  the  army,  with 
which  in  person  he  confronted  the  consul ;  and  besides,  iq 
order  to  form  even  this,  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
northern  pames  in  the  Pelagonian  territory  undefended. 
For  the  protedkn  of  the  east  const  he  relied  partly  on  the 
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orders  which  he  had  given  fur  the  laying  waste  of  the 
islands  of  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  which  might  have  fur* 
nished  a  station  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  partly  on  the  garrison- 
ing of  Thasos  and  on  the  coast  and  on  the  fleet  organized  at 
Demetrias  under  Heraclides.  For  the  south  frontier  he  had 
been  obliged  to  reckon  solely  upon  the  more  than  doubtful 
neutrality  of  the  Aetolians.  These  now  suddenly  joined  the 
league  against  Macedonia,  and  immediately  in  oonjunotion 
with  the  Athamanes  penetrated  into  Thessaly,  while  simulta- 
neously the  Dardani  and  lUyrians  overran  the  northern  prov- 
inceSy  and  the  Roman  fleet  under  Lucius  Apustius,  departing 
from  Corcyra,  appeared  in  the  eastern  waters,  where  the 
ships  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Istrians  joined  it. 

Philip,  on  learning  this,  voluntarily  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion and  retreated  in  an  easterly  direction  :  whether  he  did 
so  in  order  to  repel  the  probably  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Aetolians,  or  to  draw  the  Roman  army  after  him  with 
a  view  to  its  destruction,  or  to  take  either  of  these  courses 
according  to  circumstances,  caimot  well  be  determined.  He 
managed  his  retreat  so  dexterously  that  Galba,  who  adopted 
the  rash  resolution  of  following  him,  lost  his  track,  and 
Philip  was  enabled*  to  reach  by  a  flank  movement,  and  to 
occupy,  the  narrow  pass  which  separates  the  provinces  of 
Lyncestis  and  Eordaea,  with  the  view  of  awaiting  the  Ro- 
mans and  giving  them  a  warm  reception  there.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  ;  but  the  long 
Macedonian  spears  proved  unserviceable  on  the  wooded  and 
uneven  ground.  The  Macedonians  were  partly  turned, 
partly  broken,  and  lost  many  men. 

But,  although  Philip's  army  was  afber  this  unfortunate 
^fg^an  of  action  no  longer  able  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
tk'iBoinani.  ^\^q  Romans,  the  latter  were  themselves  afraid 
to  encounter  further  unknown  dangers  in  an  impassable  and 
hostile  country  ;  and  returned  to  ApoUonia,  aller  they  had 
laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of  Upper  Macedonia — Eor- 
daea, Elymaea,  and  Orestis.  Celetrum,  the  most  considera* 
ble  town  of  Orestis  (now  Kastoria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
lake  of  the  same  name),  had  Firrendered  to  them  :  it  wai 
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the  only  Macedonian  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  thf 
Romans.  In  the  lUyrian  ]and  Peliuro,  the  city  of  the  Dasi 
saretae,  on  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Apsus,  was  taken  by 
■torm  and  strongly  garrisoned  to  serve  as  a  future  basis  for 
a  similar  expedition. 

Philip  did  not  disturb  the  Roman  main  army  in  its 
fetreaty  but  turned  by  forced  marches  against  the  Aetolians 
and  Athamanians  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  legions  were 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  king,  were  fearlessly  and 
recklessly  plundering  the  ridi  vale  of  the  Peneius,  defeated 
them  completely,  and  compelled  such  as  did  not  fall  to 
make  their  escape  singly  through  the  well*known  mountain 
paths.  The  efiective  strength  of  the  confederacy  was  not  a 
little  diminished  by  this  defeat,  and  not  less  by  the  numer- 
ous enlistments  made  in  Aetolia  on  Egyptian  account.  The 
Dardani  were  chased  back  over  the  mountains  by  Athenap 
goras,  the  leader  of  Philip's  light  troops,  without  difficulty 
and  with  severe  loss.  The  Roman  fleet  also  did  not  accom 
plish  much;  it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Andros,  visited  Euboea  and  Sciathus,  and  then  made  at- 
tempts on  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  which  were,  however, 
vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Mende. 
The  rest  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  the  capture  of  Oreus 
in  Euboea,  which  was  long  delayed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  The  weak  Macedonian  fleet 
under  Heraclides  remained  inactive  at  Heraclea,  and  did 
not  venture  to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  sea  with  the 
enemy.  The  latter  went  early  to  winter  quarters,  the 
Romans  proceeding  to  the  Piraeeus  and  Corcyra,  the  Rho> 
dians  and  Pergamenes  going  home. 

Philip  might  on  the  whole  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
results  of  this  campaign.  The  Roman  trocps,  after  an 
eixtremely  troublesome  campaign,  stood  in  autumn  precisely 
on  the  spot  whence  they  had  started  in  spring ;  and,  but  for 
the  well-timed  interposition  of  the  Aetolians  and  the  un- 
expected success  of  the  battle  at  the  pass  of  Eordaoa,  per- 
haps not  a  man  of  their  entire  force  would  have  again  seen 
the  Roman  territory.    The  fourfold  assault  had  everywhere 
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fuled  in  its  object,  and  not  only  did  Philip  in  ajtumn  sac 
his  whole  dominions  cleared  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was  able 
to  make  an  attempt — which,  however,  miscarried— to  wrest 
from  the  Aetolians  the  strong  town  of  Tbaumaci,  situated 
ou  the  Aetolo-Thessalian  frontier  and  commanding  the  plan 
of  the  Peneius.  If  Antioehus,  for  whose  coming  Philip 
vainly  supplicated  the  goda^  should  unite  with  him  in  the 
next  campaign,  he  might  anticipate  great  successes.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  Antioehus  was  disposed  to  do  so ; 
his  array  appeared  in  Asia  Minor,  and  occupied  some  places 
belonging  to  king  Attains,  who  requested  military  proteo- 
tion  from  the  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  anx- 
ious to  urge  the  great  king  at  this  time  to  a  breach ;  they  sent 
envoys,  who  in  &ct  obtained  an  evacuation  of  the  dominions 
of  Attains.  From  that  quarter  Philip  had  nothing  to  hope 
for. 

But  the   fortunate  issue  of  the  last  campaign  had  so 
Philip  «n.       ^*^  the  courage  or  the  arrogance  of  Philip, 
2»^^oo        that,  after  having  assured  himself  afresh  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  Achaeans  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  strong  places  and 
of   the  detested  adroirai   HeracHdes,  he  next 
spring  (556)  assumed  the  offensive  and  advanced 
into  tlie  territory  of  the  Atintanes,  with  a  view  to  form  a 
well-entrenched  camp  in  the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Aous 
(Viosa)  winds  its  way  between  the  mountains  Aeropus  and 
Asuaus.    Opposite  to  him  encamped  the  Roman  army  rein- 
forced by  new  arrivals  of  troops,  and  commanded  ffavt  by 
the  consul  of  the  previous  year,  Publius  Villius,  and  then 
iQQ  from  the  summer  of  550  by  that  year's  consul, 

in^f^^^  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.  Flamininus,  a  tal- 
ented man  just  thirty  years  of  age,  belonged  to  the  younger 
generation,  who  began  to  lay  aside  the  patriotism  as  well  as 
the  habits  of  their  forefathers  and,  though  not  unmindful  of 
their  fatherland,  were  still  more  mindfiil  of  themselves  and 
of  Hellenism.  A  skilful  o6[icer  and  a  better  diplomatist,  he 
was  in  many  respects  admirably  adapted  for  the  manag» 
ment  of  the  troubled  affairs  of  Greece.     Yet  it  would  p<»r 
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haps  hare  been  better  both  for  Rome  and  for  Greece,  if  the 
ohoice  had  fallen  on  one  less  full  of  Hellenic  sympatbiea, 
and  if  the  general  despatched  thither  had  been  a  man^  who 
would  neither  have  bean  bribed  by  delicate  flattery  nor 
stung  by  pungent  sarcasm  ;  who  would  not  amidst  literary 
•nd  artistic  raminiscences  have  overlooked  the  pitiful  condi* 
tion  of  Uie  constitutions  of  the  Hellenic  states ;  and  who, 
while  treating  Hellas  according  to  its  deserts,  would  have 
spared  the  Romans  the  trouble  of  striving  after  unattainable 
ideals. 

The  new  commander-in-chief  immediately  had  a  confer* 
ence  with  the  king,  while  the  two  armies  lay  &ce  to  face 
inactive.  Philip  made  proposals  of  peace ;  he  offered  to 
restore  all  his  own  conquests,  and  to  submit  to  an  equitable 
arbitration  regarding  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Greek 
cities ;  but  the  negotiations  broke  down,  when  he  was  asked 
to  give  up  ancient  possessions  of  Macedonia  and  particu* 
larly  lliessaly.  For  forty  days  the  two  armies  lay  in  the 
narrow  pass  of  the  Aous ;  Philip  would  not  retire,  and 
Fiamininus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  should 
order  an  assault,  or  leave  the  king  alone  and  reattempt  the 
Phiup  expedition  of  the  previous  year.     At  length  the 

4k^  badK      Roman  general  was  helped  out  of  his  perplexity 

by  the  treachery  of  some  chiefs  among  the 
Epirots,  who  were  otherwise  well-disposed  to  Macedon,  and 
especially  of  Charops.  Tiiey  conducted  a  Roman  corps  of 
4,090  infantry  and  800  cavalry  by  mountain  paths  to  the 
heights  above  the  Macedonian  camp ;  and,  when  the  consul 
attacked  the  enemy's  army  in  front,  the  advance  of  that 
Roman  division,  unexpectedly  descending  from  the  moun* 
tains  commanding  the  position,  dedded  the  battle.  Philip 
ost  his  cainp  and  entrenchments  and  nearly  2,000  men,  and 
Hastily  retreated  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  the  gate  of  Mace- 
Oreeodis  douia  proper.  He  gave  up  everything  which  he 
theS^iuuuL     ^^  ^®^^  except  the  fortresses;  the  Thessalian 

towns,  which  he  could  not  defend,  he  destroyed ; 
Pherae  alone  clDsed  its  gates  against  him  and  thereby  e» 
caped  deatructivn.     The  Epirots,  induced  partly  by  thesr 
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Buooesses  of  the  Roman  anns,  partly  bj  the  judicioui 
moderation  of  Flamininus,  were  the  first  to  secede  from  th€ 
Macedonian  alliance.  On  the  first  aooounta  of  the  Roman 
victory  the  Athamanes  and  Aetolians  immediately  invaded 
Thessaly,  and  the  Romans  soon  followed ;  the  open  countrj 
was  easily  overrun,  but  the  strong  towns,  which  were 
friendly  to  Macedonia  and  received  support  fix>m  Philip, 
foil  only  after  a  brave  resistance  or  withstood  oven  the 
superior  foe — especially  Atrax  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  where  the  phalanx  stood  in  the  breach  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wall.  Except  these  Thessalian  fortresses  and 
the  territory  of  the  faithful  Acarnanians,  all  northern 
Greece  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  coalition. 

The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  the  main 
retained  under  the  power  of  Macedonia  by  the  fortresses  of 
Chalcis  and  Corinth,  which  maintained  communication  with 
each  other  through  the  territory  of  the  Boeotians  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Macedonians,  and  by  the  Achaean  neutral- 
ity  ;  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  advance  into  Macedonia  this 
year,  Flamininus  resolved  to  direct  his  land  army  and  fleet 
in  the  first  place  against  Corinth  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
fleet,  which  had  again  been  joined  by  the  Rhodian  and  Per- 
gamene  ships,  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  the  capture 
and  pillage  of  two  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Euboea,  Eretria 
Th«Aoiiae-  ^^^  Carystus ;  both  however,  as  well  as  Oreus, 
i^^Uuiee  ^^^^  thereafter  abandoned,  and  reoccupied  by 
with  Roma.  Philocles  the  Macedonian  commandant  of  Chal- 
cis. The  united  fleet  proceeded  thence  to  Cenchreae,  the 
eastern  port  of  Corinth,  to  threaten  that  strong  fortress. 
On  the  other  side  Flamininus  advanced  into  Phods  and 
occupied  the  country,  in  which  Elatea  alone  sustained  a 
somewhat  protracted  siege :  this  district  and  Anticyra  in 
particular  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  were  chosen  as  winter 
quarters.  The  Achaeans,  who  thus  saw  the  Roman  legions 
approaching  and  the  Roman  fleet  already  on  their  own 
coast,  abandoned  their  morally  honourable,  but  politically 
untenable  neutrality.  After  the  deputies  from  the  towns 
most  closely  attached  to  Macedonia — Dyr  e,  Megalopolta 
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and  Argos — had  left  the  diet,  it  resolved  to  join  the  coali* 
tion  against  Philip.  Cydiades  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Macedonian  party  went  into  exile ;  the  troops  of  the 
Achaeans  immediately  united  with  the  Roman  fleet  and  has- 
tened to  invest  Corinth  by  land,  which  city — the  stronghold 
of  Philip  against  the  Achaeans — had  been  guaranteed  to 
liiem  on  the  part  of  Rome  in  return  for  their  joining  the 
ooalition.  Not  only,  however,  did  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
which  was  1,300  strong  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
deserters,  defend  with  determination  the  almost  impregna- 
ble city,  but  Philocles  also  arrived  from  Chalcis  with  a 
division  of  1,500  men,  which  after  relieving  Corinth  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Achaeans  and,  in  concert  with  the 
citizens  who  were  favourable  to  Macedonia,  wrested  from 
them  Argos.  But  the  recompense  of  such  devotedness  was, 
that  the  king  delivered  over  the  faithful  Argives  to  tHe 
reign  of  terror  of  Nabis  of  Sparta.  Philip  hoped,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Achaeans  to  the  Roman  coalition,  to  gain 
over  Nabis  who  had  hitherto  been  the  ally  of  the  Romans ; 
for  his  chief  reason  for  joining  the  Roman  alliance  was,  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  Achaeans  and  since  550 
had  been  even  at  open  war  with  them.  But 
the  affairs  of  Philip  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  for 
any  one  to  feel  satisfaction  in  joining  him  now.  Nabis 
accepted  Argos  from  Philip,  but  he  betrayed  the  traitor  and 
remained  in  alliance  with  Flamininus,  who,  in  his  perplex- 
ity at  being  now  allied  with  two  powers  that  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  had  in  the  m^n  time  arranged  an  armistice 
of  four  months  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans. 

Thus  winter  came  on ;  and  Philip  once  more  availed 
VaId  at-  himself  of  it  to  obtain  if  possible  an  equitable 
2^^^*^  peace.  At  a  oonference  held  at  Nicaea  on  the 
^^^^  Maliac  gulf  the  king  appeared  in  person,  and 

endeavoured  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Flamininus 
With  haughty  politeness  he  repelled  the  forward  arrogance 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  and  by  marked  deference  to'  the  Romans, 
as  the  only  antagonists  on  an  equality  with  him,  he  sought 
to  obtain    from  them  tolerable  terms.      Flamininus  was 
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BuAiciently  refiued  to  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  urbanilj 
of  the  vanquished  prince  towards  himself  and  his  haughti- 
ness in  reference  to  the  allies,  whom  the  Roman  as  well  as 
the  king  had  learned  to  despise ;  but  his  powers  were  not 
ample  enough  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  He  granted  him 
a  two  months'  armistice  in  return  for  the  evacuation  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  and  referred  him,  as  to  the  main  matter 
to  his  government.  The  Roman  senate  had  long  been  of 
opinion  that  Macedonia  must  give  up  all  her  possessions 
abroad;  accordingly,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Philip 
appeared  in  Rome,  they  were  simply  asked  whether  thejr 
had  full  powers  to  renounce  all  Greece  and  in  particular 
Ck)rinth,  Chulcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  when  they  said  that 
they  had  not,  the  negotiations  were  immediately  broken  off, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  wifh 
vigour.  With  the  help  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  succeeded  in  preventing  a  change  in  the  chief  com* 
roand — which  had  often  proved  so  injurious — and  in  pro- 
longing the  command  of  Flamiuinus;  he  obtiuned  con* 
siderabie  reinforcements,  and  the  two  former  commandersi 
Publius  Galba  and  Publius  Villius,  were  instructed  to  place 
themselves  at  his  disposal.  Philip  resolved  once  more  to 
risk  a  pitched  battle.  To  secure  Greece,  where  all  the 
states  except  the  Acarnanians  and  Boeotians  were  now  in 
arms  against  him,  the  garrison  of  Corinth  was  augmented 
to  6,000  men,  while  he  himself,  straining  the  last  energies 
of  exhausted  Macedonia  and  enrolling  children  and  old  men 
In  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  about  26y000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  Macedonian 
phalanffita£. 

Thus  the  fourth  campaign,  that  of  557,  began.     Fla- 
^  minittus  despatched  a  part  of  the  fleet  against 

^ufio^  the  Acarnanians,  who  were  besieged  in  Licucas-^ 
Xb«M^.  in  Greece  proper  he  became  by  stratagem  mat 
ter  of  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Boeotians  were  compelled  to  join  at  least  nomi 
nally  the  alliance  against  Macedop'%.  Content  with  having 
thus  intsrrupled  the  communication  between  Corinth  Boi 
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Chalcis,  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  where  alone  a  decisive 
blow  could  be  struck.  The  great  difficulties  of  provision- 
ing the  army  in  a  hostile  and  for  the  most  part  desolate 
country,  which  had  often  hampered  its  operations,  were 
now  to  be  obviated  by  the  fleet  accompanying  the  army 
along  the  coast  and  carrying  after  it  supplies  sent  fron. 
Africa,  Sidly,  and  Sardinia.  The  decisive  blow  came,  how 
ever,  earlier  than  Flamininus  had  expected.  Philip,  impa- 
tient and  confident  as  he  was,  could  not  endure  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  Macedonian  frontier :  after  assembling  his 
army  at  Dium,  he  advanced  through  the  pass  of  Tempo 
into  Thessaly,  and  encountered  the  army  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him  in  the  district  of  Scotussa. 

The  Macedonian  and    Roman    armies — the  latter  of 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  contingents  of 
OyxuMoe-        the  Apollouiates  and  the  Athamanes,  by  the 
^^**'  Cretans  sent  by   Nabis,  and  especially  by  a 

strong  band  of  Aetolians — contained  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  combatants,  each  about  26,000  men ;  the  Romans,  how* 
ever,  had  the  superiority  in  cavalry.  In  front  of  Scotussa, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Karadagh,  during  a  gloomy  day  of 
rain,  the  Roman  vanguard  unexpectedly  encountered  that 
of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  a  high  and  steep  hill  named 
Cynoscephalae,  that  lay  between  the  two  camps.  Driven 
back  into  the  plain,  the  Romans  were  reinforced  from  the 
camp  by  the  light  troops  and  the  excellent  corps  of  Aetolian 
cavalry,  and  now  in  turn  forced  the  Macedonian  vanguard 
back  upon  and  over  the  height.  But  here  the  Macedonians 
again  found  support  in  their  whole  cavalry  and  the  larger 
portion  of  their  light  infiintry ;  the  Romans,  who  had  ven- 
tured forward  imprudently,  were  pursued  with  great  loss 
almost  to  their  camp,  and  would  have  wholly  taken  to 
flight,  had  not  the  Aetolian  horsemen  prolonged  the  combat 
in  the  plain  until  Flamininus  brought  up  his  rapidly 
arranged  legions.  The  king  yielded  to  the  impetuous  cry 
of  his  victorious  troops  demanding  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  and  hastily  drew  up  his  heavy-armed  soldiers  for 
the  battle,  which  neither  general  nor  soldiers  had  expe(?ted 
Vot   II -IS 
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on  that  day.  It  was  important  to  occupy  the  hill,  which 
for  the  moment  was  quite  denuded  of  troops*  The  right 
wing  of  the  phalanx,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  arrived 
early  enough  to  form  without  trouble  in  battle  order  on  the 
height ;  the  left  had  not  yet  come  up,  when  the  light  troops 
of  the  Macedonians,  put  to  flight  by  the  legions,  rushed  up 
tho  hill.  Philip  quickly  pushed  the  crowd  of  fugitives  pa^ 
the  phalanx  into  th^  middle  division,  and,  without  waiting 
till  Nicanor  had  arrived  on  the  left  wing  with  the  other 
half  of  Uie  phalanx  which  followed  more  slovrly,  he  ordered 
the  right  phalanx  to  couch  their  spears  and  to  charge  down 
the  hill  on  the  legions,  and  the  rearranged  light  infimtry 
simultaneously  to  turn  them  and  take  them  in  flank.  The 
attack  of  the  phalanx,  irresistible  on  so  favourable  ground, 
shattered  the  Roman  infantry,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  completely  beaten.  Nicanor  on  the  other  wing, 
when  he  saw*  the  king  give  the  attack,  ordered  the  other 
half  of  the  phalanx  to  advance  in  all  haste ;  by  this  move- 
ment it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  first  ranks 
were  already  rapidly  following  the  victorious  right  wing 
down  the  hill,  and  were  still  more  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  the  last  flies  were  just  gain- 
ing the  height.  The  right  wing  of  the  Romans  under  these 
circumstances  soon  overcame  the  enemy's  left;  the  ele- 
phants alone,  stationed  upon  this  wing,  made  sad  havoc  in 
the  broken  Macedonian  ranks.  While  a  fearful  slaughter 
was  taking  place  at  this  point,  a  resolute  Roman  oflicer  col- 
lected twenty  companies,  and  with  these  threw  himself  on 
the  victorious  Macedonian  wing,  which  had  advanced  so  far 
in  pursuit  of  the  Roman  left  that  tlie  Roman  right  came  to 
be  in  its  rear.  Against  an  attack  from  behind  the  phalanx 
was  defenceless,  and  this  movement  ended  the  battle.  From 
the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  two  phalanxes  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  Macedonian  loss  amounted  to  13,000y 
partly  prisoners,  partly  fallen — but  chiefly  the  latter,  be» 
sause  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Macedonian  sign  of  surrender,  the  raising  of  the  aariasaei. 
The. loss  of  the  victors  was  slight.     Philip  escaped  to  La 
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riasa,  and,  after  burning  all  his  papers  that  nobody  might 
be  oomproniised,  evacuated  Thessalj  and  returned  home. 
Simultaneously  with  this  great  defeat,  the  Macedonians 
suffered  other  discomfitures  at  all  the  points  which  thej 
still  occupied ;  in  Caria  the  Bhodian  mercenaries  defeated 
the  Macedonian  corps  stationed  there  and  compelled  it  tc 
shut  itself  up  in  Stratonicea ;  the  Corinthian  garrison  was 
defeated  by  Nicostratus  and  his  Achaeans  with  severe  loss, 
and  Leucas  in  Acarnania  was  taken  by  assault  afler  a  heroic 
resistance.  Philip  was  completely  vanquished;,  his  last 
allies,  the  Acarnanians,  yielded  on  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  diO' 
tate  peace;    they   used    their   power  without 
iwriM  of         abusing  it.     The  empire  of  Alexander  might  be 
^^^^  annihilated ;  at  a  conference  of  the  allies  this 

proposal  was  actually  brought  forward  by  the  Aetolians. 
But  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  save  to 
demolish  the  rampart  protecting  Hellenic  culture  from  the 
Thracians  and  Celts  ?  Already  during  the  war  just  ended 
the  flourishing  Lysimachia  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  Thracians — a  serious  warning 
for  the  future.  Flamininus,  who  had  clearly  perceived  the 
bitter  animosities  subsisting  among  tlie  Greek  states,  could 
never  consent  that  the  great  Roman  power  should  carry 
into  execution  the  spiteful  projects  of  the  Aetolian  confed^ 
racy,  even  if  his  Hellenic  sympathies  had  not  been  as  much 
won  by  the  polished  and  chivalrous  king  as  his  Romaii 
imtional  feeling  was  offended  by  the  boastings  of  the 
Aetolians,  the  ^  victors  of  Cynoscephalae,"  as  they  called 
themselves.  He  replied  to  the  Aetolians  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  of  Rome  to  annihilate  the  vanquished,  and  that, 
besides,  they  were  their  own  masters  and  were  at  liberty  to 
put  an  end  to  Macedonia  if  they  could.  The  king  was 
treated  with  all  possible  respect,  and,  on  his  declaring  hini* 
self  ready  now  to  entertain  the  demands  formerly  made,  ap 
armistice  for  a  considerable  term  was  agreed  to  by  Flamini* 
nus  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  and  th^ 
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fnrnishiiig  of  hostages,  among  whom  was  the  king's  sod 
Demetrius, — an  armistice  which  Philip  greatiy  needed  il 
order  to  expel  the  Dardani  out  of  Macedonia. 

The  final  regulation  of  the  complicated  affain  of 
P^^oe  with  Greece  was  entrusted  by  the  senate  to  a  com- 
M^wiflrtato,  mission  of  ten  persons,  the  head  and  soul  of 
ifhich  was  Flamininus.  Philip  obtained  from  it  terms 
similar  to  those  granted  to  Carthage^  He  lost  all  his  for- 
eign possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Greece,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea;  while  he  retained  Macedonia 
proper  undiminished,  with  the  exception  of  some  unim 
portant  tracts  on  the  frontier  and  the  province  of  Orestis, 
which  was  declared  free-«-a  stipulation  whic^  Philip  felt 
very  keenly,  but  which  the  Romans  could  not  avoid  pre- 
^ribing,  for  with  his  known  character  it  was  impossible  to 
leave  him  free  to  dispose  of  subjects  who  had  once  revolted 
firom  their  allegiance.  Macedonia  vras  further  bound  not 
to  conclude  any  foreign  alliances  without  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Rome,  and  not  to  send  garrisons  abroad ;  she 
was  bound,  moreover,  not  to  make  war  out  of  Macedonia 
Hgainst  civilized  states  or  against  any  allies  of  Rome  at  sll, 
and  she  was  to  maintain  no  army  exceeding  5,000  men,  no 
elephants,  and  not  more  than  five  decked  ships ;  the  rest 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans.  Lastly,  Philip  en- 
tered into  symmachy  with  the  Romans,  which  obliged  him 
to  send  a  contingent  when  requested ;  indeed,  Maoedonian 
troops  immediately  aflerwards  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
legions.  Moreover,  he  paid  a  contribution  of  1,000  talents 
(£244,000). 

After  Macedonia  had  thus  been  reduced  to  complete 
^^  political  nullity  and  was  left  m  possession  of 
only  as  much  power  as  was  needfiil  to  guard  the 
frontier  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  the  Romans  pro 
eeeded  to  dispose  of  the  possessions  ceded  by  the  king 
l1io  Romans,  who  just  at  that  time  were  learning  by  expert 
cnce  in  Spain  that  transmarine  provinces  were  a  very  dubt> 
ous  gain,  and  who  had  by  no  means  begun  the  war  with  s 
viei*  to  the  acquisition  e>f  t^rrit<>i\v,  t'-iok  non<«i  (3^  the  spoil 
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lor  themselves,  and  thus  oompelled  their  allies  also  14 
moderation.  They  resolved  to  declare  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  which  had  previously  been  under  Philip,  free ;  and 
FUmininns  was  commissioned  to  read  the  decree  to  that 
effect  to  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Isthmian 
games  (558).  Thoughtful  men  doubtless  might 
isk  whet'ner  freedom  was  a  blessing  capable  of  being  thuii 
bestowed,  and  what  was  the  value  of  freedom  to  a  natlor 
apart  from  union  and  unity ;  but  the  rejoicing  was  great 
and  sincere,  as  the  intention  of  the  senate  was  sincere  in 
conferring  the  freedom.* 

The  only  exceptiona  to  this  general  rule  were,  the  Illy*^ 
rian  provinoea  eastward  <^  Epidamnus,  which 
fell  to  Pleuratus  the  ruler  of  Soodra,  and  ren- 
dered that  state  of  robbers  and  pirates,  which  a  century 
before  had  been  humbled  by  the  Romans  (p.  91),  once  more 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  principalities  in  those 
regions ;  some  districts  in  western  Thesaaly,  which  Amy- 
nander  had  occupied  and  wan  allowed  to  retain  ;  and  the 
three  islands  of  Paros,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  which  were 
presented  to  Athens  in  return  for  the  many  hardships  whidi 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  still  more  numerous  addresses  of 
thanks  and  courtesies  of  all  sorts.  The  Bhodians,  of  course, 
retained  their  Carian  possessions,  and  the  Pergamenes  n^ 
tained  Aegina.  The  remaining  allies  were  only  indirectly 
rewarded  by  the  acoesnon  of  the  newly  liberated  cities  to 
Tiig  the  several  confederacies.    Hie  Achaeans  were 

j^^^f^  the  best  treated,  although  they  were  the  latest 
^»*t^  ^  m  joining  the  coalition  against  Philip ;  appa- 
rently for  the  honourable  reason,  that  this  federation  was 
the  beat  organised  and  most  respectaUe  of  all  the  Greek 
ftates.  All  the  poasessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
tim  And  on  the  Isthmus,  and  consequently  Cc»rinth  in 

^•**'*''**'       particular,  were  incorporated  with  their  league. 

*  Thsre  are  still  extant  gold  statera,  with  the  bead  of  Fbmininui  aod 
the  inscriptioo  '*T.  Quindi{ut)f^  struck  in  Greece  under  the  gOT eminent 
of  the  liberator  of  the  HcJleuea.  The  use  of  the  Latin  koguage  is  a 
aigoificant  compliment. 
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With  the  Aetolians  on  the  other  hand  the  Romans  uaed 
little  ceremony  ;  they  were  allowed  to  reoeivd  the  towns  of 
Phocis  and  Locris  into  their  symmachy,  but  their  attempts 
to  extend  it  also  to  Acamania  and  Thessaly  were  in  part 
decidedly  rejected,  in  part  postponed,  and  the  Thessalian 
cities  were  organized  into  four  small  independent  confed^ 
racies.  The  Rhodian  city-league  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
Lberation  of  Thasos,  Lemnos,  and  the  towns  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor. 

The  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states,  as  re- 
spected both  their  mutual  relations  and  their 
Knbbof         internal  condition,  was  attended  with  diflSculty. 
^^'^  The  most  urgent  matter  was  the  war  which  had 

been  carried  on  between  the  Spartans  and  Achaeans  since 
550,  in  which  the  duty  of  mediating  necessarily 
fell  to  the  Romans.  But  after  various  attempts 
to  induce  Nabis  to  yield,  and  particularly  to  give  up  the 
city  of  Argos  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league,  which  Philip 
had  surrendered  to  him,  no  course  at  last  was  left  to  Flami- 
ninus  but  to  have  war  declared  against  the  obstinate  petty 
robber-chieftain,  who  reckoned  on  the  well-known  grudge 
of  the  Aetolians  against  the  Romans  and  on  the  advance  of 
Antiochus  into  Europe,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  re> 
store  Argos.  This  was  done,  accordingly,  by  all  the  Hel- 
lenes at  a  great  diet  in  Corinth,  and  Flamininus  advanced 
into  the  Peloponnesus  accompanied  by  the  fleet  and  the 
Romano-allied  army,  which  included  a  contingent  sent  by 
Philip  and  a  division  of  Lacedaemonian  emigrants  under 
Agesipolis,  the  legitimate  king  of  Sparta  (559). 
In  order  to  crush  his  antagonist  immediately  by 
an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  no  less  than  50,000 
men  were  brought  into  the  field,  and,  the  other  towns  being 
disregarded,  the  capital  itself  was  at  once  invested ;  but  the 
desired  result  was  not  attained.  Nabis  had  sent  into  the 
field  a  considerable  army  amounting  to  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  mercenaries,  and  he  had  confirmed  hit 
rule  afresh  by  a  complete  reign  of  terror — by  the  execution 
#n  masse  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  country 
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whom  he  suspected.  Even  when  he  himself  after  the  first 
sucoesses  of  the  Roman  army  and  fleet  resolved  to  yield 
and  to  accept  the  comparatively  favourable  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  Flamininus,  ^  the  people/'  that  is  to  say  the 
gang  of  robbers  whom  Nabia  had  domiciled  in  Sparta,  not 
without  reason  apprehensive  of  a  reckoning  after  the  vi<y 
feory,  and  dnoeived  by  accompanying  lies  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  and  as  to  the  advance  of  the  Aetolians 
and  Asiatics,  rejected  the  peace  offered  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, 3o  that  the  struggle  began  anew.  A  battle  took  place 
in  front  of  the  walls  and  an  assault  was  made  upon  them  ; 
they  were  already  scaled  by  the  Romans,  when  the  setting 
on  fire  of  the  captured  streets  compelled  the  assailants  to 
retire. 

At  last  the  obstinate  resistance  came  to  an  end.     Sparta 

retained  its  independence  and  was  neither  com- 

of  Sjwrtui      pelled  to  receive  back  the  emigrants  nor  to  join 


the  Achaean  league;  even  the  existing  mo- 
narchical constitution,  and  Nabis  himself,  were  left  intact. 
On  the  other  hand  Nabis  had  to  cede  his  foreign  posses- 
sions, Argos,  Messene,  the  Cretan  cities,  and  the  whole  coast 
besides ;  to  bind  himself  neither  to  conclude  foreign  alli- 
ances, nor  to  wage  war,  nor  to  keep  any  other  vessels  than 
two  open  boats ;  and  lastly  to  disgorge  all  his  plunder,  to 
give  to  the  Romans  hostages,  and  to  pay  to  them  a  war^ 
contribution.  The  towns  on  the  Laconian  coast  were  given 
to  the  Spartan  emigrants,  and  this  new  community,  who 
named  themselves  the  ''  free  Laconians,"  in  contrast  to  th<» 
monarchically  governed  Spartans,  were  directed  to  enter 
the  Achaean  league.  The  emigrants  did  not  receive  back 
their  property,  as  the  district  assigned  to  them  was  regarded 
OS  a  compensation  for  it ;  it  was  stipulated  on  the  other 
hand,  that  their  wives  and  children  should  not  be  detained 
in  Sparta  against  their  will.  The  Achaeans,  although  by 
this  arrangement  they  gained  the  accession  of  the  fres 
Laconians  as  well  as  Argos,  were  yet  far  from  content, 
they  had  expected  that  the  dreaded  and  hated  Nabis  would 
be  sup(3rseded,  that  the  emigrants  would  bo  brought  baek^ 
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uid  toat  the  Achaean  symmacby  would  be  extended  to  the 
whole  Peloponneaua.  Unprejudiced  persona,  however,  will 
not  fail  to  see  that  FlaminiDUS  mauaged  these  difficult  affain 
oa  &irly  and  juatly  aa  it  was  possible  to  mnn'tce  them 
where  two  potiUcol  parties,  both  chargeable  with  unfaiincaa 
and  injustice,  stood  opposed  to  each  other.  With  ihe  old 
and  deep  hostility  aubaistiug  between  the  Spartaoa  aiid 
Aclioeans,  the  incurporation  of  Sparta  into  the  Achaean 
league  would  have  been  equivalent  to  placing  Sparta  under 
the  Achaean  yoke,  a  course  no  less  contrary  to  equity  than 
to  prudence.  The  restitutioD  of  the  emigrants,  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  a  govemtnent  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  twenty  years,  would  only  have  substituted  one 
reign  of  terror  fur  another ;  the  plan  adopted  by  Flamini- 
nus  was  the  right  one,  Just  because  it  failed  to  satisfy  either 
of  the  extreme  parties.  At  length  thorough  provision 
appeared  to  be  made  that  the  Spartan  system  of  robbery 
by  sea  and  land  should  cease,  and  that  the  government 
there,  such  as  it  was,  should  prove  troublesome  only  to  ita 
own  subjects.  It  is  possible  that  Flamininus,  who  knew 
Nabis  and  could  not  but  be  aware  how  desirable  it  was  that 
he  should  personally  be  superseded,  omitted  to  take  such  a 
step  from  the  mere  desire  to  have  done  with  the  matter  and 
not  to  mar  the  fair  impression  of  his  successes  by  compli 
OAtions  that  might  be  prolonged  beyond  all  calculation  ;  1; 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  he  sought  to  preserve  Sparta  ts 
a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  Achaean  confederacy  in 
the  Pelupounesus.  But  the  fonner  objection  relates  to  a 
point  of  secondary  importance ;  and  as  to  the  latter  vieu-, 
IS  condescended  to 

lly  at  least,  among 
'.  the  internal  con- 
ities  also  furnished 
rbiter.  The  Boeo- 
n  t^ndenciea,  even 
from  Greece ;  n) 
allowed  the  Booo 
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iians  who  were  in  the  service  of  Philip  to  retam  iiome 
Brachyllas,  the  most  decided  partisan  of  Macedonia,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and 
Flamininus  was  otherwise  irritated  in  every  way.  He  bore 
it  with  iinps*ralleled  paitience ;  but  the  Boeotians  friendly  to 
Rome,  who  knew  what  ^waited  them  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  determined  to  put  Brachyllas  to  cleath,  and 
Flamininus,  whoee  permission  they  deemed  it  neceasary  to 
ask,  at  least  did  not  forbid  them.  Bradiyllas  was  aoecrd- 
ingly  killed ;  upon  which  the  Boeotians  w<»e  not  c<N|tent 
with  prosecuting  the  murd^ers,  but  lay  in  wait  for  the  Ro- 
num  soldiers  paasi^  aingly  or  in  small  parties  through 
their  territories,  and  killed  about  $00  of  them.  This  wm 
too  much  to  be  endured ;  Flamininus  imposed  on  Uiem  a 
iine  of  a  talent  for  ev^ry  soldier ;  and  when  they  did  nx>t 
pay  it,  he  collected  the  nearest  troops  and  besieged  Goronea 
(558).  Now  they  betook  themselves  to  en- 
treaty;  Flamininus  in  reality  desisted  on  the 
intemession  of  the  Achaeans  and  Athenians,  exacting  but  a 
very  moderate  fine  from  those  who  were  guilty;  and  al- 
though the  Macedonian  party  remained  continuously  at  the 
helm  in  the  petty  province,  the  Romans  met  tbeir  puerile 
opposition  simply  with  the  forbearance  of  superior  power. 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  Flamininus  contented  himself  with 
exerting  his  influence,  so  &r  as  he  could  do  so  without  vio- 
lence, over  the  internal  affairs  especially  of  the  newly-freed 
communities ;  with  placing  the  councils  and  courts  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  bringing  the  antioMacedo- 
nian  party  to  the  helm ;  and  with  attaching  as  much  as 
possible  the  civic  commonwealths  to  the  Roman  interest, 
by  addii^  everything,  whidi  in  each  community  should 
Have  fallen  by  martial  law  to  the  Romans,  to  the  common 
property  of  the  city  concerned.  The  work  was  finished  in 
the  spring  of  560 ;  Flamininus  once  more  aa- 
sembled  the  deputies  of  all  the  Greek  communi- 
ties at  Corinth,  exhorted  them  to  a  rational  and  moderate 
use  of  ^ihe  freedom  conferred  on  tiiem,  and  requested  09  the 
only  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  Romans,  that  the) 
Vou  IT.  -13* 
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would  within  thirty  days  send  to  him  the  Italian  captivei 
who  had'  been  sold  into  Greece  during  the  Hannibalic  war 
Then  he  evacuated  the  last  fortresses  in  which  Roinan  gar* 
risons  were  stationed,  Demetrias,  Chalcis  along  with  the 
■mailer  forts  dependent  upon  it  in  Euboea,  and  Acrooorin- 
tliuB — ^thus  practically  giving  the  lie  to  the  assertion  of  the 
Aetolians  that  Rome  had  inherited  from  Philip  the  ''  fet- 
ters "  of  Greece*-and  departed  homeward  with  all  the  Ro> 
man  troops  and  the  liberated  captives. 

It  is  only  contemptible  disingenuousness  or  weakly  sen- 
timentality, which  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
Romans  were  entirely  in  earnest  in  the  libera^ 
tion  of  Greece ;  and  the  reason  why  the  plan  so  nobly  pro- 
jected resulted  in  so  wretched  a  structure,  is  to  be  sought 
only  in  the  complete  moral  and  political  disorganization  of 
the  Hellenic  nation.  It  was  no  small  matter,  that  a  mighty 
nation  should  have  suddenly  with  its  powerful  arm  brought 
the  land,  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its 
primitive  home  and  as  the  shrine  of  its  intellectual  and 
higher  interests,  into  the  possession  of  full  freedom,  and 
should  have  conferred  on  every  community  in  it  deliverance 
from  foreign  taxation  and  foreign  garrisons  and  the  un- 
limited right  of  sel^ovemment ;  it  is  mere  paltriness  that 
sees  in  this  nothing  save  political  calculation.  Political  cal- 
culation suggested  to  the  Romans  the  possibility  of  liberatp 
ing  Greece ;  it  was  converted  into  a  reality  by  the  Hellenic 
sympathies  that  were  at  that  time  indescribably  powerful 
in  Rome,  and  above  all  in  Flamininus  himself.  If  the  Ro- 
mans are  liable  to  any  reproach,  it  is  that  all  of  them,  and 
in  particular  Flamininus  who  overcame  the  well-founded 
scruples  of  the  senate,  allowed  the  magic  charm  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name  to  prevent  them  from  perceiving  in  all  its  extent 
the  wretched  character  of  the  Greek  states  of  that  period, 
and  from  putting  a  stop  at  once  to  the  proceedings  of  com- 
munities who,  owing  to  the  impotent  antipathies  that  pr& 
vailed  alike  in  their  internal  and  their  mutual  relations^ 
neither  knew  how  to  act  nor  how  to  keep  quiet.  As  things 
stood,  it  was  really  necessary  at  >nce  to  put  an  end  to  sucL 
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affiiirs,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  alliance.  But,  not  lar 
seeing  enough  to  repel  at  once  with  all  his  energy  any  inter- 
ference whatever  by  the  Romans  in  the  affairs  of  tiie  £ast| 
Antiochus  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  subjugation  of  Philip  by  the  Romans  (which 
might  easily  be  foreseen),  iu  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  he  had  previously  been  willing  to  share 
with  Philip,  for  himself  alone.  Notwithstanding  the  inti« 
mate  relations  of  Rome  with  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
her  royal  ward,  the  senate  by  no  means  intended  to  be  in 
reality,  what  it  was  in  name,  his  '* guardian;"  firmly 
resolved  to  give  itself  no  concern  about  Asiatic  afl^rs  ex- 
cept in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  Roman  power  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
Hellespont,  it  allowed  the  great  king  to  take  his  course. 
He  himself  did  not  probably  contemplate  in  earnest  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  proper — which  was  more  easily  talked 
of  than  achieved — but  he  contemplated  the  subjugation  of 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Egypt  one  after  another,  and  at 
once  attacked  those  in  Cilicia  as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine.  The  great  victory,  which  he  gained  in  556 
over  the  Egyptian  general  Scopas  at  Mount 
Panium  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  gave  him 
complete  possession  of  that  region  as  ^'  as  the  frontier  of 
E^pt  proper,  but  so  terrified  the  Egyptian  guardians  of 
the  young  king  that,  to  prevent  Antiochus  from  invading 
Egypt,  they  submitted  to  a  peace  and  sealed  it  by  the  be- 
trothal of  their  ward  to  Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antio- 
ehuH.  When  he  had  thus  achieved  his  first  object,  he  pro 
eeeded  in  the  foUowmg  year,  that  of  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
ac^rfialae,  with  a  strong  fleet  of  100  decked  and  100  open 
vesselB  to  Asia  Minor,  to  take  possession  of  the  districts 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Egypt  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor — it  is  probable  that  tne  Egyptian  gov* 
ernment  had  ceded  these  districts,  which  were  actually  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  to  Antiochus  under  the  peace»  and  had 
renounced  their  foreign  possessions  generally  in  Antiochus' 
fkvoui  -and  to  recover  the  Greeks  oi  Ada  Minor  as  a  whoU 
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to  his  empire.   At  the  same  time  a  strong  Syrian  land-arm  j 
assembled  in  Sardes. 

This  enterprise  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  Romans^ 
iMflicnities  who  from  the  first  had  demanded  that  Philip 
vithBom«.  ghould  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Asia  Minor 
and  should  leave  to  the  Rhodians  and  Pergamenes  their 
territory  and  to  the  free  cities  their  former  constitution  un- 
impaired, and  who  had  now  to  witness  Antiochus  taking 
possession  of  them  in  Philip's  place.  Attains  and  the  Rho- 
dians found  themselves  now  directly  threatened  by  Antio- 
chus with  precisely  the  same  danger  as  had  driven  them  a 
few  years  before  into  the  war  with  Philip ;  and  they  natu 
rally  sought  to  involve  the  Romans  in  this  war  as  well  as  in 
that  which  had  just  terminated.  Already  in 
555-6  Attalus  had  requested  from  the  Romans 
military  aid  against  Antiochus,  who  had  occupied  his  terri- 
tory while  the  troops  of  Attalus  were  employed  in  the  Ro- 
man war.  The  more  energetic  Rhodians  even  declared  to 
king  Antiochus,  when  in  the  spring  of  557  his 
fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
they  would  regard  its  passing  beyond  the  Chelidonian 
islands  (off  the  Lycian  coast)  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and, 
when  Antiochus  did  not  regard  the  threat,  they,  emboldened 
by  the  accounts  that  had  just  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Cyno> 
scephalae,  had  immediately  begun  the  war  and  had  actually 
protected  against  the  king  the  most  important  of  the  Carian 
cities,  Caunus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Myndus,  and  the  island 
of  Samoa.  Most  of  the  half-free  cities  had  submitted  to 
Antiochus,  but  some  of  them,  more  especially  the  impor 
tant  cities  of  Smyrna,  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Lampsaous 
had,  on  learning  the  discomfiture  of  Philip,  likewise  taken 
courage  to  resist  the  Syrian ;  and  their  urgent  entreaties 
were  combined  with  those  of  the  Rhodians. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Antiochus,  so  far  as  he  was 
at  all  capable  of  forming  a  resolution  and  adhering  to  it 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  not  only  to  attach  to  his 
empire  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia,  but  also  to  make 
conquests  on  his  own  behalf  in  Euro}>e  and,  if  not  to  see* 
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at  any  rate*  to  risk  on  that  account  a  war  with  Rome.  Th« 
Romans  had  thus  every  reason  to  comply  with  that  request 
of  their  allies,  and  to  interfere  directly  in  Asia ;  but  they 
showed  little  inclination  to  do  so.  They  not  only  delayed 
as  long  as  the  Macedonian  war  lasted,  and  gave  to  Attains 
nothing  but  the  protection  of  diplomacy  (which,  so  far, 
proved  in  the  first  instance  effective)  ;  but  even  after  their 
victory,  while  they  doubtless  spoke  as  though  the  cities 
which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and  Philip  ought 
not  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  Antiodius,  and  while  the 
freedom  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  Abydus,  Cius,  and  Myrina, 
figured  in  Roman  documents,  they  took  not  the  smallest 
step  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  allowed  king  AnUochus  to  em- 
ploy the  favourable  opportunity  presented  by  the  withdraw- 
al  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  to  introduce  his  own.  Ir 
fact,  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  submit  to  his  landing  in 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  558  aud  invading  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  where  he  occupied  Sestus 
and  Madytus  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Thracian  barbarians  and  the  restoration  of  the 
destroyed  Lysimachia,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  chief 
stronghold  and  as  the  capital  of  the  newly  instituted  sa* 
trapy  of  Thrace.  Fiamininus  indeed,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  these  affairs,  sent  to  the  king  at  Lysi- 
machia envoys,  who  talked  of  the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  the  freedom  of  all  the  Hellenes ;  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  The  king  talked  in  reply  of  his  undoubted 
legal  title  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  conquered 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus,  explained  that  he  was  employed 
not  in  making  territorial  acquisitions  but  only  in  preserving 
the  integrity  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  declined  the 
intervention  of  the  Romans  in  his  disputes  with  the  cities 
subject  to  him  in  Asia  Minor.  With  justice  he  was  enabled 
to  add  that  peace  had  already  been  concluded  with  Egypt 
and  that  the  Romans  \«ere  thus  deprived  of  any  formal  pre- 
text for  interfering.*    The  sudden  return  of  the  king  tc 

*  The  d«fhiit6  testimoiiT  of  Tlieronymiis,  who  plaoei  th6  betroth* 
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Asia  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  ani  the  projects  which  it  suggested  of  9 
landing  in  Cyprus  or  even  at  Alexandria,  led  to  the  break« 
ing  off  of  the  conferences  without  coming  to  any  conelusioBi 
still  less  producing  any  result.  In  the  following 
year,  559,  Antiodius  returned  to  Lysimachia 
with  his  fleet  ani  army  reinforced,  and  employed  himself  in 
organizing  the  new  satrapy  whidi  he  destined  for  his  aoo 
Seleucus.  Hannibal,  who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Gar* 
thage,  came  to  him  at  Epheeus ;  and  the  mngularly  honour- 
able reception  accorded  to  the  exile  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Rome.  Nevertheless  Flamlnauus 
in  the  spring  of  560  widbdrew  all  the  Roman 
garrisons  from  Greece.  This  was  under  the  ex« 
isting  circumstances  at  least  a  mischievous  error,  if  not  a 
criminal  acting  in  opposition  to  his  own  better  knowledge ; 
for  we  cannot  dismiss  the  idea  that  FlamininuSi  in  order  to 
carry  home  with  him  the  undiminished  glory  of  having 
wholly  terminated  the  war  and  liberated  Hellas,  oontented 
himself  with  superficially  covering  up  for  the  moment  the 
smouldering  embers  of  revolt  and  war.  The  Roman  statei^ 
man  might  perhaps  be  right,  when  he  profiouoccd  any 
attempt  to  bring  Greece  directly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  and  any  intervention  of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic 
afiidrs,  to  be  a  political  blunder;  but  the  opposition  fer* 
menting  in  Greece,  the  feeble  arrogance  of  the  Asiatic  king, 
the  residence,  at  the  Syrian  head-quarters,  of  the  bittor 
enemy  of  the  Romans  who  had  already  raised  the  West  in 
arms  against  Rome — ail  these  were  clear  signs  of  the  ap» 
proadi  of  a  fresh  aj^ieal  to  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenio 
£ast|  which  would  necessarily  seek  at  least  to  transfer 
Greece  from  the  clientship  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  states 

of  the  Syrian  prinoem  Cleopatra  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in 
M6,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hints  in  Lit.  xjuiii.  40  and 
Apjiian.  8yr.  8,  and  with  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  marriage  in 
661,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  interference  of  the  Ro* 
mans  in  the  affldrs  of  E«;y])t  was  in  this  case  formally  uncalled 
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opposed  to  Rome,  and,  if  this  object  should  be  attained; 
irottld  immediately  extend  the  circle  of  its  operations.  It 
is  plain  that  Rome  could  not  allow  this  to  take  place. 
When  Flainininus,  ignoring  all  these  sure  indications  of  warp 
withdrew  the  garrisons  from  Greece,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  made  demands  on  the  king  of  Asia  which  he  had  no 
mtention  of  employing  his  army  to  support^  he  overdid  hie 
part  in  worda  as  much  as  he  fell  short  in  action,  and  forgot 
his  duty  as  a  general  and  as  a  citizen  in  the  indulgence  of 
his  personal  vanity — a  vanity  which  wished  to  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  conferred  peace  on  Rome  and  freedom  on 
the  Greeks  of  both  continents. 

Antiochus  employed  the  unexpected  respite  in  sUength 
p^^^j^  ening  his  position  at  home  and  his  relations  with 
Jjg[^^  his  neighbours  before  beginning  the  war— lu 
Cwvw^  which  he  was  the  more  resolved  to  engage,  tne 
more  the  enemy  appeared  to  procrastinate.  He 
now  (561)  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  pre- 
viously betrothed,  in  marriage  to  the  young  king  of  Egypt. 
That  he  at  the  same  time  promised  to  restore  the  provinces 
wrested  firom  his  son-in-law,  was  afterwards  affirmed  on  the 
part  of  Egypt,  but  probably  without  warrant ;  at  any  r%te 
the  land  remained  actually  attached  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.* 
._  He  ofiered  to  restore  to  Eumenes,  who  had  in 

19?, 

557  succeeded  his  &ther  Attalus  on  the  throne 
of  PergamuB,  the  towns  taken  from  him,  and  to  give  him 
also  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would  abandon 
the  Roman  alliance.  In  Hke  manner  he  bestowed  a  daugh* 
ter  on  Ariarathea,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  gained  the  6al»* 
tiiaiia  by  presents,  while  he  reduced  by  arms  the  Pisidians 

•  For  this  we  faaTe  the  teitimoiiy  of  Polybiiis  (zzriiL  1),  wbidi  the 
•sqad  of  the  history  of  Jadaea  completely  ooofinns;  Eiuebios  (p.  117, 
Jfoj)  is  rnktsken  in  making  Pbilometor  ruler  of  Syria.  We  certainly 
find  that  aboat  667  farmers  of  the  Syrian  taxes  made  their 
payments  at  Alexandria  (JoBcph.  xii.  4, 7) ;  but  this  doubtlcsi 
look  place  without  detriment  to  the  rights  of  soyercignty,  simply  be> 
•auso  the  dowry  of  Gleopetra  coostltnted  a  charge  on  thoss  reTenues , 
ind  from  this  very  circumstance  probaUy  arose  the  subsequent  ditpuls 
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who  were  constantly  in  revolt^  and  other  small  tribes.  Ex 
tensive  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Byzantines ;  respect 
ing  the  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
concede  the  independence  of  the  old  free  cities  such  as 
Rhodes  and  Cyzicus,  and  would  be  content  in  the  case  of 
the  others  with  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  his  supremacy ; 
lie  even  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  ready  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Rhodians.  In  European  Greece 
he  could  safely  count  on  the  Aetolians,  and  he  hoped  tc> 
induce  Philip  again  to  take  up  arms.  In  &ct,  a  plan  of 
Hannibal  obtained  the  royal  approval,  according  to  which 
he  was  to  receive  from  Antiochus  a  fleet  of  100  sail  and  a 
land  army  of  10,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  and  was  to 
employ  them  in  kindling  first  a  third  Punic  war  in  Car- 
thage, and  then  a  second  Hannil)alic  war  in  Italy ;  Tyrian 
emissaries  proceeded  to  Carthage  to  pave  the  way  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  there  (p.  2^1),  Finally,  good  results  were 
anticipated  from  the  Spanish  insurrection,  which,  at  the  time 
when  Hannibal  lefb  Carthage,  was  at  its  height  (p.  250). 

While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  from  far  and  wide 
Aetoiisn  against  Rome,  it  was  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions, 
^SSsT  ^^  Hellenes  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  who, 
^oBOB.  while  they  were  of  least  moment,  took  the  most 

important  steps  and  acted  with  the  utmost  impatience.  The 
exasperated  and  arrogant  Aetolians  began  by  degrees  to 
persuade  themselves  that  Philip  had  been  vanquished  by 
them  and  not  by  the  Romans,  and  could  not  even  wait  till 
Antiochus  should  advance  into  Greece.  Their  policy  is 
briefly  expressed  in  the  reply,  which  their  straiegus  gave 
soon  afterwards  to  Fiamininus,  when  he  requested  a  copy 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Rome :  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  him  in  person,  when  the  Aetolian  army  should 
encamp  by  the  Tiber.  The  Aetolians  acted  as  the  agents 
of  the  Syriar  'ting  in  Greece  and  deceived  both  parties,  by 
representing  to  the  king  that  all  the  Hellenes  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  him  as  their  true  deliverer,  and 
by  telling  those  in  Greece  who  were  disposed  to  listen  tc 
them  that  the  landing  of  the  king  was  nearer  than  it  was  ir 
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reality.  Thus  they  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the  foo] 
ish  obstinacy  of  Nabis  to  break  the  peace  and  to  rekindle  ir. 
Greece  the  flame  of  war  two  years  afler  Fiarnininus's  de< 
parture,  in  the  spring  of  562 ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  missed  their  aim.  Nabis  attacked  Gy  thiuni, 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  free  Laoonians  that  by  the  last  treaty 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  took  it ;  but 
the  experienced  sirategns  of  the  Achaeans,  Philopoemen,  dc^ 
feated  him  at  the  Barbosthenian  mountains,  and  the  tyrant 
brought  back  barely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  to  his  capital, 
in  which  Philopoemen  shut  him  up.  As  such  a  commence' 
ment  was  no  sufficient  inducement  for  Antiochus  to  come 
to  Europe,  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
Sparta,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  and  by  gaining  these  impor- 
tant towns  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  embark.  In  (lie  first 
place  they  thought  to  become  masters  of  Sparta,  by  arrang- 
ing that  the  Aetolian  Alexamenus  should  march  with  1,000 
men  into  the  town  under  pretext  of  bringing  a  contingent 
in  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  should  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  away  with  Nabis  and  of  occupying  the  town. 
This  was  done,  and  Nabis  was  killed  at  a  review  of  the 
troops ;  but,  when  the  Aetolians  dispersed  to  plunder  the 
town,  the  Lacedaemonians  found  time  to  rally  and  slew 
them  to  a  man.  The  city  was  then  induced  by  Philopoe- 
men to  join  the  Achaean  league.  This  laudable  project  of 
the  Aetolians  had  thus  not  only  deservedly  failed,  but  had 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  of  uniting  almost  the  whole 
Peloponnesus  in  the  hands  of  the  other  party.  It  fared 
little  better  with  them  at  Chalcis,  for  the  Roman  party 
there  called  in  the  citizens  of  Eretria  and  Caryetus  in 
Euboea,  who  were  favourable  to  Rome,  to  render  season- 
able aid  against  the  Aetolians  and  the  Chalcidian  exiles. 
On  the  other  hand  the  occupation  of  Demetrias  was  success- 
'ill,  for  the  Magnetes  to  whom  the  city  had  been  assigned 
were,  not  without  reason,  apprehensive  that  it  had  been 
promised  by  the  Romans  to  Philip  as  a  prize  in  return  for 
his  aid  against  Antiochus ;  several  squadrons  of  Aetolian 
horse  moreoTer  managed  to  steal  into  the  town  under  the 
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pretext  of  escoKing  Eiirylochus,  the  recalled  head  of  tlw 
opposition  to  Rome.  Thus  the  Magnetes  passed  over 
partly  of  their  own  accord,  partly  by  compulsion,  to  th« 
aide  of  the  Aetolians,  and  the  latter  did  not  &il  to  make 
good  use  of  the  &ct  at  the  court  of  the  Seleuctd. 

Antiochus  took  his  resolution.    A  rupture  with  Rome^ 

Bopture  b*-  ^^  ^^^^  ®^  endeavours  to  postpone  it  by  the 
^«^A2^  diplomatic  expedient  of  embassies,  could  so 
ibttBomaai.    longer  be  avoided.    As  early  as  the  spring  of 

561  FlamininuSy  who  continued  to  have  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  senate  as  to  Eastern  affiiirs,  had  ex- 
pressed the  Roman  ultimatum  to  the  envoys  of  the  king, 
Menippus  and  Hegesianax ;  viz.,  that  he  should  either  eva- 
cuate Europe  and  dispose  of  Asia  at  his  pleasure,  or  retain 
Thraoe  and  submit  to  the  Roman  protectorate  over  Smyrna, 
Lampsacus,  and  Alexandria  Troas.  These  demands  had 
been  again  discussed  at  Ephesus,  the  chief  stronghold  and 
head-quarters  of  the  king  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  spring  of 

562,  between  Antiochus  and  the  envoys  of  the 

senate,  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Publius  Villius ; 
and  they  had  separated  with  the  conviction  on  both  sides 
that  a  peaceful  settlement  was  no  longer  possible.  Thence- 
forth war  was  resolved  on  in  Rome.     In  that  very  summer 

of  562  a  Roman  fleet  of  30  sail,  with  3,000 

102. 

soldiers  on  board,  under  Aulus  Atilius  Serranus 
appeared  off  Gythium,  where  their  arrival  accelerated  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achaeana  and  Spai^ 
tans ;  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy  were  strongly 
garrisoned,  so  as  to  be  secure  against  any  attempts  at  a 
landing ;  a  land  army  was  expected  in  Greece  in  the  au- 
tumn. In  the  spring  of  562  Flamininus,  by  direction  of  tha 
senate,  had  visited  Greece  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
effects  of  the  ill-timed  evacuation  of  the  country.  The 
Aetoli^s  had  already  gone  so  far  as  formally  to  declare 
war  in  their  diet  against  Romeu  But  Flamininus  succeeded 
m  preserving  Chalcis  to  the  Romans  by  throwing  into  it  a 
garrison  of  500  Achaeaiis  and  500  Pergamenes.     He  inad« 
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an  attempt  also  to  recover  Demetrias ;  and  the  Magnetet 
wavered.  Though  some  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  Antio* 
chus  had  proposed  to  subdue  before  beginning  the  great 
war,  still  held  out,  he  could  no  longer  delay  his  landing, 
unless  he  was  willing  to  let  the  Romans  recover  all  the 
advantages  which  they  had  surrendered  two  years  before  by 
withdrawing  their  garrisons  from  Greece.  He  collected  the 
vessels  and  tro<^s  which  were  at  hand— he  had  but  40 
decked  vessels  and  10,000  infantry,  along  with  500  horse 
and  6  elephants — and  started  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
for  Greece,  where  he  landed  in  the  autumn  of 

198. 

562  at  Pteleum  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  im 
mediately  occupied  the  adjoining   Demetrias.     About  the 
same  time  a  Roman  army  of  nearly  25,000  men  under  the 
praetor  Marcus  Baebius  landed  at  ApoUonia.    The  war  was 
thus  begun  on  both  sides. 

Everything  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  that  com- 
Attftadeof  prehensively  planned  coalition  against  Rome, 
poven!^'  of  which  Antiochus  came  forward  as  the  head, 
^JJ^^.  might  be  realized.  As  to  the  plan,  first  of  all, 
nibaL  ^f  gtirring  up  enemies  to  the  Romans  in  Car* 

thage  and  Italy,  it  was  the  fate  of  Hannibal  at  the  court  of 
£phesu8,  as  through  his  whole  career,  to  have  projected  his 
noble  and  lolly  schemes  for  the  behoof  of  people  nan*ow* 
minded  and  mean.  Nothing  was  done  towards  their  execu- 
tion, except  that  some  Carthaginian  patriots  were  compro- 
mised ;  no  choice  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  but  to  show 
unconditional  submission  to  Rome.  The  camarilla  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Hannibal— he  was  too  inconven- 
iently great  for  court  cabals ;  and,  after  having  tried  all 
sorts  of  absurd  expedients — such  as  accusing  the  general, 
with  whose  name  the  Romans  frightened  their  children,  of 
eoncert  with  the  Roman  envoys — they  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Antiochus  the  Great,  who  like  all  insigniiioant  mon< 
archs  plumed  himself  greatly  on  his  independence  and  was 
iftflueneed  by  nothing  so  easily  as  by  the  fear  of  being 
ruled,  into  the  wise  belief  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  him 
self  to  be  thrown  tntc   the  shade  bv  so  illosti*ious  a  n\an 
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Accordingly  it  was  in  solemn  council  resolved  that  the 
Phoenician  should  be  employed  in  future  only  for  subcrdi« 
nate  enterprises  and  for  giving  advice — ^with  the  reservation^ 
of  course,  that  that  advice  should  never  be  followed.  Hac 
aibal  revenged  himself  on  the  mob  of  courtiers  by  accepting 
every  commission  and  brilliantly  executing  all. 

In  Asia  Cappadocia  adhered  to  the  great  king ;  Prusiaa 
Bta*Mof  of  Bithynia  on  the  other  hand  took,  as  usual,  the 
Aaia  Minor,     ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  stronger.     King  Eumenes  remained 

faithful  to  the  old  policy  of  his  house,  which  was  now  at 
length  to  yield  to  him  its  true  fruit.  He  had  not  only  per^ 
sisted  in  refusing  the  offers  of  Antiochus,  but  had  constantly 
virged  the  Romans  to  a  war,  from  which  he  anticipated  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom.  The  Rhodiana  and  By* 
zantines  likewise  joined  their  old  allies.  Egypt  too  took 
the  side  of  Rome  and  offered  support  in  supplies  and  men ; 
which,  however,  the  Romans  did  not  accept. 

In  Europe  the  result  mainly  depended  on  the  position 
»     .    .        which  Philip  of  Macedonia  would  lake  up.  True 

Maoaaooift.  . 

policy  ought  perhaps  to  have  induced  him,  not- 
withstanding all  the  injuries  or  short-comings  of  the  past,  to 
unite  with  Antiochus.  But  Philip  was  ordinarily  influenced 
not  by  such  considerations,  but  by  his  likings  and  dislik 
ings ;  and  his  hatred  was  naturally  directed  much  more 
against  the  faithless  ally,  who  had  left  him  to  contend  alone 
with  the  common  enemy,  had  sought  merely  to  seize  his 
own  share  iu  the  spoil,  and  had  become  a  burdensome 
neighbour  to  him  in  Thrace,  than  against  the  conqueror, 
who  had  treated  him  respectfully  and  honourably.  Antio- 
chus had,  moreover,  given  deep  offence  to  the  hot  temper  of 
Philip  by  the  setting  up  of  absurd  pretenders  to  the  Mace- 
donian crown,  and  by  the  ostentatious  burial  of  the  Mace- 
donian bones  bleaching  at  Cynoscephalae.  Philip  therefore 
placed  his  whole  force  with  cordial  zeal  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Romans. 

The  second  power  of  Greece,  the  Achaean  league,  ad* 
The  loBior  hered  no  less  decidedly  than  the  first  to  the  alii- 
oreok  states,    ^jj^  ^j^^j^  Rome.    Of  the  smaLer  powers,  th* 
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Thessalians  and  the  Athenians  held  by  Rome ;  among  the 
latter  an  Achaean  garrison  introduced  by  Fianiininns  into 
the  citadel  brought  the  patriotic  party,  which  was  somewhat 
numerous,  to  reabon.  The  Epirots  exerted  themselves  to 
keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  both  parties.  Tluui| 
in  addition  to  the  Aetolians  and  the  Magnetes  who  were 
joined  by  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  Perrhaebiansi 
Antiochus  was  supported  only  by  Amynander,  the  weak 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled 
by  foolbh  designs  on  the  Macedonian  crown  ;  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, among  whom  the  party  opposed  to  Rome  was  still  at 
the  helm  ;  and  by  the  Eleans  and  Messenians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  with  the 
Aetolians  against  the  Achaeans.  This  was  indeed  a  hopeful 
beginning ;  and  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  with  abso- 
lute power,  which  the  Aetolians  decreed  to  the  great  king, 
seemed  insult  added  to  injury.  There  had  been,  as  usual, 
deception  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  the  countless  hordes  of 
Asia,  the  king  brought  up  a  force  scarcely  half  as  strong  as 
an  ordinary  consulflr  army  ;  and  instead  of  the  open  arms 
with  which  all  the  Hellenes  were  to  welcome  their  deliverer 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  one  or  two  bands  of  klephts  and 
some  dissolute  bodies  of  citizens  fraternized  with  the  king. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  Antiochus  anticipated  the 
Antiodnift  Romans  in  Greece  proper.  Chalcis  was  gar- 
bi  Oreeoe.  risoned  by  the  Greek  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
refused  the  first  summons ;  but  the  fortress  surrendered 
when  Antiochus  advanced  with  all  his  force ;  and  a  Roman 
division,  which  arrived  too  late  to  occupy  it,  was  annihi- 
lated by  Antiochus  at  Delium.  Euboea  was  thus  lost  to 
Uie  Romans.  Antiochus  also  mide  an  attempt  in  winter,  i*i 
concert  with  the  Aetolians  and  Acarnanians,  to  gain  Tho?- 
saly ;  Thermopylae  was  occupied,  Pherae  and  other  towr3 
were  taken,  but  Appius  Claudius  came  up  with  2,000  men 
f^om  Apollonia,  relieved  Larisa,  and  took  up  his  position 
there.  Antiochus,  tired  of  the  winter  campaign,  preferred 
to  return  to  his  pleasant  quarters  at  Chalcis,  where  the  time 
was  spent  merrily,  and  the  king  even,  in  spite  of  his  fif^y 
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years  and  his  warlike  Rohemes,  married  a  fair  Ghalcidiati. 

So  the  winter  of  562-3  passed,  without  AntiOi 

ohus  doing  much    more  than   e<>«nding    letters 

hither    and   thither    through   Greece :    he   waged   war-^a 

Roman  officer  remarked — by  means  of  pen  and  ink. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring  563  the  Roman  staff  arrived 
in*  at    Apolionia.      The    commander-in-chief  was 

th«Romaiifl.  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  but  an  able  general  feared  both  by  his  soldiers  and 
by  the  enemy  ;  the  admiral  was  Gaius  Livius ;  and  aniong 
the  military  tribunes  were  Marcus  Pordus  Gato,  the  con- 
queror of  Spain,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  aftei 
the  old  Roman  wont  did  not  disdain,  although  they  had 
been  consuls,  to  re-enter  the  army  as  simple  commanders 
of  legions.  They  brought  with  them  reinforcements  in 
ships  and  men,  including  Numidian  cavalry  and  Libyan  ele- 
phants sent  by  Massinissa,  and  the  permission  of  the  senate 
to  accept  auxiliary  troops  to  the  number  of  5,000  from  the 
extra-Italian  allies,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Roman 
forces  were  raised  to  about  40,000  men.  The  king,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  spring  had  gone  to  the  Aetolians  and  had 
thence  made  an  aimless  expedition  t«  Acarnania,  on  learn 
mg  the  arrival  of  Glabrio,  returned  to  his  head-quarters  to 
begin  the  campaign  in  earnest.  But  through  his  own  incon- 
ceivable negligence  and  that  of  his  lieutenants  in  Asia  no 
reinforcements  reached  him,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but  the 
weak  army — ^now  further  decimated  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion  in  its  dissolute  winter-quarters — with  which  he  had 
landed  at  Pteleum  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year. 
The  Aetolians  too,  who  had  professed  to  send  such  enor- 
mous numbers  into  the  field,  now,  when  their  support  was 
of  moment,  brought  to  their  commander-in-chief  no  more 
tbflu  4,000  men.  The  Roman  troops  had  already  begun 
operations  m  Thessaly,  where  the  vanguard  in  ccnoert  with 
the  Macedonian  army  orove  the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  out 
of  the  Thessalian  town*  and  occupied  the  territory  of  tht 
Athamanes.  The  consul  with  the  main  army  folbwed ;  tb« 
rhole  force  of  the  Romans  assembled  at  Larioa. 
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Instead  of  returning  with  all  speed  to  Asia  and  evacuat- 

Batfieftt  ^^  ^^®  ^®^^  before  an  enemy  in  every  respect 
^'ij^n^  superior,  Antiochus  resolved  to  entrench  him- 
aelf  at  Thermopylae,  which  he  had  occupiedi 
and  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  great  army  from  Asia. 
Tie  himself  took  up  a  position  in  the  principal  pass,  and 
commanded  the  Aetolians  to  occupy  the  mountain-path,  by 
which  Xerxes  had  formerly  succeeded  in  turning  the  Spar- 
tans. But  only  half  of  the  Aetolian  contingent  thought  fit 
to  comply  with  this  command  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
the  other  2,000  men  threw  themselves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Heradea,  where  they  took  no  other  part  in  the 
battle  than  that  of  attempting  during  its  progress  to  sui^ 
prise  and  plunder  the  R^man  camp.  Even  the  Aetolians 
posted  on  the  heights  dischai^ed  their  duty  of  watching 
with  remissness  and  reluctance;  their  post  on  the  Calli- 
dromus  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised  by  Cato,  and  the 
Asiatic  phalanx,  which  the  consul  had  meanwhile  assailed  in 
front,  dispersed,  when  the  Romans  hastening  down  the 
mountain  fell  upon  its  flank.  As  Antiochus  had  made  no 
provision  for  any  case  and  had  not  thought  of  retreat,  the 
army  was  destroyed  partly  on  the  field  of  battle,  partly 
during  its  flight;  with  difficulty  a  small  band  reached 
Demetrias,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  to  Chalcis  with 
500  men.  He  embarked  in  haste  for  Ephesus;  Europe 
was  lost  to  him  all  but  his  possessions  in  Thrace,  and  even 
the  fortresses  could  be  no  longer  defended.    Chalcis  surren- 

OiM«eoeea.  ^^^^^  ^  ^®  Romans,  and  Demetrias  to  Philip, 
^^^*>>«  who  received  permission — as  a  compensation 
for  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Achaia 
Phthiotis  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  and 
then  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  consul — to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  communities  that  had  gone  over  to  Antio- 
chus in  Thessaly  proper,  and  even  of  the  territories  bordei^ 
ing  on  Aetolia,  the  districts  of  Dolopia  and  Aperantia.  All 
the  Greeks  that  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Antiochus 
hastened  to  make  their  peace;  the  Epirots  humbly  besought 

pardon  for  their  ambiguous  conduct,,  the  Boeotians  surren? 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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dered  at  discretion,  the  Eleao«  lind  Menenians,  the  lattei 
after  aome  struggle,  submitted  to  die  Achaeana.  The  prOi 
diction  of  Hannibal  to  the  king  was  fulfilled,  that  no  depen- 
dence at  all  could  be  placed  upon  the  Greeks,  who  would 
R«futMMo  submit  to  any  conqueror.  Even  the  Aetoliana, 
yfthe  A«c^    when  their  corps  shut  up  in  Heraclea  had  been 

compelled  after  obstinate  resistance  to  capitulate, 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  sorely  provoked 
Romans ;  but  the  stringent  demands  of  the  Roman  consul, 
and  a  consignment  of  money  seasonably  arriving  fironr. 
Antiochus,  emboldened  them  once  more  to  break  off  the 
negotiations  and  to  sustain  for  two  whole  months  a  siege  in 
Naupactus.  The  town  was  already  reduced  to  extremities, 
and  its  capture  or  capitulation  could  not  have  been  long 
delayed,  when  Flamininus,  constantly  striving  to  save 
every  Hellenic  community  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
its  own  folly  and  from  the  severity  of  his  ruder  colleagues, 
interposed  and  arranged  in  the  first  instance  an  armistice  on 
tolerable  terms.  This  terminated,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
all  resistance  in  Greece. 

A  more  serious  war  was  impending  in  Asia — a  war 
tfaritimo  Which  appeared  of  a  very  hazardous  character  on 
v*'!  *»!  account  not  so  much  of  the  enemy  as  of  the 
teoroMbig     great  distance  and  the  insecurity  of  the  com- 

munications  with  home,  while  yet,  owing  to  the 
shortsighted  obstinacy  of  Antiochus,  the  struggle  could  not 
well  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  an  attack  on  the 
enemy  in  his  own  country.  The  first  object  was  to  secure 
the  sea.  Hie  Roman  fleet,  which  during  the  campaign  in 
Greece  was  diarged  with  the  task  of  interrupting  the  com* 
munication  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
had  been  successful  about  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae in  seizing  a  strong  Asiatic  transport  fleet  near 
Andros,  wa  >  thenceforth  employed  in  making  preparations 
for  the  crossing  of  the  Romans  to  Asia  next  year  and  first 
of  all  in  driving  tlie  enemy's  fleet  out  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
It  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cyssus  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
t6ngu*e  6f  land  that  projects   fH>m  fonia  tbw?ird*  Chi-f^iii 
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thither  the  Roman  fleet  proceeded  in  search  of  it^  eonaisting 
of  75  Boman^  24  Pergaroene,  and  6  Carthaginian,  decked 
yessels  under  the  command  of  Gaius  Livlua.  The  Syrian 
admiral,  Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  emigrant,  had  oulj  IQ 
decked  vessels  to  oppose  to  it ;  but,  as  the  Roman  fleet  still 
expected  the  ships  of  lUiodea,  and  as  Polyxenidas  relied  on 
the  superior  seaworthiness  of  his  vesseU,  those  of  Tyre  and 
Bidon  in  particular,  he  immediately  accepted  batUe.  At  the 
outset  the  Asiatics  succeeded  in  sinking  one  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  but,  when  they  came  to  grapple,  Roman 
valour  prevailed,  and  it  was  owing  solely  to  the  swiftness 
of  their  rowing  and  sailing  that  the  enemy  lost  no  more 
than  28  ships.  During  the  pursuit  the  Roman  fleet  was 
joined  by  25  ships  from  Rhodes,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  in  those  waters  was  now  doubly  dedsive.  The 
enemy's  fleet  thenceforth  kept  the  shelter  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesus,  and,  as  it  covld  not  be  induced  to  risk  a  second 
battle,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  allieB  broke  up  for  the 
winter ;  the  Roman  ships  of  war  proceeded  to  the  harbour 
of  Cane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergamus. 

Both  parties  were  busy  during  the  winter  in  preparing 
for  the  next  campaign.  The  Romans  sought  to  gain  over 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor ;  Smyrna,  which  had  perseveringly 
resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  king  to  get  possession  of  it, 
received  the  Romans  with  open  arms,  and  the  Roman  party 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Siunos,  Chios,  Erydirae,  Clazom^ 
nae,  Phocaea,  Cyme,  and  other  places.  Antiochus  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  crossing 
to  Asia,  and  with  that  view  he  made  zealous  naval  prepara- 
tions—employing Polyxenidas  to  fit  out  and  augment  the 
fleet  stationed  at  Ephesus,  and  Hannibal  to  equip  a  new 
fleet  in  Lycia,  Syua,  and  Phoenicia;  while  he  further  col- 
lected in  Asia  Minor  a  powerful  land  army  from  all  regions 
of  his  extensive  empire.  Early  next  year  (564) 
the  Roman  fleet  resumed  its  operations.  Gaiua 
Livius  left  the  Rhodian  fleet-— which  had  appeared  in  good 
time  tnis  year,  numbering  B6  sail — to  observe  that  of  the 
enemy  in  the  offing  of  Eplieaus,  and  w«nt  with  the  greatev 
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portion  of  the  Roman  and  Pei^amene  vessels  to  the  Helle- 
spont in  acoordanoe  with  his  instructions,  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  land  anny  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortresses  there.    Seutus  was  already  occupied  and  Abydus 
reduced  to  extremities,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet  recalled  him.    The  Rhodian  admiral  PausiH- 
tratus,  lulled  into  security  by  the   representations  of  hi& 
countryman  that  he  wished  to  desert  from  Antiochus,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  harbour  of  Samoa ; 
be  himself  fell,  and  all  his  vessels  were  destroyed  except  five 
Rhodian  and  two  Coan  ships ;  Samos,  Phocaea,  and  Cyme  on 
hearing  the  news  went  over  to  Sel^ucus,  who  held  the  chief 
command  by  land  in  those  provinces  for  his  father.     But 
when  the  Roman  fleet  arrived  partly  from  Cane,  partly 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  was  afl;er  some  time  joined  by 
twenty  new  ships  of  the  Rhodians  at  Sixmos,  Polyxenidas 
was  once  more  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Ephesus.     As  he  declined  the  oflered  naval  battle,  and 
as,  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the  Roman  force,  an 
attack  by  land  was  out  of  the  question,  nothing  remained 
for  the  Roman  fleet  but  to  take  up  its  position  in  like 
manner  at  Samos.      A  division  meanwhile  proceeded  to 
Patara  on  the  Lyoian  coast,  partly  to  relieve  the  Rhodiains 
from   the  very   troublesome  attacks    that   were  directed 
against  them  from  that  quarter,  partly  and  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent the  hostile  fleet,  which  Hannibal  was  expected  to  bring 
up,  from  entering  the  Aegean  Sea.     When  the  squadron 
sent  against  Patara  achieved  nothing,  the  new  admiral  Lucius 
Aemilius  Regillus,  who  had  arrived  with  20  war-vessels 
from  Rome  and  had  relieved  Gains  Livius  at  Samos,  was  so 
*  indignant  that  he  proceeded  thither  with  the  whole  fleet ; 
his  officers  with  difliculty  succeeded,  while  they  were  on 
their  voyage,  in  making  him  understand  that  the  primary 
object  was  not  the  conquest  of  Patara  but  the  command  of 
the  Aegean  Sea,  and  in  inducing  him  to  return  to  Samoa. 
On  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  Seleucus  had  in  the  mean- 
while begun  the  siege  of  Pergamus,  whOe  Antiochus  with 
his  chief  army  ravaged  the  Pergamene  territory  and  the  po# 
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■essions  of  the  MytOenaeans  on  the  mainland ;  they  hoped 
to  crush  the  hated  Attalids,  before  Roman  aid  appeared, 
rhe  Roman  fleet  went  to  Elaea  and  the  port  of  Adraroy& 
tium  to  help  their  ally  ;  but,  as  the  admiral  wanted  troops, 
he  accomplished  ^nothing.     Pergamus  seemed  lost ;  but  the 
laxity  and  negligence  with  which  the  siege  was  conducted 
allowed  Euraenes  to  throw  into  the  city  Achaean  auxiliaries 
•indor  Diophanes,  whose  bold  and  successful  sallies  com« 
pelled  the  Gallic  mercenaries,  whom  Antiochus  had  entrusted 
with  the  siege,  to  raise  it.    In  the  southern  waters  too  the 
projects  of  Antiochus  were  frustrated.    The  fleet  equipped 
imd  led  by  Hannibal,  after  having  been  long  detained  by 
the  constant  westerly  winds,  attempted  at  length  to  reach 
the  A^ean ;    but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euryinedon,  off 
Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  it  encountered  a  Rhodian  squadron 
under  Eudamus ;  and  in  the  battle,  which  ensued  between 
the  two  fleets,  the  excellence  of  the  Rhodian  ships  and  naval 
Dfiicers  carried  the  victory  over  Hannibal's  tactics  and  his 
numerical  superiority.     It  was  the  first  naval  battle,  and 
the  last  battle  against  Rome,  fought  by  the  great  Carthagin* 
ian.    The  victorious  Rhodian  fleet  then  took  its  station  at 
Patara,  and  there  prevented  the  intended  junction  of  the  two 
Asiatic  fleets.     In  the  Aegean  Sea  the  Romano-Rhodian 
fleet  at  Samos,  after  being  weakened  by  detaching  the  Per* 
gamene  ships  to  the  Hellespont  to  support  the  land  army 
which  had  arrived  there,  was  in  its  turn  attacked  by  that  of 
PolyxenidaSy  who  now  numbered  nine  sail  more  than  his 
opponents.    On  December  23  of  the  uncorrected  calendar, 
according  to  the  corrected  calendar  about  the  end 
of  August,  in  5M,  the  battle  took  place  at  the 
promontory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon ;  the 
Romans  broke  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  totally 
surrounded  the  left  wing,  so  that  they  took  or  sank  42  ships. 
An  inscription  in  Saturnian  verse  over  the  temple  of  the 
Lares  Permarini,  which  was  built  in  the  Campus  Mai  tins  ii 
memory  of  this  victory,  for  many  centuries  thereafter  pio> 
claimed  to  the  Romans  how  the  fleet  of  the  Asiatics  had 
been  defeated  before  the  eyes  of  king  Antiochus  and  of  all 
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his  luid  army,  aiid  kow  the  Bomuu  thus  **  settled  the 
mighty  strife  aad  subdued  the  kings."  Theoeeforth  the 
enemy's  ships  do  longer  ventured  to  show  themselves  oa 
the  open  sea,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  obslruct  the 
3r(*s8ing  of  the  Roman  land  army. 

The  eor.queror  of  Zama  had  been  selected  at  Borne  to 
Btrnditton  conduct  the  war  on  the  Asiatio  continent ;  ha 
!•  AiU.  practically  exercised  the  supreme  command  for 
the  nominal  commander-in-due^  his  brother  Lucius  Sdpio^ 
whose  intellect  was  itt8ignifioant»  and  who  had  no  military  ca- 
pacity. The  reserve  hitherto  stationed  in  Lower  Italy  waa 
destined  for  Greece,  the  army  under  Glabrio  for  Asia* 
when  it  became  known  who  was  to  command  it,  5,000  vete- 
rans from  dte  Hannibalic  war  voluntarily  enrolled,  to  fight 
once  more  under  their  beloved  leader.  In  the  Roman  July, 
but  according  to  the  true  time  in  March,  the  Soipioa  arrived  at 
the  army  to  commence  the  Asiatic  campaign ;  but  they  were 
disagreeably  surprised  to  find  themselves  involved,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  an  endless  struggle  with  the  desperate  Aetoliana. 
The  senate,  finding  that  Flamininus  pushed  his  boundless 
consideratiou  for  the  Hellenes  too  fin',  had  left  the  Aetoliana 
to  choose  between  paying  an  utterly  exorbitant  war-contri- 
bution and  unconditional  surrender,  and  thus  had  driven  them 
anew  to  arms ;  none  could  tell  when  this  warfare  among 
mountains  and  strongholds  would  come  to  an  end.  Scipio  got 
rid  of  the  inconvenient  obstacle  by  concerting  a  six*months' 
armistiocy  and  then  entered  on  his  march  to  Asia.  As  the 
one  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  only  blockaded  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
and  the  other,  which  was  coming  up  from  the  south,  might 
daily  arrive  there  in  spite  of  the  squadron  charged  to  inter* 
eept  it,  it  seemed  advisable  to  take  the  land  route  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  cross  the  Hellespont.  In  that 
direction  no  real  obstacles  were  to  be  anticipated;  for 
Philip  of  Macedonia  might  be  entirely  depended  on,  Prusias 
king  ot  Bithynia  was  in  aliiance  with  the  Rooums,  and  the 
Roman  fleet  could  easily  establish  itself  in  the  straits,  Tlie 
long  and  weary  march  along  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  waa  accomplished  without    material  loss ;  Philip 
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made  provision  on  the  one  band  for  supplying  their  wants 
on  the  other  for  their  friendly  reception  by  the  Thrsciao 
barbarian9.  They  had  lost  so  much  time  however,  partly 
with  the  Aetoliaos,  partly  on  the  nuirch,  that  the  army  only 
reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ^bout  the  time  of  the  battle 
pf  Myonnesu3.  But  the  marvellous  good  fortune  of  Scipio 
now  in  Aj^ia,  as  {brmorly  in  Spain  and  Africa,  cleared  hit 
path  of  all  difficulties. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  at  Myonnesus  Antioehus  so 
FMptof  completely  lost  his  judgment,  that  in  Europe  he 
Mot^^Sa  caused  the  strcmgly-garrisoned  and  welI-provis« 
Bomaiu.  ioned  fortress  of  Lysimachia  to  be  evacuated  by 
the  garrison  and  by  the  inhabitants  who  were  Mthfully 
devoted  to  the  restorer  of  their  city,  but  foi^ot  even  to 
withdraw  in  like  manner  the  garrisons  or  to  destroy  the 
rich  magazines  at  Aenus  and  Maronea ;  and  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  he  opposed  not  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  landing 
of  the  Romans,  but  on  the  contrary,  while  it  was  taking 
place,  spent  his  time  at  Sardes  in  upbr^ding  destiny.  It  is 
scarcely  doubtiVd  that,  had  he  but  provided  for  the  defence 
of  Lysimachia  down  to  the  no  longer  distant  dose  of  the 
summer,  and  moved  forward  his  great  army  to  the  Hellea* 
pent,  Scip)Q  would  have  been  compelled  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  o'.  the  iairopean  shoi«,  in  a  position  (av  from 
bein^  in  •  military  or  political  point  of  view,  secure. 

While  the  Itomans,  after  disembarking  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  pausiHi  for  some  days  to  refresh  themselves  and  to 
await  their  I'jader  who  was  detained  behind  by  religious 
duties,  ambassadors  from  the  great  king  arrived  in  their 
camp  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Antioehus  o£bred  half  th 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  cession  of  his  European  pos 
sessions  as  well  as  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  that 
had  gone  over  to  Rome ;  but  Scipio  demanded  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war  and  the  surrender  of  all  Asia  Minor.  The 
former  terms,  he  declared,  might  have  been  accepted,  had 
the  army  still  been  before  liysimachia,  or  even  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont ;  but  they  did  not  suffice 
novr^  when  the  steed  felt  the  bit  an  3  knew  its  rider.    Thf 
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attempts  of  the  great  king  to  purchase  peace  from  hii 
antagonist  after  the  Oriental  manner  by  sums  of  money- 
he  offered  the  half  of  his  year's  revenues ! — ^failed  as  they 
deseryed ;  the  proud  burgess,  in  return  for  the  gratuitouf 
restoration  of  his  son  who  had  fallen  a  captive,  rewarded 
the  great  king  with  the  friendly  advice  to  make  peace  OD 
any  terms.  This  was  not  in  reality  necessary  :  had  the  king 
possessed  the  resolution  to  prolong  the  war  and  to  draw  the 
enemy  after  him  by  retreating  into  the  interior,  a  favoura* 
ble  issue  was  still  by  no  means  impossible.  But  Antiodius^ 
irritated  by  the  probably  intentional  arrogance  of  his 
antagonist,  and  too  indolent  for  any  persevering  and  con- 
sistent warfare,  hastened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to 
expose  his  unwieldy,  heterogeneous,  and  undisciplined  mass 
of  an  army  to  the  shock  of  the  Roman  legions. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  near  Magnesia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sipylus  not  &r  from  Smyrna,  the 
iCagMriA.       Roman  troops  fell  in  with  the  enemy  late  in  the 
^*^  autumn  of  564.     The  force  of  Antiochus  num- 

bered dose  on  80,000  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry ; 
the  Romans — ^who  had  along  with  them  about  5,000  Acbae- 
ans,  Pergamenes,  and  Macedonian  volunteers— had  not 
nearly  half  that  number,  but  they  were  so  sure  of  victory 
that  they  did  not  wait  for  the  recovery  of  their  general  who 
had  remained  behind  sick  at  Elaea ;  Gnaeus  Domitius  took 
the  command  in  his  stead.  Antiochus,  in  order  to  be  able 
even  to  place  his  immense  mass  of  troops,  formed  two 
divisions.  In  the  first  were  placed  the  mass  of  the  light 
troops,  the  peltasts,  bowmen,  slingers,  the  mounted  archers 
of  the  Mysians,  Dahae,  and  Elymaeans,  the  Arabs  on  theif 
dromedaries,  and  the  scythe-chariots.  In  the  second  division 
the  heavy  cavalry  (the  Cataphractae,  a  sort  of  cuirassiers) 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks ;  next  to  these,  in  the  intei^ 
mediate  division,  the  Grail  ic  and  Gappadocian  infantry ;  and 
in  the  very  centre  the  phalanx  armed  after  the  Macedonian 
fltthion,  16,000  strong,  the  flower  of  the  army,  which,  how 
ever,  had  not  room  in  the  narrow  space  and  had  to  be 
drawn  up  in  double  flies  32  deep.     In  the  space  between 
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the  two  divisions  were  placed  54  elephants,  distribiited 
among  the  companies  of  the  phalanx  and  of  the  heav^ 
cavalry.  The  Romans  station^  but  a  few  squadrons  on 
the  left  wing,  where  the  river  gave  protection ;  the  mass  of 
the  cavalry  and  all  the  light  armed  were  placed  on  tha 
fight,  which  was  led  by  Eumenes ;  the  l^ons  stood  in  the 
centre.  Eumenes  began  the  battle  by  despatching  his 
archers  and  slingers  against  the  scythe-chariots  with  orders 
to  shoot  at  the  teams ;  in  a  short  time  not  only  were  these 
thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  camel-riders  stationed  next 
to  them  were  also  carried  away,  and  even  in  the  second  line 
the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry  placed  behind  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Eumenes  now  threw  himself  with  all  the  Romao 
cavalry,  numbering  8,000  horse,  on  the  mercenary  infantry, 
which  was  placed  in  the  second  line  between  the  phalanx 
and  the  left  wing  of  heavy  cavalry,  and,  when  these  gave 
way,  the  cuii*assiers  who  had  already  fallen  into  disorder 
also  fled.  The  phalanx,  which  had  just  allowed  the  light 
troops  to  pass  through  and  was  preparing  to  advance 
against  the  Roman  l^ions,  was  hampered  by  the  attack  of 
the  cavalry  in  flank,  and  compelled  to  stand  still  and  to 
form  front  on  both  sides — a  movement  which  the  depth  of 
its  disposition  favoured.  Had  ^he  heavy  Asiatic  cavalry 
been  at  hand,  the  battle  might  have  been  restored ;  but  the 
lefb  wing  was  shattered,  and  the  right,  led  by  Antioohus  in 
person,  had  driven  before  it  the  little  division  of  Roman 
Cavalry  opposed  to  it,  and  had  reached  the  Roman  camp, 
which  was  with  great  difficulty  defended  from  its  attack.  In 
this  way  the  cavalry  were  at  the  decisive  moment  absent 
from  the  scene  of  action.  The  Romans  were  careful  not  to 
assiul  the  phalanx  with  their  legions,  but  sent  against  it  the 
archers  and  slingers,  not  one  of  whose  missiles  failed  to 
take  effect  on  the  densely  crowded  mass.  The  phalanx 
nevertheless  retired  slowly  and  in  good  order,  till  the  ele- 
phants stationed  in  the  interstices  became  frightened  and 
broke  the  ranks.  Then  the  whole  army  dispersed  in 
tumultuous  flight ;  an  attempt  to  hold  the  camp  failed,  and 
only  Increased  the  number  of  the  dead  and  the  prisoners 
Vor.  II.— 1 4* 
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The  estimate  of  the  loss  of  Anliochus  at  M»000  naen  m^ 
oonaidoiiDg  the  infinite  confusion, not  incredible;  thelegioni 
of  the  Romans  had  never  been  engaged,  and  the  victory 
which  gave  them  a  third  continent,  cost  them  24  horsemen 
aLd  dOO  foot  soldiers.  Asia  Minor  submitted ;  including 
even  E^hesus,  whence  the  admiral  hastily  withdrew  his  fleet| 
and  Sardes  the  residence  of  the  court. 

The  king  sued  for  peace  and  consented  to  the  terma 
Oft«^y,f^  proposed  by  the  Romans,  which,  as  usual,  were 
ofpeM^  just  the  same  as  those  offered  before  the  battle 
and  ooosequently  included  the  cession  of  Asia  Minor,  Till 
they  were  ratified,  the  army  remaned  in  Asia  Minor  at  the 
expenae  of  the  king ;  which  came  to  cost  him  not  less  than 
3^000  talents  (£730,000).  Antiodius  himself  in  his  careless 
&ahion  soon  got  over  the  loss  of  half  his  kingdom ;  it  was 
in  keeping  with  his  character,  that  he  declared  himself  grate- 
ful to  the  Romans  for  saving  him  the  trouble  of  governing 
too  large  an  empire.  But  with  the  day  of  Magnetda  Asia 
was  erased  from  the  list  of  great  states ;  and  never  perhaps 
did  a  great  power  fall  so  rapidly,  so  thoroughly,  and  so 
ignominiously  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  under  this 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  himself  was  soon  afterwards 
(507)  slun  by  the  indignant  inhabitants  of  Ely* 
mais  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gul^  on  occa> 
sion  of  the  plundering  of  a  temple  of  Bel,  with  the  treasures 
of  which  he  had  sought  to  replenish  his  empty  coffers. 

After  having  obtained  the  victory,  the  Roman  govern- 
BzDedfUon  ment  had  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor 
%^^  and  of  Greece.  In  the  former  Antiochus  was 
^^^i*^'  conquered,  but  his  allies  and  satraps  in  Uie  int» 

lior,  the  Phrygian,  Gappadocian,  and  Paphlagonian  dynasts 
trusting  to  their  distance,  delayed  their  submission,  and  the 
C3elta  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  not  strictly  been  in  alliance 
with  Antiochus  but  had  merely  after  their  custom  allowed 
him  to  raise  mercenaries  in  their  land,  in  like  manner  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  the 
Roinana.  To  the  new  Roman  commander-in-chief,  Gnaeus 
MB.  Manlius  Volso,  who  in  the  spring  of  565  relieved 
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Lucius  Scipio  in  Asia  Minor,  this  state  of  things  afforded  a 
welcome  pretext  for  performing  in  his  turn  a  service  to  his 
country  and  asserting  the  Roman  protectorate  over  the 
Hellenes  in  Asia,  just  as  had  been  done  alieady  in  Spain 
■nd  Gaul ;  although  the  more  austere  mei.  in  the  senate 
Ciiled  to  see  either  the  ground  or  the  object  of  such  a  war. 
Ibe  consul  started  from  Ephesus,  levied  contribations  from 
the  cities  and  princes  on  the  upper  Maeander  and  in  Pam^ 
phylia  without  cause  and  without  measure,  and  then  turned 
northward  against  the  Celts.  The  most  westerly  oantcm  of 
these,  the  Tolistobogi,  had  retired  with  their  property  to 
Mount  Olympus,  and  the  middle  canton,  the  Teotosages,  to 
Mount  Magaba,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  there,  till  winter  should  compel  the  for* 
eigners  to  retire.  But  the  missiles  of  the  Roman  slingera 
and  ardiers— which  so  often  turned  the  scale  against  the 
Celts  unacquainted  with  such  weapons,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  times  fire-arms  have  turned  the 
scale  against  savage  tribes-^forced  the  heights,  and  the  Celts 
succumbed  in  a  battle,  such  as  was  often  paralleled  both 
before  and  afterwards  on  the  Po  and  on  the  Seine,  but 
which  in  Asia  appears  no  less  singular  than  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  this  northern  race  emerging  amidst  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  nations.  The  number  of  the  slain  at 
both  places  was  very  great,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  still 
greater.  The  survivors  escaped  over  the  Halys  to  the  third 
Celtic  canton  of  the  Trocmi,  whom  the  consul  did  not  dis- 
turb, as  he  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  frontier  agreed  on 
in  the  preliminaries  between  Scipio  and  Antiochus. 

The  af&irs  of  Asia  Minor  were  regulated  partly  by  the 
139.  peace  with  Antiochus  (M6),  partly  by  the  oi^ 

y^ljjffi  dmanoes  of  a  RomaL  commission  presided  over 
***B^  by  the  consul  Volso.    Antiochus  nad  to  i^irnidi 

hostages,  one  of  whom  was  his  younger  son  of  the  same 
name,  and  to  pay  a  warMMHitribution-- proportional  in 
amount  to  the  treasures  of  Asia— of  15,000  Euboio  talents 
(£8,600,000),  a  fift^  of  which  was  to  be  paid  at  once  and  the 
remainder  in  twelve  a.inual  instalments.     He  was  com 
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pelledy  moreover,  to  cede  all  his  poBAessions  in  Europe,  and 
all  the  territory  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  west  of  the  river 
Haly^  throughout  its  course,  and  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
the  Taurus,  which  separa  ies  Cilioia  and  Lycaonia,  so  that  he 
retained  nothing  in  the  Anatolian  peninsula  but  Qlioia* 
His  protectorate  over  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
Asia  Minor  of  course  ceased.  Even  beyond  the  Roman 
frontier  Cappadoda  assumed  an  independent  attitude  tow- 
ards Asia  or  Syria,  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was 
now  more  commonly  and  appropriately  called;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  satraps  of  the  two  Armenias,  Artaxiaf 
and  Zariadris,  became  transformed,  under  the  influence  of 
Bome  if  not  eauiotly  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  treaty  of 
peace,  into  independent  kings  and  founders  of  new  dynastieSi 
The  Syrian  king  forfeited  the  right  of  waging  aggressive 
war  against  the  states  of  the  West,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
defensive  war,  of  acquiring  territory  firom  them  on  the  con* 
elusion  of  peace.  He  was  prohibited  from  navigating  the 
sea  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia 
with  ships  of  war,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  envoys, 
hostages,  or  tribute ;  from  keeping  more  than  ten  decked 
vessels,  except  in  the  event  of  a  detensive  war ;  from  tam- 
ing war-elephants;  and  finally,  from  levying  mercenaries 
in  the  western  states,  or  receiving  political  refugees  and  d^ 
sorters  from  these  states  at  his  court  He  gave  up  the  ves- 
sels of  war  which  he  possessed  beyond  the  prescribed  num- 
ber, the  elephants,  and  the  political  refugees  who  had  taken 
shelter  with  him.  The  great  king  received,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, the  title  of  a  friend  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  state  of  Syria  was  thus  by  land  and  sea  completely  and 
for  ever  dislodged  from  the  West ;  it  is  a  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  feeble  and  loose  organization  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  that  it  alone,  of  all  the  great  states  con* 
quored  by  Rome,  never  after  the  first  conquest  made  a 
ieoond  appeal  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  land  lay  beyona 
the  boundary  laid  down  by  the  Romans  for  their  protector 
rate,  escaped  w  th  a  money  fine  of  600  tolenU  (£146,000) ; 
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which  was  afterwards,  on  the  intercession  of  his  8on->in-law 
Eumenes,  abated  to  half  that  sum. 

PrusiaSy  king  of  Bithynia,  retained  his  territory  as  it 
fttoody  and  so  did  the  Celts;  but  they  were  obliged  tc 
promise  that  they  would  no  longer  send  armed  bands  be- 
yond their  bounds — ^a  step  which  put  an  end  to  the  dis 
graceful  payments  of  tribute  which  many  of  the  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  made  to  them.  Rome  thus  conferred  on  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  a  real  benefit,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  r^ 
pay  with  golden  chaplets  and  transcendental  panegyrics. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor  the  regulation  of 
Tbeft«e  ^®  territorial  arrangements  was  not  without 
Qnekdtim,  difficulty,  especially  as  the  dynastic  policy  of 
£umene8  there  came  into  collision  with  that  of  the  Greek 
-Hansa.  At  last  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  to  the 
following  effect.  All  the  Greek  cities,  which  were  free  and 
had  joined  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Ma^ 
nesia,  had  their  liberties  confirmed,  and  all  of  them,  except- 
ing those  previously  tributary  to  Eumeues,  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  different  dynasts  for  the 
future.  In  this  way  the  towns  of  Dardanus  and  Ilium, 
whose  ancient  affinity  with  the  Romans  was  traced  to  the 
times  of  Aeneas,  became  free,  along  with  Cyme,  Smyrna, 
Clazomenae,  Erythrae,  Chios,  Colophon,  Miletus,  and  other 
names  of  old  renown.  Phocaea  also,  which  in  spite  of  its 
capitulation  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet — although  it  did  not  fall  under  the  category  desig- 
nated in  the  treaty — ^received  back  by  way  of  compensation 
its  territory  and  its  freedom.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the 
Graeco-Aaiatic  Hansa  acquired  additions  of  territory  find 
other  advantages.  Rhodes  of  course  received  most  con- 
sideration ;  it  obtained  Lyda  exclusive  of  Telmissus,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Caria  south  of  the  Maeander ;  besides, 
Antiochus  guaranteed  the  property  and  the  cliums  of  the 
Rhodians  within  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  exemption 
ff  om  customs^lues  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

All  the  rest^  forming  by.&r.tl^e  largest  share  of  th« 
spoil,  fell  to  the  Attalidsj  whose  ancient  fidelity 
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SoBof'pe^    to  Rome,  as  well  as  the  hardships  endured  by 
gftmni.  Eumenes  in  the  war  and  his  personal  mer.tiB 

connection  with  the  issue  of  the  decisive  battle,  were  re> 
warded  by  Rome  as  no  king  ever  rewarded  his  ally.  Eo 
■lenes  received,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese  with  Lysi 
machia;  in  Asia— in  addition  to  Mysia  which  he  already 
possessed — the  j^ovinces  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont 
Lydia  with  Ephesus  and  Sardes,  the  northern  district  of 
Garia  to  the  Maeander  with  Tralies  and  Magnesia,  Great 
Phrygia  and  Lycaonia  along  with  a  portion  of  Cilioia^  the 
district  of  Miiyas  between  Phrygia  ai^d  Lycia,  and,  as  a 
port  on  the  southern  sea,  the  Lydan  town  Telmissua. 
There  was  a  dispute  afterwards  between  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  regarding  Pamphylia,  whether  it  lay  on  this  side 
of  or  beyond  the  Taurus,  and  whether  accordingly  it  be- 
longed to  the  former  or  to  the  latter.  He  further  acquired 
the  protectorate  over,  and  the  right  of  receiving  tribute 
from,  those  Greek  cities  which  did  not  receive  absolute 
freedom ;  but  it  was  stipulated  in  thie  case  that  the  cities 
should  retain  their  charters,  and  that  the  tribute  should  not 
be  heightened.  Moreover,  Antiochus  had  to  bind  himself 
to  pay  to  Eumenes  the  350  talents  (£85,000)  which  he 
owed  to  his  father  Attalus,  and  likewise  to  pay  a  compensa- 
tion of  127  talents  (£31,000)  for  arrears  in  the  supplies  of 
com.  Lastly,  Eumenes  obtained  the  royal  forests  and  the 
elephants  delivered  up  by  Antii^chus,  but  not  the  ships  of 
war,  which  were  burnt:  the  Romans  tolerated  no  naval 
power  by  the  side  of  their  own.  By  these  means  the  king* 
dom  of  the  Attalids  became  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Asia 
what  Numidia  was  in  Africa,  a  powerful  state  with  aa  abso- 
lute constitution  dependent  on  Rome,  destined  and  able  to 
keep  in  check  both  Macedonia  and  Syria  without  needing, 
except  in  extraordinary  cLses,  Roman  support.  With  this 
creation  dictated  by  policy  the  Romans  had  as  £ir  as  possi- 
ble combined  the  liberation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which 
was  dictated  by  republican  and  national  sympathy  and  by 
vanity.  About  the  affairs  of  the  mere  remote  East  beyond 
the  Taurus  and  Halys  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  gi'« 
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tliemaelves  no  oonoem.  This  is  dearly  shown  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  with  Antioobus,  and  still  roor»  decidedly  by 
the  peremptory  refusal  of  the  senate  to  guarantee  to  the 
town  of  Soli  in  Cilida  the  freedom  which  the  Bhodians  re> 
quested  £br  it  With  equal  fidelity  they  adoered  to  the 
fixed  prinoiple  of  acquiring  no  direct  transmarine  posses 
sions.  After  t^e  Roman  fleet  had  made  an  expedition  to 
Cbele  and  had  aoeompliahed  the  release  of  the  Romans  sold 
thithar  into  slavery^  the  fleet  and  land  army  left  Asia  tow 
ards  the  eud  of  the  summer  of  566 ;  on  which 
occasion  the  land  army,  which  again  marched 
through  Thrace,  in  oonsequeooe  of  the  negligence  of  the 
general  sufierad  greatly  on  the  route  flrom  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians.  The  Romans  brought  nothing  home  firom  the 
East  but  honour  and  gold,  which  were  even  at  this  period 
usually  conjoined  in  the  practical  shape  assumed  by  the 
address  of  thanks — the  golden  chaplet. 

European  Greece  also  had  been  agitated  by  this  Asiatic 
ftHHtimimt  ^^>  ^^d  needed  reorganisation.  The  AetolianS| 
of  OreMe.       ^\^^  j^^  qq^^  j^^  learned  to  reconcile  themselves 

to  their  insignificance,  had,  after  the  armistice  concluded 

with  Sdpio  in  the  spring  of  664,  rendered  inter* 

OoniiiBii        course  between  Greece  and  Italy  difficult  and 

^Itth^S!!^       unsafe  by  means  of  their  Cephallenian  corsairs ; 
A«toUMifl.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^jy  ^^  -^^^  ^^^Q  perhaps  while  the 

armistiee  yet  lasted,  they,  deceived  *by  fidse  reports  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Asia,  had  the  folly  to  place  Amy  nan* 
der  once  more  on  his  Athamanian  throne,  and  to  carry  on 
a  desultory  warfiure  with  Philip  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
him  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and  Thessaly,  in  the  coursa 
of  which  Philip  suffered  several  discomfitures.  After  this, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Rome  replied  to  their  request  for 
peace  by  the  landing  of  the  consul  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
He  arrived  among  the  legions  in  the  spring  of 
565,  and  after  fifteen  days'  siege  gained  posses* 
vion  of  A  abrada  by  a  capitulation  honourable  for  (ha 
garrison ;  while  simultaneausly  the  Macedonians,  lUyriana, 
Epirota,  Acamani«ns,  and  Achaeans  fell  upon  the  Aetoliant 
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There  Mas  no  such  thing  as  resistance  in  the  strict  sense | 
after  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Aetolians  for  peace  the  Ro^ 
inaus  at  length  desisted  from  the  war,  and  granted  oondi* 
tions  which  must  be  reckoned  reasonable  when  viewed  with 
reference  to  such  pitiful  and  malicious  opponents.  The 
Aetolians  lost  all  cities  and  territories  whidi  were  ir  the 
hands  of  their  adversaries,  more  especially  Ambrnda  which 
afterwards  became  free  and  independent  in  consequence  of 
an  intrigue  concocted  in  Rome  against  Marcus  Fuiviuay  and 
Oenia[dae]  which  was  given  to  the  Acanianians ;  they  lik^ 
wise  ceded  Cephallenia.  They  lost  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war,  and  were  in  that  respect  dependent  on  the 
foreign  relations  of  Rome.  Lastly,  they  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money.  Cephallenia  opposed  this  treaty  on  its  own 
account,  and  only  submitted  when  Marcus  Fulvius  landed 
on  the  island.  In  &/a%  the  inhabitants  of  Same,  who  feared 
that  they  would  be  dispossessed  from  their  well-«ituated 
town  by  a  Roman  colony,  revolted  after  their  first  sub^ 
mission  and  sustained  a  four  months'  siege ;  the  town,  how* 
ever,  was  finally  taken  and  the  whole  inhabitants  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

In  this  case  also  Rome  adhered  to  the  principle  of  con- 
^,  ,  .  fining  herself  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  islands. 
She  took  no  portion  of  the  spoil  for  herself,  ex* 
cept  the  two  islands  of  Cephallenia  and  Zacynthus,  which 
formed  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  possession  of  Corcyra 
and  other  naval  stations  in  the  Adriatic  The  rest  of  the 
territorial  gain  went  to  the  allies  of  Rome.  But  the  two 
most  important  of  these,  Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  were  by 
no  means  content  with  the  share  of  the  spoil  granted  to 
them.  Philip  felt  himself  ag^ieved,  and  not  without  rei^ 
son.  He  could  safely  affirm  that  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
last  war— difficulties  which  arose  not  from  the  character  of 
the  enemy,  but  from  the  distance  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
communications — had  been  overcome  munly  by  his  loyal 
aid.  The  senate  recognized  this  by  remitting  his  arrears 
of  tribute  and  sending  back  his  hostages ;  but  he  did  no) 
receive  those  additions  to  his  territory  which  he  expected 
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He  got  the  territory  of  the  Magnetes^  with  Dernetriai 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians;  besides,  there 
practically  remained  in  his  hands  the  districts  of  Dolopia 
and  Atharoania  and  a  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  also  the 
Aetolians  had  been  expelled  by  him.  In  Thrice  the  interior 
remained  under  Macedonian  protection,  but  nothing  was 
fixed  as  to  the  coast  towns  and  the  islands  of  Thasos  and 
Leronos  which  were  dt  facto  in  Philip's  hands,  while  the 
Chersonese  was  even  expressly  given  to  Eumenes ;  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Eumenes  received  possessions 
in  Europe,  simply  that  he  might  in  case  of  need  keep  not 
only  Asia  but  Macedonia  in  check.  The  exasperation  of 
the  proud  and  in  many  respects  chivalrous  king  was  natural ; 
it  was  not  chicane,  however,  but  an  unavoidable  political 
necessity  that  induced  the  Romans  to  take  this  course. 
Macedonia  suffered  for  having  once  been  a  power  of  the 
first  rank,  and  for  having  waged  war  on  equal  terms  with 
Rome ;  there  was  much  better  reason  in  her  case  than  in 
that  of  Carthage  for  guarding  against  the  revival  of  her 
former  attitude  of  power. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Achaeans.    They  had,  in  the 
1^  course  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  gratified  their 

irtiMiM.  long  cherished  wish  to  include  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus within  their  confederacy ;  for  first  Sparta,  and 
then,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatics  from  Greece,  Elis 
and  Messene  also  had  more  or  len  reluctantly  joined  it. 
The  Romans  had  allowed  this  to  take  place,  and  had  even 
tolerated  the  intentional  disregard  of  Rome  which  marked 
their  proceedings.  When  Messene  declared  that  she  wished 
to  submit  to  the  Romans  but  not  to  enter  the  confederacy, 
and  the  latter  thereupon  employed  force,  Flamininus  had 
not  failed  to  remind  the  Achaeans  that  such  separate 
arrangements  as  to  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  the  spoil  were 
in  themselves  unjust,  and  were,  in  the  relation  in  which  the 
Achaeans  stood  to  the  Romans,  more  than  unseemly ;  and 
yet  in  his  very  impolitic  complaisance  towards  the  Hellenes 
he  had  substantially  allowed  the  Achaeans  their  will.  But 
the  matter  did  not  end  the^e.    The  Adiaeans,  tormented 
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by  tlmir  dw«f  fiah  thirst  for  aggrandicttmenty  would  not  re^ 
lax  tlieir  hold  on  the  town  of  Pleuroa  in  Aetolia  whidi 
they  had  occupied  during  the  war,  but  compelled  it  to  bei 
oome  a  member  of  their  league;  they  bought  Zaoyntkua 
from  Amynander  the  lieutenant  of  the  Uat  poaaeeaory  aud 
would  gladly  have  acquired  Aegina  also.  It  waa  with 
reluctaiioe  that  they  gave  up  the  former  island  to  Bome^ 
and  they  heard  with  great  displeasure  the  good  advice  of 
Flamininus  that  they  should  oqntent  themselves  with  thw 
Peloponnesus. 

The  Aohaeans  believed  it  their  duty  to  display  the  ind^ 

pendence  of  their  state  all  the  more,  the  leas 

▲okftMa         they  really  had ;  they  talleed  of  the  rights  of 

pAuiota.         ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  faithful  aid  of  the  Aohaeans  in 

the  wars  of  the  Romana ;  they  aaked  the  Roman  envoys  at 
the  Achaean  diet  why  Rome  should  concern  herself  about 
Messene  when  Achaia  put  no  questions  as  to  Capua ;  and 
the  spirited  patriot,  who  had  thus  spoken,  was  applauded 
and  waa  sure  of  votes  at  the  elections.  All  this  would 
have  been  very  right  and  very  dignified,  had  it  not  been 
much  more  ridiculous.  There  was  a  profound  justice  and  a 
still  more  profound  melancholy  in  the  fact,  that  Rome, 
however  earnestly  she  endeavoured  to  establish  the  freedom 
and  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the  Helloes,  yet  gave  them  noth* 
ing  but  anarchy  and  reaped  nothing  but  ingratitude.  Un- 
doubtedly very  generous  sentiments  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellenic  antipathy  to  the  protecting  pow^,  and  the 
personal  bravery  of  some  of  the  men  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  movement  was  unquestionable;  but  this  Achaean 
patriotism  remained  not  the  less  a  foUy  and  a  genuine  his* 
toHcal  caricature.  With  all  thai  ambition  and  all  that 
national  susceptibility  the  whole  nation  was,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  sense  of 
impoten''^.  Every  one  waa  constantly  listening  to  learn 
the  sentiments  of  Rome,  the  liberal  man  no  less  than  the 
servile ;  they  tnanked  heaven,  when  the  dreaded  decree  was 
not  issued ;  they  were  sulky,  when  the  senate  gave  them  tc 
understand  that  they  would  do  well  to  yield  voluntarily  in 
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order  that  they  might  not  need  to  be  compelled  ;  they  die 
what  they  were  obliged  to  do,  if  poesibley  in  a  way  ofien- 
aive  to  the  Romans,  "  to  save  forms ; "  they  reported,  ex 
plained,  delayed,  equivocated,  and  when  all  this  would  no 
longer  avail  yielded  with  a  patriotic  sigh.  Their  proceeds 
ingM  might  have  claimed  indulgence  at  any  rate,  if  not  ap 
profal,  had  their  leaders  been  resolved  to  figbt^  and  had 
they  preferred  the  destruction  of  the  nation  to  its  bondage ; 
but  neither  Philopoemen  nor  Lycortaa  thought  of  any  such 
political  suicide-^they  wished,  if  possible,  to  be  free,  but 
they  wished  above  all  to  live.  Besides  ali  this,  the  dreaded 
intervention  of  Rome  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  was 
not  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  Romans,  but  was  always  in* 
voked  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  who,  like  boys,  brought 
down  on  their  own  heads  the  rod  which  they  feared.  The 
reproach  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  the  mass  of  the  learned 
in  Hellenio  and  postrHellenio  times — that  the  Romans 
strove  to  stir  up  internal  discord  in  Greece-— is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  absurdities  which  scholars  dealing  in  politics 
have  ever  invented.  It  was  not  the  Romans  that  carried 
strife  to  Greece — which  in  truth  would  have  been  '^  carry* 
jng  owls  to  Athens  ** — ^but  the  Greeks  that  carried  their  di» 
sensions  to  Rome. 

The  Achaeans  in  particular,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
^^^.  -_  enlarge  their  territory,  totally  failed  to  see  how 
ivteiitiid  much  it  would  have  been  for  their  own  good 
wdfipM^  that  Flamininus  had  not  incorporated  the  towns 
of  Aetolian  sympathies  with  their  league,  acy 
quired  in  Lacedaemon  and  Messene  a  very  hydra  of  intea- 
tine  strife.  Members  of  these  communities  were  incessantly 
at  Rome,  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be  released  from  the 
odiona  connection ;  and  amongst  them,  characteristically 
enough,  were  even  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  Achaeans 
lor  their  return  to  their  native  land.  The  Achaean  league 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  work  of  reformation  and 
restoration  at  Sparta  and  Messene;  the  wildest  refugees 
from  these  quarters  dictated  the  measures  of  the  diet 
Fou:  /ears  ttfter  the  nominal  admission  of  Sparta  to  thf 
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confederacj  matters  came  to  an  open  war  and  to  an  iiii 
sanely  thorough  restoration,  in  which  all  the  slaves  on 
whom  Nabis  had  conferred  citizenship  were  once  more  sold 
into  slavery,  and  a  colonnade  was  built  from  the  proceeds 
in  the  Achaean  city  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  state  of  prop* 
erty  in  Sparta  was  re-established,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
were  superseded  by  Achaean  laws,  and  the  walls  wen 
pulled  down  (566).  At  last  the  Roman  senate 
was  summoned  by  all  parties  to  arbitrate  in 
reference  to  the  whole  matter — ^an  annoying  task,  which  was 
the  righteous  punishment  of  the  sentimental  policy  that  the 
senate  had  pursued.  Far  from  mixing  itself  up  too  much 
fn  these  affairs,  the  senate  not  only  bore  the  sarcasms  of 
Achaean  conceit  with  exemplary  composure,  but  even  mani- 
fested a  culpable  indifference  while  the  worst  outrages  were 
committed.  There  was  cordial  rejoicing  in  Achaia  when, 
after  that  restoration,  the  news  arrived  from  Rome  that  the 
senate  had  found  fault  with  it,  but  had  not  annulled  it; 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Rome,  except 
that  the  senate,  shocked  at  the  judicial  murder  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty  Spartans  committed  by  the  Achaeans,  deprived 
the  diet  of  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  Spartans^-truly  a 
heinous  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  an  inde- 
pendent state !  The  Roman  statesmen  gave  themselves  as 
little  concern  as  possible  about  this  tempest  in  a  nutrshell, 
as  is  best  shown  by  the  many  complaints  regarding  the 
superficial,  contradictory,  and  obscure  decisions  of  the  sei^ 
ate ;  in  feet,  how  could  its  decisions  be  expected  to  be  clear, 
when  there  were  four  parties  from  Sparta  simultaneously 
speaking  against  each  other  at  its  bar  %  Then  the  personal 
impression,  which  most  of  these  Peloponnesian  statesmen 
produced  in  Rome,  was  not  favourable ;  even  Flamininus 
shook  his  head,  when  one  of  them  showed  him  on  the  one 
day  how  to  perform  some  dance,  and  on  the  next  ente^ 
talned  him  with  affairs  of  state.  Matters  went  so  fiir,  that 
the  senate  at  last  lost  patience  and  informed  the  Pelopon* 
nesians  that  it  could  no  longer  listen  to  them,  and  that  they 
itt.  raight  do  what  they  chose  (572).    This  was 
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natural  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  not  right ;  situated 
as  the  Romans  were,  they  were  under  a  moral  and  political 
obligation  earnestly  and  consistently  to  rectify  this  nielan* 
choly  state  of  things.  Callicrates  the  Achaean,  who  went 
to  the  senate  in  575  to  enlighten  it  as  to  the 
state  of  matters  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  de> 
Diand  a  consistent  and  sustained  intervention,  may  have 
had  somewhat  less  worth  as  a  man  than  his  countryman 
Philopoemen  who  was  the  main  founder  of  that  patriotic 
policy ;  but  he  was  in  the  right. 

Thus  the  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  now 
Death  of  embraced  all  the  states  from  the  eastern  to  the 
HaimibaL  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  no- 
where existed  a  state  that  the  Romans  would  have  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  fear.  But  there  still  lived  a  man  to  whom 
Rome  accorded  this  rare  honour — the  homeless  Carth»> 
ginian,  who  had  raised  in  arms  against  Rome  first  all  the 
West  and  then  all  the  East,  and  whose  schemes  had  been 
frustrated  solely  perhaps  by  infamous  aristocratic  policy  in 
the  one  case,  and  by  stupid  court  policy  in  the  other.  An* 
tiochus  had  been  obliged  to  bind  himself  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  deliver  up  Hannibal ;  but  the  latter  had  escaped, 
first  to  Crete,  then  to  Bithynia,*  and  now  lived  at  the  court 
of  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  employed  in  aiding  the  latter 
in  his  wars  with  Eumenes,  and  victorious  as  ever  by  sea 
and  by  land.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  desirous  of  stirring 
up  Prusias  also  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  a  folly,  which,  as 
it  is  told,  sounds  very  &r  from  credible.  It  is  niore  ce^ 
tain  that,  while  the  Roman  senate  deemed  it  beneath  its 
dignity  to  have  the  old  man  hunted  out  in  his  last  asylum 
—for  the  tradi^iion  which  inculpates  the  senate  appears  to 
deserve  no  credit — Flamininusi  whose  restless  vanity  sought 
after  new  opportunities  for  great  achievements,  undertook 

*  Tbe  story  that  he  went  to  Armenia  and  at  the  request  of  king 
Artanas  built  the  town  of  Artazata  on  the  Araxes  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  628 ; 
Plutarch,  Lite.  81),  is  oertainlj  a  fiction;  but  It  is  a  etrikbig  oiroun^ 
stance  that  Hannibal  should  have  become  mixed  up,  almost  like  Alex 
ander,  wick  Oi'lental  taldeer  - 
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on  hiB  own  part  to  deliver  Rome  from  Hannihai  as  he  had 
delivered  the  Greeks  from  their  chains,  and,  if  not  to  wielo 
-^which  was  not  diplomatic — at  any  rate  to  whet  and  U 
point,  the  dagger  against  the  greatest  man  of  his  time 
Prusias,  the  most  pitiful  among  tlie  pitiful  princes  i  f  Asia 
was  delighted  to  grant  the  little  favour  which  the  Roman 
envoy  in  ambiguous  terms  requested ;  and,  when  Hannibal 
saw  his  house  beset  by  assassins,  he  took  poison.  He  had 
long  been  prepared  to  do  so,  adde  a  Roman,  for  he  knew 
the  Romans  and  the  faith  of  kings.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain ;  probably  he  died  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  671,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  When  he 
was  bom,  Rome  was  contending  with  doubtful 
success  for  the  possession  of  Sicily  ;  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  West  wholly  subdued,  and  to  fight  his 
own  liKst  battle  with  the  Romans  against  the  vessels  of  his 
native  city  which  had  itself  become  Roman ;  and  he  was 
constrained  at  last  to  remain  a  mere  spectator  while  Rome 
overpowered  the  East  as  the  tempest  overpowers  the  ship 
that  has  no  one  at  the  helm,  and  to  feel  that  he  alone  was 
the  pilot  that  could  have  weathered  the  storm.  There  was 
left  to  him  no  further  hope  to  be  disappointed,  when  he 
died ;  but  he  had  honestly,  through  fifty  years  of  struggle, 
kept  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  when  a  boy. 

About  the  same  time,  probably  in  the  same  year,  died 
ximUi  of  ^^^  ^^  ™c^  whom  the  Romans  were  wont  to 
Wpio.  Qgf\\   ||5g  conqueror,  Publius  Sdpio.     On   him 

fortuTie  had  lavished  all  the  successes  which  she  denied  to 
his  antagonist — successes  which  did  belong  to  him,  and  su(y 
cesses  which  did  not.  He  had  added  to  the  empire  SpaiOi 
Africa,  and  Asia ;  and  Rome,  which  he  had  found  merely 
the  first  community  of  Italy,  was  at  his  death  mistress  of 
the  oivilized  world.  He  himself  had  so  many  titles  of  vio- 
tory,  that  some  of  them  were  made  over  to  his  brother  and 
his  cousin.*  And  yet  he  too  spent  his  last  years  in  bitter 
vexation,  and  died  when  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age 

*  Africamis,  Ailageiiiii,  Hli|M]|qi. 
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in  Yoluntary  banishment,  leaving  orders  to  his  relatives  not 
to  bury  his  remains  in  the  city  for  which  he  had  lived  and 
in  which  his  ancestors  reposed.  It  is  not  exactly  known 
what  drove  him  from  the  city.  The  charges  of  corruption 
and  embezzlement,  which  were  directed  against  him  and 
still  more  against  his  brother  Lucius,  were  beyond  doubt 
empty  caJumnies,  vhfch  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for 
such  irritation  of  feeling ;  although  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  instead  of  simply  vindicating  himself  by 
means  of  his  acoount*books,  he  tore  diem  in  pieces  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people  and  of  his  accusers,  and  summoned  the 
Romans  to  accompany  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  The 
people  lefb  the  accusers  on  the  spot,  and  followed  Scipio  to 
the  Capitol ;  but  this  was  the  last  glorious  day  of  that 
illustrious  man.  His  proud  spirit,  his  belief  that  he  was 
different  from,  and  better  than,  other  men,  his  very  decided 
femily-policy,  which  in  the  person  of  his  brother  Lucius 
especially  brought  forward  a  clumsy  man  of  straw  as  a 
hero,  gave  offence  to  many,  and  not  without  reason.  While 
genuine  pride  protects  the  heart,  arrogance  lays  it  open  to 
every  blow  and  every  sarcasm,  and  corrodes  even  an  origi- 
nally noble-minded  spirit.  It  is  throughout,  moreover,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  natures  as  that  of 
Scipio — strange  mixtures  of  genuine  gold  and  glittering 
tinsel — ^that  they  need  the  good  fortune  and  the  brllianee 
of  youth  in  order  to  exercise  their  charm,  and,  when  thia 
diarm  be^ns  to  fiide.  it  is  the  charmer  himself  that  ■  moil 
puufiiUy  conscious  cf  Uie  change. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  THUD  MAOXDONIAN   WAR. 

Pbujp  of  Magbdonia  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
__  ment  which  he  met  with  from  the  Romans  after 
puupvith  ^^  peace  with  Antiochus ;  and  the  subsequent 
B<"iM-  course  of  events  was  not  fitted  to  appease  hii 

wrath.  His  neighbours  in  Greece  and  Thrace,  mostly  com« 
munities  that  had  once  trembled  at  the  Macedonian  name 
not  less  than  now  they  trembled  at  the  Roman,  made  it 
their  business,  as  was  natural,  to  retaliate  on  the  fallen  great 
power  for  all  the  injuries  which  since  the  times  of  Philip 
the  Second  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Macedonia. 
The  empty  arrogance  and  venal  anti-Macedonian  patriotism 
of  the  Hellenes  of  this  period  found  vent  at  the  diets  of  the 
different  confederacies  and  iu  ceaseless  complaints  addressed 
to  the  Roman  senate.  Philip  had  been  allowed  by  the  Rc^ 
mans  to  retain  what  he  had  taken  from  the  Aetolians  f  but 
in  Thessaly  the  confederacy  of  the  Magnetes  alone  had 
formally  joined  the  Aetolians,  while  those  towns  which 
Philip  had  wrested  from  the  Aetolians  in  two  of  the  other 
Thessalian  confederacies — ^the  Thessalian  in  its  narrower 
jense,  and  the  Perrhaebian — were  demanded  back  by  the 
latter  on  the  ground  that  Philip  had  only  liberated  these 
towns,  not  conquered  them.  The  Athamanes  conceived  that 
Ihey  might  request  their  freedom  ;  and  Eumenes  demanded 
the  maritime  cities  which  Antiochus  had  possessed  in  Thrace 
proper,  especially  Aenus  and  Maronea,  although  in  the 
peace  with  Antiochus  the  Thracian  Chersocese  alone  had 
been  expressly  promised  to  him.  All  these  complaints  and 
numerous  minor  ones  from  all  the  neighbours  of  Philip  as 
to  his  supporting  king  Prusias  against  Eumenes,  as  to  com- 
petitj  >n  in  trade,  as  to  the  violation  of  contracts  and  the 
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seizing  ol  cattle^  were  poured  forth  at  Rome.  The  king  of 
Nfacedonia  had  to  submit  to  be  accused  by  the  sovereign 
rabble  before  the  Roman  senate,  and  to  accept  justice  or 
injustice  as  the  senate  chose ;  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
judgment  constantly  going  sgainst  him  ;  he  had  to  submit 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Thracian  coast  and  from 
the  Thessalian  and  Perrhaebian  towns,  and  courteously  to 
receive  the  Roman  commissioners,  who  came  to  see  whether 
everything  required  had  been  properly  done.  The  Romans 
were  not  so  indignant  against  Philip  as  they  had  been 
against  Carthage ;  in  fact,  they  were  in  many  respects  even 
favourably  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  ruler;  there  was 
not  in  his  case  so  reckless  a  violation  of  forms  as  in  that  of 
Libya ;  but  the  situation  of  Macedonia  was  at  bottom  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  Carthage.  PhUip,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  man  to  submit  to  this  infliction  with 
Phoenician  patience.  Passionate  as  he  was,  he  had  after  his 
defeat  been  more  indignant  with  his  faithless  ally  than  with 
his  honourable  antagonist ;  and,  long  accustomed  to  pursue 
a  policy  not  Macedonian  but  personal,  he  had  regarded  the 
war  with  Antiochus  sinriply  as  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
instantaneously  revenging  himself  on  the  ally  who  had  dis- 
gracefully deserted  and  betrayed  him.  This  object  he  had 
attained ;  but  the  Romans,  who  saw  very  clearly  that  the 
Macedonian  was  influenced  not  by  friendship  for  Rome,  but 
by  enmity  to  Antiodius,  and  who  were  by  no  means  in  the 
habit  of  regulating  their  policy  by  such  feelings  of  liking 
and  disliking,  had  carefully  abstained  from  bestowing  any 
material  advantages  on  Philip,  and  had  preferred  to  confer 
their  £ivours  on  the  Attalids.  From  their  first  elevation 
the  Attalids  had  been  at  vehement  feud  with  Macedonia, 
and  were  politically  and  personally  the  objects  of  Philip's 
bitterest  hatred ;  of  all  the  Eastern  powers  they  had  con- 
tributed most  to  maim  Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  to  extend 
the  protectorate  of  Rome  in  the  East ;  and  in  the  last  war, 
when  Philip  had  voluntarily  and  loyally  embraced  the  side 
of  Rome,  they  had  been  obliged  to  take  part  with  Rome 
for  the  sake  of  their  very  existence.  The  Romans  had 
Vol.  11—16 
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madb  use  of  these  Attalids  for  the  purpose  of  reoonetructing 
in  all  essential  points  the  kingdom  <^  Lymmaohm — the 
destruction  of  which  had  been  the  most  important  adiiere* 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  rulers  after  Alexander^-and  of 
placing  alongside  of  Macedonia  a  state,  which  was  its  equal 
ht  point  of  power  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  dient  of 
Rome.  In  the  special  circumstances  k  wise  sovereign,  d^ 
Toted  to  the  interests  of  his  people^  would  perhaps  have 
resolved  not  to  resume  the  unequal  struggle  with  Rome  j 
but  Philip,  in  whose  character  the  sense  of  honour  was  the 
most  powerful  of  all  noble,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  the 
most  potent  of  ail  ignoble,  motives,  was  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  timiditj  or  of  resignation,  and  nourished  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart  a  determination  once  more  to  try  the  ha»ird  of 
the  game.  When  he  received  the  report  of  ft'esh  invectives, 
such  as  were  wont  to  be  launched  against  Maoedonia  at  the 
Thessalian  diets,  he  replied  wit^  the  line  nf  Theocritus,  that 
his  last  sun  had  not  yet  set.^ 

Philip  displayed  in  the  preparation  and  the  concealment 

of  his  designs  a  calmness,  earnestness,  and  per- 
fMraof         severance  which,  had  he  shown  them  in  better 

times,  would  perhaps  have  given  a  different  turn 
to  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  particular  the  submissive* 
ness  towards  Rome,  by  which  he  purchased  the  time  india- 
pensable  for  his  objects,  formed  a  severe  trial  for  the  fierce 
and  haughty  man ;  nevertheless  he  courageously  endured  it, 
although  his  subjects  and  the  innocent  occasions  of  the  quar- 
rel, such  as  the  unfortunate  Maronea,  paid  severely  for  the 
suppression  of  his  resentment.    It  seemed  as  if  war  could 

not  but  break  out  as  early  as  571  ;  but  by  Phi- 

lip's  instructions,  his  younger  son,  Demetrius, 
rffected  a  reconciliation  between  his  &ther  and  Rome,  whert 
be  had  lived  some  years  as  a  hostage  and  was  a  great  favour* 
ite.  The  senate,  and  particularly  Flamtninus  who  managed 
Grenlc  affairs,  sought  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Maoedonia 
that  would  be  able  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  Phiiij^ 
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which  of  oourse  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans ;  and  had 

selected  as  iU  head,  and  perhaps  as  the  future  king  of  Mace« 

donia,  the  younger  prinoe  who  was  passionately  attaofaed  to 

Rome.    With  this  view  they  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 

st«M<d  that  the  senate  foigave  the  fiither  for  the  sake  of  iha 

son ;  the  natural  ^ect  of  whioh  was,  that  dissensions  artjse 

in  the  royal  household  itself  and  that  the  king's  elder  son, 

Perseus,  who,  although  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  of  di» 

paragement,  was  destined  by  his  father  fur  the  succession, 

sought  to  ruin  his  brother  as  his  future  rival.     It  does  not 

appear  that  Demetrius  was  a  party  to  the  Roman  intrigues ; 

it  was  only  when  he  was  falsely  suspected  that  he  was  fbroed 

to  become  guilty,  and  even  then  he  intended,  apparently, 

nothing  more  than  flight  to  Rome.     But  Perseus  took  care 

that  his  father  should  be  duly  informed  o{  this  design ;  an 

intercepted  letter  from  Flamininus  to  Demetrius  did  the 

rest,  and  induced  the  father  to  give  orders  that  his  son 

should  be  put  to  death.     Philip  learned,  when  it  was  too 

late,  the  intrigues  which  Perseus  had  concocted ;  and  death 

overtook  him,  as  he  was  nneditating  the  punishment  of  the 

fratricide  and  his  exclusion  from  the  throne,    He 
17a 

died  in  575  at  Demetrias,  in  his  iifly-ninth  year. 

He  left  behind  him  a  shattered  kingdom  and  a  distracted 

household,  and  with  a  broken  heart  confessed  to  himself 

that  all  his  toils  and  all  his  crimes  had  been  in  vain. 

His  son  Perseus  then  entered  on  the  government,  with* 

fingPer^       out  encountering  opposition  either  in  Macedonia 

""''  or  in  the  Roman  senate.     He  was  a  man  of 

stately  aspect,  expert  in  all  gymnastic  exercises,  reared  in 

the  camp  and  accustomed  to  command,  imperious  like  his 

father  and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.     Wine 

and  women,  which  too  oflen  led  Philip  to  forget  the  duties 

of  government,  had  no  charm  for  Perseus ;  he  was  as  steady 

and  persevering  as  his  fether  had  been  thoughtless  and  im« 

Dulsive.     Philip,  a  king  while  still  a  boy,  and  attended  by 

success  ^ring  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  had  been 

spoiled  and  ruined  by  destiny  ;  Perseus  ascended  the  throne 

in  his  thirty-firsf  year,  and,  iis  he  had  while  yet  a  boy  borne 
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a  part  in  the  unhappy  war  with  Rome  and  had  grown  up 
under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and  under  the  idea  that  & 
revival  of  the  state  was  at  hand,  so  he  inherited  along  with 
the  kingdom  the  troubles,  resentments,  and  hopes  of  his 
fiithcr.  In  &ct  he  entered  with  the  utmost  determination 
on  the  oontinuanoe  of  his  father's  work,  and  prepared  more 
feaiously  than  ever  for  war  against  Rome ;  he  was  stimu- 
lated, moreover,  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Romans  for  his  wearing  the 
diadem  of  Macedonia.  The  proud  Macedonian  nation  look* 
ed  with  pride  upon  the  prince  whom  ihey  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  marching  and  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
youth ;  his  countrymen,  and  many  Hellenes  of  every  varie- 
ty of  lineage,  conceived  that  in  him  they  had  fcund  the 
proper  general  for  the  impending  war  of  liberation.  But 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed.  He  wanted  Philip's  genius 
and  Philip's  elasticity, — those  truly  royal  qualities,  which 
success  obscured  and  tarnished,  but  which  under  the  purify- 
ing power  of  adversity  recovered  their  lustre.  Philip  was 
self-indulgent,  and  allowed  things  to  take  their  course ;  but 
when  there  was  occasion,  he  found  within  himself  the  vigour 
necessary  for  speedy  and  earnest  action.  Perseus  devised 
comprehensive  and  subtle  plans,  and  prosecuted  them  with 
unwearied  perseverance;  but,  when  the  moment  arrived 
for  action  and  his  plans  and  preparations  confronted  him  in 
stem  reality,  he  was  frightened  at  his  own  work.  As  is 
the  wont  of  narrow  minds,  the  means  became  to  him  the 
end ;  he  heaped  up  treasures  on  treasures  for  war  with  the 
Romans,  and,  when  the  Romans  were  in  the  land,  he  was 
unable  to  part  with  his  golden  pieces.  It  is  a  significant  in- 
dication  of  character  that  after  defeat  the  father  first  has* 
keued  to  destroy  the  papers  in  his  cabinet  that  might  com- 
promise him,  whereas  the  son  took  his  treasure-chests  and 
embarked.  In  ordinary  times  he  might  have  made  au 
average  king,  as  good  as  or  better  than  many  others ;  but 
he  was  not  adapted  for  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  which 
was  from  the  first  a  hopeless  one  unless  some  extraordinar j 
man  should  become  the  soul  of  the  movement. 
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The  power  of  Macedonia  was  far  from  inconsiderable 
BMQUTOMof  I'h^  devotion  of  the  land  to  the  hoiise  of  the 
MacedoBta.  Antigonids  was  unimpaired ;  in  this  one  respect 
the  national  feeling  was  not  paralyzed  by  the  dissensions  of 
political  parties.  A  monarchical  constitution  has  the  great 
advantage,  that  every  change  of  sovereign  supersedes  old 
resentments  and  quarrels  and  introduces  a  new  era  of  differ* 
ent  men  and  fresh  hopes.  The  king  had  judiciously  availed 
himself  of  this,  and  had  begun  his  reign  with  a  general 
imnesty,  with  the  recall  of  fugitive  bankrupts,  and  with  the 
remission  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  hateful  severity  of  the 
&ther  thus  not  only  yielded  benefit,  but  conciliated  affectioni 
to  the  son.  Twenty-six  years  of  peace  had  partly  of  them* 
selves  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  Macedonian  population, 
partly  given  opportunity  to  the  government  to  take  seriou& 
steps  towards  rectifying  this  which  was  really  the  weak 
point  of  the  land.  Philip  urged  the  Macedonians  to  marry 
and  raise  up  children ;  he  occupied  the  coast  towns,  whose 
inhabitants  he  carried  into  the  interior,  with  Thracian  colo* 
nists  of  reliable  valour  and  fidelity.  He  formed  a  barrier 
on  the  north  to  check  once  for  all  the  desolating  incursions 
of  the  Dardani,  by  converting  the  space  intervening  between 
the  Macedonian  frontier  and  the  barbarian  territory  into  a 
desert,  and  by  founding  new  towns  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. In  short  he  took  step  by  step  the  same  course  in 
Macedonia,  as  Augustus  afterwards  took  when  he  laid  afresh 
the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  army  was 
numerous--30,000  men  without  reckoning  contingents  and 
hired  troops — and  the  younger  men  were  well  exercised  in 
the  constant  border  warfare  with  the  Thracian  barbariana. 
It  is  strange  that  Philip  did  not  try,  like  Hannibal,  to 
organize  his  army  afler  the  Roman  fashion ;  but  we  can 
understand  it  when  we  recollect  the  value  which  the  Mace* 
donians  set  upon  their  phalanx,  often  conquered,  but  still 
believed  to  be  invincible.  Through  the  new  sources  of  reve^ 
Due  which  Philip  had  created  in  mines,  customs,  and  tenths, 
and  through  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, he  had  succeeded  in  replenishing  his  treasury  grana 
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ries,  and  arsenals.  When  the  war  began,  tnere  was  in  the 
Macedonian  treasqrj  money  enough  to  pay  the  existing 
army  and  10,000  hired  troops  for  ten  years,  and  there  were 
In  the  public  magazines  stores  of  grain  for  as  long  a  period 
(18,000,000  medimni  or  27,000,000  bushels),  and  arms  for 
an  army  of  three  times  the  strength  of  the  existing  one.  In 
fiict,  Macedonia  had  become  a  very  different  state  from  nhal 
it  was  when  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war 
with  Rome.  The  power  of  the  kingdom  was  in  all  respects 
at  least  doubled :  with  a  power  in  every  point  of  view  fiy 
inferior  Hannibal  had  been  able  to  shake  Rome  to  its  foun 
dations. 

Its  external  relations  were  not  in  so  fiivourable  a  posip 
Attanptod  ^^^^*  ^®  nature  of  the  case  required  that 
i^'ffy  Macedonia  should  now  take  up  the  plans  of 
^^'■'^  Hannibal  and  Antiochus,  and  should  try  to  plaee 

herself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  all  oppressed  states 
against  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  certainly  threads  of 
intrigue  ramified  in  ail  directions  from  the  court  of  Pydqa. 
But  their  success  was  slight  It  was  indeed  assert^  that 
the  allegiance  of  the  Italians  was  wavering;  but  neither 
friend  nor  foe  could  &il  to  see  that  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  the  Samnite  wars  was  not  at  all  probable.  The  noo 
tumal  conferences  likewise  between  Macedonian  deputies 
and  the  Carthaginian  senate,  which  Massinissa  denounced  at 
Rome,  could  occasion  no  alarm  to  serious  and  sagacious 
men,  even  if  they  were  not,  as  is  very  possible^  an  utt^ 
fiction.  The  Macedonian  court  sought  to  attach  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Bithynia  to  its  interests  by  intermarriages ; 
but  nothing  further  came  of  it,  except  that  the  immortal 
simplicity  of  the  diplomacy  which  seeks  to  gain  political 
ends  by  matrimonial  means  once  more  exposed  itself  to 
derision,  Eumenes,  whom  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  gain,  the  agents  of  Perseus  would  have  gladly 
put  out  of  the  way :  he  was  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Delphi  on  his  way  homeward  from  Rome,  where  he  had 
been  active  against  Macedonia;  but  the  dastardly  preyed 
miscarried. 
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Of  greater  moment  were  the  efforts  made  to  stir  up  the 
northern  barbarians  and  the  Hellenes  to  rebel 
lion  against  Borne.  Philip  had  wnoeived  the 
project  of  crushing  the  old  enemiea  of  Macedonia,  the  Dar 
dani  in  what  is  now  Servia,  by  means  of  another  still  more 
barbarous  horde  of  Germanic  descent  brought  from  the  leA 
bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Bastamaey  and  of  then  marching 
ID  person  with  these  and  with  the  whole  avalanche  of  peo- 
ples thus  set  in  motion  bj  the  land  route  to  Italy  and  in- 
vading Lombardy,  the  Alpine  passes  leading  to  which  he 
had  already  sent  spies  to  reconnoitre — ^a  grand  project^ 
worthy  of  Hannibal,  and  doubtless  immediately  suggested 
by  Haimibal's  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble thut  this  gave  occasion  to  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
fortress  of  Aquileia  (p.  233),  which  was  formed  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip  (573),  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  system  followed  elsewhere 
by  the  Romans  in  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  Italy. 
Hie  plan,  however,  was  thwarted  by  the  desperate  resist- 
ance of  the  Dardani  and  of  the  adjoining  tribes  concerned ; 
the  Bastamae  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  the  whole  horde 
were  drowned  in  returning  home  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
ice  on  the  Danube.  The  king  then  sought  at 
least  to  extend  his  clientship  among  the  chieftains 
of  the  lUyrian  land,  the  modern  Dalmatia  and  northern 
Albania.  One  of  these  who  faithfully  adhered  to  Rome, 
Arthetaurus,  perished,  not  without  the  cognizance  of  Per- 
seus, by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  whole,  Genthius  the  son  and  heir  of  Pleuratus,  was,  like 
his  &ther,  nominally  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  the  am 
bassadors  of  Issa,  a  Greek  town  on  one  of  the  Dalmatiioi 
islands,  informed  the  senate,  that  Perseus  had  a  secret  udp 
derstanding  with  the  young,  weak,  and  drunken  prince,  and 
that  the  envoys  of  Genthius  served  as  spies  for  Perseus  in 
Rome. 

In  the  r^ions  on  the  east  of  Macedonia  towards  the 

^^^  lower  Danube  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thra- 

cian  chieftains,  the  brave  and  sagacious  Coty% 
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prince  of  the  Odrysians  and  ruler  of  all  eastern  Thruc« 
from  the  Macedonian  frontier  on  the  Hebrus  (Maritza) 
down  to  the  fringe  of  coast  covered  with  Greek  towns,  waa 
in  the  closest  alliance  with  Perseus.  Of  the  other  minor 
chiefs  who  in  that  quarter  took  part  with  Rome,  one,  Abm- 
polls  prince  of  the  Sagaei,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  preda- 
tory expedition  directed  against  Amphipolis  on  the  Stry 
mon,  defeated  by  Perseus  and  driven  out  of  the  country 
From  these  regions  Philip  had  drawn  numerous  colonists, 
and  mercenaries  were  to  be  had  there  at  any  time  and  in 
any  number. 

Among  the  unhappy  nation  of  the  Hellenes  Philip  and 
Owek  ii».  Perseus  had,  long  before  declaring  war  against 
tfoDAi  party.  Rome,  carried  on  a  double  system  of  proselyt- 
izing, attempting  to  gain  over  to  the  side  of  Macedonia  on 
the  one  hand  the  national,  and  on  the  other — if  we  may  be 
permitted  the  expression — the  communistic  party.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  whole  national  party  among  the  Asiatic 
as  well  as  the  European  Greeks  was  now  favourable  at 
heart  to  Macedonia ;  not  on  account  of  isolated  unrighteous 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  deliverers,  but  because  thi 
restoration  of  Hellenic  nationality  by  a  foreign  power  in- 
volved a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  now,  when  it  was  in 
truth  too  late,  every  one  perceived  that  the  most  detestable 
form  of  Macedonian  rule  was  less  fraught  with  evil  foi 
Greece  than  a  free  constitution  originating  in  the  noblest 
intentions  of  honourable  foreigners.  That  the  most  able 
and  upright  men  throughout  Greece  should  be  opposed  to 
Rome  was  to  be  expected  ;  the  venal  aristocracy  alone  was 
favourable  to  the  Romans,  and  here  and  there  an  isolated 
man  of  worth,  who,  unlike  the  great  majority,  was  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  future  of  the 
nation.  This  was  most  painfully  experienced  by  Eumeneb 
of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  main  supporter  of  that  extra- 
neous liberty  among  the  Greeks.  In  vain  he  treated  the 
cities  subject  to  him  with  every  sort  of  consideration  j  in 
vain  he  sued  for  the  fiivour  of  the  communities  and  diets  by 
fitir-sounding    words   and  still   better-sounding   gold ;    h« 
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learned  with  pain  that  his  presents  were  declined,  and  tha^ 
all  the  statues  that  had  formerly  been  erected  to  him  were 
broken  in  pieces  and  the  honorary  tablets  were  melted 
down,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet,  simulta- 
neously throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (584). 
The  name  of  Perseus,  again,  was  on  every  one's 
lips;  even  the  states  that  formerly  were  most  decidedl} 
anti*Maoedonian,  such  as  the  Achaeans,  deliberated  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  laws  directed  against  Macedonia ;  Byzan* 
taum,  although  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
sought  and  obtained  protection  and  a  garrison  against  the 
Tbracians  not  from  Eumenes,  but  from  Perseus,  and  in  like 
manner  Lampsaous  on  the  Hellespont  joined  the  Mace- 
donian :  the  powerful  and  prudent  Rhodians  escorted  the 
Syrian  bride  of  king  Perseus  from  Antioch  with  their  whole 
magnificent  war^fleet — for  the  Syrian  war- vessels  were  not 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Aegean — ^and  returned  home  highly 
honoured  and  furnished  with  rich  presents,  more  especially 
with  wood  for  ship-building;  commissioners  from  the 
Asiatic  cities,  and  consequently  subjects  of  Eumenes,  held 
secret  conferences  with  Macedonian  deputies  in  Samo- 
thraoe.  That  sending  of  the  Rhodian  war-fleet  had  at  least 
the  aspect  of  a  demonstration ;  and  such,  certainly,  was  the 
object  of  king  Perseus,  when  he  exhibited  himself  and  all 
his  army  before  the  eyes  of  the  Hellenes  under  pretext  of 
performing  a  religious  ceremony  at  Delphi.  That  the  king 
should  appeal  to  the  support  of  this  national  partisanship  in 
the  impending  war  was  natural  and  reasonable.  But  it  was 
wrong  in  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  fearful  economy 
disorganization  of  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  w 
Macedonia  all  those  who  desired  a  revolution  in  matters  of 
property  and  of  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  extent  to  which  the  commonwealths 
as  well  as  individuals  in  European  Greece  excepting  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
this  respect — were  involved  in  debt.  Instances  occurred  of 
one  Qty  attacking  and  pillaging  another  merely  to  get 
money — the  Athenians,  for  example,  thus  attacked  Oropiii 
Vol.  II.— 15« 
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—and  among  the  Aetolians,  Perrbaebiana,  and  Theaealiant 
formal  battles  took  pluse  betwenn  those  that  had  property 
and  those  that  had  none.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
worst  outrages  were  perpetrated  as  a  matter  of  course; 
among  the  AetolianSy  for  instance,  a  general  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  and  a  new  public  peace  was  made  up  solely  foi 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  and  putting  to  death  a  numbei 
of  emigrants,  tlie  Romans  attempted  to  medifite ;  but  their 
envoys  returned  without  success,  and  announced  that  both 
parties  were  equally  bad  and  that  their  animosities  vert 
not  to  be  restrained*  In  this  case  there  was,  iu  ftct^  no 
other  remedy  than  th^%  q£  the  oflicer  •nd  the  ei^eoutlonar ; 
sentimeutal  Hellenism  begaa  to  be  as  repulsive  aa  from  the 
first  it  had  been  ridiculous.  Yet  king  Perseus  sought  to 
gain  the  support  of  this  party,  if  it  deserve  to  be  called 
such— -of  people  who  h^d  nothing,  and  least  of  all  an  hon* 
ourable  name,  to  lose— and  not  only  issued  edicts  in  &vour 
of  Macedonian  bankrupts,  but  also  caused  placards  to  be  put 
up  at  Larisa,  Delphi,  and  Deloe,  which  summoned  all 
Greeks  that  were  exiled  on  account  of  political  or  other 
offences  or  on  account  of  their  debts  to  come  to  Macedonia 
and  to  expect  full  restitution  of  their  former  honours  and 
estates.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  came ;  the  social 
revolution  smouldering  throughout  northern  Greece  now 
broke  out  into  open  flame,  and  the  national-social  party 
there  sent  to  Perseus  for  help.  If  Hellenic  nationality  was 
to  be  saved  only  by  such  means,  the  question  might  well  be 
asked,  with  all  respect  for  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  whether 
the  object  was  worth  the  cost. 

The  senate  saw  that  it  had  delayed  too  long  already,  and 

Bnpiora  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  P^^  *^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  proceed* 
v^Pex^       ings.     The  expulsion  of  the  Thraoian  chieftain 

Abrupolis  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Bomans^ 

and  the  alliances  of  Macedonia  with  the  Bysantines,  Aeto- 

Uans,  and  part  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  were  equally  violin 

tious  of  the  peace  of  557,  and  sufficed  for  the 

official  waivmanifesto :   the  real  ground  of  wai 

was  that  Macedonia  was  seeking  to  convert  her  formal  sov 
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ereignty  into  a  real  one,  and  to  supplant  Rome  in  the  pro 
tectonte  of  the  Hellenes.     As  early  as  581  thr 
Roman  envoys  at  the  Achaean  diet  stated  pretty 
plainly,  that  an  alliance  with  Perseus  was  equivalent  to 
casting  off  the  alliance  of  Rome.    In  582  king 
,  Eumenes  came  in  person  to  Rome  with  a  long 

i  list  of  grievanoto  and  laid  open  to  the  senate  the  whole 

I  situation  of  afibirs ;  upon  which  the  senate  unexpectedly  m 

'  a  seoret  sitting  resolved  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war, 

and  furnished  the  porta  of  Epims  with  garrisons.    For  the 
sake  of  form  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Macedonia,  but  its 
message  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Perseus,  perceiving  that 
he  could  not  recede,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  conclude 
with  Rome  a  new  alliance  on  really  equal  terms,  but  that 
he  looked  upon  the  treaty  of  557  as  cancelled  ; 
and  he    bade   the  envoys    leave  the  kingdom 
within  three  days.  Thus  war  was  jHraetically  declared.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  582.     Perseus,  had  he 

172. 

wished,  might  have  occupied  all  Greece  and 
brought  the  Macedonian  party  everywhere  to  the  helm,  and 
lie  might  perhaps  have  crushed  the  Roman  division  of  5,000 
men  stationed  under  Gnaeus  Sicinius  at  ApoUonia  and  op- 
posed the  landing  of  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  who  al- 
ready began  to  tremble  at  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  the  consular  Quintus  Marcius 
Philippus,  with  whom  he  stood  in  relations  of  hospitality, 
as  to  the  frivolousnesa  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  in  this  way  to  postpone 
the  attack  and  once  more  to  make  an  effi>rt  for  peace  with 
Rome :  to  which  the  senate,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
only  replied  by  the  dismissal  of  all  Maoedonians  from  Italy 
and  the  embariiaUcm  of  the  legions.  Senators  of  the  older 
school  no  doubt  oenfiured  the  **  new  wisdom  ^  of  their  col 
league,  and  his  un-Roman  artifice;  but  tlie  object  was 
gained  and  the  winter  passed  away  without  any  movemen* 
on  the  part  of  Perseus.  The  Roman  diplomatists  made  ali 
the  more  zealous  us^  of  the  intervel  to  deprive  Perseus  of 
any  support  in  Greece.     They  were  sure  of  the  Achaeana 
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£ven  the  patriotic  party  among  them — who  had  neithei 
agreed  with  those  social  movements,  nor  had  manifested 
aught  more  than  a  longing  after  a  prudent  neutrality — ^had 
no  idea  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Perseus , 
»and,  besides,  the  opposition  party  there  had  now  been 
brought  by  Roman  influence  into  power,  and  attached  itself 
absolutely  to  Rome.  The  Aetolian  league  had  doubtless 
asked  aid  firom  Perseus  in  its  internal  troubles ;  but  the 
new  strateffuiy  Lyciscus,  chosen  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  was  more  of  a  Roman  partisan  than 
the  Romans  themselyes.  Among  the  Thessalians  also  the 
Roman  party  retained  the  ascendancy.  Even  the  Boeotians^ 
old  partisans  as  they  were  of  Macedonia,  and  sunk  in  the 
utmost  financial  disorder,  had  not  in  their  collective  capacity 
declared  openly  for  Perseus ;  nevertheless  at  least  two  of 
their  cities,  Haliartus  and  Coronea,  had  of  their  own  accord 
entered  into  engagements  with  him.  When  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Roman  envoy  the  government  of  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy communicated  to  him  the  position  of  things,  he 
declared  that  it  would  best  appear  which  cities  adhered  to 
Rome,  and  which  did  not,  if  they  would  severally  pronounoe 
their  decision  in  his  presence ;  and  thereupon  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  lell  at  once  to  pieces.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
great  structure  of  Epaminondas  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans ;  it  actually  collapsed  before  they  touched  it,  and 
thus  indeed  became  the  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
other  still  more  firmly  consolidated  leagues  of  Greek  cities.* 
With  the  forces  of  the  Boeotian  towns  friendly  to  Rome  the 
Roman  envoy  Publius  Leutulus  laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  even 
before  the  Roman  fleet  appeared  in  the  Aegean. 

Chalcis  was  occupied  with  Achaean,  and  the  province  of 

p^p,^^      '  Orestis  with  Epirot,  forces :  the  fortresses  of  the 

4oBa  tut         Dassaretae  and  Illyrians  on  the  west  frontier  of 

Maceddnia  were  « ccupied   by    the  troops  of 

Gnaeufi  Sicinius;   and  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was  re* 

*  The  I^gal  diasolntion  of  the  Boeotian  confedemcj,  howeyer,  took 
plAoe  not  at  this  time,  bnt  only  after  the  deetiuotion  of  Corinth  (Paufsn 
?ill4,4;xTi.6).  .        . 
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Muned,  Lariaa  received  a  garrison  of  2,000  meiu  Pei»euii 
during  all  this  remained  inactive  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  land  beyond  his  own  territory,  when  in  the 
aprirg,  or  according  to  the  official  calendar  in  J..ne,  of 
583,  the  Roman  legions  landed  on  the  west, 
coast.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Perseus  would 
bave  found  allies  of  any  mark,  even  had  he  shown  as  much 
energy  as  he  displayed  remissness ;  but,  as  circumstances 
stood,  he  remained  of  course  completely  isolated,  and  those 
prolonged  attempts  at  prosely  tism  led,  for  the  time  at  least, 
to  no  result.  Carthage,  Genthius  of  lUyria,  Rhodes  and  the 
free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  Byzantium  hitherto  so 
very  friendly  with  Perseus,  offered  to  the  Romans  vessels 
of  war ;  which  they,  however,  declined.  Eumenes  put  his 
land  army  and  his  ships  on  a  war  footing.  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia  sent  hostages,  unsolicited,  to  Rome.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Perseus,  Prusias  II.  king  of  Bilhynia, 
remained  neutral.  No  one  stirred  in  all  Greece.  Antio- 
ehus  IV.  king  of  Syria,  designated  in  court  style  **  the  God, 
the  brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  &ther  the  ^  Great^"  bestirred  himself^  but  only  to  wrest 
the  Syrian  coast  during  this  war  from  the  impotent  £gypt. 
fiut^  though  Perseus  stood  almost  alone,  he  was  no  con- 
BaginniBK  temptible  antagonist.  His  army  numbered 
of  ihe  wn.      43^000  njeij .  of  i^hea^  21,000  were  phalangites, 

and  4,000  Macedonian  and  Thracian  cavalry  ;  the  rest  were 
chiefly  mercenaries.  The  whole  force  of  the  Romans  in 
Greece  amounted  to  between  80,000  and  40,000  Italian 
troops,  besides  more  than  10,000  men  belonging  to  Numid- 
ian,  Ligurlan,  Greek,  Cretan,  and  especially  Pergamcne  con- 
Uogents.  To  these  was  added  the  fleet,  which  nun<bered 
jniy  40  decked  vessels,  as  there  was  no  fleet  of  the  enemy 
to  oppose  it — Perseus,  who  had  been  prohibited  from  build 
ing  ships  of  war  by  the  treaty  with  Rome,  was  just  erecting 
docks  at  Thessalonica — but  it  had  on  board  10,000  troops 
as  it  was  destined  chiefly  to  co-operate  in  sieges.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Gains  Lucretius,  the  land  army  by  Um 
•onsul  Publius  Licinxus  C  ^assus. 
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The  consul  left  a  strong  division  in  lUyria  to  hftraar 
TLefiomaztf  Macedonia  from  the  west,  while  with  the  mair 
Thiiui  force  he  started,  as  usual,  from  Apollouia  foi 

Thessaly.  Perseus  did  not  think  of  distu4bing 
,  their  arduous  march,  but  contented  himself  with  advancing 
uito  Perrhaebia  and  occupying  the  nearest  fortresses.  He 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Ossa,  and  not  far  from  Larisa  the 
conflict  took  place  between  the  cavalry  and  light  troops  on 
both  sides.  The  Romans  were  decidedly  beaten.  Cotys 
with  the  Thraoian  horse  had  defeated  and  broken  the  Italiaa, 
and  Perseus  with  his  Macedonian  horse  the  Greek,  cavalry  ; 
the  Romans  had  2,000  foot  and  300  horsemen  killed,  anu 
600  horsemen  made  prisoners,  and  might  deem  themselves 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  cross  the  Peneius  without  hin- 
drance. Perseus  employed  the  victory  to  ask  peace  on  the 
same  terms  which  Philip  had  obtained :  he  was  ready  even 
to  pay  the  same  sum.  The  Romans  refused  his  request : 
they  never  concluded  peace  after  a  defeat^  and  in  this  case 
the  conclusion  of  peace  would  certainly  have  been  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Greece. 

The  wretched  Roman  commander,  however,  knew  not 
Their  lax  ^^^  ^'  where  to  attack ;  the  army  marched  to 
udDBMio-  and  fro  in  Thessaly,  without  accomplishing  any* 
•e«ment<if  thing  of  importance.  Perseus  might  have  as- 
sumed the  offensive;  he  saw  that  the  Romans 
were  badly  led  and  dilatory ;  the  news  had  passed  like  wild- 
fire through  Greece,  that  the  Greek  army  had  been  brilliant- 
ly victorious  in  the  first  engagement ;  a  second  victory  might 
lead  to  a  general  rising  of  the  patriot  party,  and,  by  com- 
mencing a  guerilla  warfare,  might  produce  incalculable 
results.  But  Perseus,  while  a  good  soldier,  was  not  a  gene- 
ral like  his  lather ;  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  defensive 
war,  and,  when  things  took  a  different  turn,  he  felt  himself  as 
it  were  paralyzed.  He  made  an  unimportant  success,  which 
the  Romans  obtained  in  a  second  cavalry  combat  neat 
Phalaima,  a  pretext  for  reverting,  as  is  the  habit  of  narrow 
and  obstinate  minds,  to  his  first  plan  and  eracuating  The» 
saly.     This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  renouncing  all  idea 
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of  a  Hellenic  insurreotion :  what  might  have  been  atuineo 
by  a  different  eourse  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing what  had  oecurred,  the  Epirota  ohanged  aides. 
Thei^^orth  nothing  serious  was  aocomplished  on  eithei 
side,  Perseus  subdued  king  Genthius,  chastised  the  Dar-  . 
dani,  and,  by  means  of  Cotys,  expelled  from  Thrace  the 
Thraciaos  friendly  to  Rome  and  the  Pergamene  troops.  On 
the  other  hand  the  western  Roman  army  took  some  lUyriac 
towns,  and  th^  consul  busied  himself  in  clearing  Theasaly 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  and  making  sure  of  the  tur> 
bulent  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  by  occupying  Ambracia. 
But  the  heroic  coursge  of  the  Romans  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  two  unhappy  Boeotian  towns  which  took  part 
with  Perseus;  Haliartus  was  captured  by  the  Roman 
admiral  Gaius  Lucretius,  and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery ;  Coronea  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
oonsul  Crassus  in  spite  of  its  capitulation.  Never  had  a 
Boman  army  exhibited  such  wretched  discipline  as  the  force  . 
under  these  commanders.  They  had  so  disprganiaed  the 
army  that,  even  in  the  next  campaign  of  584, 
the  new  consul  Aulus  Hostilius  could  not  think 
of  undertaking  anything  serious,  especially  as  the  new 
admiral  Lucius  Hortensius  showed  himself  to  be  as  incap»> 
ble  and  unprincipled  as  his  predecessor.  The  i?oet  visited 
the  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast  without  result.  The  west- 
em  army  under  Appius  Claudius,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  Lychnidus  in  the  territory  of  the  Dassaretae,  sustained  one 
defeat  after  another :  after  an  expedition  to  Macedonia  had 
been  utterly  unsuccessful,  the  king  in  turn  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  assumed  the  aggressive  with  the  troops 
which  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  south  frontier  in  conse* 
quenos  of  the  deep  snow  blocking  up  all  the  passes,  took 
horn  Appius  numerous  places  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners, 
and  entered  into  connections  with  king  Genthius ;  he  was 
able  in  fiict  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Aetolia,  while  Appius 
allowed  himself  to  be  once  more  defeated  in  Epirus  by  the 
garrison  of  a  fortress  which  he  had  vainly  besieged.  The 
Roman  main  army  made  two  attempts  to  penetrate  intc 
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Macedonia:  iirst,  over  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  then 
through  the  Thessalian  passes ;  but  they  were  negligently 
planned,  and  both  were  repulsed  by  Perseus. 

The  consul  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the  reorganize 

AboMt  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  army — a  work  which  was  above  all 
^aony  things  needful,  but  which  required  a  sterner 
man  and  an  officer  of  greater  mark.  Discharges 
and  furloughs  might  be  bought,  and  therefore  the  divisions 
were  never  up  to  their  full  numbers ;  the  men  were  put 
into  quarters  in  summer,  and,  as  the  officers  plundered  on  a 
great,  the  common  soldiers  plundered  on  a  small,  scale. 
Friendly  peoples  were  subjected  to  the  most  ^meful  sus 
pictons :  for  instance,  the  blame  of  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Larisa  was  imputed  to  the  pretended  treachery  of  the  Aeto 
lian  cavalry,  and,  what  was  hitherto  unprecedented,  its 
officers  were  sent  to  be  criminally  tried  at  Rome ;  and  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus  were  forced  by  &lse  suspicions  into 
actual  revolt.  The  allied  states  had  war-contributions  im* 
posed  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  conquered,  and  if  they 
appealed  to  the  Roman  senate,  their  citizens  were  oxecuted 
or  sold  into  slavery  :  this  was  done,  for  instance,  at  Abdera, 
and  similar  outrages  were  committed  at  Chalcis.  The  sen- 
ate interfered  in  earnest:  it  enjoined  the  liberate m  of  the 
unfortunate  Coroneans  and  Abderites,  and  fo/bade  the 
Roman  magistrates  to  ask  contributions  from  the  allies 
without  leave  of  the  senate.  Gaius  Lucretius  ^as  unani* 
mously  condemned  by  the  burgesses.  But  such  steps  could 
not  alter  the  fact.,  that  the  military  result  of  th^se  first  two 
campaigns  had  been  null,  while  the  political  result  had  been 
a  foul  stain  on  the  Romans,  whose  extraordinary  successes 
in  the  east  were  based  in  no  small  degree  on  their  reputa* 
tion  for  moral  purity  and  soundness  as  compared  with  the 
scandals  of  Hellenic  administration.  Had  Philip  com- 
manded instead  of  Perseus,  the  war  would  probably  have 
begun  with  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  army  and  the 
defection  of  most  uf  the  Hellenes  ;  but  Rome  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  constantly  outstripped  in  her  blunders  by  hei 
antagonists.    Perseus,  was  content  with  entrenching  himself 
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in  Macedonia-— which  towards  the  south  and  west  *8  «  tra« 
mountain-fortress — as  in  a  beleaguered  town. 

The  third  commander-in-chief  also,  whom  Rome  sent  tc 
y^  Macedonia  in  585,  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus, 

JJj^^j^-    already  mentioned  as  haying  honourable  relations 
*jDia  of  hospitality  with  the  king,  was  not  at  all  equal 

PMt  1'  to  his  fiur  from  easy  task.     He  was  ambitious  and 

^^  enterprising,  but  a  bad  officer.     His  hazardous 

scheme  of  crossing  Olympus  by  the  pass  of  Lapathus  wes^ 
ward  of  Tempe,  leaving  behind  one  division  to  &ce  the  gar- 
rison of  the  pass,  and  making  his  way  with  his  main  forct 
dirough  impracticable  defiles  to  Heracleum,  was  not  justi* 
fied  by  the  fact  of  its  success.  Not  only  might  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  have  blocked  up  the  route,  in  which  case 
retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  even  after  the  passage, 
when  he  stood  with  the  Macedonian  main  force  in  fropt  and 
the  strongly  fortified  mountain-fortresses  of  Tempe  and 
Lapathus  behind  him,  wedged  into  a  narrow  plain  on  the 
sea-shore  and  without  supplies  and  the  possibility  of  forag- 
ing for  them,  his  position  was  no  less  desperate  than  when, 
in  his  first  consulate,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  similarly 
surrounded  in  the  Ligurian  defiles  which  thenceforth  bore 
his  name.  But  as  an  accident  saved  him  then,  so  the  inca- 
pacity of  Perseus  saved  him  now.  As  if  he  could  not  com 
prehcnd  the  idea  of  defending  himself  against  the  Bomans 
otherwise  than  by  the  blockading  of  the  passes,  he  strangely 
gave  himself  over  as  lost  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Romans  on 
the  Macedonian  side  of  them,  fled  in  all  haste  to  Pydna,  and 
ordered  his  ships  to  be  burnt  and  his  treasures  to  be  sunk. 
But  even  this  voluntary  retreat  of  the  Macedonian  army  did 
not  rescue  the  consul  from  his  painful  position.  He  advanced 
Indeed  without  hindrance,  but  he  was  obliged  afler  four 
days'  march  to  turn  back  for  want  of  provisions ;  and,  when 
the  king  came  to  his  senses  and  returned  in  all  haste  to 
resume  the  position  which  he  had  abandoned,  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  in  great  danger,  had  not  the  impreg* 
nable  Tempe  surrendered  at  the  right  moment  and  handed 
over  its  ricli  stores  to  the  enemy.    The  communication  with 
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the  south  was  by  this  means  secured  to  the  Roman  army ; 
Dut  Perseus  had  strongly  barricaded  himself  in  his  formci 
well-choseu  position  on  the  banl(  of  the  little  river  Elpius, 
and  there  checked  the  farther  advance  of  the  Romans,  So 
The  armiM  ^^  Roman  army  remained,  during  the  rest  of 
on  the  the  summer  and  the  winter,  hemmed  in  in  the 

Stpios. 

fiirthest  corner  of  Thessaly ;  and,  while  the 
crossing  of  tiie  passes  was  certainly  a  success  and  the  first 
substantial  one  in  the  war,  it  was  due  not  to  the  ability  of 
the  Roman,  but  to  the  blundering  of  the  Macedonian,  gen- 
eral. The  Roman  fleet  in  vain  attempted  the  capture  of 
Demetrias,  and  performed  no  exploit  whatever.  The  light 
ships  of  Perseus  boldly  cruised  between  the  Cyclades,  pro-, 
teoted  the  corn-vessels  destined  for  Macedonia,  and  attacked 
the  transports  of  the  enemy*  With  the  western  army  mat- 
ters were  still  worse :  Appius  Claudius  could  do  nothing 
with  his  reduced  division,  and  the  contingent  which  he  asked 
from  Aohaia  was  prevented  from  coming  to  him  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  consul.  Moreover,  Gentbius  Imd  allowed 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Perseus  with  the  promise  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  break  with  Rome,  and  to  imprison 
the  Roman  envoys ;  whereupon  the  frugal  king  deemed  it 
superfluous  to  (lay  the  money  which  he  had  promised,  since 
Genthius  was  now  forsooth  compelled,  independently  of  it, 
to  substitute  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  Rome  for 
tlie  ambiguous  position  which  he  had  ]^tberto  mauitaiued. 
Accordingly  the  Romans  had  a  further  petty  war  by  tha 
side  of  the  great  one,  which  had  already  lasted  three  years. 
In  fact  had  Perseus  been  able  to  part  with  his  money,  he 
might  easily  have  aroused  enemies  still  more  dangerous  to 
the  Romans.  A  Celtic  host  under  Clondicus — 10,000  horse* 
men  and  as  many  infantry— offered  to  take  service  with 
him  in  Maoedoria  itself;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
pay.  in  Hellas  Vx>  there  was  such  a  ferment  that  a  guerilla 
warfare  might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  a  little  dextei^ 
ity  and  a  full  exchequer ;  but,  as  Perseus  had  no  desire  tc 
give  and  the  Greeks  did  uothiqg  gratuitously,  the  ian^ 
remained  quiet. 
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At  length  the  Romans  resolved  to  send  the  right  man  tc 
^^  Greece.    This  was  Lucius  Aemilius  PauUus,  sod 

of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  that  &U  at  Gwo- 
nae ;  a  man  of  the  old  nobility  but  of  humble  meansy  and 
therefore  not  so  suocessful  in  the  oomitia  as  on  the  battle* 
fieldi  where  he  had  remarkably  distinguished  himself  in 
Bpain  and  still  more  so  in  Liguria.    The  people  elected  him 

for  the  second  time  consul  in  the  year  586  on 

account  of  his  merlt»-*a  course  which  was  at 
that  time  rare  and  exceptional.  He  was  in  all  respects  the 
fitting  man  :  an  excellent  general  of  the  old  school,  strict  at 
respected  both  himself  and  his  troops,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  still  hale  and  vigorous;  an  incorruptible 
magistrate-^**  one  of  the  few  Romans  of  that  age  to  whom 
one  could  not  offer  money,''  as  a  contemporary  says  of  him 
— and  a  man  of  Hellenic  culture,  who,  when  commander-in- 
chief,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  travelling  through  Greece 
to  inspect  its  works  of  art. 

As  soon  as  the  new  general  arrived  in  the  camp  at 
Perseus  is  Heracleum,  he  gave  orders  for  the  ill*guarded 
loP^^**^     pass  at  Pythium  to  be  surprised  by  Publius 

Nasica,  while  skirmishes  between  the  outposts 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  Elpius;  the  enemy  was  thus  turned,  and  was 

obliged  to  retreat  to  Pydna.  There,  on  the 
"MoA.  Roman  4th  of  September,  566,  or  on  the  23nd 

of  June  of  the  Julian  calendar — an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  a  scientific  Roman  officer  announced  be- 
forehand to  the  army  that  it  might  not  be  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen,  affords  in  this  case  the  means  of  determining  the  date 
—the  outposts  accidentally  fell  into  conflict  as  they  were 
watering  their  horses  after  midday ;  and  both  sides  dete>*. 
mined  at  once  to  give  the  battle,  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  postpone  till  the  following  day.  Passing  through 
the  ranks  in  person,  without  helmet  or  shield,  the  grey 
headed  Roman  general  arranged  his  men.  Scarce  were  they 
in  position,  when  the  formidable  phalanx  assailed  them  ;  the 
general  himself,  who  had  witnessed  many  a  hard  fight,  aftei 
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wards  acknowledged  that  he  had  trembled.  The  Romai: 
vanguard  dispersed;  a  Paelignian  cohort  was  overthrown 
and  almost  annihilated ;  the  legions  themselves  hurriedly 
retreated  till  they  reached  a  hill  close  upon  the  Roman 
camp.  Here  the  fortune  of  the  day  changed.  The  uneven 
ground  and  the  hurried  pursuit  had  disordered  the  ranks  of 
the  phalanx ;  the  Romans  in  single  cohorts  entered  at  every 
gap,  and  attacked  it  on  the  flanks  and  in  rear ;  the  Mace 
donian  cavalry  which  alone  could  have  rendered  aid  looked 
calmly  on,  and  soon  fled  in  a  body,  the  king  among  the 
foremost ;  and  thus  the  fate  of  Macedonia  was  decided  in 
less  than  an  hour.  The  8,000  select  phalangites  allowed 
themselves  to  be  out  down  to  a  man ;  as  if  the  phalanx, 
which  fought  its  last  great  battle  at  Pydna,  had  itself  wish- 
ed to  perish  there.  The  overthrow  was  fearful ;  20,000 
Macedonians  lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  11,000  were  prison- 
ers. The  war  was  at  an  end,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after 
Paullus  had  assumed  the  command ;  all  Macedonia  submit>> 
ted  in  two  days.  The  king  fled  with  his  gold — he  still  had 
more  than  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000)  in  his  chest-— to  Samo- 
thrace,  accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  attendants.  But  he 
himself  put  to  death  one  of  these,  Evander  of  Crete,  who 
was  to  be  called  to  account  as  instigator  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Eumenes ;  and  then  his  pages  and  remain- 
ing comrades  also  deserted  him.  For  a  moment  he  hoped 
that  the  right  of  asylum  would  protect  him ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  clinging  to  a  straw.  An  attempt  to 
take  flight  to  Cotys  fiiiled.  So  he  wrote  to  the  consul ;  but 
the  letter  was  not  received,  because  he  had  designated  Lim- 
self  in  it  as  king.     He  recogtiized  his  fate,  and 


u^^  sirrendered  to  the  Romans  at  discretion  with 

his  children  and  his  treasures,  pusillanimous  aiid 
weeping  so  as  to  disgust  even  his  conquerors.  With  a 
grave  satisfaction,  and  with  thoughts  turning  rather  on  the 
mutability  of  fortune  than  on  his  own  present  success,  the 
consul  received  the  most  illustrious  captive  whom  Roman 
general  had  ever  brought  home.  Perseus  died  a  few 
years  after,  as  a  state  prisoner,  at  Alba  on  the  Fudnc 
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lake ;  *  his  son  in  after  years  earned  a  living  in  the  same 
Italian  country  town  as  a  clerk. 

Thus  perished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
had  subdued  and  Hellenized  the  East,  144  years  after  his 
death. 

That  the  tragedy,  moreover,  might  not  be  without  it>9 
Defeat  and  aocompaiiiment  of  farce,  at  the  same  time  the 
Mp^  of  war  against  '*  king  "  Genthius  of  Illyria  was  also 
begun  and  ended  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Aniciua 
within  thirty  days.  The  piratical  fleet  was  taken,  the  cap! 
tal  Scodra  was  captured,  and  the  two  kings,  the  heir  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  the  heir  of  Pleuratus,  entered 
Rome  side  by  side  as  prisoners. 

The  senate  had  resolved  that  the  peril,  which  the  unseat 
MaoedoDia  sonable  gentleness  of  Flamininus  had  brought 
broken  up.  ^^  Rome,  should  not  recur.  Macedonia  was 
abolished.  In  the  conference  at  Araphipolis  on  the  Stry- 
mon  the  Roman  commission  ordained  that  the  compact, 
thoroughly  monarchical,  and  united  state  should  be  broken 
up  into  four  republican  federative  leagues  moulded  on  the 
system  of  the  Greek  confederacies,  viz.,  that  of  Amphipolis 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  that  of  Thessalonica  with  the  Chal- 
cidtan  peninsula,  that  of  Pella  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly, 
and  that  of  Pelagonia  in  the  interior.  Intermarriages  be- 
tween persons  belonging  to  different  confederacies  were  to 
be  invtdid,  and  no  one  might  be  a  freeholder  in  more  than 
one  of  them.  All  who  had  held  office  under  the  king,  as 
well  as  their  grown-up  sons,  were  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  proceed  to  Italy  on  pain  of  death ;  the  Romans  still 
dreaded,  and  with  reason,  the  throbbings  of  the  ancient 
loyalty.  The  law  of  the  land  and  the  former  constitution 
otherwise  remained  in  force ;  the  magistrates  were  of  course 
nominated  by  election  in  each  community,  and  the  power  in 
the  communities  as  well  as  in  the  confederacies  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  upper  class.     The  royal  domains  and 

*  The  Btory,  that  tho  Romans,  in  ordor  at  once  to  keep  the  promiM 
wbich  had  guaranteed  his  life  and  to  take  veiigeanoe  on  him,  pat  hiir 
to  death  by  depriving  him  of  sleep,  is  certainly  a  fahle. 
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royalties  were  not  granted  to  the  oonfederaciee,  and  theM 
were  specially  prohibited  from  working  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  a  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth ;  but 
in  596  they  were  again  permitted  to  work  fu 
least  the  silver-mines.*  The  importation  of  salt,  and  the 
exportation  of  timber  for  ship-building,  were  prohibited. 
The  land-tax  hitherto  paid  to  the  king  ceased,  and  the  con 
fcderacies  and  communities  were  left  tu  tax  themselves; 
but  these  had  to  pay  to  Rome  half  of  the  former  land-tax, 
according  to  a  rate  fixed  once  for  all,  amounting  in  all  to 
100  talents  annually  (£24,000).f  The  whole  land  was  for 
ever  disarmed,  and  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  was  raxed ;  on 
the  northern  frontier  alone  a  chain  of  posts  was  to  be  re* 
tained  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians* 
Of  the  arms  given  up,  the  copper  shields  were  sent  to 
Rome,  and  the  rest  were  burnt. 

The  Romans  gained  their  object.  The  Maoedonian 
land  still  on  two  occasions  took  up  arms  at  the  call  of 
princes  of  the  old  reigning  house ;  but  otherwise  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day  it  has  remained  without  a  history. 

lUyria  was  treated  in  a  similar  way.    Hie  kingdom  of 

*  The  stfttemoDt  of  Caniodoniii,  that  the  MBcedooian  mines  were 

reopened  fai  69S,  receives  its  more  exact  interpretation  by 

means  of  the  coins.    No  gold  coins  of  the  four  Maoedoniaa 

are  extant ;  cither  therefore  the  gold-mmes  remained  closed,  or  the  gold 

extracted  was  converted  into  bars.    On  the  other  hand  there  certainly 

exist  silver  coins  of  Macedonia  prima  (Arophipolis)  in  which  distriel 

the  nlver^mines  were  sitoated.    For  the  brief  period,  during  whieh  they 

must  have  been  struck  (696-608),  the  ntunber  of  them  is  re> 

markably  great,  and  proves  either  that  the  mines  were  very 

energetically  wrought,  or  that  the  old  royal  money  was  reooined  in  lar^ 

quantity. 

f  The  statement  that  the  Macedonian  commonwealth  was  *'  relieved 
of  seignorial  impoets  and  taxes  "  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxvIL  4)  doei 
not  necessarily  require  us  to  assume  a  subsequent  remission  of  these 
taxes:  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  explanation  of  Polybius'  word^,  to  assumr 
that  the  hitherto  seignorial  tax  now  became  a  public  one.  The  cob* 
Unoance  of  the  constitution  granted  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  by 
Pkullus  down  to  at  least  the  Augttstan  age  (Iiiv.  xlv.  82 ;  Justin.  xxxiiL 
l\  would,  it  is  tlMe,  be  compatible  slso  with  the  remission  of  the  f  i 
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niyrU  Genthius  was  split  up  into  three  small  free 

^'**^  "*  states.  There  too  the  freeholders  paid  the  hall 
of  the  former  land-tax  to  their  new  masters,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  towns,  which  had  adhered  to  Rome  and  in  re> 
turn  obtained  exemption  from  the  tax — an  exception  which 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  in  the  case  of  Macedonia, 
ilie  lUjrian  piratic  fleet  was  confiscated,  and  presented  to 
the  more  reputable  Greek  communities  along  that  coast. 
Hie  constant  annoyances,  which  the  Illyrians  inflicted  on 
their  neighbours  by  means  of  their  corsairs,  were  in  this 
way  put  an  end  to,  at  least  for  a  lengthened  period. 

Gotys  in  Thrace,  who  was  difficult  to  be  reached  and 
^^  might  cottTcniently  be  used  against  Eumenes, 

obtained  pardon  and  received  back  his  captive 
ton. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  north  were  settled,  and  Mace- 
donia also  was  at  last  released  from  the  yoke  of  monarchy. 
In  fiwst  Greece  was  more  free  than  ever ;  a  king  no  longer 
f^xisted  anywhere. 

But  the  Romans  did  not  confine  themselves  to  cutting 
Hnmiiiation  ^^e  ncrves  and  sinews  of  Macedonia.  The  sen- 
Oraeks  in  **®  resolved  at  once  to  render  all  the  nellenio 
BttoaL  states,  friend  and  foe,  for  ever  incapable  of  harm, 

and  to  reduce  all  of  them  alike  to  the  same  humble  state  of 
dependence.  The  course  pursued  may  itself  admit  of  justi^ 
fication ;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Greek  dependent  states 
was  unworthy  of  a  great  power,  land  showed  that  the  epoch 
of  the  Fabii  and  the  Scipios  was  at  an  end. 

The  state  most  affected  by  this  change  in  the  position  of 
^^  parties  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Attalids,  which 


wiBi  had  been  created  and  fostered  by  Rome  to  keep 
Macedonia  in  check,  and  which  now,  afler  the 
destruction  of  Macedonia,  was  forsooth  no  longer  needed. 
It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  tolerable  pretext  for  depriving  the 
prudent  and  considerate  Eumencs  of  his  privileged  position, 
and  allowing  him  to  fall  into  disgrace.  All  at  onoe,  about 
the  time  #hen  the  Komafib  were  efioamped  at  Herade\ifn^ 
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strange  reports  were  circulated  regarding  him— that  he  wai 
in  secret  intercourse  with  Perseus ;  that  his  fleet  had  beeo 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  wafled  away ;  that  500  talents  had 
been  ofiered  for  his  non-participation  in  the  campaign  and 
1500  for  his  mediation  to  procure  peace,  and  that  the  agree* 
m^^vnt  had  only  broken  down  through  the  avarice  of  Perseus, 
Afl  to  the  Pergamene  fleet,  the  king,  after  having  paid  his 
i«specta  to  the  consul,  went  home  with  it  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Roman  fleet  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  story 
4bout  corruption  was  as  certainly  a  fable  as  any  newspaper 
canard  of  the  present  day  ;  for  that  the  rich,  cunning,  and 
consistent  Attalid,  who  had  primarily  occasioned  the  breach 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  by  his  journey  in 
582  and  had  been  on  that  account  well  nigh  as- 
sassinated by  the  banditti  of  Perseus,  should — at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  real  difliculties  of  the  war  were  overcome 
and  its  final  issue,  if  ever  seriously  doubted  at  all,  was 
doubtful  no  longer — ^have  sold  to  the  instigator  of  his  mur 
der  his  share  in  the  spoil  for  a  few  talents,  and  should  have 
perilled  the  work  of  long  years  for  so  pitiful  a  considera- 
tion, may  be  set  down  not  merely  as  a  fabrication,  but  as  a 
very  silly  one.  That  no  proof  was  found  either  in  the  pa- 
pers of  Perseus  or  elsewhere,  is  suflliciently  certain ;  for 
even  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to  express  those  suspi- 
cions aloud.  But  they  gained  their  object.  Their  inten- 
tions were  shown  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  grandees 
towards  Attains,  the  brother  of  £umenes,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Pergamene  auxiliary  troops  in  Greece.  Their 
brave  and  faithful  comrade  was  received  in  Rome  with  open 
arms  and  invited  to  ask  not  for  his  brother,  but  for  himself 
—the  senate  would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  kingdom  of  his 
OT^n.  Attains  asked  nothing  but  Aenus  and  Maronea.  The 
•eriote  thought  that  this  was  only  a  preliminary  request, 
and  granted  it  with  great  politeness.  But  when  he  took  hii 
departure  without  having  made  any  further  demands,  and 
ihe  senate  came  to  perceive  that  the  reigning  family  in  Per 
gamus  did  not  live  on  such  terms  with  each  other  as  wera 
usual  in  princely  houses  Aenus  and  Maronea  were  declared 
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fiee  cities.  The  Pergamenes  obtained  not  a  single  foot  ol 
territory  out  of  the  spoil  of  Macedonia ;  if  after  the  victory 
over  Antiochus  the  Romans  had  still  saved  forms  as  r» 
spected  Philip,  they  were  now  disposed  to  hurt  and  to 
humiliate.  About  this  time  the  senate  appears  to  have  de- 
clared Pamphylia,  for  the  possession  of  which  Eumenes  and 
Antiochus  had  hitherto  contended,  independent.  What  was 
of  more  importance,  the  Galatians — ^who  had  been  substan 
tially  in  the  power  of  Eumenes,  ever  since  he  had  expelled 
the  king  of  Pontus  by  force  of  arms  from  Galatia  and  had 
on  making  peace  extorted  from  him  the  promise  that  he 
would  maintain  no  further  communication  with  the  Galatian 
princes — now,  reckoning  beyond  doubt  on  the  variance  that 
had  taken  place  between  Eumenes  and  the  Romans,  if  not 
directly  instigated  by  the  latter,  rose  against  Eumenes, 
overran  his  kingdom,  and  brought  him  into  great  danger. 
Eumenes  besought  the  mediation  of  the  Romans ;  the  Ro- 
man  envoy  declared  his  readiness  to  mediate,  but  thought  it 
better  that  Attains,  who  commanded  the  Pergamene  army, 
should  not  accompany  him  lest  the  barbarians  might  be  put 
in  ill  humour.  Singularly  enough,  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing ;  in  fact,  he  told  on  his  return  that  his  mediation  had 
only  exasperated  the  barbarians.  No  long  time  elapsed 
before  the  independence  of  the  Galatians  was  expressly 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  senate.  Eumenes  deter> 
mined  to  proceed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  to  plead  his  cause 
in  the  senate.  But  the  latter,  as  if  troubled  by  an  evil  con- 
science, suddenly  decreed  that  in  future  no  kings  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  despatched  a  quaestor  to 
meet  him  at  Brundisiura,  to  lay  before  him  this  decree  of 
the  senate,  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  and  to  hint  to  him 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  speedy  departure. 
The  king  was  long  silent ;  at  length  he  said  that  he  desired 
nothing  &rther,  and  re-embarked.  He  saw  how  mstters 
stood  .  the  epoch  of  half-powerful  and  half^free  alliance  was 
at  an  end ;  that  of  impotent  subjection  began. 

Similar  treatment  befel  the  Rhodians.    They  had  been 
HomiilAtion    singularly  (hvoured  :  their  relatm  to  Rome  a* 

Vol.  11—16 
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of  Bhoiw  sumed  the  form  not  of  symmaohj  properly  so 
called,  but  of  friendship  and  equality ;  they  were  not  pr» 
vented  from  entering  Into  alliances  of  any  kmd,  and  iJiey 
were  not  compelled  to  supply  die  Romana  with  a  contin- 
gent on  demand.  This  very  circumstance  was  probably  the 
real  reason  why  their  good  understanding  with  Rome  had 
already  for  some  time  been  impaired.  The  first  dissensiouf 
with  Rome  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the 
Lycians,  who  were  handed  oyer  to  Rhodes  after  the  defeat 
of  Antioohus,  against  their  oppressors  who  had 
(576)  cruelly  reduced  them  to  slavery  as  reyolt 
ed  subjects ;  the  Lycians,  however,  asserted  that  they  were 
not  subjects  but  allies  of  the  Rhodians,  and  prevailed  with 
this  plea  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  invited  to  settle 
the  doubtful  meaning  of  the  instrument  of  peace.  But  in 
this  result  a  justifiable  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  griev- 
ous oppression  had  perhaps  the  chief  share ;  at  least  noth 
ing  further  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  who  left 
this  as  well  as  other  Hellenic  quarrels  to  take  their  course. 
When  the  war  with  Perseus  broke  out,  the  Rhodians,  like 
all  other  sensible  Greeks,  viewed  it  with  regret,  and  blamed 
Euraenes  in  particular  as  the  instigator  of  It,  so  that  his 
festal  embassy  was  not  even  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  of  Helios  in  Rhodes.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  adhering  to  Rome  and  keeping  the  Macedonian 
party,  which  existed  in  Rhodes  as  well  as  everywhere  else, 
aloof  from  the  helm  of  affikirs*  The  permission  given  to 
them  in  585  to  export  grain  from  Sicily  shows 
the  continuance  of  the  good  understanding  with 
Rome  Ail  of  a  sudden,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
Rhodiaj  envoys  appeared  at  the  Roman  head-quarters  and 
in  the  Roman  senate,  announcing  that  the  Rhodians  would 
no  longer  tolerate  this  war  which  was  injurious  to  their 
Macedonian  traffic  and  the  revenues  of  their  ports,  that  they 
were  disposed  themselves  to  declare  war  against  the  party 
which  should  refuse  to  make  peace,  and  that  with  this  view 
they  had  already  included  an  alliance  with  Crete  and  with 
the  Asiatic  cities.     Mstiy  caprices  are  powiible  in  a  repnblk 
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governed  by  popular  asaemblies ;  but  this  insane  interven* 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  oommercial  city^which  can  ctnly  have 
been  resolved  on  afber  the  &11  of  the  pass  of  Tempo  wat 
known  at  Rhodes-nrequiree  special  explanation.  The  key 
to  it  is  furnished  by  the  well-attested  account  that  the  con- 
sul Quintus  Mardus,  that  master  of  the  ^  new-fashioned 
diplomacy,"  had  in  the  camp  at  Heradeum  (and  theretbre 
after  the  occupation  of  the  pass  of  Tempo)  loaded  the  Bho- 
dian  envoy  Agepolis  with  civilities  and  made  an  underhand 
request  to  him  to  mediate  a  peace.  Republican  vanity  and 
folly  did  the  rest ;  the  Rhodians  fancied  that  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  success ;  they  were  eager  to  play 
the  part  of  mediator  among  four  great  powers  at  once; 
communications  were  entered  into  with  Perseus ;  Rhodian 
envoys  with  Macedonian  sympathies  said  more  than  they 
should  have  said ;  and  they  were  caught.  The  senate,  which 
doubtless  was  itself  for  the  most  part  unaware  of  such  in- 
trigues, heard  the  strange  announcement  with  natural  indig- 
nation, and  was  glad  of  the  fitvourable  opportunity  to 
humble  the  haughty  merchant  city.  A  warlike  praetor 
went  even  so  far  as  to  propose  to  the  people  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Rhodes.  In  vain  the  Rhodian  ambassadors 
repeatedly  on  their  knees  adjured  the  senate  to  think  of  the 
friendship  of  a  hundred  and  forty  years  rather  than  of  the 
one  offence ;  in  vain  they  sent  the  heads  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  the  scaffold  or  to  Rome ;  in  vain  they  sent  a  mas- 
sive wreath  of  gold  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  the  non- 
declaration  of  war.  The  honourable  Cato  indeed  showed 
that  strictly  the  Rhodians  had  committed  no  ofienoe,  and 
asked  whether  the  Romans  were  desirous  to  undertake  the 
punishment  of  wishes  and  thoughts,  and  whether  they  could 
blame  the  nations  for  being  apprehensive  that  Rome  might 
allow  herself  all  licence  if  she  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
fear  ?  His  words  and  warnings  were  in  vain.  The  senate 
deprived  the  Rhodians  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
which  yielded  a  yearly  produce  of  120  talents  (£29,000). 
Still  heavier  were  the  blows  aimed  at  the  Rhodian  coii> 
meroe.    The  prohibition  of  the  import  of  salt  tc>,  and  of 
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Ihe  export  of  ship-building  timber  froiD,  MacedoniA  appean 

to  have  been  directed  against  Rhodes.     Rhodian  commerce 

was  still  more  directly  affected  by  the  erection  of  the  free 

port  at  Delos;  the  Rhodian  customs-dues,  which  hitherto 

had  produced  1,000,000  drachmae  (£41,000)  annually,  sank 

in  a  very   brief  period  to   150,000  drachmae   (£6,180). 

Generally,  the  Rhodians  were  paralyzed  in  their  freedom 

of  action  and  in  their  liberal  and  bold  ccmmeroial  policy, 

and  the  state  began  to  languish.     Even  the  alliance  asked 

for  was  at  first  refused,  and  was  only  renewed 

in  590  after   urgent  entreatiea     The  equally 

guilty  but  powerless  Cretans  escaped  with  a  sharp  rebuke. 

With  Syria  and  Egypt  the  Romans  could  go  to  work 

more  summarily.     War  had  broken  out  b^ 

tionintk*       tween  them;    and  Coelesyria  and   Palaestina 

^^tiu        formed  once  more  the  subject  of  dispute.     Ac- 

^^^'  cording  to  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptians,  thosi* 

proviiices  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt  on  the  marriage  of  the 

Syrian   Cleopatra :    this  however  the  court  of  Babylon, 

which  was  in.  actual  possession,  disputed.     Apparently  the 

charging  of  her  dowry   on  the  taxes  of  the  Coelesyrian 

cities  gave  occasion  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  Syrian  side  was 

in  the  right ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was  occasioned 

by  the  death  of  Cleopatra  in  581,  with  which  at 

latest  the  payments  of  revenue  terminated.    The 

war  appears  to  have  been  begun  by  Egypt;  'but  king 

Antlochus  Epiphanes  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 

once  more— and  for  the  last  time-*-endeavouring  to  achieve 

the  traditional  aim  of  the  policy  of  the  Seleucidae,  the 

acquisition  of  Egypt,  while  the  Romans  were  employed  iu 

Macedonia.     Fortune  seemed  fiivourable  to  him.     The  king 

of  Egypt  at  that  time,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  son  of 

Cleopatra,  had  hardly  passed  the  age  of  boyhood  and  had 

bad  advisers ;  after  a  great  victory  on  the  Syro-Egyptian 

frocjiier  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  into  the  territories 

of  his  nephew  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  legions  landed 

in  Greece  (583),  and  soon  had  the  person  of  the 

king  in  his  power.     Matters  began  to  look  as  if 
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Antiochus  wished  to  possess  himself  of  all  Egyp'^  in  Philo- 
metor's  name;  Alexandria  accordingly  closed  its  gatei 
against  him,  deposed  Philometor,  and  nominated  as  king  in 
his  stead  his  younger  brother,  Euergetes  11.,  named  the  Fat. 
Disturbances  in  his  own  kingdom  recalled  the  Syrian  king 
from  Egypt ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  brothers 
had  come  to  an  understanding  during  his  absence ;  and  he 
then  continued  the  war  against  both.  Just  as  he  lay  before 
Alexandria,  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Pydna 
'(586),  the  Roman  envoy  Guus  Popillius,  a  harsh 
rude  man,  arrived,  and  intiniated  to  him  the  command  of 
the  senate  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  conquered 
and  should  evacuate  Egypt  within  a  set  term.  Antiochus 
asked  time  for  consideration ;  but  the  consular  drew  with 
his  staff  a  circle  round  the  king,  and  bade  him  declare  his 
intentions  before  he  stepped  beyond  the  circle.  Antiochus 
replied  that  he  would  comply ;  and  marched  off  to  his  capital 
that  he  might  there,  in  his  character  of  '*the  god,  the 
brilliant  bringer  of  victory,"  celebrate  in  Roman  fashion  his 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  parody  the  triumph  6f  Paullus. 

Egypt  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Roman  protectorate ; 
and  thereupon  the  kings  of  Babylon  also  desisted  from  the 
last  effort  to  maintain  their  independence  against  Rome, 
Like  Macedonia  in  the  war  waged  by  Perseus,  the  Seleu- 
ddae  in  the  war  regarding  Coelesyria  had  made  a  final 
effort  to  recover  their  earlier  power ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
in  the  former  case  the  legions,  in  the  latter  the  abrupt  lan- 
guage of  a  diplomatist^  decided  the  controversy. 

In  Greece  itself,  as  the  two  Boeotian  cities  had  already 

paid  more  than  a  sufficient  penalty,  the  Molot< 

Menrity  in      tians  alone  remained  to  be  punished  as  allies  of 


Perseus.  Acting  on  secret  orders  from  the  sen* 
ate,  Paullus  in  one  day  gave  up  seventy  townships  in 
Epirus  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  inhabitants,  150,000  in 
number,  into  slavery.  The  Aetolians  lost  Amphipolis,  and 
the  Acamanians  Leucas,  on  account  of  their  equivocal  be> 
haviour ;  whereas  the  Athenians,  who  continued  to  play  the 
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part  of  the  begging  poet  in  their  own  Aristophanes,  not 
only  obtained  a  gift  of  Delos  and  Lemnos,  but  were  not 
ashamed  even  to  petition  for  the  deserted  site  of  Haliartus, 
which  was  assigned  to  them  accordingly.  Thus  someUiing 
was  done  for  tlie  Muses;  but  more  had  to  be  done  fior 
justice.  There  was  a  Macedonian  party  in  every  city,  and 
therefore  trials  for  high  treason  began  in  all  parts  of  Greeoeii 
Whoever  had  serred  in  the  army  of  Perseus  was  immedi* 
ately  executed ;  whoever  was  compromised  by  the  papers 
of  the  king  or  the  statements  of  political  opponents  who 
flocked  to  lodge  informations,  was  despatched  to  Rome; 
the  Achaean  Calliorates  and  the  Aetolian  Lyciscua  distin* 
guished  themselves  in  the  trade  of  informers.  In  this  way 
the  more  conspicuous  patriots  among  the  Thessalians,  Aeto 
lians,  Acamanians,  Lesbians  and  so  forth,  were  removed 
from  their  native  land;  and,  in  particular,  more  than  a 
thousand  Achaeans  were  thus  disposed  of— ^a  step  taken 
with  the  view  not  so  much  of  prosecuting  those  who  were 
carried  off,  as  of  silencing  the  childish  opposition  of  ths 
Hellenes.  To'  the  Achaeans,  who,  as  usual,  were  not  con* 
tent  till  they  got  the  answer  which  they  anticipated,  the 
senate,  wearied  by  constant  requests  for  the  commencement 
of  the  investigation,  at  length  roundly  declared  that  till 
further  orders  the  persons  concerned  were  to  remain  in 
Italy.  There  they  were  placed  in  country  towns  in  the 
interior,  and  tolerably  well  treated ;  but  attempts  to  escape 
were  punished  with  death.  The  position  of  the  former 
officials  removed  from  Macedonia  was,  in  all  probabiHtyi 
similar.  This  expedient,  violent  as  it  was,  was  still,  as 
things  stood,  the  most  lenient,  and  the  enraged  Greeks  of 
the  Roman  party  were  far  from  content  with  the  paucity  of 
the  executions.  Lyciscus  had  accordingly  deemed  it  proper 
to  have  seme  500  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Aetolian  patri- 
otic party  slain  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet;  the  Roman 
commission,  which  had  occasion  for  the  man,  suffered  the 
deed  to  paai*  unpunished,  and  merely  censured  the  employ* 
ment  of  Roman  soldiers  in  the  execution  of  such  Hellenic 
justioe.     We  may  presume,  however,  that  the  Romans 
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instituted  the  Byatem  of  deportation  to  Italy  partly  in  ordei 
to  prevent  such  horrors.  As  in  Greece  proper  no  powei 
existed  even  of  such  importance  as  Rhodes  or  Peigamus. 
there  was  no  need  in  its  ease  for  any  further  humiliatioc  \ 
the  steps  taken  were  taken  cmly  in  the  exercise  of  ju8tice*>  *> 
in  the  Roman  sense,  no  doubt,  of  that  term— ^and  for  the 
prevention  of  the  most  4M9andalous  and  palpable  outbreaks 
of  party  discord. 

All  th*  Hellenistic  states  had  thus  been  completely  sub- 
^^  jected  to  the  protectorate  of  Rome,  and  the 

hardepffi-      whoIe  empke  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  fallen 
"**"*■  to  the  Roman  commonwealth  just  as  if  the  city 

had  inherited  it  from  his  heirs.  From  all  sides  kings  and 
ambassadors  flocked  to  Rome  to  congratulate  her;  and 
they  showed  that  fawning  is  never  more  abject  than  when 
kings  are  in  the  antechamber.  King  Massinissa,  who  only 
desisted  from  presenting  himself  in  person  on  being  ex 
pressly  prohibited  from  doing  so,  ordered  his  son  to  declare 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  merely  the  usufructuary,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  true  proprietors,  of  hisr  kingdom,  and 
that  he  would  always  be  content  with  what  they  were  will- 
ing to  leave  to  him.  There  was  at  least  truth  in  this. 
But  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  who  had  to  atone  for  his 
neutrality,  bore  off  the  palm  in  this  contest  of  (lattery ; 
he  fell  on  his  £EU9e  when  he  was  conducted  into  the  senate, 
and  did  homage  to  '^  the  delivering  gods."  As  he  was  so 
thoroughly  contemptible,  Polybius  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
a  courteous  reply,  and  presoited  him  with  the  fleet  of 
Perseus. 

The  moment  was  at  least  weU  chosen  for  audi  homage 
Polybius  dates  from  the  battle  of  Pydna  the  flill  establish- 
ment of  the  universal  empire  of  Rome.  It  was  in  &ct  the 
last  battle  in  which  a  civilized  state  confronted  Rome  in  the 
field  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  her  as  a  great  power ; 
all  subsequent  struggles  were  rebellions  or  wars  with  peo- 
ples beyond  the  pale  of  the  Romano-6re^  civilization— 4he 
barbarians,  as  they  were  called.  The  whole  civilized  world 
thenceforth  recognized  in  the  Roman  senate  the  supreme 
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tribuuuly  whose  commissioners  decided  in  the  last  resort 
between  kings  and  nations ;  and  to  acquire  its  language  and 
manners  foreign  princes  and  youths  of  quality  resided  ic 
Borne.  A  clear  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  her  do* 
minion  was  in  reality  made  only  once— *by  the  great  Mith 
radates  of  Pontus,  The  battle  of  Pydna,  moreover,  mai^ks 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  senate  still  adhered  to  the 
ttate-maxim  that  they  should,  if  possible,  hold  no  posses- 
sions and  maintain  no  garrisons  beyond  the  Italian  seas, 
but  should  k^p  the  numerous  states  dependent  on  them  in 
order  by  a  mere  political  supremacy.  The  aim  of  their 
policy  was  that  these  states  should  neither  decline  into  utter 
weakness  and  anarchy,  as  had  nevertheless  happened  in 
Greece,  nor  emerge  out  of  their  half-free  position  into  com* 
plete  independence,  as  Macedonia  had  attempted  to  do 
not  without  success.  No  state  was  to  be  allowed  utterly  to 
perish,  but  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  stand  on  its  own 
resources.  Accordingly  the  vanquished  foe  held  at  least  an 
equal,  often  a  better,  position  with  the  Roman  diplomatists 
than  the  faithful  ally  ;  and,  while  a  defeated  opponent  was 
reinstated,  those  who  attempted  to  reinstate  themselves 
were  abased — ^as  the  Aetolians,  Macedonia  after  the  Asiatic 
war,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus  learned  by  experience.  But 
not  only  did  this  part  of  protector  soon  prove  as  irksome 
to  the  masters  as  to  the  servants ;  the  Roman  protectorate, 
with  its  ungrateful  Sisyphian  toil  that  continually  needed  to 
be  begun  afresh,  showed  itself  to  be  intrinsically  untenablep 
Indications  of  a  change  of  system,  and  of  an  increasing  dis- 
inclination on  the  part  of  Rome  to  tolerate  by  its  side  in- 
termediate states  even  in  suoh  independence  as  was  possible 
for  them,  were  very  clearly  given  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  The  more 
and  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  unavoidable  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  petty  Greek  states 
through  their  misgovemment  and  their  political  and  social 
anarchy ;  the  disarming  of  Macedonia,  where  the  northern 
frontier  at  any  rate  urgently  required  a  defence  different 
from  that  of  mere  posts;  and,  lastly,  the  introduction  o* 
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the  payment  of  land-tax  to  Rome  from  Macedoc  a  and 
Illyria,  were  so  many  symptoms  >f  the  approaching  con 
version  of  the  client  states  into  subjects  of  Rome. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  glance  back  at  the  career  of  Rome 
The  luiian  ^'^^'^  ^^®  union  of  Italy  to  the  dismemberment 
g2jJUjJj_  of  Macedonia,  the  univeraal  empjire  of  Rome, 
kj  of  Soma  far  from  appearing  as  a  gigantic  plan  contrived 
and  carried  out  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement, appears  to  have  been  a  result  which  forced  itself 
on  the  Roman  government  without,  and  even  .in  opposition 
to,  its  wish.  It  is  true  that  the  former  view  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  Sallust  is  right  when  he  makes  Mithradatea 
say  that  the  wars  of  Rome  with  tribes,  cities,  and  kings 
originated  in  one  and  the  same  prime  cause,  the  insatiable 
longing  after  dominion  and  riches ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
give  forth  this  judgment — shaped  thus  by  passion  and  the 
issue— as  an  historical  &ct.  It  is  evident  to  every  one 
whose  observation  is  not  superficial,  that  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment during  this  whole  period  wished  and  desired  notl^ 
ing  but  the  sovereignty  of  Italy ;  that  they  were  simply 
desirous  not  to  have  too  powerful  neighbours  alongside  of 
them ;  and  that — ^not  out  of  humanity  towards  the  van- 
quished, but  from  the  very  sound  view  that  they  ought  not 
to  suffer  the  kernel  of  their  empire  to  be  crushed  by  the 
shell — they  earnestly  opposed  the  introduction  first  of 
Africa,  then  of  Greece,  and  lastly  of  Asia  into  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  protectorate,  till  circupistances  in  each  case 
compelled,  or  at  least  suggested  with  irresistible  force,  the 
extension  of  that  pale.  The  Romans  always  asserted  thai 
they  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  that  they 
were  always  the  assailed  rather  than  the  assailants;  and 
this  was  somethitig  more,  at  any  rate,  than  a  mere  phrase. 
They  were  in  fact  driven  to  all  their  great  wars  with  the 
exception  of  that  concerning  Sicily^to  those  with  Hanni- 
bal and  Antiochus,  no  less  than  to  those  with  Philip  and 
Perseus— either  by  a  direct  aggression  or  by  an  unparal- 
leled disturbance  of  the  existing  political  relations;  and 
hence  they  were  ordinarily  taken  by  surprise  on  their  out* 
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break.  That  tfaey  did  not  after  Tictory  exhibit  the  modera* 
tion  which  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  interest  mort 
especially  of  Italy  itself;  that  the  retention  of  Spain,  for 
instance,  the  undertaking  of  the  guardianship  of  Africa^  and 
above  all  the  half-fanciful  scheme  of  conferring  liberty 
everywhere  on  the  Greeks,  were  in  the  light  of  Italian 
policy  grave  errors,  is  sufficiently  clear.  But  the  causes  of 
these  errors  were,  on  the  one  hand  a  blind  dread  of  Oar* 
thage,  on  the  other  a  still  blinder  enthusiasm  for  Helleniatia 
liberty ;  so  little  did  the  Romans  exhibit  during  this  period 
the  lust  of  conquest,  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  a 
very  judicious  dread  of  its  effects  Hie  policy  of  Borne 
throughout  was  not  projected  by  a  single  mighty  intellect 
and  bequeathed  by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation ; 
it  was  the  policy  of  a  very  able  but  somewhat  narrow* 
minded  deliberative  assembly,  wluch  had  fiur'too  little 
power  of  grand  combination,  and  fitr  too  much  of  an  in- 
stinctive  desire  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  oommooh 
wealth,  to  derise  projects  in  the  spirit  of  a  Caesar  or  a 
Napoleon.  The  universal  empire  of  Rome  had  its  ultimate 
ground  in  the  political  development  of  antiquity  in  general. 
The  ancient  world  knew  nothing  of  a  balance  of  power 
among  nations;  and  therelbre  every  nation  which  had 
attained  internal  unity  strove  either  directly  to  subdue  its 
neighbours,  as  did  the  Hellenic  states,  or  at  any  rate  to 
render  them  innocuous,  as  liome  did^^an  effort,  it  is  truCi 
which  also  issued  at  last  in  subjugation.  Egypt  was  per* 
haps  the  only  great  power  in  antiquity  which  seriously  pur« 
sued  the  system  of  equilibrium :  on  the  opposite  system 
Seleucus  and  Antigonus,  Hannibal  and  Scipio  came  into  col* 
lision.  And,  however  melancholy  may  seem  the  fact  thai 
all  the  other  richly  endowed  and  highly  developed  nations 
of  antiquity  had  to  perish  in  order  to  enrich  a  single  peo> 
pie,  as  if  the  ultimate  object  of  their  existence  had  simply 
been  to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy  and  to  the 
decay  involved  in  that  greatness;  yet  historical  justice  must 
acknowledge  that  this  result  was  not  produced  by  the  mill* 
tary  superiority  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  but  was  the 
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neoessaiy  consequence  of  the  international  relations  of  anti 
quity  generally — ^so  that  the  issue  was  not  decided  by  pro 
▼oking  chance,  but  was  the  fulfilment  of  an  unchangeable 
■ttl  therefore  endurablci  destiny. 


CHAPrEB  XI, 

TBB  OOTXBKMKNT  AHD  THX  GOYSRSUk 

Thb  &I1  of  the  patriciate  by  no  means  divested  the  Bo- 
man  commonwealth  of  its  aristocratic  character. 
ofDowpitt*      We  have  already  (i.  394)  indicated   that  the 
^  plebeian  party  carried  within  it  that  charactet^ 

from  the  first  as  well  as,  and  in  some  sense  still  more 
decidedly  than,  the  patriciate ;  for,  while  in  the  old  body 
of  burgesses  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  prevailed,  the 
new  constitution  set  out  with  a  distinction  between  the 
senatorial  houses  who  were  privileged  in  point  of  burgess 
rights  and  of  burgess  usufructs,  and  the  mass  of  the  other 
citizens.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
patriciate  and  the  formal  establishment  of  civic  equality, 
a  new  aristocracy  and  a  corresponding  opposition  were 
formed ;  and  we  have  already  shown  how  the  former  en- 
grafted itself  as  it  were  on  the  &llen  patriciate,  and  how, 
accordingly,  the  first  movements  of  the  new  party  of  pi  og- 
ress were  mixed  up  with  the  last  movements  of  the  old 
plebeian  opposition  (i.  395).  The  formation  of  these  new 
parties  b^an  in  the  fifth  century,  but  they  assumed  their 
definite  shape  only  in  the  century  which  followed.  The 
development  of  this  change  is,  as  it  were,  drowned  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  great  wars  and  victories,  and  the  process 
of  formation  is  in  this  case  more  concealed  from  our  view 
than  in  any  other  in  Boman  history.  Like  a  crust  of  lee 
gathering  imperceptibly  over  the  surface  of  a  stream  and 
imperceptibly  confining  it  more  and  more,  this  new  Roman 
aristocracy  silently  arose ;  and  not  less  imperceptibly,  like 
the  concealed  current  slowly  swelling  beneath,  there  arose 
In  opposition  to  it  the  new  party  of  progress.    It  is  very 
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difBoult  to  8UID  up  in  a  general  historical  view  the  several, 
individually  insignificant,  traces  of  these  two  antagonistic 
movements  which  do  not  for  the  present  culminate  in  any 
distinct  practical  catastrophe.  But  the  freedom  hitherto 
enjoyed  in  the  commonwealth  was  undermined,  and  the 
foundation  for  future  revolutions  was  laid,  during  this 
epoch ;  and  the  delineation  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  de* 
▼elopment  of  Rome  in  general  would  remain  imperfect,  if 
we  should  &il  to  give  some  idea  of  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  that  encrusting  ice,  and  of  the  fearful  moaning 
and  cracking  that  foretold  the  mighty  breaking  up  which 
was  at  hand. 

The  Roman  nobility  attached  itself,  in  form,  to  earlier 
G«nnaof  institutions  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  patri- 
totheJliJ*^  c»^-  Persons  who  once  had  filled  the  highest 
*****•***•  ordinary  magistracies  of  the  state  not  only,  as 

a  matter  of  course,  practically  enjoyed  all  along  a  higher 
honour,  but  also  had  at  an  early  period  certain  honorary 
privileges  associated  with  their  position.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  was  doubtless  the  permission  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  such  magistrates  to  place  the  wax  images  of  these 
illustrious  ancestors  after  their  death  in  the  family  hall, 
along  the  wall  where  the  pedigree  was  painted,  and  to  have 
these  images  carried,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  members 
of  the  &miiy,  in  the  funeral  procession  (i.  375).  To  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  this  distinction,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  honouring  of  images  was  regarded  in  the  Italo-HeU 
lenic  view  as  unrepublican,  and  on  that  account  the  Roman 
state-police  did  not  at  all  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  effigies 
of  the  living,  and  strictly  superintended  that  of  effigies  of 
the  dead.  With  this  privilege  were  associated  various  ex- 
ternal insignia,*  reserved  by  law  or  custom  for  such  magis- 

*  All  these  insignia  probably  belonged  at  flrat  only  to  the  nobility 
proper,  t. «.,  to  the  agnate  descendants  of  cunile  magistrates ;  although. 
after  the  manner  of  sach  decorations,  all  of  them  in  course  of  tim€ 
Here  extended  to  a  wider  circle.  This  can  be  distinctly  proved  in  xhA 
case  of  the  gold  finger-ring,  which  in  the  fifth  century  was  worn  only 
by  the  nobility  (Plhi.  H.  N,  xxxiii.  1,  18),  in  the  5ixth  by  CTery  senator 
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(rates  and  their  descendants ;  the  stripe  of  purple  on  the 
tunie  and  the  golden  finger-ring  of  the  men,  the  silver 
mounted  trappings  of  the  youths,  the  purple  border  on  the 
topa  and  the  golden  amuletKsase  of  the  boys — ^trifling 
matters,  but  still  important  in  a  community  where  drio 
equality  in  external  appearance  was  so  stricdy  adhered  to 
(i.  308),  and  where,  even  during  the  aecond  Punio  war,  a 
burgess  was  arrested  and  kept  for  years  m  prison  because 
he  had  appeared  in  public,  in  a  manner  not  aanetioaed  by 
law,  with  a  [purland  of  roses  upon  his  head.* 

Tliese  distinctions  probably  already  existed  m  the  main 
in  the  time  of  the  patrician  government,  and,  so 
plebeian  long  as  families  of  higher  and  lower  rank  were 
^  ^'  distinguished  within  the  patriciate,  served  as 
external  insignia  for  the  former.  But  they  only  acquired 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  consti* 
m.  tution  in  387,  by  which  the  plebeian  fiuniliea 

and  Benator^s  aon  (Lit.  xxvL  86),  in  the  BeTenth  by  every  one  of  eqaee- 
trUn  rank,  under  the  empire  by  erery  one  who  was  of  fkee  birih.  So 
also  with  the  silver  trapphiga,  wliich  still,  in  the  second  PuBic  war, 
formed  a  badge  of  the  nobility  alone  (Liv.  xx?i  36) ;  and  with  the  puiw 
pie  border  of  the  toffo^  which  at  first  was  granted  only  to  the  sons  of 
Gurule  magistrates,  then  to  the  sons  of  equites,  afterwards  to  those  of 
all  free-born  persons,  lastly — ^yet  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  seoond 
Panic  war^-even  to  the  sons  of  freedmen  (Hacrob.  Bai,  i.  6).  The  pur- 
ple stripe  {elavut)  on  the  tunio  can  only  be  shown  to  have  been  a  badge 
of  the  senators  (i.  86)  and  eqattes,  tiie  former  wearing  it  broad,  the 
latter  narrow:  in  like  manner  the  golden  amuletpcase  {Imila)  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  badge  of  the  children  of  senators  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punio  war  (Hacrob.  L  e, ;  Liv.  xxri  86),  in  that  of  Cicero  as  the 
badge  of  the  children  of  the  equestrian  order  (Gic.  Vmr,  L  66,  162), 
whereas  chQdren  of  inferior  rank  wore  the  leathern  amulet  {forumy . 
But  these  seem  to  be  merely  accidental  gaps  in  tnufition,  and  the  danm 
and  buUa  also  appear  at  first  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  nobility  strictly 
•o-oalled  alone. 

*  Flin.  a.  y.  xxL  8, 6.  The  ri^^  to  appear  orowned  in  public  was 
acquired  by  distinction  in  war  (Pdyb.  vi.  89,  9;  Ur.  x.  47);  conso* 
quently,  the  wearing  a  crown  without  warrant  was  an  offence  similar  to 
tfie  assumption,  in  the  prssent  day,  of  the  badge  of  a  militikry  order  of 
merit  without  due  title. 
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that  had  attained  to  the  consulate  were  placed  upon  e 
footing  of  equal  privilege  with  the  patrician  families,  all  of 
whom  were  now  probably  entitled  to  carry  images  of  their 
ancestors.  Moreover,  it  was  now  settled  that  the  offices  of 
state  to  which  these  hereditary  privileges  were  attached 
should  indude  neither  the  lower  nor  the  extraordinary 
magistracies  nor  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  but  merdy  the 
eon9ulship,  the  praetorship  which  stood  on  the  same  level 
with  it  (i.  384),  and  the  ourule  aedileship,  which  bore  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  and  consequent} 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  state.*  Al- 
though this  plebeian  nobility,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  could  only  be  formed  after  the  curule  offices  were 
opened  to  plebeians,  yet  it  exhibited  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
at  t^e  very  first,  a  certain  compactness  of  oi^anization — 
doubtless  because  the  germs  of  such  a  nobility  had  long 
existed  in  the  old  senatorial  plebeian  families.  The  result 
of  the  Liicinian  laws  in  reality  therefore  amounted  nearly 
to  what  we  would  now  call  the  creation  of  a  batch  of  peers. 
Now  that  the  plebeian  families  ennobled  by  their  curule 
ancestors  were  united  into  one  body  with  the  patrician 
&milies  and  acquired  a  distinctive  position  and  distinguished 
power  in  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  had  again  arrived 
at  the  point  whence  they  had  started ;  there  was  once  more 
not  merely  a  governing  aristocracy  and  a  hereditary  nobil- 
ity^both  of  which  in  fitot  had  never,  disappeared — but 
there  was  a  governing  hereditary  nobility,  and  the  feud 
between  the  gentes  in  possession  of  the  government  and  the 
commons  rising  in  revolt  against  the  gentes  could  not  but 

*  Thus  there  remalDed  exdaded  the  military  tribanate  with  oonsulai 
powers  (1 8Y8),  the  proconsalship,  the  quaestorahip,  the  tribunate  of  th€ 
people,  and  aeveral  others.  As  to  the  eeoaorebip,  it  does  not  appear 
Mtwithstanding  the  ourule  chair  of  the  oensors  (Liv.  xl.  46 ;  Domp 
xxtU.  d),  to  have  been  reckoned  a  curule  office ;  for  the  later  period, 
however,  when  only  a  man  of  consular  standing  could  be  made  censort 
the  question  has  no  practical  importance.  The  plebeian  aedileship  ocr 
tainly  was  not  reckoned  origioally  one  of  the  curule  magistracies  (Liv 
sxiii.  88);  H'mayf  however,  have  been  subseqoentiy  included  amoofsl 
Ibem. 
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begin  afresh.  And  maoiers  very  soon  reached  that  stage. 
The  cobllity  was  not  content  with  its  honorary  privileges 
which  were  matters  of  comparative  indifference,  but  strovs 
«fter  exclusive  and  sole  political  power,  and  sought  to  con* 
vert  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  state — the  senate 
and  the  equestrian  order — ^from  organs  of  the  common* 
wealth  into  organs  of  the  plebeio-patrician  aristocracy. 

The  dependence  de  jure  of  the  Roman  senate  of  the 
TiM  noboitj  republic,  more  especially  of  the  larger  patricio* 
SonorSba  plebeian  senate,  on  the  magistracy  had  rapidly 
"^■■**'  become  lax,  and  had  in  fact  been  converted  into 

independence.  The  subordination  of  the  public  magistracies 
to  the  state-councilj  introduced  by  the  revolu* 
tion  of  1M4  (i.  342) ;  the  transference  of  the 
right  of  summoning  men  to  the  senate  from  the  consul  to 
the  censor  (i.  3T7)  ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  legal  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates 
to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  senate  (i.  407),  had  converted  the 
senate  from  a  council  summoned  by  the  magistrates  and  in 
many  respects  dependent  on  them  into  a  governing  corpora- 
tion virtually  independent,  and  in  a  certain  sense  filling  up 
its  own  ranks ;  for  the  two  modes  by  which  its  members 
obtained  admission— election  to  a  curule  office  and  sum* 
moning  by  the  censor — ^wer^  both  virtually  in  the  power 
of  the  governing  board  itself.  The  burgesses,  no  doubt,  at 
this  epoch  were  still  too  independent  to  allow  the  entire 
exclusion  of  non-nobles  from  the  senate,  and  the  nobility 
were  perhaps  still  too  prudent  even  to  wish  for  this ;  but| 
owing  to  the  strictly  aristocratic  gradations  in  the  senate 
itself — in  which  those  who  had  been  curule  magistrates  were 
sharply  distinguished,  according  to  their  respective  dassea 
of  eonsulares,  prcLetorii^  and  aedilicii,  from  the  senators  who 
had  not  entered  the  senate  through  a  curule  office  and  were 
therefore  excluded  from  debate — the  non-nobles,  although 
they  probably  sat  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  senate, 
were  reduced  to  an  insignificant  and  comparatively  uninflu- 
sntial  position  in  it,  and  the  senate  became  substantially  a 
mainstay  of  the  nobility. 


• 
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Tlie  institution  of  the  equites  was  developed  into  a 
The  nobility  ^^^^^9  ^^^  important  but  yet  far  ^om  uniia 
SS^u**'*  portant,  organ  of  the  nobility.  As  the  ne^i 
Mim  oen-  hereditai'y  nobility  had  not  the  power  to  usurp 
sole  possession  of  the  comitia,  it  necessarily  b» 
came  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  it  should  obtain  at 
least  a  dUtinctive  position  in  the  representation  of  the  com 
munity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  there  was  no  method 
of  managing  this ;  but  the  equestrian  centuries  under  the 
Servian  organization  seemed  as  it  were  created  for  the  very 
purpose.  The  1,800  horses  which  the  community  furnished  ^ 

*  The  current  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  six  centaries  of 
the  nobflity  alone  amounted  to  1,200,  and  the  whole  equestrian  force 
accordingly  to  8,600  horse,  is  not  tenable.  The  method  of  determining 
the  number  of  the  equites  by  the  number  of  duplications  specifled  by 
the  annalists  is  mistaken :  in  fact,  each  of  these  statements  has  origi* 
nated  and  is  to  be  explained  by  itself.  But  there  is  no  evidence  either 
for  the  first  number,  which  is  only  found  in  the  passage  of  Cicero,  Jh 
Rep.  li.  20,  acknowledged  as  erroneous  even  by  the  champions  of  this 
view,  or  for  the  second,  which  does  not  appear  at  all  in  ancient  authors. 
In  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the  text| 
we  have,  first  of  all,  the  number  as  indicated  not  by  authorities,  but  by 
the  institutions  themselves ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  century  numbered 
100  men,  and  there  were  originally  three  (i.  107),  then  six  (L  124),  and 
lastly  after  the  Servian  reform  eighteen  (1. 186),  equestrian  centuries. 
The  deviations  of  the  authorities  from  this  view  are  only  apparent.  The 
one  self-consistent  tradition,  which  Becker  has  developed  (ii.  1,  248), 
reckons  not  the  eighteen  patricto-plebdan,  but  the  six  patrician,  centa« 
ries  at  1,800  men;  and  this  has  been  manifestly  followed  by  Livy,  i.  86 
(according  to  the  reading  which  alone  has  manuscript  authority,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  corrected  from  Llvy's  particular  estimate^  and 
by  Cicero  /.  c.  (according  to  the  only  readbig  grammatically  admissible, 
Mncco. ;  see  Becker,  li.  1,  244).  But  Cicero  at  the  same  time  indicates 
very  plainly,  that  in  that  statement  he  intended  to  describe  the  then 
existing  amount  of  the  Roman  equites  in  general.  The  number  of  the 
whole  body  has  therefore  been  transferred  to  the  most  prominent  por* 
tlon  of  it  by  a  prolepsis,  such  as  Is  common  in  the  case  of  annalists  not 
too  much  given  to  reflection :  just  in  the  same  way  800  equites  instead 
of  100  are  assigned  to  the  parent-community,  including,  by  anticipa- 
tloD,  the  conUngents  of  the  Titles  and  the  Luceree  (Becker,  iL  1,  288). 
Lastly,  the  proposition  of  Oato  (p.  66,  Jori^n),  to  raise  the  number  of 
ihe  horses  of  the  equites  to  2,200,  is  as  distinct  a  confinnatioii  of  tht 
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were  oonstitutioiially  disposed  of  likewise  hj  the  oeoson 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  dutj  of  these  to  make  the  selection  or 

▼lew  proposed  abore,  as  H  is  a  diatinot  refutetion  of  the  cpposil« 
▼'eir. 

With  this  Tiew  what  k  known  of  the  eqaflstrian  order  onder  th« 
empire  very  well  accords.  It  was  divided  into  iwrmaa^  that  la,  diTieiojM 
of  30  or  88  men  (M&rquardt,  UL  2,  258).  The  slight  traces  of  a  division 
of  the  cavah'j  not  merely  by  lurmae,  bat  at  the  same  time  also  by  tribes 
(Becker,  ii.  1, 261,  note  688 ;  and  Zonaras,  z.  85,  p.  421,  Bonn:  Um^x^ 
t^q  qtvl^  =  €evir  eg,  B,),  cannot  be  satisfiiotorily  elearad  np ;  the  rda* 
tion  too  of  the  turma  to  the  oeDtories  is  not  qnite  clear,  bat  cannot 
well  be  conceived  otherwise  than  that  three  htrmcu  went  to  the  pentnry. 
This  would  accordingly  give  54  turmas^  which  number,  as  all  the  Bo- 
man  equites  were  certainly  divided  into  iurmae,  is  doubtless  rather  too 
small  than  too  large.  Moreover  it  is  self-evident  that  we  have  here  to 
do  merely  with  the  normal  number ;  by  the  addition  of  supernumeraries 
the  number  of  the  equites  subsequently  far  exceeded  that  noimal  one. 
The  whole  number  of  the  turmae  is  not  given  by  tradition ;  for,  while 
inscriptions  exhibit  only  the  earlier  numbers  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  sixth, 
the  prominence  of  these  is  to  be  explained  simply  from  the  special  repute 
in  which  the  first  turmae  were  held— a  circumstance  which  may  be 
compared  with  tiie  fact  that  in  inscriptions  we  meet  only  with  the 
tribw^a  a  popvlo  and  UUidaiiiu^  and  the  iudex  quadringenarivi^  never 
with  the  iribumu  rufiUu$  and  att^rusUdavius^  or  the  iudtx  dueenariw. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  assuming  an  aggregate  number  of  six 
termor,  and  the  fact  that  it  \b  nevertheless  the  usual  hypothesis  (Beck- 
er, ii  1,  261,  288)  is  solely  due  to  an  inference— not  at  all  warranted— 
from  the  name  of  the  leaders  of  the  iurmaef  the  9eviri  equUum  Bomano' 
rwny  to  the  number  of  iurmae  led  by  them.  The  Roman  burgess-cav- 
slry  certainly  had  for  a  time  six  oentnrles  under  as  many  centurions  or 
Iriftuni  celerum  (p.  107, 124);  but,  even  if  we  should  assume  that  this 
number  was  retained  after  the  increase  of  the  centuries  from  six  to 
eighteen,  the  ieviri  eq»  Rom.  could  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  these  hUmMi  c$lerum^  since  on  Uie  monuments  throughout 
tbey  appear  in  relation  not  to  the  cavalry  in  general,  but  to  the  indi- 
vidual kirtnae^  as  amrt  eq.  Ram,  iurmae  pnmae^  and  so  forth,  in  Greek 
Hs^^o*  (Zonaras,  x.  85,  p.  421  Bonn),  and  are  therefore  to  be  explained 
not  from  the  arrangement  of  the  centuries,  but  from  that  of  the  hKntuu. 
In  the  latter  aooordlngly  we  find  what  we  are  in  search  of:  the  six 
oommanders  assigned  by  the  military  arrangement  to  each  terma  (Polyb 
vL  26.  I),  the  deawruMM  and  opHonn  of  Gato  (Fr.  p.  89  Jordan),  must 
Jnst  have  been  these  Mvtri,  and  there  must  consequently  have  been  aii 
times  as  many  twiri  as  the  cavalry  numbered  squadrons.    There  b  nc 
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purely  military  grounds  and  at  their  musters  to  insist  that 
all  horsemen  incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all 
diiserviceable,  should  surrender  their  public  horse ;  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  institution  implied  that  the  cavalry 
horses  should  be  given  especially  to  men  of  means,  and  il 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  hinder  the  censors  from  looking  to 
superior  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from  allowing 
men  of  standing  who  were  once  admitted,  senators  particu- 
larly, to  retain  their  horse  beyond  the  proper  time.  Ac- 
cordingly it  became  practically  the  rule  for  the  senators  to 
vote  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  and  the  other 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the  younger  men  of 
the  nobility.  The  military  system,  of  course,  suffered  from 
this  not  so  much  through  the  unfitness  for  effective  service 
of  no  small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through  the 
destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the  change  gave 
rise ;  the  young  men  of  rank  more  and  more  withdrew  from 
serving  in  the  infantry,  and  the  legionary  cavalry  became  a 
close  aristocratic  corps.  This  enables  us  in  some  degree  to 
understand  why  the  equites  during  the  Sicilian  war  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  of  the  consul  Gains  Aurelius  Cotta 
that  they  should  work  at  the  trendies  with  the  legionaries 

evidence,  although  it  ia  now  usually  assumed,  that  there  was  only  one 
Mvtr  in  each  turma :  this  hypothesis  would  in  fact  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  turmal  arrangement  The  objection  stated  by  Henzen  (Annali 
dell*  Institute,  1862,  p.  142),  that  M.  Aurelius  gave  the  SeTiral  games 
as  aevir  **  cum  eoUeffis,*^  by  no  means  excludes  the  huge  number  or  seviri 
which  we  have  assamed,  for  the  colleagues  meotioaed  might  in  fact 
very  well  be  merely  those  of  the  same  turma.  It  may  be  eren  reckoned 
probable  that  the  Mviri  of  the  first  turma  ei^oyed  a  special  distinction, 
and  the  prineipet  iuverUutis  were  simply  nothiug  else  than  the  imperial 
princes  acting  as  teviri  of  the  first  turma  ;  the  Seriral  games,  it  ma| 
be  conjectured,  dcTolred  exclusively  on  this  turma.  It  is  possible  toe 
that  in  later  tames  the  first  iurmae  alone  were  formally  organised  and 
provided  with  awiri,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  other  equites  egttopublict 
this  subdivision  was  discontinued. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  contingents  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian 
gubjecta,  the  equites  equo  publico  or  equites  Uffionarii  alone  composed 
the  ordinary  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army ;  where  equites  equo  privatt 
doour,  the  expression  denotes  bands  of  volunteere  or  of  persons  <fisrated 
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(502),  and  why  Cato,  when  commander  of  the  army  is 
Spain,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ad' 
dressing  a  severe  reprimand  to  his  cavalry.  But 
this  conversion  of  the  burgesa-cavalry  into  a  mounted  guai-d 
of  nobles  redounded  not  more  decidedly  to  the  injury  of  the 
oommonwealth  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  nobility,  which 
acquired  in  the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries  a  suffrage  not 
merely  distinct  but  giving  the  key-note  to  the  rest. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  formal  separation  of  the 
Separation  placcs  assigned  to  the  senatorial  order  from 
fn  ttaB  t^M?"  those  occupied  by  the  rest  of  the  multitude  as 
*^^  spectators  at  the  national  festivals.    It  was  the 

great  Scipio,  who  effected  this  change  in  his  second  consul- 
ship in  560.  The  national  festival  was  as  much^ 
an  assembly  of  the  people  as  were  the  centuries 
convoked  for  voting ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  former 
had  no  decrees  to  issue  made  the  official  announcement  of  a 
distinction  between  the  ruling  order  and  the  body  of  subjects 
^— which  the  separation  implied — all  the  more  significant. 
The  innovation  accordingly  met  with  much  censure  even 
from  the  ruling  class,  because  it  was  simply  invidious  and 
of  no  benefit,  and  because  it  gave  a  very  obvious  contradic- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  wiser  portion  of  the  aristocracy  to 
conceal  their  exclusive  government  under  the  forms  of  civil 
equality. 

These  circumstances  explain,  why  the  censorship  became 
The  censor-  the  pivot  of  the  later  republican  constitution; 
of'fiM  no?  v^y  &^  office,  originally  unimportant  and  on  a 
MM*y-  leyei  yf\x\^  i\^q  quaestorship,  came  to  be  Invested 

with  external  insignia  which  did  not  at  all  naturally  belong 
to  it  and  with  an  altogether  unique  aristocratico-republican 
glory,  and  was  viewed  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  a 
well-conducted  public  career;  and  why  the  government 
looked  upon  every  attempt  of  the  opposition  to  introduce 
their  men  into  this  office,  or  even  to  hold  the  censor  respon* 
sible  to  the  people  for  his  administration  during  or  after  his 
term  of  office,  as  an  attack  on  their  palladium,  and  pre- 
sented a  united  front  of  resistance  to  every  such  attempt 
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It  is  sufiioient  in  this  respect  to  mention  the  storm  which 
the  candidature  of  Cato  for  the  censorship  provoked,  and 
the  measures,  so  extraordinarily  reckless  and  in  violation 
of  all  form,  bj  whidi  the  senate  prevented  the  judicial  pros* 
ecution  of  the  two  unpopular  censors  of  the  year  550. 
But  with  that  enhancement  of  the  glory  of  the 
censorship  the  government  combined  a  character* 
istio  distrust  of  this,  their  most  important  and  for  that  very 
reason  most  dangerous,  instrument.  It  was  thoroughly 
necessary  to  leave  to  the  censors  absolute  control  over  the 
personal  composition  of  the  senate  and  the  equites ;  for  the 
right  of  exclusion  could  not  well  be  separated  from  the 
right  of  summoning,  and  it  was  desirable  to  retain  such  a 
right  of  exclusion  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
from  the  senate  the  able  men  of  the  opposition — a  course 
which  the  smooth-going  government  of  that  age  prudently 
avoided — ^as  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  around  the  aris- 
tocracy that  moral  halo,  without  which  it  must  have  speed- 
ily become  a  prey  to  the  opposition.  The  right  of  rejection 
was  retained  ;  but  what  they  chiefly  needed  was  the  glitter 
of  the  naked  blade — the  edge  of  it,  which  they  feared,  they 
took  care  to  blunt.  Besides  the  check  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  office — ^under  which  the  lists  of  the  members 
of  the  aristocratic  corporations  were  liable  to  revision  not 
as  formerly  at  any  time,  but  only  at  intervals  of  five  years 
*— and  besides  the  limitations  resulting  from  the  right  of 
veto  vested  in  the  colleague  and  the  right  of  cancelling 
vested  in  the  successor,  there  was  added  a  farther  check 
which  operated  very  powerfully  ;  a  usage  equivalent  to  law 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  censor,  on  erasing  from  the  list  any 
senator  or  knight,  to  specify  in  writing  the  grounds  for  his 
decision,  and  thus  ordinarily  to  adopt  what  was  tantamount 
to  a  judicial  procedure. 

In  this  political  position — mainly  based  on  the  senate, 
BemoAeiUiig  the  equites,  and  the  censorship — the  nobility 
ttttuSon*ao-  ^^^  ®^^y  usurped  in  substance  the  government, 
iheT?t?w?of  ^"^  ®^*^  remodelled  the  constitution  according 
A«nobu»*y.     to  their  own  views.    It  was  part  of  their  polk^ 
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with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  importanoe  of  the  publio  inagi» 
tracies,  to  add  to  the  number  of  these  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  keep  it  far  below  what  was  required  by  the  extensicMi 
iiiAd6aiuit«     ^^  territory  and  the  increase  of  business.    The 
Dvmbor  Af       most  urgent  exigencies  were  barely  met  by  the 
division  of  the  judicial  functions  hitherto  dis- 
chai^d  by  a  single  praetor  between  two  judges^-one  of 
whom  tried  the  lawsuits  between  Roman  burgesses,  and  the 
other  those  that  arose  between  non-burgesses  or 
between  burgess  and  non-burgess — in  51 1,  and 
by  the  nomination  of  four  auxiliary  consuls  for  the  four  trane- 
07.  marine  provinces  of  Sicily  (527),  Sardinia  includ- 

S7.  ing  Corsica  (527),  and  Hither  and  Further  Spain 

^^-  (557),   The  far  too  summary  mode  of  instituting 

processes  in  Rome,  as  well  as  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
official  staff,  are  probably  traceable  in  great  measure  to  the 
practically  inadequate  numbers  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
Among  the  innovations  originated  by  the  government— 
i      Eieoti      f      which  were  none  the  less  innovations,  that  in 
;      vmoen  ia        ffeneral  they  changed  not  the  letter,  but  merely 

the  oomitia.      *  .  «      ,  .       .  , 

!  the    practice  of  the  existmg  constitution — the 

i  most  prominent  were  the  measures  by  which  the  appoint* 
ment  of  officers  as  well  as  of  civil  magistrates  was  made  to 
depend  not,  as  the  letter  of  the  constitution  allowed  and  its 
spirit  required,  simply  on  merit  and  ability,  but  on  birth 
and  seniority.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  staff-officers 
this  was  done  not  in  form,  but  in  substance.  It  had  already, 
during  the  previous  period,  been  in  great  part  transferred 
from  the  general  to  the  burgesses  (i.  898) ;  during  this 
period  the  whole  staff-officers  of  the  regular  yearly  levy— 
the  twenty-four  military  tribunes  of  the  four  ordinary 
legions — came  to  be  nominated  in  the  coniUia  tributa.  Thus 
u  line  of  demarcation  more  and  more  insurmountable  was 
drawn  between  the  subalterns,  who  gained  their  promotion 
from  the  general  by  punctual  and  brave  service,  and  the 
staff,  which  obtained  its  privileged  position  by  canvassing 
the  burgesses  (i.  561).  With  a  view  to  check  simply  the 
worst  abuses  in  this  respect  and  to  prevrait  young  men 
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quite  untried  from  holding  these  important  posts,  it  becams 
necessary  to  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  bestowal  of 
staflP^ppointments,  eyidenoe  of  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  service.  Nevertheless,  when  once  the  military  tribunate, 
the  true  pillar  of  the  Roman  military  system,  was  proi 
scribed  as  the  first  steppin^stone  in  the  political  career  of 
the  young  aristocrats,  the  obligation  of  service  inevitably 
came  fo  be  frequently  eluded,  and  the  election  of  officers 
became  liable  to  all  the  evils  of  democratic  canvassing  and 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  It  was  a  bitter  commentary 
on  the  new  institution,  that  in  serious  wars  (as  in  583)  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  democratic 
mode  of  electing  officers,  and  to  recommit  to 
the  general  the  appointment  of  his  staff. 

In  the  case  of  civil  officers,  the  first  and  chief  object  was 

H«8tiictioiifl     ^^  lirait  re-election  to  the  snipreme  magistracies. 

ra  thseiM-      This  was  certainly  necessary,  if  the  presidency 

mis  and         of  annual  kings  was  not  to  be  an  empty  name ; 

and  even  in  the  preceding  period  re-election  to 

the  consulship  was  not  permitted  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten 

years,  while  in  the  case  of  the  censorship  it  was  altogether 

forbidden  (i.  403).   No  farther  law  was  paissed  in  the  period 

before  us  ;  but  an  increased  stringency  in  its  application  is 

obvious  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  as  to  the  ten  years' 

interval  was  suspended  in  537  during  the  con* 

tinuance  of  the  war  in  Italy,  there  was  no  fai^ 

ther  dispensation  from  it  afterwards,  and  indeed  towards  the 

elose  of  this  period  reflection   seldom  occurred  at  alL 

Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  (574) 

a  decree  of  the  people  was  issued,  binding  the 

candidates  for  public  magistracies  to  apply  for  them  in  a 

fixed  order  of  succession,  and  to  observe  certain  intervals 

between  the  offices   and  certain  limits  of  age.     Custom, 

indeed,  had  long  prescribed  both  of  these ;   but  it  was  a 

sensibly  felt  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  election,  when  the 

customary  qualification  was  raised  into  a  legal  requirement, 

and  the  liberty  of  disregarding  such  requirements  in  extri^ 

Ordinarv  rjis  .s  w*^^  withdrawn  from  the  <  ier tors.    I  j  general, 
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soiiiy  as  It  were  by  antioipation,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
highest  offidal  honour — ^the  purple  border  of  the  consular, 
and  the  golden  amulet-case  of  the  triumphator.  But,  while 
in  the  earlier  period  the  hereditary  character  of  the  outward 
dignity  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  borne  out  by  the  inher- 
itance of  intrinsic  worth,  and  the  senatorial  aristocracy  had 
guided  the  state  not  primarily  by  virtue  of  hereditary  riglit, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  highest  of  all  rights  of  representation 
— ^the  right  of  the  superior,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
ordinary,  man*-it  dank  in  this  epoch  (and  with  specially 
great  rapidity  after  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war)  from  its 
original  high  position,  as  the  aggregate  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  most  experienced  in  counsel  and  action, 
into  an  order  of  lords  filling  up  its  ranks  by  hereditary 
succession,  and  exercising  coU^ate  misrule. 

Indeed,  matters  had  already  at  this  period  reached  such 
UrarpfttUm  ^  height,  that  out  of  the  evil  of  oligarchy  there 
of^jwttbjr  emerged  the  still  worse  evil  of  usurpation  of 
'■™*^**'  power  by  particular  fiunilies.  We  have  already 
spoken  (p.  335)  of  the  offensive  fiimily-policy  of  the  con- 
queror of  Zama,  and  of  his  unhappily  successful  efforts  to 
cover  with  his  own  laurels  the  incapacity  and  pitifulness  of 
his  brother;  and  the  nepotism  of  the  Flaminini  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  shameless  and  offensive  than  that  of  the 
Scipios.  Absolute  freedom  of  election  in  fiu!t  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  such  coteries  for  more  than  of  the  electors. 
The  election  of  Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  to  the  consulship 
at  twenty-three  had  doubtless  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state;  but  now,  when  Scipio  obtained  the  aedileship  at 
twenty-three  and  the  consulate  at  thirty,  and  FlamininuS| 
while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  rose  from  the  quaestor- 
ship  to  the  consulship,  such  proceedings  involved  serio*ia 
danger  to  the  republic.  Things  had  already  reached  such  a 
pass,  that  the  only  effective  barrier  against  family  rule  and 
its  consequences  had  to  be  sought  in  a  government  strictly 
oligarchical ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  even  the  party 
otherwise  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  agreed  to  the  restriotioD 
imposed  on  absolute  freedom  of  election. 
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The  gOTeroment  bore  the  stamp  of  this  gradual  change 

Id  the  spirit  of  the  governing  class.     It  is  true 
oftheao.       that  the  administration  of  external  affairs  was 
^^*  still  pervaded  at  this  epoch  by  the  consistency 

and  energy  which  had  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
man community  over  Italy,  During  the  severe  disciplinary 
period  of  the  Sicilian  war  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  gradu« 
ally  raised  itself  to  the  height  of  its  new  position ;  and  if  it 
unconstitutionally  usurped  for  the  senate  powers  which  by 
right  fell  to  be  shared  between  the  magistrates  and  the 
eomiiim  alone,  it  vindicated  the  step  by  its  certainly  far  from 
brilliant,  but  sure  and  steady,  pilotage  of  the  vessel  of  the 
state  during  the  Hannibalio  storm  and  the  complications 
thence  arising,  and  showed  to  the  world  that  the  Roman 
senate  was  alone  able,  and  in  many  respects  aione  deserved, 

to  rule  the  wide  circle  of  the  Italo-Hellenio 
iidmiiiiiknb>     stateAi    But  admitting  the  noble  attitude  of  the 
^'^  ruling  Roman  senate  in  opposition  to  the  exteiy 

nai  foe  an  attitude  crowned  with  the  noblest  results — we 
may  not  ovwlook  the  fact,  that  in  the  less  conspicuous,  but 
&r  more  important  and  &r  more  difficult,  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  both  the  treatment  of  the 
existing  arrangements  and  the  new  institutions  betray  an 
almost  opposite  spirit,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  indicate 
that  the  opposite  tendency  has  already  acquired  the  pre* 
dominance  in  this  field. 

In  relation,  first  of  all,  to  the  individual  burgess  the 

government  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been. 
tiM  ftdninis-    The  term  '*  magistrate  "  meant  a  man  who  was 

more  than  other  men ;  and,  if  he  was  the  sei^ 
vant  of  the  community,  he  was  for  that  very  reason  the 
master  of  every  burgess.  But  the  tightness  of  the  rein 
was  now  visibly  relaxed.  Where  coteries  and  canvassing 
flourish  as  they  did  in  the  Rome  of  that  age,  men  are  chary 
of  forfeiting  the  good  services  of  their  fellows  or  the  favoui 
of  the  multitude  by  stern  words  and  straightforward  action. 
If  now  and  then  magistrates  appeared  who  displayed  ths 
gravity  sod  the  sternness  of  the  olden  tinie,  they  were  ordi* 
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narily,  like  Cotta  (502)  and  Cato,  ne^  men  whc 

had  not  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  ruling 
class.  It  was  even  deemed  something  singular,  when  Paul* 
las,  who  had  been  named  commander-in-chief  against  Pei* 
seus,  instead  of  tendering  his  thanks  in  the  usual  manner  to 
the  burgesses  declared  to  them  that  he  presumed  thej  had 
chosen  him  as  general  because  they  accounted  him  the  most 
capable  of  command,  and  requested  them  accordingly  not 
to  help  him  to  command,  but  to  be  silent  and  obey. 

The  supremacy  and  hegemony  of  Rome  in  the  territo- 
AfltomOi-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Mediterranean  rested  not  least  go 
tSaiSoA  *^®  strictness  of  her  military  discipline  and  ad- 
jusfcioe.  ministration  of  justice.     Undoubtedly  she  was 

still,  on  the  whole,  at  that  time  infinitely  superior  in  these 
respects  to  the  Hellenic,  Phoenician,  and  Oriental  states, 
which  were  without  exception  thoroughly  disoi^nized ; 
nevertheless  grave  abuses  were  already  occurring  in  Rome. 
We  have  previously  (p.  350  et  seq,)  pointed  out  how  the 
wretched  character  of  the  commandera-in-ohief — and  that 
not  merely  in  the  case  of  demagogues  chosen  perhaps  by 
the  opposition,  like  Gains  Flaminius  and  Gaius  Varro,  but 
of  men  who  were  good  aristocrats — had  ali*eady  in  the 
third  Macedonian  war  imperilled  the  interests  of  the  state. 
And  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  occasionally  adminis- 
tered is  shown  by  the  scene  in  tiie  camp  of  the  consul 

Lucius  Quinctius  Flamininus  at  Plaoentia  (562). 

To  compensate  a  favourite  youth  for  the  gladia- 
torial games  of  the  capital,  which  through  his  attendance 
on  the  'consul  he  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  that 
great  lord  had  ordered  a  Boian  of  rank  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp  to  be  summoned,  and  had  killed 
him  at  a  banquet  with  his  own  hand.  Still  worse  than  the 
occurrence  itself,  to  which  many  parallels  might  be  ad 
duced,  was  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator  was  not  brought  to 
trial ;  and  not  only  so,  but  when  the  censor  Cato  on  acoount 
of  it  erased  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  senate,  his  fellow- 
senators  invited  the  expelled  to  resume  his  senatorial  stall 
In  the  theatre.    He  was,  no  doubt,  a  brother  of  Che  libefatot 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  ooterie-leadere 
in  the  senate. 

The  financial  system  of  the  Roman  community  also 
Aitotha  retrograded  rather  than  advanced  during  this 
mmTof'tiM  cpo<^li-  ^^  amount  of  their  revenues,  indeed, 
teaaoM.  was  visibly  on  the  increase.  The  indirect  taxes 
—there  were  no  direct  taxes  in  Rome— increased  in  oonse>i 
qu^oe  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Roman  territory,  which 
rendered  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  institute  new  customs 
ofiioes  along  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coasts  at  Puteoli, 

Gastra  (Squillace),  and  elsewhere,  in  555  and 
179.  575.    The  same  reason  led  to  the  new  salt-tariff 

of  550  fixing  the  scale  of  prices  at  which  salt 
was  to  be  sold  in  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  as  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  furnish  salt  at  one  and  the  same  price 
to  the  Roman  burgesses  now  scattered  throughout  the  land ; 
but,  as  the  Roman  government  probably  supplied  the  bui^- 
gesses  with  salt  at  cost  price,  if  not  below  it,  this  financial 
measure  yielded  no  gain  to  the  state.  Still  more  consider- 
able was  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  domains.  The 
land-tax  indeed,  which  of  right  was  payable  to  the  treasury 
from  the  Italian  domain-lands  granted  for  occupation,  was 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  neither  demanded  nor  paid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  scriptura  was  retained ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  domains  recently  acquired  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  particularly  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Capua  and  that  of  Leontini  (p.  178,  226),  instead  of  being 
given  up  to  occupation,  were  parcelled  out  and  let  to  petty 
temporary  lessees,  and  the  attempts  at  occupatioi;  made  in 
these  cases  were  opposed  with  more  than  usual  energy  bjf 
the  government ;  by  which  means  the  state  acquired  a  con- 
siderable and  secure  source  of  income.  The  mines  of  the 
state  also,  particularly  the  important  Spanish  mines,  wers 
turned  to  profit  on  lease.  Lastly,  the  revenue  was  aug- 
mented by  the  tribute  of  the  transmarine  subjects.  From 
extraordinary  sources  very  considerable  sums  accrued  dur* 
ing  this  epoch  to  the  state  treasury,  particularly  the  product 
of  the  spoil  in  the  war  with  Antioohus,  200  millions  of 
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letteroes  (£2»009,000X  and  that  of  the  war  with  Peraeii^ 
210  millions  of  aeatercea  (£2,100,000)— the  latt«r,  the 
largest  eum  in  eaeh  which  ever  came  at  one  time  into  the 
Roman  treasury. 

But  this  increase  of  revenae  was  for  the  most  part 
coonterbalanced  by  the  increasing  expenditiff^.  The  proT> 
faioesy  Sicily  perhaps  excepted^  probably  cost  nearly  as  much 
as  tney  yielded;  tlie  expenditure  on  highways  and  other 
structures  rose  In  proportion  to  the  extension  of  territory ; 
the  repayment  also  of  the  adTsnoes  (trUmla)  reodved  frcni 
the  freeholder  burgesses  during  times  of  severe  war  formed 
a  burden  for  many  a  year  on  the  Roman  treasury.  To 
these  fell  to  be  added  very  considerable  losses  occasioned 
to  the  revenue  by  the  mismanagement^  negligence^  or  con* 
nlvance  of  the  supreme  magistrates.  Of  the  conduct  of 
the  offidais  in  the  provinces,  of  their  luxurious  living  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  public  purse,  of  their  embenlement  mors 
especially  of  the  spoil,  of  the  incipient  system  of  bribery 
and  extortion,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  How  the 
state  iared  generally  as  regarded  the  Arming  of  its  revenues 
and  the  contracts  for  supplies  and  buildings,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  senate  resolved  in 
687  to  desist  from  the  working  of  tlie  Maoedo^ 
nian  mines  that  had  (alien  to  Rome,  because  the 
lessees  of  the  minerals  would  either  plunder  the  subjects  or 
cheat  the  exchequer--tnily  a  naive  confession  of  impotenoe^ 
in  which  the  controlling  board  pronounced  its  own  oeosare. 
Not  only  was  the  land-tax  of  the  occupied  doroain^and 
allowed  tacitly  to  fall  into  abeyance,  as  lias  i>een  already 
mentioned,  but  private  buildings  in  the  capital  and  els^ 
whi^re  were  suffered  to  encroadi  on  the  public  property,  and 
the  water  from  the  public  aqueducts  was  diverted  to  private 
purposes :  great  dissatisfaction  was  created  on  one  occasion 
when  the  censor  toolc  serious  steps  against  such  trespassers^ 
and  compelled  them  either  to  desist  from  this  exclusive  use 
of  the  public  property,  or  to  pay  the  legal  rate  for  iIk 
ground  and  water.  The  conscience  of  tiie  Romans,  oilw> 
wise  In  economic  matters  so  scrupulous,  show^.  so  lar  as 
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the  state  was  ooDcernedy  a  remarkable  laxity.  ''  He  who 
steals  from  a  burgess/'  said  Cato,  ^  ends  his  days  in  chains 
and  fetters ;  but  he  who  steals  from  the  community  ends 
them  in  gold  and  purj^e.**  If,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  public  property  of  the  Roman  community  was  fearless, 
iy  and  with  impunity  plundered  by  officials  and  speculators^ 
PolybiuB  still  lays  stress  on  the  rarity  of  embezzlement  in 
Borne,  while  (xreece  could  hardly  produce  a  single  official 
who  had  not  touched  the  public  money,  and  on  the  honesty 
with  whidi  a  Roman  commissioner  or  magistrate  would 
upon  his  simple  word  of  honour  administer  enormous 
sums,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paltriest  sum  in  Greece  ten 
letters  were  sealed  and  twenty  witnesses  were  required  and 
yet  everybody  cheated,  this  merely  implies  that  social  and 
economic  demoralization  had  advanced  much  further  in 
Greece  thim  in  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  that  direct  and 
palpable  peculation  was  not  as  yet  so  flourii^ing  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  general  finandal  result  is  most 
clearly  exhilMted  to  us  by  the  state  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  by  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  We  find  in 
times  of  peace  a  fiflh,  in  times  of  war  a  tenth,  of  the  reve- 
nues expended  on  public  buildings ;  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances, does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  large  outlay. 
With  these  sums,  as  well  as  with  fines  which  were  not  di- 
rectly payable  into  the  treasury,  much  was  doubtless  done 
for  the  repair  of  the  highways  in  and  near  the  capital,  for 
the  formation  of  the  chief  Italian  roads,*  and  for  the  con- 
■truction  of  public  buildings.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  building  operations  in  the  capital,  known  to  belong 
to  this  period,  was  the  great  repair  and  extension  of  the 
network  of  sewers  throughout  the  city,  contracted  for  prob- 
ably  in  570,  for  which  34,000,000  sesterces 
(£240,000)  were  set  apart  at  once,  and  to  whicb 

*  Tho  expeDses  of  these  were,  howerer,  thrown  mainly  in  all  proba* 
biHiy  on  the  adjoining  inhabitants.  The  old  system  of  making  requisi- 
tions of  task-work  was  not  abolished :  it  must  not  nnfrequently  haT« 
happened  that  the  slaves  of  the  landholders  were  eaUed  away  to  be  en^ 
pIo}'ed  in  the  construction  of  roads.     (Gato,  d$  R,  R,  2.) 
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it  may  be  presumed  that  the  portions  of  the  cloacae  still 
extanty  at  least  in  the  main,  belong.    To  aJl  appearance 
however,  even  apart  frcra  the  severe  pressure  of  war,  this 
period  was  inferior  to  the  last  section  of  the  preceding 
epoch  in  resp^ot  of  public  buildings ;  betwoea 
482  and  607  no  new  aqueduct  was  constructed 
at  Jlome.    The  treasure  of  the  state,  no  doubt,  increased ; 
the  last  reserve  in  545,  when  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  laying  hands  on  it, 
amounted  only  to  4,000  pounds  of  gold  (£164,000;   p. 
207),  whereas  a  short  time  after  the  dose  of  this  period 
(597)  close  on  £660,000  in  precious  metals  were 
stored  in  the  treasury.     But,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  enormous  extraordinary  revenues  which  in  the 
generation  after  the  dose  of  the  Hannibalic  war  came  into 
the  Roman  treasury,  the  latter  sum  surprises  us  rather  by 
Its  smallness  than  by  its  magnitude.     So  far  as  with  the 
extremely  meagre  statements  before  us  it  may  be  allowable 
to  spealc  of  results,  the  finances  of  the  Roman  state  exhibit 
doubtless  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  but  are  hr 
from  presenUng  a  brilliant  sum  total. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  government  was  most 
iteiian  distinctly  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ital- 

Migaota.  jnn  mi^  extra-Italian  subjects  of  the  Roman 
community.  Formerly  there  existed  in  Italy  four  distinct 
classes ;  the  ordinary,  and  the  Latin,  allied  communities, 
the  Roman  burgesses  sine  euffragio^  and  the  burgesses  with 
p.,^„^  the  full   frandiise.      The  third  of   these  four 

biuBMi«&       dasses  disappeared  during  the  course  of  this 
period,  for  the  communities  of  passive  bui^esses  eithei^— as 
was  the  case  with  Capua  especially — lost  their  Roman  citi 
Ecnship  in  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  or  one  after 
another  acquired  the  full  franoiise ;  so  that  at  the  dose  of 
this  period  there  were  no  passive  burgesses  of  Rome,  ex 
cept  isolated  individuals  who  were  for  special  reasons  ra 
duded  from  the  right  of  voting. 

On  the  other  hand  there  emerged  a  new  class  in  a  posi* 
DeditieU.        tion  of  peculiar  inferiority,  who  were  deprived 
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of  muuioipal  freedom  and  of  the  right  to  carry  arms  and 
to  some  extent  treated  almost  like  public  slaves  {peregrin% 
deditidi) ;  to  which,  in  particular,  the  members  of  th6 
former  Campanian,  southern  Picentine,  and  Bruttian  com- 
munities, that  had  been  in  alliance  with  Hannibal  (p.  226), 
belonged.  To  these  were  added  the  Celtic  tribes  tolerated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  whose  position  In  relation  to 
the  Italian  confederacy  is  indeed  only  known  imperfectly, 
but  is  sufficiently  characterized  as  inferior  by  the  clause  em- 
bodied in  their  treaties  of  alliance  with  Rome,  that  no 
member  of  these  communities  should  ever  b»  allowed  to 
acquire  Roman  citizenship  (p.  231). 

The  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  had,  as  we  have 
^^  mentioned  before  (p.  227),  undergone  a  change 
greatly  to  their  disadvantage  in  consequence  of 
the  Hannibalic  war.  Only  a  few  communities  in  this  cate- 
gory, such  as  Neapolis,  Nola,  and  Heraclea,  had  during  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  remained  steadfastly  on  the 
Roman  side,  and  therefore  retained  their  former  rights  as 
allies  unaltered ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  were  obliged  in 
consequence  of  having  changed  sides  to  acquiesce  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  existing  treaties  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
reduced  position  of  the  non-Latin  allies  is  attested  by  the 
emigration  that  set  in  from  these  towards  the  Latin  com- 
munities :  when  in  577  the  Samnites  and  Pae- 

177 

lignians  applied  to  the  senate  for  a  reduction 
of  their  contingents,  their  request  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  of  late  years  4,000  Samnite  and  Paelignian  families 
had  migrated  to  the  Latin  colony  of  Fregellaei 

That  the  Latins — which   term  now  denoted   the  few 

towns  in  old  Latium  that  were  not  included  in 

the  Roman  burgess-union,  such  as  Tibur  and 

Praeneste,  the  allied  cities  placed  in  law  on  the  same  footing 

with  them,  such  as  several  of  the  Hernican  towns,  and  the 

Latin  colonies  dispersed  throughout  Italy —were  still  at  thia 

time  in  a  better  position,  is  implied  in  their  very  name ; 

but  they  too  suffered,  in  proportion,  not  much  less  injuriP 

ously.     The  burdens  imposed  on  them  were  unjustly  irr 

Vol.  TL— 17* 
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areased,  and  the  pressure  of  military  service  was  mere  and 
more  transferred  from  the  burgesses  to  the  Latiu  and  othei 
Italian  allies.     For  instance,  in  536,  nearly  twice 
as  many  of  the  allies  were  called  out  as  of  the 
burgesses :  after  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war  all  the  bur* 
gosses  received  their  discharge,  but  not  all  the  allies ;  the 
latter  were  chiefly  employed  for  garrison  duty  and  for  the 
odious  service  in  Spain.    In  the  triumpha]  lar 
gess  of  577  the  allies  received  not  as  formerly 
an  equal  ^hare  w^ith  the  burgesses,  but  only  the  half,  so  that 
amidst  tlie  unrestrained  rejoicing  of  that  soldiers'  carnival 
the  divisions  thus  treated  as  inferior  followed  the  chariot  of 
victory  in  sullen  silence :  in  the  assignations  of  land  in 
northern  Italy  the  burgesses  received  ten  iugera  of  arable 
land  each,  the  non-burgesses  three  iugera  each.    That  lib- 
erty of  migration  was  no  longer  granted  to  the  Latin  com* 
munities  founded  after  486,  has  been  already 
observed  (i.  538).     It  was  retained  in  law  by 
the  older  Latin  cities ;  but  the  crowding  of  their  burgesses 
to  Rome,  and  the  complunts  of  their  magistrates  as  to  the 
increasing  depopulation  of  the  cities  and  the  impossibility 
under  such  circumstances  of  furnishing  the  due  contingent, 
led  the  Roman  government  to  allow  those  Latins  only  to 
exercise  their  right  of  migration  when  the  emigrant  left 
behind  children  of  his  own  in  his  native  city ;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  this  principle,  police-ejections  from  the  capital 
were  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  (567,  577). 
'     '         The  measure  might  be  unavoidable,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  felt  as  a  material  restriction  of  the  right  of 
free  migration  accorded   by  treaty  to  the   allied  <ntiea« 
Moreover,  the  towns  founded  by  Rome  in  the  interior  of 
Italy  began  towards  the  dose  of  this  period  to  receive 
Instead  of  Latin  rights  the  full  franchise,  which  previously 
had  only  been  given  to  the  maritime  colonies ;  and  die  en- 
largement of  the  Latiu  body  by  the  accession  of  new  com« 
munities,  which  hitherto  had  progressed  with  such  regu- 
larity, thus  came  to  an  end.     Aquileia,  the  establishment 
m  of  which  began  in  571,  was  the  latest  of  tbs 
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Italian  colonies  of  Rome  that  received  Latin  rights;  the 
foil  franchise  was  given  to  the  colonies,  sent  forth  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  of  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Parma,  Mutina,  and 

Luna  (570-577).    The  reason  for  this  evidently 

lay  in  the  decline  of  the  Latin  as  compared  with 
the  Roman  franchise.  The  colonists  conducted  to  the  new 
settlements  were  always,  and  now  more  than  ever,  chosen 
in  preponderating  number  from  the  Roman  burgesses ;  and 
among  the  very  poorer  dass  of  these  there  was  no  longer 
found  any  one  willing,  even  for  the  aoquisttion  of  consider- 
able material  advantages,  to  exchange  his  rights  as  a  bur^ 
gess  for  those  of  a  Latin. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses — oommunitieB  as 

well  as  individuals— -admission  to  the  Roman 
^^M  franchise  was  almost  completely  foreclosed, 
cuitof ^M^  The  earlier  course  of  incorporating  the  subject 
Jgj^**<«-        communities  in  that  of  Rome  had  been  dropped 

about  400,  that  the  Roman  burgess-body  might 
not  be  too  much  decentralized  by  its  undue  extension  ;  and 
therefore  communities  of  half-burgesses  were  instituted 
(i.  589).  Now  the  centralization  of  the  community  was 
abandoned,  partly  through  the  admission  of  the  half'burgess 
communities  to  the  full  franchise,  partly  through  the  acce» 
sion  of  numerous  more  remote  burgess-colonies  to  its 
ranks ;  but  the  older  system  of  incorporation  was  not  r^ 
sumed.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  Italy  even  a  single  Italian  community  exchanged 
its  position  as  an  ally  for  the  Roman  franchise ;  probably 
none  after  that  date  in  reality  acquired  it.  But  even  the 
transition  of  individual  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise  was 
at  this  epoch  rendered  considerably  mora  difficult,  especially 
by  the  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  migration  which  wa^  in 
law  associated  with  the  passive  franchise ;  and  it  was  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  case  of  magistrates  of  the  Latin 
communities  (i.  538)  and  of  non-burgesses  admitted,  by 
special  favour  towards  themselves  individually,  on  the 
founding  of  burgess-colonies.* 

*  Thus,  as  is  well  known,  Ennius  of  Rudise  received  burgess. rightr 
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It  oannot  be  denied  that  these  ohanges  dt  facto  and  dk 
jure  in  the  relations  cf  the  Italian  subjects  exhibit  at  least 
an  intimate  connection  and  consistency.  The  situation  of 
the  subject  classes  was  throughout  deteriorated  in  propor« 
lion  to  the  gradations  previously  subsisting,  and,  while  the 
government  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  soften  the  distiaOi 
tions  and  to  provide  means  of  transition  from  one  to  an* 
other,  now  the  intermediate  links  were  everywhere  set 
aside  and  the  connecting  bridges  were  broken  down.  As 
within  the  Roman  burgesa>body  the  ruling  class  separated 
itself  from  the  people,  uniformly  evaded  public  burdensi 
and  uniformly  appropriated  honours  and  advantages,  so  the 
burgesses  in  their  turn  asserted  their  distinction  from  the 
Italian  confederacy,  and  excluded  it  more  and  more  from 
the  joint  enjoyment  of  power,  while  transferring  to  it  a 
double  or  triple  share  in  the  common  burdens.  As  the 
nobility,  in  relation  to  the  plebeians,  returned  to  the  close 
exclusiveness  of  the  declining  patriciate,  so  did  the  bur- 
gesses in  relation  to  the  non-burgesses ;  the  plebeiate,  which 
had  become  great  through  the  liberality  of  its  institutions, 
now  wrapped  itself  up  in  the  rigid  maxims  of  patricianism. 
The  abolition  of  the  passive  burgesses  cannot  in  itself  h*) 
censured,  and,  so  far  as  concerned  the  motive  which  led  lo 
it,  belonged  in  all  probability  to  another  category  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards ;  but  through  its  abolition  an  inter- 
mediate connecting  link  was  lost.  Far  more  fraught  with 
peril,  however,  was  the  disappearance  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Latin  and  the  other  Italian  communities.    Tlie 


from  one  of  the  triamyinB,  Q.  FolTins  NobOior,  on  oooftoon  of  the  fomd* 
ing  of  the  burgess-oolonies  of  PotenUa  and  Pisaunim  (Oio.  Brvi.  20^ 
79);  wherenpon,  according  te  the  wall-known  cuitom,  he  adopted  the 
pramcmtn  of  the  latter.  The  non-burgeues  who  were  sent  to  takt 
part  in  the  foondatiou  of  a  burgess-colony,  did  not,  nt  least  In  this 
epoch,  through  that  circumstance  acquire  dejure  Roman  dtixenshlp,  al- 
though they  frequently  laid  claim  to  it  (Liv.  xxxir  42) ;  but  the  maglSi 
tomtes  diarged  with  the  founding  of  a  colony  were  empowered,  by  a 
clause  in  the  decree  of  the  people  reiatiTO  to  each  case,  to  confer  bur 
gesB-rii^ts  on  a  certain  number  of  persons  (Gic.  pro  Balb,  81,  48). 
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privileged  position  of  the  Latin  nation  in  Italy  "waa  tht 
foundation  of  the  Roman  power ;  that  foundation  gave  way 
when  the  Latin  towns  began  to  feel  that  they  were  no 
longer  privileged  partakers  in  the  dominion  of  the  powerful 
oogaate  community,  but  substantially  subjects  of  Rome 
like  the  rest,  and  when  all  the  Italians  began  to  find  their 
position  equally  intolerable.  It  is  true,  that  there  were 
still  distinctions:  the  Brattians  and  their  companions  io 
misery  were  treated  exactly  like  slaves  and  conducted  them 
•elves  accordingly,  deserting,  for  instance,  from  the  fleet  in 
which  they  served  as  galley-slaves,  whenever  they  could, 
and  gladly  taking  service  against  Rome;  and  the  Celtic^ 
and  above  all  the  transmarine,  subjects  formed  a  class  still 
more  oppressed  than  the  Italians  were — a  class  intentionally 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  contempt  and  maltreat* 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  But  such  distinctions, 
while  implying  a  gradation  of  classes  among  the  subjects, 
30uld  not  in  reason  afford  a  compensation  for  the  earlier 
contrast  between  the  cognate,  and  the  alien,  Italian  subjects 
A  profound  dissatisfaction  prevailed  through  the  whole  Ital« 
ian  confederacy,  and  fear  alone  prevented  it  from  finding 
expression.  The  proposal  made  in  the  senate  after  the  bat^ 
tie  at  Cannae,  to  give  the  Roman  franchise  and  a  seat  in  the 
senate  to  two  men  from  each  Latin  community,  was  made 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  was  rightly  rejected ;  but  it 
shows  the  apprehension  with  which  men  in  the  ruling  com- 
munity even  then  viewed  the  relations  between  Latium  and 
Rome.  Had  a  second  Hannibal  now  carried  the  war  into 
Italy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  again  been 
thwarted  by  the  stead&at  resistance  of  the  Latin  name  to  a 
foreign  domination. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  institution  which  this 
rii6]»ro-  epoch  introduced  into  the  Roman  crmmon- 
^i^**^^  wealth,  and  that  at  the  same  time  which  involv* 

fd  the  most  decided  and  fatal  deviation  from  the  course 
hitherto  pursued,  was  the  new  provincial  magistracies.  Th« 
earlier  state-law  of  Rome  knew  nothing  of  tributary  sub^ 
jeots:   the  conquered  communities  were  either  sold  intc 
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slavery,  or  merged  in  the  Roman  commouwealth,  or  admiV 
ted  to  an  alliance  which  secured  to  them  at  least  commuBAi' 
indep^idence  and  freedom  from  taxatioji.  But  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  as  well  as 
th«  kingdom  of  Hiero,  had  paid  tithe  and  tribate  to  tiieir 
former  masters :  if  Rome  was  desirous  of  retaining  these 
possessions  at  all,  it  was  in  the  judgm^it  of  tihe  shortHsight* 
ed  the  most  judidous,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient| 
oourse  to  manage  the  new  territories  entirely  in  aocordaooa 
with  the  rules  heretofore  observed.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
simply  retained  the  Garthagino-Hieronic  provincial  oonstitu* 
tion,  and  organised  in  aocordance  with  it  those  provinces 
also,  such  as  Hither  Spain,  which  they  wrested  from  the 
barbarians.  It  was  the  shirt  of  Nessus  which  diey  inherited 
from  the  enemy.  Beyond  doubt  at  first  the  Roman  govern- 
ment  intended,  in  imposing  taxes  on  their  subjects,  not 
strictly  to  enrich  themselves,  but  only  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration  and  defence;  but  they  deviated  from  this 
course,  when  they  nuide  Macedonia  and  lllyria  tributary 
without  undertaking  the  government  or  the  guardianship  of 
the  frontier  there.  The  fiict,  however,  that  they  still  main* 
tained  moderation  in  the  imposition  of  burdens  was  of  little 
consequence  as  compared  with  the  conversion  of  their 
sovereignty  into  a  profitable  privilege  at  all ;  the  fall  was 
the  same,  whether  a  single  apple  was  taken  or  the  tree  was 
plundered. 

Punishment  followed  in  the  steps  of  wrong.  The  new 
Position  provincial  system  necessitated  the  appointirient 
9f  tb«  of  irovernors,  whose  position  was  al^olutely  in- 

compatible  not  only  with  the  welfare  of  the 
provinces,  but  with  the  Roman  constitution.  As  the  Ro 
man  community  in  the  provinces  took  the  place  of  the 
former  rulers  of  the  land,  so  the  govmior  appeared  there  in 
«he  position  of  a  king ;  the  Sicilian  praetor,  for  example, 
Tesided  in  the  palace  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  It  is  true,  that 
the  governor  was  nevertheless  bound  by  law  to  administer 
his  office  with  republican  honesty  and  frugality.  Cato. 
▼hen  governor  of  Sardinia,  appeared  in  the  towns  subject  U 
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him  on  foot  and  attended  by  a  sirgle  servant  whc  itu-iied 
his  coat  and  sacrificial  ladle ;  and,  when  he  returned  f**om 
his  Spanish  governorship,  he  sold  his  war  horae  beforehand, 
because  he  did  not  hold  himself  entitled  to  charge  the  state 
with  the  expenses  of  its  transport.  Tliere  is  no  questior 
that  the  Roman  governors— -although  certainly  but  few  of 
them  pushed  their  conscientiousness,  like  Goto,  to  the  verge 
of  being  niggardly  and  ridiculous — ^made  in  many  cases  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  subjects,  more  especially  on  the 
frivolous  and  unstable  Greeks,  by  their  ancestral  piety,  by 
the  reverential  quietness  prevailing  at  their  assemblies,  by 
their  comparatively  upright  administration  of  office  and  of 
justice,  especially  by  their  proper  severity  towards  the 
worst  oppressors  of  the  provindals — ^the  Roman  revenue- 
iarmera  and  bankera— and  in  general  by  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  their  deportment.  The  provincials  found  their 
government  comparatively  tolerable.  They  had  not  been 
pampered  by  their  former  Carthaginian  governors  and 
Syracusan  masters,  and  they  were  soon  to  find  occasion  for 
recalling  with  gratitude  the  present  rods  as  compared  with 
the  coming  scorpions :  it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  later 
times,  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  appeared  as  the  golden 
era  of  provincial  rule.  But  it  was  not  practicable  for  any 
length  of  time  to  be  at  once  republican  and  king.  Playing 
the  part  of  governors  demoralized  the  Roman  ruling  class 
with  fearful  rapidity.  Haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards 
the  provincials  were  so  natural  in  the  circumstances,  as 
scarcely  to  form  matter  of  reproach  against  the  individual 
magistrate.  But  already  it  was  a  rare  thing — and  the  raret, 
Ijecause  the  government  adhered  rigidly  to  the  old  principle 
of  not  paying  public  officials— -that  a  governor  returned  with 
quite  clean  hands  from  his  province ;  it  was  already  re- 
marked upon  as  something  singular  that  PauUus,  the  con- 
queror of  Pydna,  did  not  take  money.  The  bad  custom  of 
delivering  to  the  governor  *' honorary  wine**  and  other 
**  voluntary  **  gifts  seems  as  old  as  the  provincial  constitU' 
tion  itself,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  legacy  from  the 
Oarthagintans ;  even  Cato  in  his  administration  of  Sardinia 
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in  556  had  to  content  himself  with  regulating 
and  moderating  such  dues.  The  right  of  the 
magistrates,  and  of  those  travelling  on  the  business  cf  the 
state  generally,  to  free  quarters  and  free  conveyauoe  waf 
already  employed  as  a  pretext  for  exactions,  llie  more 
important  right  of  the  magistrate  to  make  requisitions  of 
grain  from  his  province — partly  for  the  maintenance  ol 
himself  and  his  retinue  (m  ceUam)^  partly  for  the  provisioii* 
ing  of  the  army  in  ease  of  war  or  on  other  special  occasions 
^-at  a  fair  valuation  was  already  so  scandalously  abused, 
that  on  the  complaint  of  the  Spaniards  the  sen- 
ate in  583  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
the  governors  the  right  of  fixing  the  price  of  the  supplies 
for  either  purpose  (p.  252)«  Requisitions  had  begim  to  be 
made  on  the  subjects  even  for  the  popular  festivals  in 
Rome;  the  unmeasured  vexatious  demands  made  on  the 
Italian  as  well  as  extra-Italian  communities  by  the  aedile 
Hberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  for  the  festival  which  he 
had  to  provide,  induced  the  senate  officially  to 
interfere  (572).  The  liberties  which  Roma>i 
magistrates  at  the  close  of  this  period  allowed  themselves 
to  take  not  only  with  the  unhappy  subjects,  but  even  with 
the  dependent  free-states  and  kingdoms,  are  illustrated  by 
the  raids  of  Gains  Volso  in  Asia  Minor  (p.  323),  and  espe- 
cially by  the  scandalous  proceedings  in  Greece  during  the 
war  with  Perseus  (p.  351  ei  aeq.). 

The  government  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  sudi 
things,  for  it  provided  no  serious  check  on  the 
oTer  the  exccsses  of  this  capricious  military  administrar 
*"'  tiou.  Judicial  control,  it  is  true,  was  not  entire 
ly  wanting.  Although,  according  to  the  universal  but  more 
than  questionable  rule  of  allowing  no  complaint  to  be 
brought  against  a  commander-in-chief  during  his  term  ot 
office  (i.  329),  the  Roman  governor  could  ordinarily  be 
called  to  account  only  afler  the  mischief  had  been  done,  yet 
he  was  amenable  both  to  a  criminal  and  to  a  civil  prosecU' 
tion.  In  order  to  the  institution  of  the  former,  some  Ro 
man  magistrate  who  possessed  criminal  jurisdiction  had  tr 
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undertake  the  case  and  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  the  peo^ 
p]e ;  the  civil  action  was  remitted  by  the  senator  who  ad- 
ministered the  corresponding  praetorship  to  a  jury  appoint^ 
ed,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  in  those 
times,  from  the  ranks  of  the  senate.  In  both  cases,  there* 
fif)rey  the  control  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class,  and, 
although  the  latter  was  still  sufficiently  upright  and  honour- 
able not  absolutely  to  set  aside  well-founded  complaints^ 
and  the  senate  even  in  several  instances,  at  the  call  of  those 
aggrieved,  condescended  itself  to  order  the  institution  of  a 
civil  process,  yet  the  complaints  of  poor  men  and  foreigners 
against  powerful  members  of  the  ruling  aristocracy — sub- 
mitted  to  judges  and  jurymen  &r  remote  from  the  scene 
and,  if  not  involved  in  the  like  guilt,  at  least  belonging  to 
the  same  order  as  the  accused — could  from  the  first  only 
reckon  on  success  in  the  event  of  the  wrong  being  dear  and 
crying;  and  to  complain  in  vain  was  almost  certain  de- 
struction. The  aggrieved  no  doubt  found  a  sort  of  support 
in  the  hereditary  relations  of  dientship,  which  the  subject 
cities  and  provinces  were  wont  to  enter  into  with  their  con* 
querors  and  other  Romans  who  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them.  The  Spanish  governors  felt  that  no  one 
could  with  impunity  maltreat  the  clients  of  Cato ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  representatives  of  the  three  nations 
conquered  by  Paullus — the  Spaniards,  Ligurians,  and  Mace* 
donians — would  not  forego  the  privilege  of  carrying  his  bier 
to  the  funeral  pile,  was  the  noblest  dirge  in  honour  of  that 
noble  man.  But  not  only  did  this  special  protection  give 
the  Greeks  opportunity  to  display  in  Rome  all  their  talent 
for  abasing  themselves  in  presence  of  their  masters,  and  to 
demoralize  even  those  mfisters  by  their  ready  servility— the 
decrees  of  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Marcellus,  afler  he 
had  destroyed  and  plundered  their  city  and  they  had  com- 
plained  of  his  conduct  to  the  senate  in  vain,  form  one  of 
the  most  scandalous  pages  in  the  far  from  honourable  aiinala 
of  Syracuse — ^but,  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  a  family 
policy,  ^is  patronage  on  the  part  of  great  houses  had  also 
Its  p'jlitically  perilous  side.     In  this  way  the  result  wa? 
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thiit  the  Roman  mogietrateB  In  Bome  degree  feared  the  godf 
and  the  senate,  and  for  the  most  part  were  moderate  in 
their  plundering ;  but  still  they  plundered,  and  did  so  ^ixh 
impunity  provided  they  observed  such  moderation.  Ths 
mischievous  rule  became  established,  that  in  the  case  of 
minor  exactions  and  moderate  violence  the  Roman  magis* 
irate  aeted  in  some  measure  within  his  sphere  and  was  in 
law  exempt  from  punishment,  so  that  those  who  were  ag» 
grieved  had  to  keep  silence ;  and  from  this  rule  succeeding 
ages  did  not  fail  to  dmw  the  fatal  consequences. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  tribunals  had  been  as 
BuperrisioQ  Strict  as  they  were  lax,  the  liability  to  a  judicial 
2v«ttS°***  reckoning  Could  only  check  the  worst  evils. 
^^bSr  ^^^  ^^®  security  for  a  good  administradon  lay 
goTenion.  in  a  Strict  and  uniform  supervision  by  the  su» 
preme  administrative  authority  :  and  this  the  s^iate  utterly 
fiiiled  to  provide.  (  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  laxity  and 
helplessness  of  the  collegiate  government  became  earliest 
apparent.  By  right  the  governors  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  oversight  far  more  strict  and  more  special  than 
had  sufficed  for  the  Italian  municipal  administration ;  and 
now,  when  the  empire  embraced  great  transmarine  territo* 
ries,  the  arrangements,  through  which  the  government  pr^* 
served  to  itself  the  supervision  of  the  whole,  ought  to  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  expansion.  In  both  respects  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  The  governors  ruled  virtually  as 
sovereign ;  and  the  most  important  (^  the  institutions  serv* 
ing  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  census  of  the  empire,  was 
extended  to  Sicily  alone,  not  to  any  of  the  provinces  subse- 
quently acquired.  This  emancipation  of  the  supreme  ad* 
ministrative  officials  from  the  central  authority  was  more 
than  hazardous.  The  Roman  governor,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  in  possession  of  considerable 
financial  resources;  subject  to  but  a  lax  judicial  control, 
and  practically  independent  of  the  supreme  administration ; 
and  impelled  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  separate  the  interests 
of  himself  and  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  from  thoss 
of  the  Roman  community  and  to  treat  them  as  conflicting 
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far  more  resembled  a  Persian  satrap  than  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Roman  senate  at  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
wars.  The  man,  moreoyer,  who  had  just  conducted  a  legal 
iied  military  tyrannj  abroad,  oould  with  difficulty  lind  hit 
way  back  to  the  oonnmoa  civic  levels  which  distinguished 
between  those  who  commanded  and  those  who  obeyed,  but 
not  between  masters  and  slaves.  Even  the  government  felt 
that  their  two  fundamental  prim^pks->-equality  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  subordinatioii  of  the  power  of  the  magis* 
trates  to  the  senatorial  college— began  in  this  instance  to 
give  way  in  their  hands.  The  avermon  of  the  government 
to  the  acquisition  of  new  provinces  and  to  the  whole  provin- 
cial system ;  the  institution  of  the  provincial  quaestorshipa^ 
which  were  intended  to  take  at  least  the  financial  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  governors ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
arrangement-^in  itself  so  judicious — for  lengthening  the 
tenure  of  such  offices  (p.  252),  very  clearly  evince  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  more  far-seeing  of  the  Roman  statesmen 
as  to  the  fruits  of  the  seed  thus  sown.  But  diagnosis  is  not 
cure.  The  internal  government  of  the  nobility  continued  to 
follow  the  direction  once  given  to  it ;  and  the  decay  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  financial  system — ^the  precursor 
of  future  revolutions  and  usurpations— steadily  pursued  its 
course,  if  not  unnoticed,  yet  unchecked. 

If  the  new  nobility  was  less  strictly  defined  than  the  old 
The  oi^pod-  aristocracy  of  the  clans,  and  il^  while  the  one  e&- 
^^"^  croached  on  the  rest  of  the  bui^esses  as  respected 

the  joint  enjoyment  of  political  rights  dejvre^  the  other  only 
did  so  die  factor  the  second  form  of  inferiority  was  for  these 
very  reasons  worse  to  bear  and  worse  to  throw  oflf  than  the 
first.  Attempts  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  to  throw 
it  off.  The  opposition  rested  on  the  support  of  t^ie  public 
assembly,  as  the  nobility  did  on  the  senate :  in  order  to 
understand  the  opposition,  we  must  first  describe  the  spirit 
of  the  burgesses  during  this  period  and  their  position  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Whatever  oould  be  demanded  of  an  assembly  of  bur 
9iianet«r«#    gesses    like   the    Roman,  which  was  not   the 
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Om  BomAD      motive  power,  but  the  firm  foundaUon,  of  Ui€ 
body.  whole    madiinery — a    sure  perception   of   the 

oommon  good,  a    sagacioua  deference  towards    the  rjght 
leader,  a  stead&st  spirit  in  prosperous  and  evil  days,  and, 
above  all,  the  capacity  of  sacrificing  the  individual  for  ihe 
general  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  present  for  the 
advantage  of  the  future— all  these  qualities  the   Roman 
community  exhibited  in  so  high  a  degree  that|  when  we 
look  to  its  conduct  as  a  whole,  all  censure  is  lost  in  reverent 
admiration.      Even  now  good   sense  and  discretion  still 
thoroughly  predominated.    The  whole  conduct  of  the  bur. 
gesses  with  reference  to  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
opposition  shows  very  clearly  that  the  same  mighty  pa- 
triotism before  which  even  the  genius  of  Hannibal  had  to 
quit  the  field  prevailed  also  in  the  Roman  comida.    No 
doubt  they  often  erred ;  but  their  errors  originated  not  in 
the  mischievous  impulses  of  a  rabble,  but  in  the  narrow- 
minded  views  of  burgesses  and  formers.    The  machinery, 
however,  by  means  of  which  the  burgesses  influenced  the 
course  of  public  affairs  became  certainly  more  and  more 
unwieldy,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
through  their  own  great  deeds  far  outgrew  their  power  to 
deal  with  them.   We  have  already  stated,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  epoch  most  of  the  former  communities  of  passive 
burgesses,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  newly  estalv 
lished  colonies,  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  (p.  392, 
394).    At  the  close  of  this  period  the  Roman  burgess-body, 
m  a  tolerably  compact  mass,  occupied  Latium  in  its  widest 
sense,  Sabina,  and  a  part  of  Campania,  so  that  it  reached  on 
the  west  coast  northward  to  Caere    and  southward    to 
Cumae ;  within  this  district  there  were  only  a  few  cities  not 
included  in  it,  such  as  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Signia,  Norba,  and 
Ferentinum.    To  this  fell  to  be  added  the  maritime  colo- 
nies on  the  coasts  of  Italy  which  uniformly  possessed  the 
fiill  Roman  franchise,  the  Picenian  and   Trans-Apennine 
colonies  of  most  recent  foundation  to  which  the  franchise  had 
to  be  conceded  (p.  894),  and  a  very  considerable  numbei 
cf  Roman  burgesses,  who,  without  forming  separate  com 
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munities  in  a  strict  sense,  were  dispersed  throughout  talj 
in  market-villages  and  hamlets  {/ora  ei  canciliabula).  Tc 
some  extent  the  unwieldiness  of  a  ciyic  community  so  con* 
Btituted  was  remedied^as  i*egarded  purposes  of  justice*  and 
of  administration,  by  the  deputy  judges  previously  men- 
tioned (i.  540) ;  and  already  perhaps  the  maritime  (i.  &55) 
and  the  new  Picenian  and  Trans*Apennine  colonies  ex« 
hibited  at  least  the  first  lineaments  of  the  system  under 
which  afterwards  smaller  urban  communities  were  organ* 
ized  within  the  great  city-commonwealth  of  Rome.  But  in 
•11  political  questions  the  general  assembly  in  the  Roman 
Forum  was  alone  entitled  to  act.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance, 
that  this  assembly  was  no  longer,  in  its  composition  or  in 
its  collective  action,  what  it  had  been  when  all  the  persons 
entitled  to  vote  could  exercise  their  privilege  as  citizens  by 
leaving  their  farms  in  the  morning  and  returning  home  the 
same  evening.  Moreover  the  government-^whether  from 
want  of  judgment,  from  negligence,  or  from  any  evil  design, 
we  cannot  tell — ^no  longer  enrolled  the  communities  ad- 
mitted  to  the  franchise  after  513  in  newly  in- 
stituted tribes,  but  entered  them  in  the  old  ;  so 
that  gradually  each  tribe  came  to  be  composed  of  different 
townships  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  territory. 
Tribes  such  as  these,  containing  on  an  average  8,000 — the 
urbau  naturally  having  more,  the  rural  fewer — persons 
entitled  to  vote,  without  local  connection  or  inward  unity, 
no  longer  admitted  of  any  definite  leading  or  of  any  satis- 
factory previous  deliberation;   disadvantages  which  must 


*  In  Cato*8  treatise  on  busbandry,  which,  as  is  well  known,  prima- 
rily relates  to  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Venafrani,  the  Judicial  discus 
rion  of  Bach  processes  as  might  arise  is  referred  to  Rome  only  as  re< 
specti  one  definite  case ;  namely,  that  in  which  the  landlord  leases  the 
winter  pasture  to  the  owner  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  tbas  has  to  deal 
with  a  lessee  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  domiciled  in  the  district  (c.  149).  It 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  in  ordinaiy  cases,  where  the  contract 
was  with  a  person  domiciled  in  the  district,  such  processes  as  might 
arise  wer«  even  i*i  Cato*s  time  decided  not  at  Rome,  but  before  the  local 
judges. 
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have  been  the  more  felt,  that  the  voting  itcielf  was  not  pre* 
ceded  by  any  free  debate.  Moreoyer,  while  the  bni^ewet 
had  quite  sufficient  capacity  to  discern  their  lAuniclpal 
interests,  it  was  foolish  and  utterly  ridioulous  tc  leave  the 
deeision  of  the  highest  and  most  difficalt  questions  Hhioh 
the  power  that  ruled  the  world  had  to  solve  to  a  welMi> 
posed  but  fortuitous  concourse  of  Italian  farmers,  and  to 
allow  the  nomination  of  generals  and  the  conclusion  of  trea* 
tics  of  state  to  be  finally  judged  of  by  people  who  under» 
stood  neither  the  grounds  nor  the  consequenoes  of  their 
decrees.  In  all  matters  transcending  mere  municipal  a&irs 
the  Roman  popular  assemblies  accordingly  played  a  childish 
and  even  silly  part.  As  a  rule,  the  people  stood  and  as- 
sented to  all  proposals ;  and,  when  in  exceptional  instances 
they  of  their  own  impulse  refused  their  sanction,  as  on 
occasion  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Macedonia  in 
&54  (p.  276),  the  policy  of  the  market-place 
certainly  made  a  pitiful  opposition — and  with  a 
pitiful  issue— to  the  policy  of  the  state. 

At  length  the  rabble  of  clients  assumed  a  position, 
filMof  »  formally  of  equality  and  often  even,  practically, 
oity  imbble.  ^f  superiority,  alongside  of  the  class  of  ind^ 
pendent  burgesses.  The  institutions  in  which  it  originated 
were  of  great  antiquity.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Roman  of  quality  exercised  a  sort  of  government  over  his 
freedmen  and  dependents,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  all 
their  more  important  affitirs;  a  client,  for  instance,  was 
careful  not  to  give  his  children  in  marriage  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  patron,  and  very  often  the  latter 
directly  arranged  the  match.  But  as  the  aristocracy  h^ 
came  converted  into  a  special  ruling  class  concentrating  in 
Its  hands  not  ooly  power  but  wealth,  the  clients  became 
parasites  and  beggars ;  and  these  new  partisans  of  the  rich 
undermined  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  burgess  class. 
The  aristocracy  not  only  tolerated  this  sort  of  clientshlp, 
but  worked  it  financially  and  politically  for  their  own 
advantage.  Thus,  for  instanoe,  the  old  penny  collections^ 
which  hitherto  had  taki'n  place  chiefly  for  religious  purposes 
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or  in  connection  with  the  burial  of  men  of  merit,  vere  dohi 
employed  by  lords  of  high  standing— <for  the  first  time  by 
Lucius  Scipio,  ip  568,  on  pretext  of  a  popular 
festival  which  he  had  in  contemplation— for  the 
purpose  of  levying  on  extraordinary  occasions  a  contribu* 
tion  from  the  public.  Presents  were  specially  placed  under 
legal  restriction  (in  550),  because  the  senators 
began  under  that  name  to  take  regular  tribute 
from  their  clients.  But  the  retinue  of  clients  was  above  all 
serviceable  to  the  ruling  class  as  a  means  of  commanding 
the  comitia ;  and  the  issue  of  the  elections  shows  clearly 
how  powerfully  the  dependent  rabble  already  at  this  epoch 
counteracted  the  influence  of  the  independent  middle  class. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital 
particularly,  which  these  facts  serve  to  indicate,  is  also 
demonstrable  otherwise.  The  increasing  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  freedmen  are  shown  by  the  very  serious 
discussions  that  arose  in  the  previous  century  (i.  397),  and 
were  continued  during  the  present,  as  to  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  by  the  remarkable  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  senate  during  the  Hannibalic  war,  to  admit 
honourable  freedwomen  to  a  participation  in  the  public 
collections,  and  to  grant  to  the  legitimate  children  of  manu- 
mitted fathers  the  insignia  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the 
children  of  the  free-born  (p.  373).  The  majority  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Orientals  who  settled  in  Rome  were  probably 
Jittl^oetter  than  the  freedmen,  for  national  servility  clung 
as  indelibly  to  the  former  as  legal  servility  to  the  latter. 

But  not  only  did  these  natural  causes  operate  to  pro* 
flyatemiitio  <^uce  a  metropolitan  rabble :  neither  the  nouility 
oTihe  m«i-  ^^^  ^^^  demagogues,  moreover,  can  be  acquitted 
ittade.  frQm    the    reproach    of  having  systematically 

nursed  its  growth,  and  of  having  undermined,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  the  old  public  spirit  by  flattery  of  the  people  and 
things  still  worse.  The  electors  as  a  body  were  still  too 
respectable  to  admit  of  direct  electoral  corruption  showing 
itself  on  a  great  scale ;  but  the  favour  of  those  ei  titled  to 
vote  was   indirectly  courted  by  methods  far  froip   com 
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ineiidable.  The  old  obligation  of  the  magistrates,  p&rtio» 
larly  of  the  aediles,  to  see  that  corn  could  be  procured  at 
a  moderate  price  and  to  superintend  the  games,  began  tc 
degenerate  into  the  state  of  things  which  at  length  gave  rise 
to  the  horrible  cry  of  the  city  populace  under  the  empire, 
2^1^^^  "  Bread  for  nothing  and  games  for  ever ! "  Large 
^jont  of  supplies  of  grain,  either  placed  by  the  provin- 
cial governors  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
market  officials,  or  delivered  at  Rome  free  of  cost  by  the 
provinces  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  favour 
with  particular  Roman  magistrates,  enabled  the  aediles, 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  to  furnish  grain  to  the 
population  of  the  capital  at  very  low  prices.  ^  It  was  no 
wonder,"  Cato  considered,  ^  that  the  burgesses  no  longer 
listened  to  good  advice — the  belly  had  no  ears." 

Popular  amusements  increased  to  an  alarming  extent 

^^  For  five  hundred  years  the  community  had  been 

content  with  one  festival  in  the  year,  and  with 

one  circus.     The  first  Roman  demagogue   by  profession, 

Gains  Flaminius,  added  a  second  festival    and  a  second 

circus  (584)  ;  ^  and  by  these  institutions — ^the 

tendency  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 

the  very  name  of  the  new  festival,  '*  the  plebeian  games  ^ 

-—he  probably  purchased  the  permission  to  give  battle  at 

the  Trasimene  lake.     When  the  path  was  once  opened,  the 

evil  made  rapid  progress.    The  festival  in  honou .  ^J^  Ceres. 

the  goddess  who  protected  the  plebeian  order  (i.  «^  i . ;, 

have  been  but  little,  i^at  all,  later  than  the  plebeian  games. 
On  the  suggestion  oi  the  Sibylline  and  Mardan  prophecies, 
lis,  moreover,  a  fourth  festival  was  added  in  542  in 

*^  honour  of  Apollo,  and  a  fifth  in  550  in  honour 

of  the  ^'  Great  Mother  "  recently  transplanted  from  Phrygia 

*  The  bnil^ag  of  the  oiroos  Is  attested.  Respecting  the  origin  of 
the  plebeimi  gmmes  there  is  no  ancient  tradition  (for  what  is  said  by  the 
rseado-AsconiuB,  p.  143,  OrdL  is  not  sach) ;  but  seeing  that  they  were 
SIS.  celebrated  in  the  Flamintan  drcus  (Val.  Max.  i.  7, 4),  and  finl 

certainly  occur  in  686,  four  years  after  it  was  built  (Lit.  niji 
80),  what  we  have  statel  abore  is  stkfld«Dtly  prored 
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to  Home.     These  were  the  severe  ye«rs  of  the  Hannibalio 
war — on  the  first  celebration  of  the  Apollinarlan  games  the 
burgesses  were  summoned  from  the  circus  itself  to  arms  \ 
the  superstitious    fear  peculiar  to    Italy   was  feverishly 
excited,  and  persons  were  not  wanting  who  took  advantage 
i)f  the  opportunity  to  circulate  Sibylline   and  prophetic 
oracles  and  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  contents  and  advocacy :  we  can  scarcely 
blame  the  government,  which  was  obliged  to  call  for  so 
enormous  sacrifices  from  the  burgesses,  for  yielding  in  such 
matters.   But  what  was  once  conceded  had  to  be  continued; 
indeed,  even  in  more  peaceful  times  (581 )  there 
was  added  another  festival,  although  of  minor 
importance — the  games  in  honour  of  Flora.     The  cost  of 
these  new  festal  amusements  was  defrayed  by  the  magis- 
trates entrusted  with  the  exhibition  of  the  respective  festi- 
vals from  their  own  means :  thus  the  curule  aediles  had, 
over  and    above  the  old  national  festival,  those  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  and  of  Flora ;  the  plebeian  aediles  had 
the  plebeian  festival  and  that  of  Ceres,  and  the  urban  prae* 
tor  the  Apollinarlan  games.   Those  who  sanctioned  the  new 
festivals  perhaps  excused  themselves  in  their  own  eyes  by 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  at  any  rate  a  burden  on 
the  public  purse ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  reality  far  less 
injurious  iCO  burden  the  public  budget  with  a  number  of 
-.,^1^^ '  *  ''^^nses,  than  to  allow  the  furnishing  of  an  amuse- 
Ji^(Afi'"ttie  people  to  become  practically  a  qualification  for 
holding  the  highest  office  in  the  state.    The  future  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship  soon  entered  into  a  mutual  rivalry 
in  their  expenditure  on  these  games,  which  incredibly  in- 
creased their  cost ;  and  of  course  it  was  no  injury  to  th^ 
interests  of  the  consul  expectant,  if  he  gave,  over  and  abovw 
this  as  it  were  legal  contribution,  a  voluntary  ''  performance  ** 
{munu»)y  a  gladiatorial  show  at  his  own  expense  for  th^ 
public  benefit.     The  splendour  of  the  games  became  gradur 
ally  the  standard  by  which  the  electors  measured  the  fitness 
of  the  candidates  for  the  consulship.     The  nobility  had,  in 
truth,  to  pay  dear  for  their  honours — a  gladiatorial  show  on 
Vol.  II.— is 
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a  respectable  scale  cost  720,000  sesterces  (£7,200)— but 
they  paid  willingljy  since  by  this  means  they  absolutely 
precluded  men  who  were  not  wealthy  from  a  political 
career. 

Corruption,  nowever,  was  not  restricted  to  the  Forum  ; 
Baoaadn^  it  was  transferred  even  to  the  camp.  The  old 
ingof  tb«  burgess  militia  had  reckoned  themselves  fortu- 
nate when  they  brought  home  a  compensation 
for  their  labour  in  war,  and,  in  the  event  of  success,  a 
trifling  gift  as  a  memorial  of  victory.  The  new  generals, 
with'Bcipio  Africanua  at  their  head,  lavishly  scattered 
amongst  their  troops  the,  money  of  Rome  as  well  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil :  it  was  on  this  point,  that  Gato  quar- 
relled with  Scipio  during  the  last  campaigns  against  Hanni- 
bal in  Africa.  The  veterans  of  the  second  Macedonian  and 
the  Asiatic  war  already  return\)d  home  throughout  as 
wealthy  men :  even  the  better  clasa  began  to  commend  a 
general,  who  did  not  appropriate  the'  gifts  of  the  provincials 
and  the  gains  of  war  entirely  to  himself  and  his  immediate 
followers,  and  from  whose  camp  not  a  few  men  returned 
with  gold,  and  many  with  silver,  in  their  pockets :  men 
began  to  forget  that  the  moveable  spoil  was  the  property 
of  the  state.  When  Lucius  Paullus  again  dealt  with  it  it. 
the  old  mode,  his  own  soldiers,  especially  the  volunteen. 
who  had  been  allured  in  numbers  by  the  prospect  of  ricL 
plunder,  were  on  the  point  of  refusing  to  decree  to  the 
victor  of  Py  dna  the  honour  of  a  triumph — ^an  honour  which 
they  threw  away  on  every  one  who  had  subjugated  three 
Ligurian  villages. 

How  much  the  military  discipline  and  the  martial  spirit 

D«»y  of        ^^  ^^®  burgesses  sufTi^red  from  this  conversion  of 

™y««        ^''     '  into  a  traffic  in  plunder,  may  be  traced  is 

the  campaigns  against  Perseus ;  and  the  spread 

of  cowardice  was  manifested  in  a  way  almost  scandaloua 

during  the  insignificant    Istrian  war  (in  576). 

On  occasion  of  a  trifling  skirmish  magnified  by 

rumour  to  gigantic  dimensions,  the  land  army  and  the  naval 

force  of  the  Romans,  and  even  the  Italians  at  home,  took  to 
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flight,  and  Cato  found  it  necessary  to  address  a  speoiai 
reproof  to  his  countrymen  for  their  cowardice.     In  thii 
too  the  youth  of  quality  took  precedence.    Already  during 
the    Hannibalic   war  (545)  the  censors  found 
occasion  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  the  indo* 
I  lenoe  of  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  equestriaa 

ranks.    Towards  the  close  of  this  period  (5741) 
,  a  decree  of  the  people  prescribed  evidence  of  ten 

I  years'  service  as  a  qualification  for  holding  any  public  roa- 

gistracy,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  sons  of  the  nobility  to 
I  enter  l^e  army. 

,  But  perhaps  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  the  decline  of 

TiUe-hunt-     genuine  pride  and  genuine  honour  in  high  and 
ing*  low  alike  as  the  hunting  after  insignia  and  titles, 

which  appeared  under  different  forms  of  expression,  but 
with  substantial  identity  of  character,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes.  So  urgent  was  the  demand  for  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  that  there  was  difficulty  in  upholding  the  old  rule^ 
which  accorded  a  triumph  only  to  the  ordinary  supreme 
magistrate  who  augmented  the  power  of  the  state  in  open 
battle,  and  thus,  it  is  true,  not  unfi-equently  excluded  from 
that  honour  the  very  authors  of  the  most  important  suc- 
cesses. There  was  a  necessity  for  acquiescence,  while  those 
generals,  who  had  in  vain  solicited,  or  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining,  a  triumph  from  the  senate  or  the  burgesses,  marched 
in  triumph  on  their  own  account  at  least  to  the  Alban 
Mount  (first  in  528).  No  combat  with  a  Ligu* 
rian  or  Corsican  horde  was  too  insignificant  to 
be  made  a  pretext  for  demanding  a  triumph.  In  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  peaceful  triumphators,  such  aa 
were  the  consuls  of  573,  the  granting  of  a  tri* 
umph  was  made  to  depend  on  •  >  producing 
proof  of  a  pitched  battle  which  had  cost  the  uves  of  at  least 
5,000  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  proof  was  frequently  evaded 
by  false  bulletins— already  in  houses  of  quality  many  an 
enemy's  armour  might  be  seen  to  glitter,  which  had  by  no 
means  come  thither  from  the  field  of  battle.  While  for- 
merly the  commander-in-chief  of  the  one  year  had  been 
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proud  ia  that  which  fallowed  to  enter  the  stafT  of  his  sue 
oesfior,  the  fiict  that  the  consular  Cato  took  service  as  a 
military  tribune  under  Tiberius  Sempronius  Lon^ 
gus  (560)  and  Manius  Glabrio  (563 ;  p.  312), 
was  now  regarded  as  a  demonstration  against  the  new- 
fiishioued  arrogance.  Formerly  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mnnitj  once  for  all  had  sufficed  for  service  rendered  to  the 
state :  now  every  meritorious  act  seemed  to  demand  a  pei^ 
manent  distinction.  Already  Gaius  Duilius,  the  victor  of 
Mylae  (494),  had  gained  an  exceptional  per^ 
mission  that,  when  he  walked  in  the  evening 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  he  should  be  preceded  by 
a  torch-bearer  and  a  piper.  Statues  and  monuments,  very 
often  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  person  whom  they  pur- 
ported to  honour,  became  so  common,  that  it  was  ironically 
pronounced  a  distinction  to  have  none.  But  such  merely 
personal  honours  did  not  long  suffice.  A  custom  came  into 
vogue,  by  which  the  victor  and  his  descendants  derived  a 
permanent  surname  from  the  victories  they  had  won — a 
custom  mainly  established  by  the  victor  of  Zama  who  got 
himself  designated  as  the  hero  of  Africa,  his  brother  as  the 
hero  of  Asia,  and  his  cousin  as  the  hero  of  Spain.*  The 
example  set  by  the  higher  was  followed  by  the  humbler 
classes.  When  the  ruling  order  did  not  disdain  to  settle 
the  funeral  arrangements  for  diflferent  ranks  and  to  decree 
to  the  man  who  had  been  censor  a  purple  winding-sheet^  it 
could  not  complain  of  the  freedmen  for  desiring  that  their 
sons  at  any  rate  might  be  decorated  with  the  much  envied 
purple  border.  The  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  amuletrcase 
distinguished  not  only  the  bui*gess  and  the  burgess's  wife 
^m  the  foreigner  and  the  slave,  but  also  the  person  who 
free-bom  from  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  the  son  of 


*  P.  884.  The  first  oertaio  insUnoe  of  such  a  Buniamc  is  that  o< 
Matiiiu  Valerius  Mazimus,  codsuI  in  491,  who,  as  oonqueroi 
of  Messana,  assumed  the  name  Messalla  (p.  415) :  that  the 
consul  of  419  was,  in  a  similar  manner,  called  Cilenus,  is  ai 
errdf  The  surname  of  Maxiinus  in  the  Valerian  gt^nt  (i.  843 
Is  not  precisely  analogous  with  the  same  surname  in  the  Fabian  (i.  S98) 
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free«borD,  from  the  son  of  manumitted,  parents,  the  son  of 
the  knight  and  the  senator  from  the  common  buigess,  the 
descendant  of  a  curule  house  from  the  common  senatot 
(p.  874) — and  this  in  a  community  where  all  that  was  great 
and  good  was  the  work  of  ciyil  equality  ! 

The  dissension  in  the  community  was  reflected  in  tbt 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  Besting  on  the  support  of  tho 
&rroers,  the  patriots  raised  a  loud  cry  for  reform ;  resting 
on  the  support  of  the  mob  in  the  capital,  demagogism 
began  its  work.  Although  the  two  tendencies  do  not  admit 
of  being  wholly  separated  but  in  rarious  respects  go  hand 
in  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  apart. 

The  party  of  reform  emerges,  as  it  were,  personified  in 
The  party  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (520-605).  Cato,  the  last 
£t^r™*  statesman  of  note  belonging  to  that  earlier  sys- 
*■*"**••  tern  which  restricted  its  ideas  to  Italy  and  was 

averse  to  schemes  of  universal  empire,  was  for  that  reason 
accounted  in  after  times  the  model  of  a  genuine  Roman  of 
the  antique  stamp ;  he  may  with  greater  justice  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  middle 
class  to  the  new  Hellenico-cosmopolite  nobility.  Brought 
up  at  the  plough,  he  was  induct  to  enter  on  a  political 
career  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  one  of  the  few  nobles 
who  kept  aloof  from  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  Lucius  Vale* 
rius  Flacous.  That  upright  patrician  deemed  the  rough 
Sabine  farmer  the  proper  man  to  stem  the  current  of  the 
times ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  estimate.  Beneath 
the  aegis  of  Flaccus,  and  after  the  good  old  fashion  serving 
his  fellow-citizens  and  the  commonwealth  in  counsel  and 
action,  Cato  fought  his  way  up  to  the  consulate  and  a  tri* 
umph,  and  even  to  the  censorship.  Having  in  his  aevei^ 
teenth  year  entered  the  burgess«rmy,  he  had  passed  through 
the  whole  Hannibalic  war  from  the  battle  on  the  Trasimene 
lake  to  that  of  Zama ;  had  served  under  Marcellus  an</ 
Fabius,  under  Nero  and  Scipio ;  and  at  Tarentum  and  Sena, 
in  Africa,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedonia,  had  shown  equa* 
ability  as  a  soldier,  a  staflPofficer,  and  a  general.  He  was 
the  sunie  in  the  Furum,  as  in  the  battle-field.     His  prompt 
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and  intrepid  address,  his  rough  bat  pungent  rustic  wit,  hu 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  Roman  affairs,  his  incredible 
activit/  and  his  iron  frame,  first  brought  him  into  notice  in 
the  neighbouring  towns ;  and,  when  at  length  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  greater  arena  of  the  Forum  and  the 
senate-house  in  the  capital,  constituted  him  the  most  influen« 
tial  pleader  and  political  orator  of  his  time.  He  took  up 
the  key-note  first  struck  by  Manius  Curius,  his  ideal  among 
Roman  statesmen  (i.  894) :  throughout  his  long  life  he 
made  it  his  task  honestly,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  to 
assail  on  all  hands  the  prevailing  declension ;  and  even  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  he  battled  in  the  Forum  with  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times.  He  was  anything  but  comely — ^he  had 
green  eyes,  his  enemies  alleged,  and  red  hair — and  he  was 
not  a  great  man,  still  less  a  ^inseeiug  statesman.  Thorough- 
ly narrow  in  his  political  and  moral  views,  and  having  the 
ideal  of  the  good  old  times  always  before  his  eyes  and  <hi 
his  lips,  he  cherished  an  obstinate  contempt  for  everything 
new.  Deeming  himself  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  own  aus- 
tere life  to  manifest  an  unrelenting  severity  and  harshness 
towards  everything  and  everybody ;  upright  and  honoura- 
ble, but  without  a  glimpse  of  any  duty  beyond  the  sphere 
of  police  discipline  and  of  mercantile  integrity ;  an  enemy 
to  all  villany  and  vulgarity  as  well  as  to  all  genius  and 
refinement,  and  above  all  things  a  foe  to  those  who  were  his 
foes;  he  never  made  an  attempt  to  stop  evils  at  their 
source,  but  waged  war  throughout  life  against  mere  symp- 
toms, and  especially  against  persons.  The  ruling  lords,  no 
doubt,  looiced  down  with  a  lofty  disdain  on  the  ignoble 
barker,  and  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  they  were  &r 
superior ;  but  fashionable  corruption  in  and  out  of  the  sen* 
ate  secretly  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  old  censor  of 
morals  with  his  proud  republican  bearing,  of  the  scar-oov- 
ered  veteran  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  and  of  the  highly  \t> 
fluential  senator  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Roman  Arm- 
ors. He  publicly  laid  before  his  noble  colleagues,  one  after 
another,  his  list  of  their  sins;  certainly  without  being 
remarkably  particular  as  to  the  proofs,  and  certainly  also 
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viVCti  a  peculiar  relish  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  person 
ally  crossed  or  provoked  him.  With  equal  fearlessness  he 
reproved  and  publicly  scolded  the  burgesses  for  every  nevi 
injustice  and  every  fresh  disorder.  His  angry  attacks  pro> 
voked  numerous  enemies,  and  he  lived  in  declared  and  irr» 
ooncilable  hostility  with  the  most  powerf] il  aristocratic  cotei 
ries  of  the  time,  particularly  the  Scipios  and  Flaminini ;  he 
was  publicly  accused  forty-four  times.  But  the  farmers— 
and  it  is  a  significant  indication  how  powerfiil  still  in  the 
Roman  middle  class  was  the  spirit  which  had  enabled  them 
to  survive  the  day  of  Cannae— never  allowed  the  unsparing 
champion  of  reform  to  lack  the  support  of  their  votes. 
Indeed  when  in  570  Cato  and  his  like-minded 
patrician  colleague,  Lucius  Flaccus,  solicited  the 
censorship,  and  announced  beforehand  that  it  was  their 
intention  when  in  that  office  to  undertake  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation of  all  ranks  and  classes,  the  two  men  so  greatly' 
dreaded  were  elected  by  the  burgesses  notwithstanding  all 
the  exertions  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  submit,  while  the  great  purgation  actually  took  place  and 
erased  among  others  the  brother  of  Africanus  from  the  roll 
of  the  equites,  and  the  brother  of  the  deliverer  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  roll  of  the  senate. 

This  warfare  directed  against  individuals,  and  the  vari- 
Poiioe  ous  attempts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  age  by 

****"*•  means  of  justice  and  of  police,  however  deserv- 

mg  of  respect  might  be  the  sentiments  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, could  only  at  most  stem  the  current  of  corruption 
for  a  short  time ;  and,  while  it  is  remarkable  that  Cato  was 
enabled  in  spite  of  that  current  or  rather  by  means  of  it  to 
play  his  political  part,  it  is  equally  significant  that  he  wai 
as  little  successful  in  getting  rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  oppo« 
■Ite  party  as  they  were  in  getting  rid  of  him.  The  pro- 
oesses  of  count  and  reckoning  instituted  by  him  and  by 
those  who  shared  his  views  before  the  burgesses  uniformly 
remained,  at  least  in  the  cases  that  were  of  political  imports 
ance,  quite  as  ineffectual  as  the  counter-aocusations  directed 
against  him.     Nor  was  much  more  effect  produced  by  the 
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police-law9,  which  were  issued  at  this  period  in  iinusua] 
numbers,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  restriction  of  luxury 
and  :^he  introduction  of  a  frugal  and  orderly  housekeeping, 
and  some  of  which  have  still  to  be  noticed  in  our  view  ol 
the  national  economics. 

Far  more  practical  and  more  useful  were  the  attempts 
Asstgna.  made  to  counteract  the  spread  of  decay  by 
boiuofiaad.  indirect  means;  among  which,  beyond  doubt, 
the  assignations  of  new  fiirms  out  of  the  domain  land  occupy 
the  first  place.  These  assignations  were  made  in  great 
numbers  and  of  considerable  extent  in  the  period  between 
the  first  and  second  war  with  Carthage,  and  again  from  the 
close  of  the  latter  till  towards  the  end  of  this  epoch.  The 
most  important  of  them  were  the  distribution  of  the  Pioe- 
232.  nian  possessions    by  Gains  Flaminius    in  523 

(p.  101)  ;  the  foundation  of  eight  new  maritime  colonies  in 
194  560  (p.  226) ;  and  above  all  the  comprehensive 

colonization  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po  by  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  colonies  of  Placentia, 
Cremona  (p.  102),  Bononia  (p.  284),  and  Aquileia  (p.  283), 
and  of  the  burgess-colonies,  Potentia,  Pisaurum,  Mutina, 
sifl^  1  Parma,  and  Luna  (p.  284)  in  the  years  536  and 
iw-177. 1  565-5T7.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  valu- 
able foundations  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reforming  party. 
Cato  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions  demanded  such 
measures,  pointing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  devastation  of 
Italy  by  the  Hannibalic  war  and  the  alarming  decrease  of 
the  farms  and  of  the  free  Italian  population  generally,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  widely  extended  possessions  of  the 
nobles— occupied  along  with,  and  similarly  to,  property  of 
their  own — ^in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Samnium,  and  in  the 
Apulian  and  Bruttian  districts ;  and  although  the  rulers  of 
Rome  did  not  probably  comply  with  his  demands  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  might  and  should  have  complied  with 
them,  yet  they  did  not  remain  deaf  to  the  warning  voice  of 
80  judicious  a  man. 

Of  a  kindred  character  was  the  proposal,  which  Cato 
Befcnna  in      made  in  the  senate,  to  remedy  the  decline  of  th« 
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dred  new  equestrian  stalls  (p.  377).  The  cxche> 
quer  cannot  have  wanted  means  for  the  purpose ;  but  the 
proposal  appears  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  exclusive 
spirit  of  the  nobility  and  their  endeavour  to  expel  from  the 
bui^gesj  cavalry  those  who  were  troopers  merely  and  not 
knights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  emergencies  of  the 
war,  which  soon  induced  the  Roman  government  to  mt^e  an 
attemp  7— fortunately  unsuccessArl-i-to  recruit  their  armies 
after  the  Oriental  fashion  from  the  slave-market  (p.  165, 
199),  compelled  them  to  modify  the  qualifications  hitherto 
required  for  service  in  the  burgess  army,  vi2.,  a  minimum 
census  of  11,000  aeets  (£48),  and  free  birth.  Apart  fK>m 
the  &ct  that  they  took  up  for  service  in  the  fleet  the  persons 
of  free  birth  rated  between  4,000  anae^  (£17)  and  1,500 
08869  (£6)  and  all  the  freedmen,  the  minimum  census  for  the 
legionary  was  reduced  to  4,000  08868  (£17)  ;  and,  in  case  of 
need,  both  those  who  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  fleet  and 
the  free-bom  rated  between  1,500  a8U8  (£6)  and  375  ii<«f« 
(£1  10<.)  were  enrolled  in  the  burgees  infantry.  These 
innovations,  which  belong  probably  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  beginning  of  the  present  epoch,  doubtless  did  not 
originate  in  party  efforts  any  more  than  did  the  Servian 
military  reform ;  but  they  gave  a  material  impulse  to  the 
democratic  party,  in  so  far  as  those  who  bore  civic  burdens 
necessarily  claimed  and  eventually  obtained  equalization  of 
civic  rights.  The  poor  and  the  freedmen  began  to  be  of 
some  importance  in  the  commonwealth  from  the  time  when 
they  served  it ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause  arose  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  changes  of  this  epoch— the 
remodelling  of  the  comitia  tenturiata^  whidi  most  probably 

took  place  in  the  same  year  m  which  the  war 

concerning  Sicily  terminated  (513). 
According  to  the  order  of  voting  hitherto  followed  in 
j^f^^^^  ^       the  centuriate  comitia,  the  wealthy  had  the  pre- 
geo«D.         ponderan'^e,  although  the  freeholders  were  no 

longer-^as  down  to  the  reform  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius (i.  897)  they  had  been — the  sole  voters.    The  equitet, 
Vol.  it.— 18* 
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or  in  other  words  the  patricio-plebeian  nobility,  voted  first 
then  those  of  the  highest  rating,  or  in  other  words  thos€ 
who  had  exhibited  to  the  censor  an  estate  of  at  least 
100,000  asses  (£420)  ;  *  and  these  two  divisions,  when  they 
concurred,  had  decided  every  vote.  The  suffrage  of  those 
assessed  under  the  four  following  classes  had  been  of  doubt- 
&1  weight ;  that  of  those  whose  valuation  remained  below 
the  ftandard  of  the  lowest  class,  11,000  asses  (£43),  had 
been  virtaally  illusory,  and  the  freedmen  had  with  few 
exceptions  been  totally  destitute  of  the  suffrage.  According 
to  the  new  arrangement  the  right  of  priority  in  voting  was 
withdrawn  from  the  equites,  although  they  retained  their 
separate  divisions,  and  it  was  transferred  to  a  voting  divis- 
ion chosen  from  the  first  class  by  lot ;  the  freedman  was 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  free-born ;  and  lastly 

^  As  to  the  original  rates  of  the  Roman  oensos  it  is  difBculi  to  lay 
down  anything  definite.  Afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  100,000  omus 
was  regarded  as  the  minimnm  census  of  the  first  class;  to  which  the 
oensna  of  the  other  foar  classes  stood  in  the  (at  least  approximate)  ratio 
of  \^  },  4f  i-  S^^  these  rates  are  understood  already  by  Polybios,  as 
by  all  later  authors,  to  refer  to  the  light  a«  (A>  of  the  dmaariM»\  and 
apparently  this  view  must  be  adhered  to,  although  in  reference  to  the 
Yooonian  law  the  same  sums  are  reckoned  as  heavy  oases  {\  of  the  d^ 
nanus :  Guehiekte  da  Rom,  Munswaena,  p.  302).  But  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  first  in  442  expressed  the  census-rates  in  money 
instead  of  in  land  (i.  897),  cannot  in  this  have  made  use  of 
the  light  <M,  which  only  oame  into  existence  in  486  (i.  614), 
Either  therefore  he  expressed  the  same  amounts  in  heavy 
a$»§s,  and  these  were  at  the  reduction  of  the  coinage  converted  into 
light ;  or  he  proposed  the  later  figures,  and  these  remained  the  same 
notwithstandiDg  the  reduction  of  the  coinage,  which  in  this  case  would 
have  involved  a  lowering  of  the  class-rates  by  more  than  the  halt 
Grave  doubts  may  be  raised  in  opposition  to  either  hypothesis;  but  the 
former  appears  the  more  credible,  for  so  exorbitant  an  advance  in  demo- 
cratic devopment  is  neither  probable  at  the  end  of  the  fifkh  oentury 
Bijr  as  an  ic^dental  consequence  of  a  mere  administrative  measure,  and 
besides  it  would  hardly  have  disappeared  wholly  from  tradition. 
100,000  light  asseSy  or  40,000  sesterces,  may,  moreover,  be  reaaonabl| 
ref^rded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  original  Roman  full  hide  of  porhapf 
to  itiffsra  (i.  140) ;  so  that  according  to  this  view  the  rates  of  the  ceo 
Mf  SB  a  YThole  have  changed  merely  in  expression,  and  not  in  valna- 
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the  same  number  of  votes  was  conceded  to  each  of  the  five 
classes,*  so  that,  even  if  the  burgesses  were  at  one,  it  was 
only  by  the  voting  of  the  third  class  that  the  majority  was 
decided.  This  reform  of  the  centuries  was  the  first  import 
i  ant  constitutional  change  which  the  new  opposition  won  f]x>m 

the  nobility,  the  first  victory  of  democracy  proper.  It 
thereby  obtained  on  the  one  hand  the  abolition^ of  the  prior- 
ity of  voting  vested  in  the  nobility,  and  on  the  other  hand 
equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of  election.  The  import- 
ance of  that  aristocratic  right  of  prior  voting  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly,  especially  at  an  epoch  in  which  prac- 
tically the  influence  of  the  nobility  on  the  burgesses  at  large 
was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Even  the  patrician  order 
proper  were  still  at  this  epoch  powerful  enough  to  fill  the 
second  consulship  and  the  second  censorship,  which  stood 
open  in  law  alike  to  patricians  and  plebeians,  solely  with 
men  of  their  own  body,  the  former  up  to  the  close  of  this 
171  period  (till  582),  the  latter  even  for  a  generation 

^'^  longer  (till  623) ;  and  in  fact,  at  the  most  peril- 

ous moment  which  the  Roman  republic  ever  experienced — 
in  the  crisis  after  the  battle  of  Cannae— they  cancelled  the 
duly  and  legally  conducted  election  of  the  officer  who  was 
in  all  respects  the  ablest — the  plebeian  Marcel lus — to  the 

*  The  a(]yu8tinent  of  the  five  dam-rates  at  100,000,  76,000,  60,000. 
25,000,  11,000  Mtef  (£420,  £816,  £210,  £106,  £48),  in  oombinaUoD 
with  the  hypothesis  that  each  claas  ^to  an  equal  Dumber  of  rotes,  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  whole  number  of  those  rated  in  a  higher 
class,  espedaUy  the  first,  exceeded  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  Tote 
in  the  next  following  class.  But  this  sospiclon,  in  itself  not  without 
ground,  carries  no  great  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  censors.  In  fixing  the 
limits  of  thti  voUng  divisions,  acted  with  an  arbitrariness  which  appears 
lo  our  Tiews  astonishirjr '  it  may  be  ooniectared  that,  when  this  case 
ooenrred,  they  added  those  oi  <owen  valuatiou  m  the  hig Jer  class  to 
Ihe  foli  «f  the  folio  irJg,  till  the  number  of  persons  was  at  least  equal, 
and  probably  this  is  the  reason  why  the  census  of  the  first  dass  is  stated 
sometimes  at  100,000,  sometimes  at  110,000  and  126,000  esMf.  The 
tendency  of  the  measure  doubtless  was  to  grant  to  those  entitled  ts 
vote  at  all,  mote  especially  the  first  three  dasses,  a  suflknffe  eiHia)!  in 
kind. 
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consulship  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  patrician  Paulius. 
solely  on  account  of  his  plebeian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
It  is  a  significant  tolcen  of  the  nature  even  of  this  reform 
that  the  right  of  precedence  in  voting  was  withdrawn  from 
the  nobility  alone,  not  from  those  of  the  highest  rating ; 
the  right  withdrawn  from  the  equestrian  centuries  passed 
not  to  a  division  chosen  incidentally  by  lot  from  the  whole 
burgesses^  but  exclusively  to  the  first  class.  Still  niore 
trenchant  in  theory  at  least  was  the  equalization  of  the 
suf&age  for  the  rioh  and  for  the  poor,  for  the  free-born  and 
the  freedmen,  who  were  assessable,  so  that,  instead  of  the 
hal(  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  those  of  the  highest  rating.  But 
one  of  the  most  important,  perhaps  practically  the  most 
important,  of  these  innovations — ^the  equalizing  of  the 
freedmen  with  the  free-born — was  set  aside  again  twenty 
years  later  (534)  by  one  of  the  most  notable 
men  of  the  reform  party  itself,  the  censor  Graiua 
Flaminius,  and  the  freedmen  were  removed  from  the  cen- 
turies— a  measure  which  the  censor  Tiberius  Sempi*oniuB 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  two  authors  of  the  Roman  revo- 
lution,  fifty  years  afterwards  (585)  renewed  and 
enforced  against  the  freedmen  who  were  always 
intruding  afresh.  The  abiding  fruit  therefore  of  the  reform 
of  the  centuries,  apart  from  the  enactment  directed  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  the  political 
abolition  of  the  distinction  as  to  estate  among  the  burgesses 
whose  valuation  exceeded  the  lowest  rating— oquality  in 
point  of  suffrage  for  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  alL ' 
Substantially  in  this  way  all  freeholder  burgesses  of  free 
birth  had  long  enjoyed  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  comiHa 
trUnttat  while  the  votes  of  the  non-freeholders  and  freedmen 
had  there  been  rendered  almost  practically  worthless  by 
being  crowded  into  four  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  The  gene- 
ral result  accordingly  was  the  remodelling  of  the  comitin 
centuriata  according  to  the  principle  already  recognized  in 
the  eomitia  tributa  ;  a  change  which  recommended  itself  by 
the  ciroumstfluce,  that  elections,  proposals  of  laws,  criminal 
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charges,  iind  generally  all  affairs  requiring  the  cooperntior 
of  the  burgesses,  came  to  be  uniformly  brought  before  the 
comitia  tributa,  and  the  more  unwieldy  centuries  were  sel- 
dom convoked  except  when  it  was  constitutionally  necessary 
to  do  so  for  electing  the  censors,  consuls,  and  praetors,  oi 
for  decreeing  an  aggressive  war.  It  thus  appears  that  this 
reform  did  not  introduce  a  new  principle  into  the  oonstitu 
tion,  but  only  brought  into  general  application  the  principle 
that  had  long  regulated  the  working  of  the  practically  mora 
frequent  and  more  important  form  of  the  burgess  assem- 
blies. Its  democratic,  but  by  no  means  demagogic,  ten> 
iency  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  circumstance  that^the 
proper  supports  of  every  really  revolutionary  party — the 
'  proletariate  and  the  freed  men — still  continued  as  before  to 
l^old  an  inferior  position  in  the  centuries  as  well  as  in  the 
tribes.  For  that  reason  the  practical  significance  of  this 
alteration  in  the  order  of  voting  regulating  the  popular 
assemblies  must  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  The  new  law 
of  election  doubtless  completed  in  theory  civil  equality,  but 
did  not  prevent,  and  perhaps  did  not  even  materially  im- 
pede, the  contemporary  formation  of  a  new  politically 
privileged  order.  It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfection  of  tradition,  defective  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
that  we  are  nowhere  able  to  point  to  a  practical  influence 
exercised  by  this  much-discussed  reform  on  the  course  of 
political  affairs.  An  intimate  connection,  we  may  add, 
subsisted  between  this  reform  which  equalized  the  sufTiragos 
of  the  burgesses  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  already- 
mentioned  abolition  of  the  Roman  burgess-communities 
sine  auffragio  which  were  gradually  merged  in  the  com- 
munity of  full  burgesses.  The  levelling  spirit  of  the  party 
of  progress  suggested  the  abolition  of  distinctions  within 
the  burgess-body,  while  the  chasm  between  burgesses  and 
non^bui^esses  was  at  the  same  time  deepened  and  widened. 
Reviewing  what  the  reform  party  of  this  age  aimed  at 
atid  obtained,  we  find  that  it  undoubtedly  ex 
tt^egorti       erted  itself  with  patriotism  and  energy  to  check 


^'■**       and  to  a  cert&'n  extent  succeeded  in  checking 
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the  spread  of  decay — more  especially  the  falllDg  off  of  the 
farmer  class  and  the  relaxation  of  the  old  strict  and  fruga} 
habits — 83  well  as  the  preponderating  political  influence  of 
the  new  nobility.  But  we  fail  to  discover  any  higher  politi 
cal  aim.  The  discontent  of  the  multitude  and  the  mora) 
indignation  of  the  better  classes  found  doubtless  in  thij 
opposition  their  appropriate  and  po^ferful  expression ;  but 
wo  do  not  find  either  a  clear  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
evily  or  any  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  of  remedying 
it.  A  certain  want  of  purpose  pervaded  all  these  efforta 
otherwise  so  deserving  of  respect^  and  the  purely  defensive 
attitude  of  the  defenders  foreboded  little  good  in  the  issue. 
Whether  the  disease  could  be  remedied  at  all  by  human 
skill,  remains  fairly  open  to  question ;  the  Roman  reform- 
ers of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  good  citizens  rather 
than  good  statesmen,  and  to  have  conducted  the  great  strug- 
gle between  the  old  civism  and  the  new  cosmopolitanism  od 
their  part  in  a  somewhat  inadequate  and  narrow  spirit. 

But,  as  this  period  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  rabble  by  the 
X)eBiago0-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  burgesses,  so  it  witnessed  also  the 
^^^  emergence  of  a  demagogism  that  flattered  the 

populace  alongside  of  the  respectable  and  useful  party  of 
opposition.  Cato  was  already  acquainted  with  men  who 
made  a  trade  of  demagogism ;  who  had  a  morbid  propensity 
for  speechifying,  as  others  had  for  drinking  or  for  sleeping ; 
who  hired  listeners,  if  they  could  find  no  willing  audience 
otherwise ;  and  whom  people  heard  as  they  heard  the  mar* 
ket-crier,  without  attending  to  their  words  or,  when  needing 
help,  entrusting  themselves  to  their  care.  In  his  caustic 
fashion  the  old  man  describes  these  fops  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  talkers  of  the  agora^  dealing  in  jests 
and  witticisms,  singing  and  dancing,  ready  for  anything; 
such  an  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
exhibit  himself  as  harlequin  in  a  procession  and  to  bandy 
talk  with  the  public— he  would  sell  his  talk  or  his  silence 
for  a  bit  of  bread.  In  truth  these  demagogues  were  the 
worst  enemies  of  reform.  While  the  reformers  insisted 
above  all  things  and  in  every  direction  on  moral  amend 
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ment,  demagogism  preferred  to  insist  on  the  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  extension  of  thosi 
of  the  burgesses. 

Under  the  former  head  the  most  important  innovatior 
Aboutionof  ^^  ^^  practical  abolition  of  the  dictatorship. 
tt|dioutor^  The  crisis  occasioned  by  Quintus  Fabius  and  hie 
^**  popular  opponents  in  537   (p.   152)  gave  the 

death-blow  to  this  all-along  unpopular  institution.  Although 
the  government  once  afterwards^  in  538,  under 
the  immediate  impression  produced  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  nominated  a  dictator  invested  with  active 
command,  it  could  not  again  venture  to  do  so  in  more, 
peaceful  times.  -  On  several  occasions  subsequently  (the  [ 
last  in  552),  sometimes  after  a  previous  indica-  \ 
tion  by  the  burgesses  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, a  dictator  was  appointed  for  urban  business ;  but  the 
office,  without  being  formally  abolished,  fell  practically  into 
desuetude.  Through  its  abeyance  the  Roman  constitutional 
system,  so  artificially  constructed,  lost  a  corrective  which 
was  very  desirable  with  reference  to  its  peculiar  feature  of 
collegiate  magistrates  (i.  331) ;  and  the  government,  which 
was  vested  with  the  sole  power  of  creating  a  dictatorship 
or  in  other  words  of  suspending  the  consuls,  and  ordinarily 
designated  also  the  person  who  was  to  be  nominated  as  die-  . 
tator,  lost  one  of  its  most  important  instruments^  Its  place 
was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  power — which 
the  senate  thenceforward  claimed— of  conferring  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  particularly  on  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  revolt  or  war,  a  quasi-dictatorial  power  on  the  supreme 
magistrates  for  the  time  being,  by  instructing  them  '^to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  at  their 
discretion,"  and  thus  creating  a  state  of  things  similar  to 
the  modem  martial  law. 

Along  with  this  change  the  formal  powers  of  the  people 
Beutionof  in  the  nomination  of  magistrates  as  well  as  in 
|^^|^7  questions  of  government,  administration,  and 
Baiiifcy.  finance,  recei^•ed  a  hazardous  extension.    Th€ 

priesthoods — ^particularly  those  politically  most  important 
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the  colleges  of  men  of  lore — ^according  to  ancient  oustois 
filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks,  and  nominated  also 
their  own  presidents,  where  these  corporations  had  presi* 
dents  at  all ;  and  in  fact,  for  such  institutions  destined  to 
transmit  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  only  form  of  election  in  keeping  with  their 
spirit  was  oooptation.  It  was  therefore — ^although  not  of 
great  political  importance — an  indication  of  the  incipient 
disorganization  of  the  republican  arrangements,  that  at  this 
time  (before  542),  while  election  into  the  col- 
leges themselves  was  left  on  its  former  footing, 
the  designation  of  the  presidents — the  euriorus  and  pon 
tificet — from  the  ranks  of  those  corporations  was  transferreo 
from  the  colleges  to  the  community.  In  this  case,  how 
ever,  with  a  pious  regard  for  forms  that  is  genuinely  Roman, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  error,  only  a  minority  of  the  tribes, 
and  therefore  not  the  ^  people,''  completed  the  act  of  eleo* 
tion. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  growing  interference  of 
intorfercnoe  the  burgesses  in  questions  as  to  persons  and 
mMityS*'  things  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  military  ad- 
SSiSl^*  ministration  and  external  policy.  To  this  head 
<*0B-  belong  the  transference  of  the  nomination  of  the 

ordinary  stafl^fficers  from  the  general  to  the  burgesses, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  382) ;  the  elections 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  as  commanders  in  chief 
against  Hannibal  (p.  145,  154) ;  the  unconstitutional  and 
irrational  decree  of  the  people  in  537,  which 
divided  the  supreme  command  between  the  un- 
popular generalissimo  and  his  popular  lieutenant  who  op* 
posed  him  in  the  camp  as  well  as  at  home  (p.  152) ;  the 
tribunician  complaint  laid  before  the  burgesses,  charging  an 
officer  like  Marcel!  us  with  injudicious  and  di» 
honest  management  of  the  war  (545),  which 
even  compelled  him  to  come  from  the  camp  and  to  demoiv 
Btrate  his  military  capacity  before  the  public  of  the  capital ; 
the  still  more  scandalous  attempts  to  refuse  to  the  victor  of 
Pydna  his  triumph  bv  a  decree  of  the  burgesses  (p.  410) ; 
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the  investiture— suggested,  it  is  true,  by  the  senate— of  a 

private  man  with  extraordiiary  consular  author 

ity  (544 ;   p.  189) ;   the  dangerous  threat  of 

Scipio  that,  if  the  senate  should  refuse  him  the  chief  com' 

mand  in  Africa,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the  bur^ 

gesses  (549 ;  p.  215) ;   the  attempt  of  a  man 

half  crazy  with  ambition  to  extort  from  the  bur^ 

gesses,  against  the  will  of  the  government,  a  declaration  of 

war  in  every  respect  unwarranted  against  the 

Rhodians  (587 ;  p.  863) ;  and  the  new  constitu- 

tional  axiom,  that  every  state  treaty  acquired  validity  only 

through  the  ratification  of  the  people. 

This  joint  action  of  the  burgesses  in  governing  and  in 
interfei«noe  commanding  was  fraught  in  a  high  degree  with 
mimUywSSi  P^ril.  But  still  more  dangerous  was  their  inter- 
the  finanoea  ferencc  with  the  finances  of  the  state ;  not  only 
because  any  attack  on  the  oldest  and  most  important  right 
of  the  government — the  exclusive  administration  of  the 
public  property — struck  at  the  root  of  the  power  of  the 
senate,  but  because  the  placing  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  this  nature — the  distribution  of  the  public  domains 
— ^in  the  hands  of  the  public  assemblies  of  the  burgesses 
necessarily  dug  the  grave  of  the  republic.  To  allow  the 
public  assembly  to  decree  the  transference  of  public  prop- 
erty without  limit  to  its  own  pocket  was  not  only  wrong, 
but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  it  demoralized  the  best- 
disposed  citizens,  and  gave  to  the  proposer  a  power  incom- 
patible with  a  free  commonwealth.  Salutary  as  was  the 
distribution  of  the  public  land,  and  doubly  blameable  aa 
was  the  senate  accordingly  for  omitting  to  cut  off  this  most 
dangerous  of  all  weapons  of  agitation  by  voluntarily  dis- 
tributing the  occupied  lands,  yet  Gains  Flaminius,  when  he 
came  to  the  burgesses  in  522  with  the  proposal 
to  distribute  the  domains  of  Picenum,  undoubt* 
edly  injured  the  commonwealth  more  by  the  means  than  he 
benefited  it  by  the  end.  Gassius  had  doubtless  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  earlier  proposed  the  same  thing  (i.  863) ; 
but  the  two  measures,  closely  as  they  coincided  in  the 
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letter,  were  yet  wholly  different,  inasmuch  as  Cassius  sub 
mitted  a  matter  affectiDg  the  community  to  that  commimity 
while  still  in  its  vigour  and  conducting  its  own  government 
whereas  Flaminius  submitted  a  public  question  to  the  popu' 
lar  assembly  of  a  great  state. 

Not  the  party  of  the  government  only^  but  the  party  of 
HoUftjof  reform  also,  very  properly  regarded  Uie  mill 
the  oomitift.  XjBay^  executive,  and  financial  government  as  the 
legitimate  domain  of  the  senate,  and  carefully  abstained 
from  making  full  use  of,  to  say  nothing  of  augmenting,  the 
formal  power  vested  in  popular  assemblies  that  were  in- 
wardly doomed  to  inevitable  dissolution.  Never  even  in 
the  most  limited  monarchy  was  a  part  so  completely  null 
assigned  to  the  monarch  as  was  allotted  to  the  sovereign 
Roman  people :  this  was  no  doubt  in  more  than  one  respect 
to  be  regretted,  but  it  was,  owing  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  comitial  machinery,  even  in  the  view  of  the  friends  of 
reform  a  matter  of  necessity.  For  this  reason  Cato  and 
those  who  shared  his  views  never  submitted  to  the  bur- 
gesses a  question,  which  interfered  with  the  government 
strictly  so  called ;  and  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
decree  of  the  people  extorted  from  the  senate  the  political 
or  financial  measures  which  they  wished,  such  as  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Carthage  and  the  assignations  of  land. 
The  government  of  the  senate  might  be  bad ;  the  popular 
assemblies  could  not  govern  at  all.  Not  that  an  evil-dis- 
posed majority  predominated  in  them ;  on  the  contrary  the 
counsel  of  a  man  of  standing,  the  loud  call  of  honour,  and 
the  louder  call  of  necessity  were  still,  as  a  rule,  listened  to 
in  the  oomitia,  and  averted  the  most  injurious  and  disgrace^ 
ful  results.  The  burgesses,  before  whom  Marcellus  pleaded 
his  cause,  ignominiously  dismissed  his  accuser,  and  elected 
the  accused  as  consul  for  the  following  year :  they  suffered 
themselves  also  to  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  the  war 
against  Philip,  terminated  the  war  against  Perseus  by  the 
election  of  PauUus,  and  accorded  to  the  latter  his  well- 
deserved  triumph.  But  in  order  to  such  elections  and  puct 
deriees  there  was  needed  some  special  stimulus ;  in  general 
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the  mass  having  no  will  of  its  own  followed  the  first  \xa 
pulse,  and  folly  or  accident  dictated  the  decision. 

In  the  state,  as  in  every  organism,  an  organ  which  no 
longer  discharges  its  functions  is  injurious.  The 
Hon  of  goT-  nullity  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  people 
"^''^  involved  no  small  danger.     Any  minority  in  the 

senate  might  constitutionally  appeal  against  the  majority  to 
the  comitia.  To  every  individual  who  possessed  the  easy 
art  of  addressing  untutored  ears  or  of  merely  throwing 
away  money  a  path  was  opened  up  for  his  acquiring  a  posi- 
tion or  procuring  a  decree  in  his  favour,  to  which  the  magis- 
trates and  the  government  were  formally  bound  to  do  hom« 
age.  Hence  sprang  those  citizen-generals,  accustomed  to 
sketch  plans  of  battle  on  the  tables  of  taverns  and  to  look 
down  on  the  regular  service  with  compassion  by  virtue  of 
their  inborn  genius  for  strategy ;  hence  those  staffofficers, 
who  owed  their  command  to  the  canvassing  intrigues  of  the 
capital  and,  whenever  matters  looked  serious,  had  at  once 
to  get  leave  of  absence  en  masse  ;  and  hence  the  battles  of 
the  Trasimene  lake  and  of  Cannae,  and  the  disgraceful  man- 
agement of  the  war  with  Perseus.  At  every  step  the  gov- 
ernment was  thwarted  and  led  astray  by  those  unaccount- 
able decrees  of  the  burgesses,  and  as  was  to  be  expected, 
most  of  all  in  the  very  cases  where  it  was  most  in  the  righu 

But  the  weakening  of  the  government  and  the  weaken* 
ing  of  the  community  itself  were  among  the  lesser  dangers 
that  sprang  from  this  demagogism.  Still  more  directly  the 
factious  violence  of  individual  ambition  pushed  itself  for- 
ward under  the  aegis  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
burgesses.  That  which  formally  issued  forth  as  the  will  of 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  was  in  reality  very  oflen 
the  mere  personal  pleasure  of  the  mover ;  and  what  was  to 
be  the  fate  of  a  commonwealth  in  which  war  and  peace,  the 
nomination  and  deposition  of  the  general  and  his  officers, 
the  public  chest  and  the  public  property,  were  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  its  accidental  leaders  1 
The  thunder-storm  had  not  yet  burst ;  but  the  clouds  were 
gathering  in  denser  masses,  and  occasional  peals  of  thundo; 
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were  already  rolling  through  the  sultry  air.  It  was  a  cir 
cumstanoe,  more  :)very  fraught  with  double  danger,  that  the 
tendencies  which  were  apparently  most  opposite  met  to- 
gether at  their  extremes  both  as  regarded  ends  and  as  r& 
garded  means.  Family  policy  and  demagogism  carried  ca 
a  similar  and  equally  dangerous  rivalry  in  patronizing  and 
worshipping  the  rabble.  Gains  Flaminius  was  regarded  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  following  generation  as  the  initiator 
of  that  course  from  which  proceeded  the  reforms  of  the 
Gracchi  and — we  may  add — ^the  democratico-monarchical 
revolution  that  ensued.  But  Publius  Sdpio  also,  although 
setting  the  fashion  to  the  nobility  in  arrogance,  title-hunting, 
and  client*making,  sought  support  for  his  personal  and 
almost  dynastic  policy  of  opposition  to  the  senate  in  the 
multitude,  which  he  not  only  charmed  by  the  dazzling  effect 
of  his  personal  qualities,  but  also  bribed  by  his  larg&sses 
of  grain ;  in  the  legions,  whose  favour  he  courted  by  all 
means  whether  right  or  wrong ;  and  above  all  in  the  body 
of  clients,  high  and  low,  that  personally  adhered  to  him. 
Only  the  dreamy  mysticism,  on  which  the  charm  as  well  as 
the  weaicness  of  that  remarkable  man  so  largely  depended, 
never  suffered  him  to  awake  at  all  or  allowed  him  to  awake 
but  imperfectly  out  of  the  belief  that  he  was  nothing,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  nothing,  but  the  first  burgess  of  Rome. 
To  assert  the  possibility  of  a  reform  would  be  as  rash 
as  to  deny  it :  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  thorough  amend- 
ment  of  the  state  in  all  its  departments  was  urgently  re» 
quired,  and  that  in  no  quarter  was  any  serious  attempt  made 
to  accomplish  it.  Various  alterations  in  details,  no  doubt^ 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  senate  as  well  as  on  the  pari 
of  the  popular  opposition.  The  majorities  in  each  wer0 
still  well  disposed,  and  still  frequently,  notwithstanding  the 
chasm  that  separated  the  parties,  united  in  a  common  en 
deavour  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  worst  evils.  But 
while  they  did  not  stop  the  evil  at  its  source,  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  the  better  disposed  listened  with  anxiety  to 
the  dull  murmur  of  the  swelling  flood  and  worked  at  dikes 
and  dams.     Contenting  themselves   with  palliatives,  and 
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failing  to  apply  even  thefte— especially  such  as  were  tha 
most  importanti  the  improvement  of  justice,  for  inst&noe, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  domains — in  proper  season  and 
due  measure,  they  helped  to  prepare  evil  days  for  their  pofr 
terity.  By  neglecting  to  break  up  the  field  at  the  propei 
time,  they  propagated  weeds  even  when  they  had  no  desire 
to  do  so.  To  the  later  generations  who  survived  the  storms 
of  revolution  the  period  ail;er  the  Hannibalic  war  appeared 
the  golden  age  of  Rome,  and  Cato  seemed  the  model  of  the 
Roman  statesman.  It  was  in  reality  the  calm  before  the 
storm  and  the  epoch  of  political  mediocrities,  an  age  like 
that  of  the  government  of  Walpole  in  England ;  and  no 
Chatham  was  found  in  Rome  to  infuse  fresh  energy  into  the 
stagnant  life  of  the  nation.  Wherever  we  cast  our  eyes, 
chinks  and  rents  are  yawning  in  the  old  building ;  we  sae 
workmen  busy  sometimes  in  filling  them  up,  sometimes  in 
enlarging  them ;  but  we  nowhere  perceive  any  trace  of 
preparations  for  thoroughly  rebuilding  or  renewing  it,  and 
the  question  is  no  longer  whether,  but  simply  when,  the 
structure  will  fall.  During  no  epoch  did  the  Roman  con- 
stitution remain  formally  so  stable  as  in  the  period  from 
the  Sicilian  to  the  third  Macedonian  war  and  for  a  genera- 
tion beyond  it ;  but  the  stability  of  the  constitution  was 
here,  as  every  where,  not  a  sign  of  the  health  of  the  state, 
but  a  token  of  incipient  sickness  and  the  harbinger  of  rev» 
lutkn. 


CHAPTER  Xa 

TBS   UAHAOEMSNT  OF   LAVD  AND   OF    QAPITAL. 

It  b  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  that  we  first  find 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  times  exhibiting 
Monomiot.  |jj  gome  measure  the  mutual  connection  of  events ; 
and  it  is  in  that  century  also  that  the  economic  condition 
of  Rome  emerges  into  view  more  clearly  and  distinctly. 
It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  wholesale  system,  as  regards 
both  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  management  of  capital, 
became  first  established  under  the  form,  and  on  the  scale, 
which  afterwards  prevailed ;  although  we  cannot  exactly 
discriminate  how  much  of  that  system  is  traceable  to  earlier 
precedent,  how  much  to  an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  speculation  among  peoples  that  were  earlier 
civilized,  especially  the  Phoenicians,  and  how  much  to  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the 
nation.  A  summary  outline  of  these  economic  relations 
will  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  into 
nal  history  of  Rome. 

Roman  husbandry  *  applied  itself  either  to  the  &rming 

*  In  order  to  gain  a  trae  idea  of  ancient  Italy,  it  is  necessary  for  ui 
to  bear  in  mind  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produced  there  by 
modem  cultivation.  Of  the  cerealia,  rye  was  not  coltivated  in  antiquity; 
and  the  Romans  of  the  empire  were  astonished  to  find  that  oats,  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted  as  a  weed,  was  used  by  the  Germani 
for  making  porridge.  Rice  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  end  of 
the  fiiXeeuth,  and  maize  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenthf  century. 
Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  brought  from  America ;  artichokes  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  cardoon  which  was  known  to 
the  Homans,  although  the  peculiar  character  superinduced  by  cuitiviw 
tion  appears  of  more  recent  origin.  The  almond,  again,  or  **  Greek 
nut,"  the  peach,  or  "Persian  nut/*  and  also  the  "soft  nut**  (nuar  mcl 
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of  estates,  to  the  occupation  of  pasture  lands,  or  to  the 

tillage  of  petty  holdings.     A  very  distinct  view  of  the  first 

of  these  is  presented  to  us  in  the  description  given  by  Cato. 

The  Roman  estates  were,  considered  as  larger  holdings, 

uniformly  of  limited   extent.     That  described 

by  Cato  had  an  area  of  240  iugera  ;  a  very  com- 


mon  measure  was  the  so-called  centuria  of  20C 
iugera.  Where  the  laborious  culture  of  the  vine  was  pur- 
sued, the  unit  of  husbandry  was  made  still  less ;  Cato  as- 
sumes in  that  case  an  area  of  100  iugera.  Any  one  who 
wished  to  invest  more  capital  in  farming  did  not  enlarge  his 
estate,  but  acquired  several  estates ;  accordingly  the  quan* 
tity  of  500  iugera  (i.  382),  fixed  as  the  maximum  which  it 
was  allowable  to  occupy,  has  been  conceived  to  represent 
the  contents  of  two  or  three  estates. 

Heritable  leases  were  not  recognized  in  law,  and  leases 
for  life  occurred  as  a  substitute  only  in  the  case  of  communal 
land*     Leases  for  shorter  periods,  granted  either  for  a  fixed 

ZiMca),  although  originallj  foreiga  to  Italy,  are  met  with  there  at  least 
160  years  before  Christ.  The  date-palm,  introduced  into  Italy  from 
Greece  as  mto  Greece  from  the  East,  and  forroiog  a  living  attestation 
of  the  primitive  commercial-religious  iuterconrse  between  the  West  and 
the  East,  was  already  cultivated  in  Italy  300  years  before  Christ  (Liv.  z. 
i1 ;  Pallad.  v.  6,  2 ;  xi.  12,  1)  not  for  its  fruit  (PUn.  H,  M  xiih  4,  26), 
but,  just  as  in  the  present  day,  as  a  handsome  plant,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  leaves  which  were  used  ut  public  festivals.  The  cherry,  or  fruit 
of  Census  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  later  in  being  introduced,  and  only 
began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  although  the  wild 
cherry  is  indigenous  there;  still  later,  perhaps,  came  the  apricot,  or 
**  Armenian  plum.**  The  citron-tree  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy  till  the 
later  ages  of  the  empire ;  the  orange  was  only  introduced  by  tlie  Moon 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  and  the  aloe  {Agave  Americana)  from 
America  only  in  the  sixteenth,  century.  Cotton  was  first  cultivated  in 
Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  buffklo  also  and  the  silkworm  belong  only 
to  modern,  not  to  ancient  Italy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  products  which  Italy  had  not  originally  are  for 
the  most  part  those  very  products  which  seem  to  us  truly  *'  Italian ;  *' 
and  if  modem  Germany,  as  compared  with  the  Germany  visited  by 
CSaesar,  may  be  culled  a  aoutiem  land,  Italy  has  since  in  no  lees  demrer 
sequbed  a  more  *'  southern  '*  aspect. 
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sum  of  money  or  on  condition  that  the  lessee 

MUTlllfW 

nientof  fth«  should  bear  all  the  costs  of  tillage  anj  should 
receive  in  return  a  share,  ordinarily  one  half,  of 
the  produce,*  were  not  unknown,  but  they  were  exceptional 
and  a  makeshift ;  so  that  no  distinct  class  of  tenant-farmers 
grew  up  in  Italy.f  Ordinarily  therefore  the  proprietor 
himself  superintended  the  cultivation  t)f  his  estates ;  he  did 
net,  however,  manage  them  strictly  in  person,  but  only 
appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the  property  in  order  to 
settle  the  plan  of  operations,  to  look  after  its  execution,  and 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  his  servants.  He  was  thus  enabled 
on  the  one  hand  to  work  a  number  of  estates  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  devote  himself,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  public  affairs. 

The  grain  cultivated  consisted  especially  of  spelt  and 
wheat,  with  some  barley  and  millet ;  turnips,  radishes,  gar- 

*  Aooording  to  Oato,  de  R.  Jt  187  (oomp.  16^  in  the  case  of  a  lease 
with  diTirion  of  the  produce  the  gioet  produce  of  the  estate,  after  de- 
duction of  the  fodder  necessary  for  the  oxeu  that  drew  the  plough,  was 
diTided  between  lessor  and  lessee  (co/ontu  partiariuM)  in  the  proportiooi 
agreed  upon  between  them.  That  the  shares  were  ordinarily  equal  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  analogy  of  tlie  French  boil  d  AepUl  and  the 
similar  Italian  system  of  half-and-half  leases,  as  well  as  from  the  ab> 
■enoe  of  all  trace  of  any  other  scheme  of  partidoit.  It  is  erroneous  to 
rsfer  to  the  case  of  the  poliior^  who  got  the  fifth  of  the  grain  or,  if  the 
dlTision  took  place  before  thrashings  fW>m  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
(Cato,  186,  oomp.  6);  he  was  not  a  lessee  sharing  the  produce,  but  a 
labourer  assumed  in  the  harvest  season,  who  reoeired  his  daily  wages 
according  to  that  contract  of  partnership  (p.  436). 

f  There  existed  no  appropriate  form  for  such  a  lease  even  in  law  ; 
for  that  the  contract  of  loeaHo  first  applied  to  the  letting  of  houses,  and 
was  only  transferred  to  the  leasing  of  land,  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the 
tule— applicable  to  the  letting  of  a  house,  but  not  to  the  leasicg  of  land— 
fhat  the  payment  of  the  tenant  must  necessarily  consist  in  money ;  In 
ounseqaence  of  which  the  produce-lease  among  the  Romans  comes  under 
the  category  of  contingencies  occurring  in  practical  life  but  not  falling 
witiiin  the  theory  of  Jurisprudence.  The  lease  first  assumed  real  im- 
portance when  the  Roman  capitalists  b^an  to  acquire  transmarine  pos 
iesslons  on  a  great  scale ;  then  indeed  they  knew  how  to  value  it,  whec 
a  temporary  lease  was  continued  through  several  generations  (Oolura.  L 
7.8). 
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oijijeete  of  ^><^  poppies,  were  also  grown,  and — ^particularlv 
hnabmidry.  ^  fodder  for  the  cattle — lupines,  beans,  pease 
vetches,  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  seed  was  sown 
ordinarily  in  autumn,  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  spring 
Much  activity  was  displayed  in  irrigation  and  draining; 
md  drainage  by  means  of  covered  ditches  was  early  in  use 
^foadows  also  for  supplying  h§y  were  not  wanting,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  they  were  frequently  irrigated 
artificially.  Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  economic  import- 
ance than  grain  and  vegetables  were  the  olive  and  the  vine, 
of  which  the  former  was  planted  among  the  crops,  the  latter 
in  vineyards  appropriated  to  itself.*  Figs,  apples,  pears, 
and  other  fruit  trees  were  cultivated;  and  likewise  elms, 
poplars,  and  other  leafy  trees  and  shrubs,  partly  for  the 
felling  of  the  wood,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  which 
were  useful  as  litter  and  as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  held  a  fiir  less  important  place 
in  the  economy  of  the  Italians  than  it  holds  in  modern 
times,  for  vegetables  formed  the  general  fiire,  and  animal 
food  made  its  appearance  at  table  only  exceptionally ; 
where  it  did  appear,  it  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  flesh 
of  swine  or  lambs.  Although  the  ancients  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  the  economic  connection  between  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  in  particular  the  importance  of 
producing  manure,  the  modern  combination  of  the  growth 
of  corn  with  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  a  thing  foreign  to 
antiquity.  The  larger  cattle  were  kept  only  so  far  as  was 
requisite  for  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  and  they  were  fed  not 
on  pasture  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but,  wholly  during 
summer  and  mostly  during  winter  also,  in  the  stall.    Sheep, 

*  That  tbe  spaoe  between  the  vines  was  oocnpied  not  by  grain,  bat 
odIj  ai  the  moat  by  anch  fodder  plants  as  eaeily  grew  in  the  shade,  is 
evident  from  Cato  (88,  comp.  187),  and  accordingly  Columella  (iii.  8) 
calculates  on  no  other  accessory  gain  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  except 
the  produce  of  the  young  shoots  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orchard 
{arfnutum)  was  s^wn  like  any  corn  field  (Colum.  it.  9,  0).  It  was  only 
where  the  vine  was  trained  on  living  trees  that  corn  was  coltivated  in 
ttte  intervals  between  them. 

Vol.  IL~1» 
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again,  were  driren  out  on  the  stubble  pasture ;  Cato  allows 
100  head  to  340  iugera.  Frequentlj,  however,  the  pro* 
prietor  preferred  to  let  his  winter  pasture  to  a  large  sheep* 
owner,  or  to  hand  over  his.  flock  of  sheep  to  a  lessee  who 
was  to  share  the  produce,  stipulating  for  the  delivery  of  a 
certain  number  of  lambs  and  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cheese 
#nd  milk.  Swine — Cato  assigns  to  a  large  estate  ten  sties 
—poultry,  and  pigeons  were  kept  in  the  farmyard,  and  fed 
as  there  was.  need ;  and,  where  opportunity  offered,  a  small 
hare-preserve  and  a  fish-pond  were  oonstructed — the  modest 
commencement  of  that  nursing  and  rearing  of  game  and 
fish  which  was  afterwards  prosecuted  to  so  enormous  an 
extent 

The  labours  of  the  field  were  performed  by  means  of 
oxen  which  were  employed  for  ploughing,  and 
hiubandry.      of  asses,  which  were  used  specially  for  the  oar* 
"^  ^  riage  of  manure  and  for  driving  the  mill;^er- 

haps  a  horse  also  was  kept,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the 
master.  These  animals  were  not  reared  on  the  estate,  but 
were  purchased;  the  oxen  and  horses  at  any  rate  were 
generally  castrated.  Cato  assigns  to  an  estate  of  100  iugera 
one,  to  one  of  ^0  iugera  three,  yoke  of  oxen;  a  latei 
writer  on  agriculture,  Sasema,  assigns  two  yoke  to  the  200 
iugera.  Three  asses  were,  according  to  Cato's  estimate,  re- 
quired for  the  smaller,  and  four  for  the  larger,  estate. 

The  human  labour  on  the  farm  was  regularly  performed 
Sonii  by  slaves.     At  the  head  of  the  body  of  slaves 

■**^'^  on  the  estate  {/amilia  ruslica)  stood  the  steward 

{vilictts^  from  viUa),  who  received  and  expended,  bought 
and  sold,  went  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  the  landlofd, 
and  in  his  absence  issued  orders  and  administered  punitli* 
mcnt.  Under  him  were  placed  the  stewardess  {viUca),  who 
took  charge  of  the  house,  kitchen  and  larder,  poultry-yard 
and  dovecot ;  a  number  of  ploughmen  (bubuici)  and  com* 
mon  serfs,  an  ass-driver,  a  swineherd,  and,  where  a  flock  of 
sheep  was  kept,  a  shepherd.  The  number,  of  course; 
varied  according  to  the  method  of  husbandry  pursued.  An 
arable  estate  of  200  iugera  without  orchards  was  estimated 
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lo  require  two  ploughmen  and  six  serfs ;  a  similar  estate 
with  orchards  two  ploughmen  and  nine  ser& ;  an  estate  of 
3iO  iugera  with  olive  plantations  and  sheep,  three  plough* 
men,  five  serfs,  and  three  herdsmen.  A  vineyard  naturally 
required  a  larger  expenditure  of  labour :  an  estate  of  100 
\ugera  with  vine-plantations  was  supplied  with  one  plough* 
man,  eleven  ordinary  slaves,  and  two  herdsmen.  The  stew- 
ard of  course  occupied  a  freer  position  than  the  other 
slaves :  the  treatise  of  Mago  advised  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  marry,  to  rear  children,  and  to  have  funds  of 
his  own,  and  Cato  advises  that  he  should  be  married  to  the 
stewardess;  he  alone  had  some  prospect,  in  the  event  of 
good  behaviour,  of  obtaining  liberty  from  his  master.  In 
other  respects  all  formed  a  common  household.  The  slaves 
were,  like  the  larger  cattle,  not  bred  on  the  estate,  but  pur- 
chased  at  an  age  capable  of  labour  in  the  slave-market; 
and,l^hen  through  age  or  infirmity  they  had  become  inca- 
pable of  working,  they  were  again  sent  with  other  refuse  to 
the  market.*  The  &rm-buildings  {villa  ruatica)  supplied  at 
once  stabling  for  the  cattle,  storehouses  for  the  produce, 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  steward  and  the  slaves;  while  a 
separate  country  house  (vt^  urbana) '  for  the  master  was 
frequently  erected  on  the  estate.  Every  slave,  even  the 
steward  himself,  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life  delivered  to 
him  on  the  master's  behalf  at  certain  times  and  according  to 
fixed  rates ;  and  upon  these  he  had  to  subsist.     He  received 

*  Mago,  or  Us  t  Anriator  (hi  Vsrro^  R.  IL  I  1%  3\  advises  thai 
ilaves  should  not  be  bred,  Imt  ahoald  be  purchased  not  under  a%  jmn 
of  iige;  and  Cato  most  have  had  a  afanilar  oonrae  in  view,  as  the  peiw 
■ooal  staff  of  Us  model  farm  dearly  abowB,  althongh  he  does  not  exaot^ 
say  BO.  Oato  (2)  expreaaly  oounsels  the  sale  of  old  and  diaeaaed  slaves. 
The  aUvo^breedbg  desoribeJ  by  GoluneUs  (L  8),  under  which  female 
staves  who  bad  three  eons  were  exempted  from  labour,  and  the  mothers 
of  four  sons  were  even  manumitted,  was  doubtless  an  independent  spec- 
ulation rather  than  a  part  of  the  regular  management  of  the  estate^ 
similar  to  the  trade  pursued  by  Cato  himself  of  purchasing  sUvcs  to  be 
trained  and  sold  again  (Plutarch,  Oat.  Mai.  21).  The  oharacteriitk 
taxation  mentioned  in  this  same  passage  probably  has  reference  to  the 
body  of  servanta  prop  Tly  so  called  (famifia  nrf>ana). 


\ 
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ill  this  way  clothes  and  shoes,  wnich  were  purchased  in  tht 
market,  and  which  the  recipients  had  merely  to  keep  in 
repair;  a  quantity  of  wheat  monthly,  which  each  had  to 
grind  for  himself;  as  also  salt^  olives  or  salted  fish  to  form 
a  relish  to  their  food,  wine,  and  oil.  The  quantity  was 
rt'gulated  by  the  labour;  on  which  account  the  stewaixi, 
IT  ho  had  easier  work  than  the  common  slaves,  got  scantier 
measure  than  these.  The  stewardess  attended  to  all  the 
baking  and  cooking ;  and  all  partook  of  the  same  fare.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  practice  to  place  chains  on  the  slaves ; 
but  when  any  one  had  incurred  punishment  or  was  thought 
likely  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  was  set  to  work  in  chains 
and  was  shut  up  during  the  night  in  the  slaves'  prison.* 

Ordinarily  these  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  were 
other  sufficient ;  in  case  of  nee<^  neighbours,  as  a  mat- 

lAbouen.  ^j.  Qf  ex)iirse,  helped  each  other  with  their  slaves 
for  day's  wages.  Otherwise  labourers  from  without  were 
not  usually  employ ed,  except  in  peculiarly  unhealthy  dis< 

*  In  this  restricted  Bense  the  chaining  of  slaves,  and  even  of  the 
sons  of  the  family  (Dionys.  iL  26),  was  verj  old;  and  accordingly 
chained  field-labourers  are  mentioned  by  Gate  as  exceptions,  to  whom, 
as  they  oonld  not  themselves  grind,  bread  had  to  be  supplied  instead  of 
grain  (66).  Even  in  the  times  of  the  empire  the  chaining  of  slaves  uni- 
foimly  presents  itself  as  a  punishment  inflicted  definitively  by  the  master, 
provisionally  by  the  steward  (Colum.  I  8;  Gai.  i.  13;  Ulp.  i.  11).  If, 
notwithstanding,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  by  means  of  chained  slaves 
appeared  in  subsequent  times  as  a  distinct  system,  and  the  labourers' 
prison  {ergastulum) — an  underground  cellar  with  window-apertures 
numerous  but  narrow  and  not  to  be  reached  from  the  ground  by  the 
hand  (Colum.  i.  6) — ^became  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm-buildings,  this 
state  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  tlie  position  of  the 
raral  serfs  was  harder  than  that  of  other  slaves  and  tiierefore  those 
ilavts  were  chiefly  placed  in  it  who  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  committed 
some  offence.  That  cruel  masteni,  moreover,  applied  the  chains  with* 
out  any  occjision  to  do  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny;  and  it  is  dearly  in< 
Seated  by  the  drcnmstanoe  that  the  law*books  do  not  decree  the  pen* 
alties  applicable  to  slave  transgresBors  against  those  in  chains,  but  pre> 
scribe  the  punishment  of  the  half-chained.  It  was  precisely  the  same 
with  branding;  it  was  meant  to  be,  stricUy,  a  punishment,  but  tht 
whole  flock  was  probably  marked  (Diodor.  zxxv.  5:  Bernaya,  Phokff 
Udfjf  p.  xxxi.). 
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tricts,  where  it  was  found  advantageoas  to  limit  the  amount 
of  slaves  and  to  employ  hired  persons  in  their  room,  and 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  for  whic)^  the  reguhu 
supply  of  labour  on  the  farm  did  not  suflBoe.  At  the  oom 
and  hay  harvests  they  took  in  hired  reapers,  who  often  in* 
stead  of  wages  received  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  sheaf 
of  the  produce  reaped,  or,  if  they  also  thrashed,  the  fifth  of 
the  grain  :  Umbrian  labourers,  for  instance,  went  annually 
in  great  numbers  to  the  vale  of  Rieti,  to  help  to  gather  in 
the  harvest  there.  The  grape  and  olive  harvest  was  ordino* 
rily  let  to  a  contractor,  who  by  means  of  his  men-— hired 
free  labourers,  or  slaves  of  his  own  or  of  others— conducted 
the  gleaning  and  pressing  under  the  inspection  of  persons 
appointed  by  the  landlord  for  the  purpose,  and  delivered 
the  produce  to  the  master ;  *  very  frequently  the  landlord 
sold  the  harvest  on  the  tree  or  branch,  and  left  the  purchas* 
er  to  look  afler  the  ingathering. 

The  whole  system  was  pervaded  by  the  utter  linscrupu* 
Bpiiit  of  lousness  characteristic  of  the  power  of  capital. 
Uie^yBten.  Slaves  and  cattle  were  placed  on  the  same  level ; 
a  good  watchdog,  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writer  on  agricuU 
ture,  must  not  be  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his  "  fellow- 
slaves."  The  slave  and  the  ox  were  fed  properly  so  long 
ts  they  could  work,  because  it  would  not  have  been  good 
economy  to  let  them  starve;  and  they  were  sold  like  a 
worn-out  ploughshare  when  they  became  unable  to  work, 
because  in  like  manner  it  would  not  have  hem.  good  economy 
to  retain  them  longer.  In  earlier  times  religious  oonsider** 
tions  had  exercised  an  alleviating  influence,  and  had  released 
the  slave  and  the  plough-ox  from  labour  on  the  days  en- 
joined for  festivals  and  for  restf     Nothing  is  more  charao- 

*  Cato  does  not  ezpreaslj  Bay  ibis  as  to  the  Yiotag«,  but  Yarro  do«c 
10  (i.  17),  and  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  ease.  It  would  have 
been  economically  an  error  to  fix  the  number  of  the  alaves  on  a  pro* 
petty  by  tlie  standard  of  tbe  labours  of  harvest;  and  least  of  aU,  bad 
such  been  the  it  se,  would  the  grapes  bavo  been  sold  on  the  tree,  wUe^ 
yet  was  frequently  done  (Gaio,  147). 

f  Colume  a  (ii.  12,  9)  reckons  to  tbe  year  on  an  average  46  raby 
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trristic  of  the  spirit  of  Cato  and  those  vho  shared  his  seiiti 
ments  than  the  way  in  which  they  inculcated  the  observance 
of  the  holiday  in  the  letter,  and  evaded  it  in  reality,  by 
advising  that,  while  the  plough  should  certainly  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  these  days,  the  slaves  should  even  then  be  inoes- 
aantly  occupied  with  other  labours  not  expressly  prohibited. 
On  principle  no  freedom  of  movement  whatever  was  allow- 
ed to  them — a  slave,  so  runs  one  of  Gato's  maxims^  must 
either  work  or  sleep— and  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
attach  the  slaves  to  the  estate  or  to  their  master  by  amy. 
bond  of  human  sympathy.  The  letter  of  the  law  in  all  its 
naked  hideousness  regulated  the  relation,  and  the  Romans 
indulged  no  illusions  as  to  the  consequences.  '^  So  many 
slaves,  so  many  foes,"  said  a  Roman  proverb.  It  was  an 
economic  maxim,  that  dissensions  among  the  slaves  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  than  suppressed.  In  the  same  spirit 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  no  less  strongly  the  oracle  of  the 
landlords,  the  Carthaginian  Mago^  caution  masters  against 
bringing  together  slaves  of  the  same  nationality,  lest  they 
should  originate  combinations  and  perhaps  conspiracies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  landlord,  as  we  have  already 
said,  governed  his  slaves  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Roman  community  governed  its  subjects  in  the  ^  country 
estates  of  the  Roman  people,"  the  provinces ;  and  the  world 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  ruling  state  had  modelled 
its  new  system  of  government  on  that  of  the  slaveholder. 
If,  moreover,  we  have  risen  to  that  little-to-be  envied  elevap 
Uon  of  thought  which  values  no  feature  of  an  economy  save 


days  aud  hohdajs;  irth  which  accords  the  statement  of  Tertullian  (D« 
idoloL  HX  that  the  number  of  the  heathen  festiyal  days  did  not  eoms 
op  to  the  fifty  days  of  the  Christian  festal  season  from  Easter  to  Whit- 
iimday.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  time  of  rest  in  the  middle  of 
irinter  after  the  completion  of  the  autumnal  sowing,  which  Columella 
•sttmates  at  thii-ty  days.  Within  this  time,  doubtless,  the  moveable 
**festiTal  of  seed-sowing*'  (ftriiu  9emsniiwu;  comp.  i.  264  and  Ovid. 
FaaL  i  661)  uniformly  occurred.  This  month  of  rest  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  holidays  for  holding  courts  in  the  season  of  the  harveck 
(Flin.  Bp.  viii.  21,  %  et  al.)  and  Tintage. 
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the  capital  invested  in  it,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Roman  estates  the  praise  of  consistency^  ener 
gy,  punctuality,  frugality,  and  solidity.  The  sound  practica: 
husbandman  is  reflected  in  Gato's  description  of  the  steward, 
as  be  ought  to  be.  He  is  the  first  on  the  &rm  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  go  to  bed ;  he  is  strict  in  dealing  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  those  under  him,  and  knows  more  especially 
liow  to  keep  the  stewardess  in  order,  but  is  also  careful  of 
his  labourers  and  his  cattle,  and  in  particular. of  the  ox  that 
draws  the  plough ;  he  puts  his  hand  frequently  to  work 
and  to  every  kind  of  it,  but  never  works  himself  weary 
like  a  slave;  he  is  always  at  home,  never  borrows  nor 
lends,  gives  no  entertainments,  troubles  himself  about  no 
other  worship  than  that  of  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  the 
field,  and  like  a  true  slave  leaves  all  dealings  with  the  gods 
as  well  as  with  men  to  his  master ;  lastly  and  above  all,  he 
modestly  meets  that  master  and  faithfully  and  simply,  with* 
out  carelessness  and  without  excess  of  care,  conforms  to  the 
instructions  which  that  master  has  given.  He  is  a  bad  hus- 
bandman, it  is  elsewhere  said,  who  buys  what  he  can  raise 
on  his  own  land ;  a  bad  father  of  a  household,  who  takes  in 
hand  during  the  day  what  can  be  done  by  candle4ight»  unless 
the  weather  be  bad  ;  a  still  worse,  who  does  on  a  working" 
day  what  might  be  done  on  a  holiday ;  but  worst  of  all  is 
he,  who  in  good  weather  allows  work  to  go  on  within  doors 
instead  of  in  the  open  air.  The  characteristic  enthusiasm 
too  of  high  farming  is  not  wanting ;  and  the  golden  rules 
are  laid  down,  that  the  soil  was  given  to  the  husbandman 
not  to  be  scoured  and  swept  but  to  be  sown  and  reaped,  and 
that  the  fiirmer  therefore  ought  first  to  plant  vines  and 
olives  and  only  thereafter,  and  that  not  too  early  in  life,  to 
build  himself  a  villa.  A  certain  boorishness  marks  the 
■ystera,  and,  instead  of  the  rational  investigation  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  well-known  rules  of  rustic  experience  are 
uniformly  brought  forward ;  yet  there  is  an  evident  endeav- 
our to  appropriate  the  experience  of  others  and  the  product! 
of  foreign  lands :  in  Cato's  list  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  trees, 
for  insUnce,  Greek,  African,  and  Spanish  species  appear. 
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The  husbandry  of  the  petty  fanner  diflered  from  that 
Hnsbandiy  ®^  ^^®  estate-holder  only  or  chiefly  in  its  being 
aftho  petty  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  owner  himself  and  hi* 
children  in  this  case  laboured  along  with  the 
•laves  or  in  their  room.  The  quantity  of  cattle  was  reduo» 
ed,  andy  where  an  estate  no  longer  covered  the  expenses  of 
the  plough  and  of  the  yoke  that  drew  it,  the  hoe  formed  the 
substitute.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  vme  was  leas 
prominent,  or  was  entirely  wanting. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  of  other  large  seats  of 
consumption  there  existed  also  carefully  irrigated  gardens 
ic^  flowers  and  vegetables,  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
one  now  sees  around  Naples;  and  these  yielded  a  very 
abundant  return. 

Pastoral  husbandry  was  practised  on  a  far  greater  scale 
Pnfltorai  ^^^  agriculture.  An  estate  in  pasture  land 
hvsbABdiy.  [$altu8)  had  of  necessity  in  every  case  an  area 
considerably  greater  than  an  arable  estate — the  least  allow* 
ance  was  800  iugera — and  it  might  with  advantage  to  the 
business  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Italy  is  so  situa- 
ted in  respect  of  climate  that  the  summer  pasture  in  the 
mountains  and  the  winter  pasture  in  the  plains  supplement 
each  other :  already  at  that  period,  just  as  at  the  present 
day,  and  for  the  most  part  probably  along  the  same  paths, 
the  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  in  spring  from  Apulia  to 
Samnium,  and  in  autumn  back  again  from  Samnium  to 
Apulia.  The  winter  pasturage,  however,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  did  not  consist  entirely  of  ground  kept  for 
the  purpose,  but  was  partly  the  gprazing  of  the  stubbles. 
Horses,  oxen,  asses,  and  mules  were  reared,  chiefly  to  sup* 
ply  the  animals  required  by  the  landowners,  carriers,  sol* 
diers,  and  so  forth ;  herds  of  swine  and  of  goats  also  were 
not  neglected.  But  the  almost  universal  habit  t>f  wearing 
woollen  stuffs  gave  a  £ir  greater  independence  and  far  nigh* 
er  development  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  management 
was  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  and  was  on  the  whole  similar  to 
the  management  of  the  arable  estate,  the  cattle- master  (mo- 
gUter  peearis)  coming  in  room  of  the  steward.    Througho  it 
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the  summer  the  shepherd-slaves  lived  for  the  most  part  not 
under  a  roof,  but,  often  miles  remote  from  human  habita- 
kions,  under  sheds  and  sheepfolds ;  it  was  necessary  there« 
fere  that  the  strongest  men  should  be  selected  for  this 
employment,  that  they  should  be  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  far  greater  freedom 
of  movement  than  was  granted  to  the  slaves  on  arable 
estates. 

In  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  eoonomio  resulta 
BMuiti,  of  this  system  of  husbandry,  we  must  consider 

oftrunna^  the  State  of  prices,  and  particularly  the  prioea 
fine  oora.  ^^  grain  at  this  period.  On  an  average  these 
were  alarmingly  low ;  and  that  in  great  measure  through 
the  fault  of  the  Roman  government^  which  in  this  import* 
ant  question  was  led  into  the  most  fearful  blunders  not  so 
much  by  its  short-sightedness,  as  by  an  unpardonable  dis- 
position to  favour  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  at  the  e.v 
pense  of  the  farmers  of  Italy.  The  main  question  here  was 
that  of  the  competition  between  transmarine  and  Italian 
com.  The  grain  which  was  delivered  by  the  provincials  to 
the  Roman  goyernment,  sometimes  gratuitously,  sometimes 
for  a  moderate  compensation,  was  in  part  applied  by  the 
government  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  official  staff 
and  of  the  Roman  armies  on  the  spot,  partly  given  up  to 
the  lessees  of  the  deevtMM  on  condition  of  their  either  pay* 
ing  a  sum  of  money  for  it  or  of  their  underkating  to 
deliver  certain  quantities  of  grain  at  Rome  or  wherever 
else  it  should  be  required.  From  the  time  of  the  second 
Macadoniau  war  the  Roman  armies  were  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  transmarine  corn,  and,  though  this  tended  to  tha 
benefit  of  the  Roman  exchequer,  it  cut  off  the  Italian  farmer 
from  an  important  field  of  consumption  for  his  produce. 
This  however  was  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  gov* 
emment  had  long,  as  was  reasonable,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  price  of  grain,  and,  wKen  there  was  a  threatening  of 
dearth,  had  interfered  by  well-timed  purchases  abroad  :  ana 
now,  when  the  corn -deliveries  of  its  subjects  brought  inti 
'ta  hands  every  year  lai^e  quantities  of  grain — ^larger  proba 
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bly  than  were  needed  in  times  of  peace — and  when,  mor» 
Dvery  opportunities  were  presented  to  it  of  acquiring  foreign 
grain  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  at  moderate  prices,  there 
was  a  natural  temptation  to  glut  the  markets  of  the  capital 
with  such  grain,  and  to  dispose  of  it  at  rates  which  either  in 
themselves  or  as  compared  with  the  Italian  rates  were  rur> 
^^^  ously  low.  .Already  in  the  years  651-^54,  and 

in  the  first  instance  apparently  at  the  suggestion 
of  ScipiO)  6  modii  (1^  bush.)  of  Spanish  and  African  wheat 
were  sold  on  public  account  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  at  24 
and  even  at  12  aawn  (U.  8d.  or  lOdL).  Some  years  afler- 
wards  (558),  more  than  240,000  bushels  of 
Sicilian  grain  were  distributed  at  the  latter  illu- 
sory price  in  the  capital.  In  vain  Cato  inveighed  against 
this  short-sighted  policy :  the  rise  of  demagogism  had  a 
part  in  it,  and  these  extraordinary,  but  probably  very  fre- 
quent^ distributions  of  groin  under  the  market  price  by  the 
government  or  individual  magistrates  became  the  germs  of 
the  subsequent  corn-laws.  But,  even  where  the  transma- 
rine corn  did  not  reach  the  consumers  in  this  extraordinary 
mode,  it  injuriously  affected  Italian  agriculture.  Not  only 
were  the  masses  of  grain  which  the  state  sold  off  to  the 
lessees  of  the  tenths  beyond  doubt  acquired  under  ordinary 
circumstances  by  these  so  cheaply  that,  when  re-sold,  it 
euuld  be  disposed  of  under  the  price  of  production ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  provinces,  particularly  in  Sicily — ^m 
consequence  partly  of  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  of  the  extent  to  which  wholesale  farming  and  slav^ 
holding  were  pursued  on  the  Carthaginian  system  (p.  16)«- 
the  price  of  production  was  in  general  considerably  lower 
than  in  Italy,  while  the  transport  of  Sicilian  and  Sardinian 
oom  to  Latiura  was  at  least  as  cheap  as,  if  not  cheaper  than 
Its  transport  thither  from  Etruria,  Campania,  or  even  nortli* 
em  Italy.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  therefore  trans* 
marine  corn  could  not  but  flow  to  the  peninsula,  and  lower 
the  price  of  the  grain  produced  there.  Under  the  unnatural 
disturbance  of  relations  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  8y» 
tern  of  slave-labour,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  justifiable 
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to  impose  a  duty  on  transmarine  com  for  the  protection  of 
the  Italian  farmer ;  but  the  very  opposite  course  seems  to 
have  been  pursued,  and  with  a  view  to  favour  the  import 
of  transmarine  corn  to  Italy,  a  prohibitive  system  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  the  provinces — for  though  the  Rho- 
diaus  were  allowed  to  export  a  quantity  of  com  from  Sicily 
by  way  of  special  favour,  the  exportation  of  ^;rain  from  the 
provinces  must  probably,  as  a  rule,  have  been  free  only  as 
regarded  Italy,  and  the  transmarine  corn  must  thus  have 
been  monopolized  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country. 

The  effects  of  this  system  are  clearly  evident.  A  year 
j^  of  extraordinary  fertility  like   504 — when  the 

Mm  of  people  of  the  capital  paid  for  6  Roman  modii 
(li  bush.)  of  spelt  not  more  than  |  of  a  aena^ 
riu9  (about  5<f.),  and  at  the  same  price  there  were  sold  180 
Roman  pounds  (a  pound=ll  oz.)  of  dried  figs,  60  pounds 
of  oil,  72  pounds  of  meat,  and  6  eongii  (=4i  gallons)  of 
wine — is  scarcely  by  reason  of  its  very  singularity  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  but  other  facts  speak  more  distinctly. 
Even  in  Cato's  time  Sicily  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome. 
In  productive  years  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  disposed 
of  in  the  Italian  ports  for  the  freight.  In  the  richest  corn 
district  of  the  peninsula — ^the  modem  Romagna  and  Lom- 
bardy— during  the  time  of  Polybius  victuals  and  lodgings 
in  an  inn  cost  on  an  average  half  an  as  {\d,)  per  day ;  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  was  there  worth  half  a  denarius 
{4td,),  The  latter  average  price,  about  the  twelfth  part  of 
the  normal  price  elsewhere,*  shows  undeniably  that  the 

*  Tbe  mediam  price  of  grain  In  the  capital  may  be  aasumed  at  XkjuH 
for  the  seTenth  and  eighth  centuries  of  Borne  at  one  denariv*  frr  ths 
Roman  modiui,  or  2«.  8^.  per  bushel  of  wheat,  for  which  there  m  now 
paid  (according  to  the  average  of  the  prices  in  the  proTlncet  of  Brai^ 
denbcr?  aod  Poraerania  fW>m  1816  to  1841)  about  8c  M.  Whether 
this  not  yerj  consldenible  difference  between  the  Roman  and  tbe  modern 
prices  depends  on  a  rise  in  the  yalne  of  com  or  on  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
•Uver,  can  hardlj  be  decided. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  in  the  Rome  of  this  and  of 
later  times  the  prices  of  corn  really  fluctuated  more  than  is  the  case  fs 
modem  times.     If  we  compare  prices  like  those  quoted  abore,  of  4d 
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pToduoers  of  grain  in  Italy  were  wholly  destylute  of  a 
market  f(  r  their  produce^  and  in  consequence  com  and 
corn-land  there  were  almost  valueless* 

la  a  great   industrial   state,  whose  agricultire  cannot 
.  feed  its  population,  such  a  result  might  perhaps 

iii&omaa  be  regarded  as  useful  or  at  any  rate  as  nd 
absolutely  injurious;  but  a  country  like  Italy, 
where  manufiictui*es  were  inconsiderable  and  agriculturo 
was  altogether  the  mainstay  of  the  state,  was  in  this  way 
systematically  ruined,  and  the  wel&re  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  sacrificed  in  the  most  shamefiil  fashion  to  the 
interests  of  the  essentiaUy  unproductive  population  of  the 
capital,  to  which  in-&ct  bread  could  never  become  too  cheap. 
Nothing  perhaps  evinces  so  clearly  as  this,  how  wretched 
was  the  constitution  and  how  incapable  was  the  administnip 
tion  of  this  so-called  golden  age  of  the  republic  Any  repre- 
sentative system,  however  meagre,  would,  have  led  at  least 
to  serious  complaints  and  to  a  perception  of  the  seat  of  the 
evil ;  but  in  those  collective  assemblages  of  the  burgesses 
anything  waa  listened  to  sooner  than  the  warning  voice  of  a 
foreboding  patriot.  Any  government  that  deserved  the 
name  would  of  itself  have  interfered ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  senate  probably  with  well-meaning  credulity  re* 
garded  the  low  prices  of  grain  as  a  real  blessing  for  the 
people,  and  the  Scipios  and  Flamininuses  had,  forsootl^ 
more  important  things  to  do — ^to  emancipate  the  Greeks^ 
and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  republican  kings.  So  the 
ship  drove  on  unhindered  towards  the  breakers. 

When  the  small  holdings  ceased  to  yield  any  substantial 


and  ta.  for  tbo  bushel  and  a  half,  with  those  of  the  worst  tinMB  of  war* 
dearth  and  fainiiie--6uch  as  in  the  second  Punic  war  when  the  assM 
quantity  rose  to  9«.  7ci.  (1  m«cftmn«t=lft  dracktMt;  Poljb.  is.  44),  ia 
the  olvii  wur  to  19a.  %iL  (1  mocftii«=6  denaHi;  Cic  Vfrr,  iiL  92,  2UX 
hi  the  great  dearth  under  Augustus,  even  to  21t.  8dL  (5  modii=i%1\  d»» 
nurii;  Euseb.  Chron,  p.  Ohr,  7,  /Sea/.  )^th6  diiference  is  indeed  im* 
OMnse ;  but  such  eitreme  cases  are  but  UtUe  instruotive,  and  might  ia 
•ither  direotloa  be  found  recnrrlDg  onder  the  like  e;iiditious  ai  IIm 
l^rcsetit  di^. 
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pgQi^of  ^^^^  return,  the  farmers  were  irretiteval.y 
ihAftnaers.  ruined,  and  the  more  so  that  they  gradually, 
although  more  slowly  than  the  other  classes,  lost  the  moral 
tone  -and  frugal  habits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic 
It  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  how  rapidly  the  hides 
of  the  Italian  fiirmers  would,  by  purchase  or  by  resignation^ 
become  merged  in  the  larger  estates.  The  landlord  was 
better  able  to  maintain  himself  than  the  farmer.  The  forw 
mer  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter,  when,  in*, 
stead  of  letting  his  land  according  to  the  older  system  tc 
petty  temporary  lessees,  he  caused  it  according  to  the  newer 
system  to  be  cultivated  by  his  slaves.  Accordingly,  where 
this  course  had  not  been  adopted  even  at  an  earlier  period 
(i.  564),  the  competition  of  Sicilian  slave-corn  compelled 
the  Italian  landlord  to  adopt  it,  and  to  have  the  work  per  ^ 
formed  by  slaves  without  wife  or  child  instead  of  families 
of  free  labourers.  The  landlord,  moreover,  could  hold  his 
ground  better  against  competitors  by  means  of  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  cultivation,  and  he  could  content  him* 
self  with  a  smaller  return  from  the  soil  than  the  &rmer, 
who  wanted  capital  and  intelligence  and  who  merely  had 
what  was  requisite  for  his  subsistence.  Hence  the  Roman 
landholder  comparatively  neglected  the  culture  of  grain — 
which  in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 
raising  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  staff  of  labourers  * 
— 4ud  gave  increased  attention  to  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine  as  well  as  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  These,  under  the 
Oviinre  of      &vourable  climate  of  Italy,  had  no  need  to  fear 

*  Aooordinglj  Cato  calls  (he  two  etUtea,  which  le  describes,  nim- 
ttftiily  *'oliTe-p]antation*'  (o/tMfMm)  and  '^Tineyard"  (vinea),  although 
Bot  wine  and  oil  merely,  but  grain  alio  and  other  prodnota  were  culti> 
fated  there.  If  indeed  the  800  cuM,  for  whidi  the  iKMeeeaon  of  the 
vineyard  are  directed  to  provide  themMlvea  with  caaka  (11),  formed  the 
muximum  qf  a  year's  vintage,  the  whole  of  the  100  iupera  maat  have 
boen  planted  with  vines,  beeaaae  a  produce  of  8  euUi  per  iugermn  was 
almost  -anpreoedented  (Colum.  iiL  S);  but  Yarro  (i.  22)  underetood,  and 
•videndy  with  reason,  the  estimate  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  poaaeasoi 
of  a  vhieyard  who  found  It  neceaaary  to  make  the  new  vintage  before .  t 
%ad  sold  the  old. 
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•Sdroarii?**  ^^^^^  Competition;  Italian  wine,  Italian  oil 
ofoatue.  Italian  wool  not  only  oommanded  the  home 
markets,  but  were  soon  sent  abroad ;  the  valley  of  the  Po 
which  oould  find  no  consumption  for  its  corn,  provided  the 
half  of  Italy  with  swine  and  bacon.  With  this  the  state 
ments  that  have  reached  us  as  to  the  economic  results  of 
Roman  husbandry  very  well  a^ea  There  is  some  ground 
for  assuming  that  capital  invested  in  land  was  redioned  to 
)  ield  a  good  return  at  6  per  cent, ;  this  appears  to  accord 
with  the  average  rate  of  interest  at  this  period,  which  was 
about  twice  as  much.  The  rearing  of  cattle  yielded  on  the 
whole  better  results  than  arable  husbandry  :  in  the  latter 
the  vineyard  gave  the  best  return,  next  came  the  vegetable 
garden  and  the  olive  orchard,  while  meadows  and  corn-fields 
yielded  least.*    It  is  of  course  presumed  that  each  species 

*  That  the  Roman  landlord  made  on  an  average  6  per  cent  on  hit 
oapitalf  we  infer  from  Golain.  iii.  8,  9.  We  have  a  preciae  eatimate  of 
the  expense  and  produce  only  in  the  cose  of  the  Tineyard,  for  which 
Columella  gives  the  following  oalculation  of  the  coet  per  tugerum  : — 


Price  of  the  ground lOOO 

Price  of  the  slaves  who  work  it  (proportion  to  <tt^«r«m).  .U4B  ** 

Vines  and  itako*. MOO  ** 

Loss  of  Interest  during  the  first  two  years 4K  ** 

Totsl 4M0 


• 


He  cslculates  the  produce  as,  at  any  rate,  60  amphorae,  worth  at 
.east  900  seetcroes  (9/.),  which  would  thus  represent  a  return  of  17  per 
oent  But  this  is  somewhat  illusory,  as,  apart  from  bad  harvests,  the 
cost  of  gathering  in  the  produee  (p.  487),  and  the  expenses  of  the  main* 
tcnanoe  of  the  vines,  stukes,  and  skives,  are  omitted  from  the  estimate. 

The  gross  produce  of  meadow,  pasture,  and  forest  is  estimated  by 
the  same  agricultural  writer  as,  at  most,  100  sesterces  per  iugenun^  and 
thst  ^f  com  land  as  less  rather  than  more :  in  fact,  the  average  retuia 
«f  26  modii  of  wheat  per  iugm^un  gives,  according  to  the  aversge  prioa 
fai  the  capital  of  1  dtnariiu  per  fiiodint,  not  more  than  100  sesterces  for 
the  gross  proceeds,  and  at  the  seat  of  production  the  price  must  have 
been  still  lower.  Yarro  (iii.  2)  reckons  as  a  good  ordinary  gross  retuzi 
for  a  krger  estate  160  sesterces  per  ttt^emm.  Bstimates  of  the  correa 
ponding  expense  haye  not  reached  us:  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  man 
lament  in  this  hastanoe  cost  much  leas  than  in  that  of  a  vineyard. 

All  these  statements,  moreover,  date  from  a  century  or  more  aftai 
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of  husbandry  was  prosecuted  under  tie  conditions  thai 
suited  ity  and  on  the  soil  which  was  adapted  to  its  nature. 
These  circumstances  were  already  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  petty  farmer  gradually 
by  the  system  of  farming  on  a  great  scale ;  and  it  was  difli* 
eult  by  means  of  legislation  to  counteract  them.  But  an 
injurioui  effect  was  produced  by  the  Claudian  law  to  be^ 
mentioned  afterwards  (shortly  before  536),  which 
excluded  the  senatorial  houses  from  mercantile 
speculation,  and  thereby  artificially  compelled  them  to  in- 
vest their  enormous  capitals  mainly  in  land  or,  in  other 
words,  to  replace  the  old  homesteads  of  the  formers  by 
estates  under  the  management  of  land-stewards  and  by 
pastures  for  cattle.  Moreover  special  circumstances  tended 
to  favour  the  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  as  contrasted 
with  agriculture,  although  the  former  was  for  more  injurioifs 


Cato*8  death.  From  him  we  have  ooly  the  general  statement  that  the 
breedtng  of  cattle  yielded  a  better  return  than  agriculture  (ap,  Cicero, 
D»  Off.  ii.  25,  89;  Golum.  vi  prmf.  4,'comp.  ii.  16,  S;  PJin.  H.  If. 
zriii.  6, 80 ;  Plutarch,  Cato^  21) ;  which  of  coufm  is  not  meant  to  implj 
that  it  was  eyetywhere  advisable  to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture, 
but  is  to  be  understood  reUtively  as  signifying  that  the  capital  invested 
in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  on  mountain  pastures  and  other  suita- 
ble grounds  yielded,  as  compared  with  capital  Invested  in  cultivating 
suitable  com  land,  a  higher  interest.  Perhaps  the  drcumstance  has 
been  also  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation,  that  the  want  of  energy 
and  intelligenoe  in  the  landlord  operates  far  less  injuriously  in  the  case 
of  pasture  land  than  in  the  highly  developed  culture  of  the  vine  and 
olive.  On  an  arable  estate,  according  to  Cato,  the  returns  of  the  soil 
stood  as  follows  in  a  descending  series : — 1,  viueyard ;  2,  vegetable 
garden ;  8,  osier  copee,  which  yielded  a  large  return  in  consequence  of 
ihe  culture  of  the  Tine ;  4,  olive  plantation;  6,  meadow  yielding  hay , 
6,  com  fields;  7,  copse;  8,  wood  for  felling;  9,  oak  forest  for  forage 
lo  the  cattle ;  all  of  which  nine  elements  enter  into  the  scheme  of  bus 
bandry  for  Gate's  model  estates. 

The  higher  net  return  of  the  culture  of  the  viue  as  compared  with 

ibat  of  com  Is  attested  also  by  the  fact,  that  under  the  award  pronounced 

&  the  arbitration  between  the  city  of  Genua  and  the  villages  tributary 

to  it  in  687  the  city  received  a  sixth  of  wine,  and  a  tv  -vntieth 

of  grain,  as  quitrent 
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to  the  state.  First  of  all,  this  form  of  extracting  profit 
from  the  soil — ^the  only  Dne  which  in  reality  demanded  and 
rewarded  operations  on  a  great  scale— alone  corresponded 
to  the  vast  capital  and  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
capitalists  of  this  age.  An  estate  under  cultivation,  al- 
though not  demanding  the  presence  of  the  master  oonstantlji' 
required  his  frequent  appearance  on  the  spot^  while  the  cir* 
oumstances  did  not  well  admit  of  his  enlai^^g  such  anf 
estate  or  of  his  multiplying  his  possessions  except  within 
narrow  limits ;  whereas  an  estate  under  pasture  admitted 
of  unlimited  enlargement,  and  claimed  little  of  the  owner's 
attention.  For  this  reason  men  already  began  to  convert 
good  arable  land  into  pasture  even  at  an  economic  loss — a 
practice  which  was  prohibited  by  legislation  (we  know  not 
when,  perhaps  about  this  period)  but  hardly  with  suuoess. 
The  growth  of  pastoral  husbandry  was  favoured  also  by  the 
occupation  of  the  domain  land.  As  the  portions  so  occu- 
pied were  ordinarily  large,  the  system  gave  rise  almost  ex- 
clusively to  great  estates ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  occu- 
piers of  these  possessions;  which  might  be  resumed  by  the 
state  at  pleasure  and  were  in  law  always  insecure,  were 
afraid  to  invest  any  considerable  amount  in  their  cultivation 
— by  planting  vines  for  instance,  or  olives.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  that  these  lauds  were  mainly  turned  to  account 
as  pasture. 

We  are  prevented  from  giving  a  similar  comprehensive 
view  of  the  moneyed  economy  of  Rome,  partly 
mSv^'        by  the  want  of  special  treatises  descending  from 
w^yoej.  Roman  antiquity  on  the  subject,  partly  by  its 

very  nature  which  was  far  more  complex  and  varied  than 
that  of  the  Roman  husbandry.  So  &r  as  can  be  ascertained, 
its  principles  were,  still  less  perhaps  than  those  of  hu»> 
bandry,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Romans ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  were  the  common  heritage  of  all  ancient  civili- 
zation, under  which,  as  imder  that  of  modern  times,  the 
operations  on  a  great  scale  naturally  were  everywhere  much 
alike.  The  system  of  mercantile  and  moneyed  speculation 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  instance  by  th« 
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Greeks,  and  to  have  been  simply  adopted  by  the  fiotiians* 
Yet  the  precision  with  which  it  was  carried  out  i«nd  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  its  operations  were  con* 
ducted  were  so  peculiarly  Roman,  that  the  spirit  of  th6 
lionian  economy  and  its  grandeur  whether  for  good  or  evil 
re  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  its  monetary  transaetiona. 
The  starting-point  of  the  Roman  moneyed  economy  was 
Mo&ey.  ^^  course  money-lending;   and  no  branch  of 

lending.  commercial  industry  was  more  zealously  prose- 
cuted by  the  Romans  than  the  trade  of  the  professional 
money-lender  (fenerator)  and  of  the  money-dealer  or 
Danker  {argentariui).  The  transference  of  the  charge  of 
the  larger  monetary  transactions  from  the  individual  capi* 
talists  Xa}  the  mediating  banker,  who  receives  and  makes 
payments  for  his  customers,  invests  and  borrows  money, 
and  conducts  their  money  dealings  at  home  and  abroad — 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  developed  system  of  capital — was 
already  completely  carried  out  in  the  time  of  Cato.  The 
bankers,  however,  were  not  only  the  cashiers  of  the  rich  in 
Rome,  but  everywhere  insinuated  themselves  into  minor 
branches  of  business  and  settled  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
in  the  provinces  and  dependent  states.  Already  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  the  empire  the  business  of  making 
advances  to  those  who  wanted  money  began  to  be,  so  to 
speak,  monopolized  by  the  Romans. 

Closely  connected  with  this  was  the  immeasurable  field 
of  speculative  enterprise.    The  system  of  trans- 
oToontnot-     acting  business  through  the  medium  of  contract 
""'  pervaded  the  whole  dealings  of  Rome.    The 

state  took  the  lead  by  letting  all  its  more  complicated  revt^ 
nues  and  all  contracts  for  furnishing  supplies  and  executing 
buildings  to  capitalists,  or  associations  of  capitalists,  for  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  given  or  received.  But  private  persons 
also  uniformly  contracted  for  whatever  admitted  of  being 
done  by  contract — for  buildings,  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest  (p.  437),  and  even  for  the  partition  of  an  inheritance 
%raong  the  heirs  or  the  winding  up  of  a  bankrupt  estate ;  iik 
nrhich  case  the  contractor — usually  a  banker— received  th« 
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whole  assets,  and  engaged  on  the  other  hand  to  settle  the 
liabilities  in  full  or  up  to  a  certain  percentage  and  to  pa^ 
Uie  balance  as  the  circumstances  required. 

The  prominence  of  transmarine  commerce  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Roman  national  economy  has  al« 
ready  been  adrerted  to  in  its  proper  place.  The 
furtlier  stimulus,  which  it  received  during  the  present 
period^  is  attested  by  the  increased  importance  of  the  Ital- 
ian customs-duties  in  the  Roman  financial  system  (p.  889). 
In  addition  to  the  causes  of  this  increase  in  the  importance 
of  transmarine  commerce  which  need  no  further  ezplana> 
tion,  it  was  artificially  promoted  by  the  privileged  position 
which  the  ruling  Italian  nation  assumed  in  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  exemption  from  cusV>ms-dues  which  was  prob- 
ably even  now  in  many  of  the  dependent  states  conceded  by 
treaty  to  the  Romans  and  Latins. 

On  the  other  hand,  industrial  art  remained  compara- 
tively undeveloped.    Trades  were  no  doubt  in- 
taring  in-       dispensable,  and  there  appear  indications  that  to 
dusfery.  ^  certain    extent   they  were    concentrated    in 

Rome ;  Gato,  for  instance,  advises  the  Campanian  land- 
owner to  purchase  the  slaves'  clothing  and  shoes,  the 
ploughs,  vats,  and  locks,  which  he  may  require,  in  Rome. 
From  the  great  consumption  of  woollen  stuffs  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  must  have  been  extensive  and  lucrative.*  But 
no  endeavours  were  apparently  made  to  transplant  to  Italy 
any  such  professional  industry  as  existed  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  or  even  to  carry  it  on  abroad  with  Italian  capital. 
Flax  indeed  was  cultivated  in  Italy  and  purple  dye  was 
prepared  there,  but  the  latter  branch  of  industry  at  least 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Greek  Tarentum,  and  probably  the 
importation  of  Egyptian  lineo  and  Milesian  or  Tyrian  pur> 
pie  even  now  preponderated  everywhere  over  the  nativ« 
manufacture. 

*  TLe  industrial  importance  of  the  Roman  bloth^naking  it  evident 
from  the  remarkable  part  which  is  played  by  the  fullers  in  Romas 
oomedy.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  fillers*  pits  is  attested  by  Cite 
[flp,  Plutarch,  Cat.  81). 
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Under  this  category,  howorer,  falls  to  some  extont  the 
leasing  or  purchase  bj  Roman  capitalists  of  landed  estatet 
beyond  Italy,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  culttvation  of 
grain  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  on  a  great  scale,  l^is  spe- 
cies of  speculation,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  to 
proportions  so  enormous,  probably  b^an  within  the  period 
now  before  us ;  particularly  in  Sicily,  where  the  commer* 
eial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Siceiiots  (p.  85),  if  not  in* 
troduced  for  the  very  purpose,  must  have  at  least  tended  to 
give  to  the  Roman  speculators  who  were  exempt  from  such 
restrictions  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  profits  derivable 
from  land. 

Business  in  all  these  different  branches  was  uniformly 
Manage-  carried  on  by  means  of  slaves.  The  money- 
boiineMby  lenders  and  bankers  instituted,  throughout  the 
piuTM.  range  of   their  business,  additional    counting- 

houses  and  branch  banks  under  the  direction  of  their  slaves 
and  freedmen.  The  company  which  had  leased  the  cus- 
toms-duties from  the  state  appointed  chiefly  their  slaves  and 
freedmen  to  levy  them  at  each  oustom«house.  Every  one 
who  took  contracts  for  buildings  bought  ai*chitect-slaves ; 
every  one  who  undertook  to  provide  spectacles  or  gladia- 
torial games  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  that  duty  pei^ 
tained  purchased  or  trained  a  company  cf  maves  skilled  ic 
acting,  or  a  band  of  serfs  expert  in  the  trade  of  fighting. 
The  merchant  imported  his  wares  in  vessels  of  his  own 
under  the  charge  of  slaves  or  freedmen,  and  disposed  of 
them  by  the  same  means  in  wholesale  or  retail.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  working  of  mines  and  manufactories 
was  conducted  entirely  by  slaves,  llie  situation  of  these 
slaves  was,  no  doubt^  far  from  enviable,  and  was  through- 
out less  &vourable  than  that  of  slaves  in  Greece ;  but^  if 
we  leave  out  of  account  the  classes  last  mentioned,  tte  in 
dustrial  slavec  found  their  position  on  the  whole  morv 
tolerable  than  the  rural  serfs.  They  had  more  frequently  a 
Gimily  and  a  practically  independent  household,  with  no 
remote  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom  and  property 
»f  their  own.     Hence  such  positions  formed  the  true  train 
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tng  school  of  those  upstarts  from  the  servile  dass,  who  bj 
menial  virtues  and  often  by  menial  vices  rose  to  the  ranli 
of  Roman  citizens  and  not  unfrequently  attained  great 
prosperity,  and  who  morally,  economically,  and  political y 
contributed  at  least  as  much  as  the  slaves  themselves  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

The  Roman  mercantile  transactions  of  this  period  fully 

Extent  of  ^^P^  P'^^  ^^^  ^  COP  temporary  developmeut 
Bomn  may  of  political  power,  and  were  no  less  grand  of 
their  kind.     In  order  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 


activity  of  the  traffic  with  other  lands,  we  have 
only  to  look  into  the  literature,  more  especially  into  the 
comedies  of  this  period,  in  which  the  Phoenician  merchant 
is  brought  on  the  stage  speaking  Phoenician,  and  the  dia- 
logue swarms  with  Greek  and  half  Greek  words  and  phra- 
ses» 

ooinnand  ^"t  the  extent  and  energy  of  the  Roman 

■■""•y"-  traffic  may  be  traced  most  distinctly  by  means 
of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman  denarius  kept 
pace  with  the  Roman  legions.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned (p.  84)  that  the  Sicilian  mints — last  of  all  that  of 
Syracuse  in  542 — were  closed  or  at  any  rate 
restricted  to  small  money  in  consequence  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  that  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  deno^ 
rivs  obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by  side  with  the 
older  silver  currency  and  probably  very  soon  became  the 
exclusive  legal  tender.  With  equal  if  not  greater  rapidity 
the  Roman  silver  coinage  penetjrated  into  Spain,  where  the 
great  silver*mines  existed  and  there  was  virtually  no  earliei 
national  coinage ;  at  a  very  early  period  the  Spanish  towns 
even  began  to  coin  after  the  Roman  standard  (p.  258).  On 
the  whole,  as  Carthage  coined  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
(p.  29),  there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  addition 
to  that  of  Rome  in  the  region  of  the  western  Mediterrai 
nean,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  t>f  Massina  and  per« 
haps  also  those  of  the  lUyrian  Greeks  at  Apoilonia  and 
Dyrrhaehium.  Accordingly,  when  the  Romans  begaii  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  minti 
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ited  U>  the  Roman  Btaudard 
hile  they  retained  the  right 
ly — and  the  Massiliots  in 
leir  drachma  to  the  weight 
nortW,  which  the  Roman 
coin,  primarily  for  the  lua 
of  the  "  coin  of  victory  " 
hased  on  the  Roman,  pi-^ 
Upper  Italian,  and  lllyrinn 
1  penetrated  into  the  har- 
i  of  Massilia,  fi>r  inatanoe, 
into   the  Alpine  districts   along   the    whole   haain  of  the 
Hh<in«,  and  those  of  Ulyria  as  far  as  the  modem  TranayU 
▼ania.     The  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  was  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  fallen  under 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  Rome  ;  but  its  place  was  filled  by 
gold,  the  true  and  natural   medium  for  international  and 
transmarine  commeroe.     It  ia  true  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, in  conformity  with  its  strictly  ooiiservaiive  character, 
adhered — with  the   exception  of  a  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  occasioned  by  the  financial  embarrassment  during  the 
Hannibalic  war  (p.  206) — steadfastly  to  the  rule  of  coiiiing 
silver  only  in  addition  to  the  national-Italian  copper ;  but 
commerce  had  already  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it 
WM  able  in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transao- 
tions  with  gold  by  weight.     Of  the  sum  in  cash,  which  lay 
in  the  Roman  treasury  in  597,  scarcely  a  siith 
was  coined  or  uncoined  silver,  live-aiiths  coo- 
•isted  of  gold  in  bare,*  and  beyond  doubt  the  preoiooa 
mfftals  were  found  in  all  the  chesta  of  the  larger  Romsn 
oapitaliatB  in  substantially  similar  portions.     Already  there- 
fore gold  held  the  first  place  in  great  transactions ;  and,  as 
a»y  bo  inferred  from  this  fiict,  the  preponderance  of  traffic 
W*i  maintained  with  foreign  lands,  and  particularly  with 

•  There  were  Id  the  ti-e»«arj  \1,ilO  Romiii  poondi  of  gold,  22,070 
pound*  oT uncoined,  ud  IS.iSOponndiorM^iMl,  atlTcr.  Tlielcgalntic 
•f  goldloiiWerwu:  1  pound  of  gtddsi,OOOMMerraf,ar  I:  11-91. 
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the  £ast|  which  since  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alof  ander  the 
Great  had  adopted  a  gold  currency. 

The  whole  gain  from  these  immense  transactions  ot  Mis 
^^f^ff^^  Roman  capitalists  flowed  in  the  long .  run  to 

^^*^^  Rome;   for,  much  as  they  went  abroad,  tl«c| 

were  not  easily  induoed  to  settle  permanently  there,  but 
Booner  or  later  returned  to  Rome,  either  realizing  their 
gains  and  investing  them  in  Italy,  or  continuing  to  carry  on 
business  from  Rome  as  a  centre  by  means  of  the  capital 
and  connections  which  they  had  acquired,  llie  moneyed 
superiority  of  Rome  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  was,  accordingly,  quite  as  decided  as  its 
political  and  military  ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  respect 
stood  towards  other  countries  somewliat  as  the  England  of 
the  present  day  stands  towards  the  Continent — ^ii  Greek,  for 
instance,  observes  of  the  younger  Scipio  African  us,  that  he 
was  not  rich  "  for  a  Roman."  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
what  was  considered  as  riches  in  the  Rome  of  those  days 
from  the  fact,  that  Lucius  Paullua  with  an  estate  of  60  tal- 
ents (£14,000)  was  not  reckoned  a  wealthy  senator,  and 
that  a  dowry — such  as  each  of  the  daughters  of  the  elder 
Hcipio  Africanus  received — of  50  talents  (£12,000)  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  portion  for  a  maiden  of  quality, 
while  the  estate  of  the  wealthiest  Greek  of  this  century  was 
not  more  than  300  talents  (£72,000). 

It  was  no  wonder,  accordingly,  that  the  mercantile  spirit 
K«K&Dtii6  took  possession  of  the  nation,  or  rather — for 
"^^  that  was  no  new  thing  in  Rome — ^that  the  spirit 

of  the  capitalist  now  penetrated  and  pervaded  all  aspects 
and  stations  of  life,  and  agriculture  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  began  to  become  enterprises  of  capital- 
ists. The  preser\'ation  and  increase  of  wealth  positively 
Ibrmed  a  part  of  public  and  private  morality.  *^  A  widow's 
estate  may  diminish  ;  '*  Cato  wrote  in  the  practical  instruo 
tions  which  he  composed  for  his  son,  '*a  man  must  augment 
his  substance,  and  he  is  deserving  of*  praise  and  full  of  a 
divine  spirit,  whoso  account-books  at  his  drath  show  that 
he  has  gained  more  than  he  has  inherited.''      Wherever, 
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therefore,  there  was  giving  and  counter-giving,  every  tran» 
action  although  concluded  >\'ithout  any  sort  of  formality 
vas  held  as  valid,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  right  of 
action  was  accorded  to  the  party  aggrieved  if  not  by  the 
law,  at  any  rate  by  mercantile  custom  and  judicial  usage ;  ^ 
but  the  promise  of  a  gift  without  due  form  was  null  alike 
n  legal  theory  and  in  practice.  In  Rome,  Poly  bins  tella 
as,  nobody  gives  to  any  one  unless  he  must  do  so,  and  no 
one  pays  a  penny  before  it  &lls  due,  even  among  near  rela* 
tives.  The  very  legislation  yielded  to  this  mercantile 
morality,  which  regarded  all  giving  away  without  recom« 
pense  as  squandering  ;  the  giving  of  presents  and  bequests 
and  the  undertaking  of  sureties  were  subjected  to  restriction 
at  this  period  by  decree  of  the  people,  and  heritages  which 
did  not  fall  to  the  nearest  relatives  were  at  any  rate  taxed. 
In  the  closest  connection  with  such  views  mercantile  punc- 
tuality, honour,  and  respectability  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Roman  life.  Every  ordinary  man  was  morally  bound  to 
keep  an  account-book  of  his  income  and  expenditure — in 
every  well-arranged  house,  accordingly,  there  was  a  separate 
record-chamber  (tablinum) — and  every  one  took  care  that 
he  should  not  leave  the  world  without  having  made  his 
will :  it  was  one  of  the  three  matters  in  his  life  which  Cato 
declares  that  he  regretted,  that  he  had  been  a  single  day 
without  a  testament.  Those  household  books  were  univer- 
sally by  Roman  usage  admitted  as  valid  evidence  in  a  court 
of  justice,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  admit  the  evidence 
of  a  merchant's  ledger.  The  word  of  a  man  of  unstained 
repute  was  admissible  not  merely  against  himself,  but  in  his 
own  favour ;  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  settle 
differences  between  persons  of  integrity  by  means  of  an 
oath  demanded  by  the  one  party  and  given  by  the  othei  — s 
mode  of  settlement  which  was  reckoned  valid  even  in  law ; 
and  a  traditional  rule  enjoined  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  to  give  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the  man  of 

*  On  this  was  baaed  the  actionable  character  of  contracts  of  buying, 
hiring,  and  partnerelup,  and,  in  general,  the  who  e  system  of  non-formal 
actionable  contracts. 
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aiistained  chiii*acter  when  opposed  to  oue  who  was  I 
reputable,  and  only  in  the  event  of  both  parties  being  of 
equal  repute  to  give  it  in  favour  of  the  defendant.*    The 
conventional  respectability  of  the  Homans  was  especiallj 
app;irent  in  the  more  and  more  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rule,  that  no  respectable  man  should  allow  himself  to  be 
^id  for  the  performance  of  personal  services.    Accordingly 
magistrates,  officers,  jurymen,  guardians,  and  generally  all 
respectable  men  entrusted  with  public  functions,  received  no 
recompense  for  the  services  which  they  rendered,  except,  at 
most,  a  compensation  for  their  bare  outlay ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  services  which  intimate  acquaintances  {amid) 
rendered  to  each  other— «uch  as  giving  security,  representa- 
tion in  law-suits,  custody  (de:potiium\  lending  of  objects 
not  intended  to  be  let  on  hire  {commodatum\  the  managing 
and  attending  to  business  in  general  {jprwyuratio) — were 
treated  according  to  the  same  principle,  so  that  it  was 
improper  to  receive  any  compensation  for  them  and  an 
action  was  not  allowable  even  where  a  compensation  had 
been  promised.     How  entirely  the  man  was  merged  in  the 
merchant,  appears  most  distinctly  perhaps  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  money-payment  and  an  action  at  law  for  the  duel 
—even  for  the  political  duel — in  the  Roman  life  of  this 
period.    The  usual  form  of  settling  questions  of  personal 
honour  was  this :   a  wager  was  laid  between  the  offender 
and  the  party  offended  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
offensive  assertion,  and  under  the  shape  of  an  action  for  the 
stake  the  question  of  &ct  was  submitted  with  all  the  forms 
of  law  to  a  jury ;   the  acceptance  of  such  a  wager  when 
offered  by  the  offended  or  offending  party  was,  just  like  the 

*  The  chief  passage  as  to  this  point  Is  the  fragment  of  Cato  in  Gel- 
litts,  xir.  2.  In  the  case  of  the  obligaHo  liiterw  also,  t. «.,  a  daim  based 
solely  on  the  entry  of  a  debt  in  the  aeoount-book  of  the  creditor,  this 
legal  recognition  of  the  personal  credibility  of  the  pnrty,  even  where  hli 
testimony  in  his  own  cause  is  concerned,  affoi-ds  the  key  of  explanation  ^ 
and  hence  it  happened  that  in  Uter  times,  when  this  mercantile  honour 
had  vanished  from  Roman  life,  the  obliff'tUc  UUirit,  while  not  emollij 
tbolished,  fell  of  it^lf  into  desaetiide. 
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acceptance  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  at  the  present  day,  left 
open  in  law,  but  in  point  of  honour  it  could  seldom  be 
refused. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  this  mer- 
AsKMia-  cantile  spirit,  which  displayed  itself  with  an 
'^°'*  intensity  hardly  conceivable   by  those  rot  en- 

gaged in  business,  was  the  extiiiordinary  impulse  gi  zen  to 
the  formation  of  associations.  In  Rome  this  was  especially 
fostered  by  the  system  already  often  mentioned  as  adopted 
by  the  government  in  the  transaction  of  its  business*— the 
system  of  middlemen :  for  from  the  extent  of  the  tran»- 
actions  it  was  natural,  and  it  was  probably  often  required 
by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  that  capitalists 
should  undertake  such  leases  and  contracts  not  individually, 
but  in  partnership.  All  great  transactions  were  organized 
on  the  model  of  these  state-contracts.  Indications  are  even 
found  of  the  occurrence  among  the  Romans  of  that  feature 
so  characteristic  of  the  system  of  association — ^a  coalition 
of  rival  companies  in  order  jointly  to  establish  monopolist 
prices.*  In  transmarine  transactions  more  especially  and 
such  as  were  otherwise  attended  with  considerable  risk,  the 
system  of  partnership  was  so  extensively  adopted,  that  it 
practically  took  the  place  of  insurances,  which  were  un- 
known to  antiquity.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
nautical  loan,  as  it  was  called — ^the  modern  ^  bottomry  " — 
by  which  the  risk  and  gain  of  transmarine  traffic  were  pro- 
portionally distributed  among  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and 

*  lu  the  reoiarkable  model  oontimet  gtYen  by  Ckto  (141)  for  the  let* 
ting  of  the  oliye-harreet,  there  is  the  foltowiog  paragraph :— 

"  None  [of  the  persons  destroue  to  oontrtet  on  the  oocadoo  of  letting] 
■hall  withdraw,  for  the  sake  of  causing  the  gathering  and  preeeing  of 
Ihe  oliveB  to  be  let  at  a  dearer  rate ;  except  when  [the  joint  bidder]  im- 
mediately  names  [the  other  bidder]  as  his  partner.  If  this  rule  shall 
appear  to  have  been  infringed,  all  the  partncru  [of  the  company  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  eondnded]  phall,  if  deslrad  by  the  landlord 
or  the  overseer  appointed  by  him,  take  an  oath  [that  they  have  not  coii> 
spired  in  this  way  to  prevent  competition].  If  they  do  not  take  the 
oath,  the  stipulated  prioc  is  not  to  be  paid.**  It  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  contract  is  taken  by  a  company,  not  by  sn  individoal  capitslist. 

Vol.  II.— 30 
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GSigo  and  all  the  oapitalisU  who  had  advanced  money  ibr 
the  voyage.  It  waa,  boweveri  a  general  rule  of  Roman 
economy  that  one  should  rather  take  small  shares  in  many 
speculations  than  speculate  independently ;  Cato  advised 
the  capitalist  not  to  fit  out  a  single  ship  with  his  money 
bu*^  to  enter  into  concert  with  forty*nine  other  capitalists  so 
as  to  send  out  fifty  ships  and  to  take  an  interest  in  each,  to 
the  extent  of  a  fiftieth  share.  The  greater  com  plication 
thus  introduced  into  business  was  overcome  by  the  Roman 
merchant  through  his  punctual  laboriousness  and  his  sys- 
tem of  management  by  slaves  and  freedmen,  which,  re- 
garded firom  the  point  of  view  of  the  pure  capitalist,  was 
&r  preferable  to  our  counting-house  system.  Thus  these 
mercantile  companies,  with  their  hundred  ramifications, 
largely  influenced  the  economy  of  every  Romar  of  note. 
There  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  hardly 
a  man  of  means  in  Rome  who  had  not  been  concerned  as 
an  avowed  or  silent  partner  in  leasing  the  public  revenues ; 
and  much  more  must  each  have  invested  on  an  average  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  capital  in  mercantile  associations 
geneiimy. 

All  this  laid  the  foundation  for  that  endurance  of  Roman 
wealth,  which  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  its 
magnitude.  The  phenomenon,  unique  perhaps  of  its  kind, 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (p.  384) — that 
the  condition  of  the  great  houses  remained  almost  the  same  i 
for  several  centuries — finds  its  explanation  in  the  somewhat 
narrow  but  solid  principles  on  which  they  managed  their 
mercantile  property* 

In  consequence  of  the  one-sided  prominence  assigned  to 
KoD«yM  capital  in  the  Roman  economy,  the  evils  insepara^ 
*''*"*'****^'  ble  from  a  pure  capitalist  system  could  not  fidl 
to  appear. 

Civil  equality,  which  had  already  received  a  fatal  wound 
through  the  rise  of  the  rulicg  order  of  lords,  suffered  an 
equally  se%ere  blow  in  consequence  of  the  hne  of  social 
demarcation  becoming  more  and  more  distinctly  drawn 
betwJBec  the  rich  and.  the  poor.    Nothing  more  effectuaHy 
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promoted  this  separation  in  a  downward  direction  than  the 
already-mentioned  rule — apparently  a  matter  of  indiffer 
enoe,  but  in  reality  inyolving  the  deepest  arrogance  and 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists — that  it  was  dt» 
graceful  to  take  money  for  work ;  a  wall  of  partition  was 
thus  raised  not  merely  between  the  common  day-labour«' 
or  aitisan  and  the  respectable  landlord  or  manu&cturer,  but 
also  between  the  soldier  or  subaltern  and  the  military  tri* 
bune,  and  between  the  derk  or  messenger  and  the  magistrate. 
In  an  upward  direction  a  similar  barrier  was  raised  by  the 
Gaudian  law  suggested  by  Gains  Flaminius  (shortly  before 
536),  which  prohibited  senators  and  senators' 
sons  from  possessing  sea-going  vessels  except 
for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  participating  in  public  contracts — ^forbidding 
them  generally  from  carrying  on  whatever  the  Romans 
included  under  the  head  of  ^  speculation  "  {quaesius).^  It 
is  true  that  this  enactment  was  not  called  for  by  the  sena- 
tors ;  it  was  on  the  contrary  a  work  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  which  perhaps  desired  in  the  first  instance  mere- 
ly to  prevent  the  evil  of  members  of  the  governing  class 
personally  entering  into  dealings  with  the  government.  It 
may  be,  moreover,  that  the  capitalists  in  this  instance,  as  so 
oA»n  afterwards,  made  common  cause  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  diminishing  competi- 
tion by  the  exclusion  of  the  senators.  The  former  object 
was,  of  course,  only  very  imperfectly  attained,  for  the  sys* 
tem  of  partnership  opened  up  to  the  senators  ample  fadli- 
ties  for  continuing  to  speculate  m  secret ;  but  this  decree 
of  the  people  drew  a  legal  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  men  of  quality  who  did  not  speculate  at  all  or  at  any 
rate  not  openly  and  those  who  did,  and  it  placed  alongside  of 

*  Livy  (zxi  68;  oomp.  Cio.  Vtrr,  ▼.  18,  46)  mentions  only  the 
•Dsctment  m  to  the  sea-going  Teasels ;  but  Asoonius  (in  Or.  cU  Ihffm 
Cktnd.  p.  94.  OrtU,)  and  Dio  (It.  10,  5)  state  that  the  senator  was  also 
forbidden  by  law  to  undertake  state-oon tracts  {redemptionea) ;  and,  ai 
according  to  Litj  **  all  speculation  was  considered  indeoorous  in  a  sena 
Uw^  the  CSaiidian  law  probably -went  further  than  be  states. 
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the  flt1«tooracy  which  was  primatilj  political  an  arlatooraci 
which  was  purely  moneyed — the  equestrian  order^as  it  wai 
afterwards  cailed,  whose  rivalries  with  Uie  aenatoriaf  ordei 
fill  the  history  of  tha  following  century. 

A  further  coiiseqaence  of  the  one-sided  power  of  capita 
Bieiiutyof  ^**  *^®  disproportionate  prominence  of  thosf 
I5*-^**^'  branches  of  business  which  were  the  moat  sterile 
and  the  least  prodtictive  to  the  national  economy 
OS  a  whole.  Industrial  art,  which  ought  to  have  held  the 
Highest  place,  in  fact  occupied  the  lowest.  Commerce  flour- 
ished ;  but  it  was  universally  non-reciprocal.  Even  on  the 
northern  frontier  the  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  give  merchandise  in  exchange  fbr  the  slaves  who 
were  brought  in  numbers  fVotn  the  Celtic  and  probably  even 
from  the  Germanic  territories  to  Ariminum  and  the  other 
markets  of  northern  Italy  ;  at  least  as  early  aa 
523  the  export  of  stiver  money  to  the  Celtic 
territory  was  prohibited  by  the  Roman  government.  In 
the  intercourse  With  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and 
Carthage^  the  balance  of  trade  was  necessarily  un&vourable 
to  Italy.  Rome  began  to  become  the  capital  of  the  Medi- 
terranean states,  and  Italy  to  become  the  suburbs  of  Rome ; 
the  Romans  had  no  wish  to  be  anything  more,  and  in  their 
opulent  indifference  were  satisfied  with  a  non^reciprocal 
commerce,  such  as  every  city  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
capital  necessarily  carries  on — they  possessed,  forsooth, 
money  enough  to  pay  for  everything  which  they  needed  or 
did  not  need.  On  the  other  hand  the  most  unproductive  of 
all  sorts  of  business,  the  traffic  in  money  and  the  farming 
of  the  revenue,  formed  the  true  mainstay  and  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  economy.  And,  lastly,  whatever  elements  that 
economy  had  contained  fbr  the  production  of  a  prosperous 
middle  class  and  of  a  lower  one  provided  with  sufficient 
subs',  itence  were  extinguished  by  the  unhappy  system  of 
employing  slaves,  or,  at  the  best,  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  troublesome  order  of  freedmen. 

But  above  all   the  deep-rooted  immorality,  which  is 
iii«  capsti!.     inherent  in  an  economy  of  pure  capital,  ate  into 
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idi«a4nib-  the  heart  of  society  and  of  the  oommcn wealth 
^^  ^'  and  substituted  an  absolute  selfishness  for  hu> 
manity  and  patriotism.  The  better  portion  of  the  nation 
were  very  clearly  aware  of  the  seeds  of  corruption  which 
lurked  in  that  pursuit  of  speculation ;  and  the  instinctivt 
hatred  of  the  great  multitude,  as  well  ap  the  displeasure  of 
the  weU-disposed  statesman,  was  especially  directed  againt I 
the  trade  of  the  professional  money-lender,  which  for  long 
had  been  subjected  to  penal  laws  and  still  continued  under 
the  letter  of  the  law  amenable  to  punisbiqent.  In  a  comedy 
of  this  period  the  money-lender  is  told  that  the  cla3s  to 
which  he  belongs  is  on  a  parallel  with  the  2eiMm#f— 

Sodem  hmrde  wnpono  etparo;  pariatunU  uiu  ibut. 
Hi  aaUem  in  oeeulUa  locia  protiaiU:  vos  infvro  ip9o: 
Vat /more,  hi  male  twsdendo  et  IvttriM  laetrant  hmmmti, 
RoffHatumm  phmimoM  prupUr  mm  pcpuUu  teimij 
Qtta§  VM  rogaUu  rmnpittB  ;  oUqumn  r^p$riU$  rimam. 
Quad  a^¥amftrvfi%ifmjrigidam  «##«,  ita  9otp¥tati»  k^fu, 

Cato  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  expresses  himself  still 
more  emphatically  than  the  comedian*  '*  Lending  money 
at  interest,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  agricul* 
ture^  *^  has  various  advantages ;  but  it  is  not  honourable^ 
Our  fore&thers  accordingly  ordained,  and  inscribed  it 
among  their  laws,  that  the  thief  should  be  bound  to  pay 
two-fold,  but  the  man  who  takes  interest  four-fold,  compen- 
sation ;  whence  we  may  infer  how  much  worse  a  citizen 
they  deemed  the  usurer  than  the  thief."  There  is  no  great 
difference,  he  elsewhere  considers,  between  a  money-lender 
and  a  murderer ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  acts  did 
not  &11  short  of  his  words — when  governor  of  Sardinia^  by 
his  rigorous  administration  of  the  Taw  he  drove  the  Boman 
bankers  to  their  wits'  end.  The  great  majority  of  lbs 
ruling  senatorial  order  regarded  the  system  of  the  speou^ 
lators  with  dislike,  and  not  only  conducted  themselves  in 
the  provinces  on  the  whole  with  more  integrity  and  honour 
than  these  moneyed  men,  but  frequently  acted  as  a  check 
on  themi   The  frequent  changes  of  the  supreme  ma|pi^ 
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tratesy  however,  and  the  inevitable  inequality  In  their  mode 
of  handling  the  laws,  necessarily  rendered  the  effort  to 
check  such  proceedings  in  great  measure  ineffectual. 

The  Romans  peroeived  moreover — as  it  was  not  difficult 
SMotionof  to  perceive — that  it  was  of  far  more  oonse* 
Msys^m  quencc  to  give  a  different  direction  to  the  whole 
'ii'*^^"^  national  economy  than  to  eoLBrmm  a  police  con- 
trol over  speculation  ;  it  was  such  views  mainly  thit  men 
like  Cato  enforced  by  precept  and  example  on  the  Roman 
agriculturist.  *^  When  our  forefathers,"  continues  Gato  in 
the  preface  just  quoted,  ^pronounced  the  eulogy  of  a 
worthy  man,  they  praised  him  as  a  worthy  fi&rmer  and  a 
worthy  landlord;  one  who  was  thus  commended  was 
thought  to  have  received  the  highest  priuse.  The  merdiant 
I  deem  energetic  and  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  gain ;  but 
his  calling  is  too  much  exposed  to  perils  and  mischances. 
On  the  other  hand  fiirmers  furnish  the  bravest  men  and  the 
ablest  soldiers ;  no  calling  is  so  honourable,  safe,  and  in* 
offensive  as  theirs,  and  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  it 
are  least  liable  to  evil  thoughts.**  He  was  wont  to  say  of 
himself,  that  his  property  was  derived  solely  from  two 
sources — agriculture  and  frugality ;  and,  though  this  was 
neither  very  logically  expressed  nor  strictly  conformable  to 
the  truth,*  yet  Cato  was  not  unjustly  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  by  posterity  as  the  model  of  a  Roman 
landlord.  Unhappily  it  is  a  truth  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
painful,  that  this  husbandry,  commended  so  much  and  cer- 
tainly with  so  entire  good  &ith  as  a  remedy,  was  itself  per* 
vaded  by  the  poison  of  the  capitalist  system.    In  the 


*  Gato,  like  erery  other  Roman,  inveflted  a  part  of  his  meaoi  in  the 
fereedbg  of  cattle,  and  in  oommerclal  and  other  nndertaklDga.  Bat  it 
was  wA  his  habit  directly  to  Tiokte  the  laws;  he  neither  epeculated  la 
State4ea8es — ^whioh  ae  a  senator  be  was  not  allowed  to  do— nor  pra4> 
tiaed  osnry.  It  is  an  ii^ustice  to  charge  him  with  a  practice  in  the  lat 
ter  respect  at  variance  with  his  theory ;  the  fenuB  nautieunij  ia  which 
be  oertainlj  engaged,  was  not  a  branch  of  usury  prohibited  by  the  law; 
H  really  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  bostness  of  ohartteing  sal 
fMgbtIng 
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of  pastoral  husbandry  this  was  obvious ;  for  that  reason  it 
Mras  most  in  favour  with  the  public  and  least  in  fii  rour  with 
Uie  party  desirous  of  moral  reform.  But  bow  stood  the 
sase  with  agriculture  itself  f  The  war£&re,  which  from  the 
third  to  the  fifih  century  u.o.  capital  had  waged  against 
labour,  by  withdrawing  under  the  form  of  interest  on  debt 
Ihe  revenues  of  the  soil  from  the  working  fiurmers  and 
bringing  thiera  into  the  hands  of  the  idly  consuming  fund* 
holder,  had  been  settled  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  economy  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  which 
existed  in  Latium  to  the  field  of  mercantile  activity  opened 
up  throughout  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean.  Now  even 
the  extended  field  of  business  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
the  increased  mass  of  capital ;  and  an  insane  legislaticn 
laboured  simultaneously  to  compel  the  investment  of  sena- 
torial capital  by  artificial  means  in  Italian  estatesi  and  sys- 
tematically to  depreciate  the  arable  land  of  Italy  by  intei^ 
ference  with  the  prices  of  grain.  Thus  there  began  a  second 
campaign  of  capital  against  free  labour  or — ^what  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  antiquity — against  the  small 
former  system  ;  and,  if  the  first  had  been  bad,  it  yet  seemed 
mild  and  humane  as  compared  with  the  second.  The  capi« 
talists  no  longer  lent  to  the  farmer  at  interest — a  course 
which  in  itself  was  not  now  practicable  because  the  petty 
landholder  no  longer  produced  any  surplus  of  consequence, 
and  was  moreover  not  sufficiently  simple  and  radical — ^but 
they  bought  up  the  farm^  and  converted  them,  at  the  best^ 
into  estates  managed  by  stewards  and  wrought  by  slaves, 
litis  also  was  called  agriculture ;  it  was  in  reality  the  appli- 
cation of  the  capitalist  system  to  Uie  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  description  of  the  husbandmen,  which  Cato  gives,  is 
excellent  and  quite  just ;  but  how  does  it  correspond  to  the 
system  itself  which  he  portrays  and  recommends  1  If  a 
Roman  senator,  as  must  not  unfrequently  have  been  the 
case,  possessed  four  such  estates  as  that  described  by  Cato, 
the  same  space,  which  in  the  olden  time  when  small  hold 
ings  prevailed  had  supported  from  100  to  150  farmers' 
families,  was  now  occupied  by  one  family  of  free  pcrsont 
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and  abc  ut  50,  for  the  most  part  umnarried,  slaves.  If  thti 
was  the  reooedy  by  which  the  decaying  national  economy 
was  to  be  restored  to  Tigour,  it  bore,  unhi^pilyi  an  aspect 
of  extreme  resemblance  to  the  disease* 

The  general  result  of  this  system  is  only  too  clearly 
P^^,  obvious  in  the  changed  proportions  of  the  popn^ 

ment?^        lation.    It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the 

Italy. 

various  districts  of  Italy  was  very  unequal,  and 
some  were  even  prosperous.  The  &rmS|  instituted  in  great 
numbers  in  the  region  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  at 
the  time  of  its  colonization,  did  not  so  speediJy  disappear. 
Polybius,  who  visited  that  quarter  not  long  after  the  dose 
of  the  present  period,  commends  its  numerous,  handsome, 
and  vigorous  population :  with  a  just  legislation  as  to  corn 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  possible  to  make  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  not  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  like 
manner  Picenum  and  the  so^salled  ager  GaUieus  acquired  a 
numerous  body  of  farmers  through  the  distributions  of  do- 
main-land consequent  on  the  Flaminian  law  of 
522 — a  body,  however,  which  was  sadly  reduced 
in  the  Hannibalic  war.  In  Etruria,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Umbria,  the  internal  condition  of  the  subject  communities 
was  un&vourable  to  the  flourishing  of  a  class  of  free  £u:m- 
ers.  Matters  were  better  in  Latium — which  could  not  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  market  of  the 
capital,  and  which  had  on  the  whole  been  spared  by  the 
Plannibalic  war — as  well  as  in  the  secluded  mountain-valleys 
of  the  Marsians  and  Sabellians.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Hannibalic  wur^.  had  fearfully  devastated  southern  Italy  and 
had  ruined,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  snoaller  places,  its 
two  largest  cities,  Gapua  and  Tarentum,  both  once  able  to 
send  into  the  field  armies  of  30,000  men.  Samnium  had 
recovered  from  the  severe  wars  of  the  liflh  century  :  accord' 
ing  to  the  census  of  529  it  was  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  many  men  capable  of  arms  as  all  the 
Latin  towns,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time,  next  to  the 
ager  EomamiSf  the  most  flourishing  region  of  the  peninsula. 
But  the  Hannibalic  war  had  desolated  the  land  afresh,  ai^ 
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till*  Assignatioiis  of  land  in  that  quarter  to  die  8oldi<sra  of 
Scipio's  army,  although  considerable,  probably  did  not  oov 
er  the  loss.  Cauipania  and  Apulia,  both  hitherto  well-peo 
,  pled  regions,  were  still  worse  treated  in  the  same  war  by 
friend  and  foe.  In  Apulia,  no  doubt,  assignations  of  land 
were  made  afterwards,  but  the  colonies  instituted  there  were 
Bot  BueoessfuL  The  beautiful  plain  of  Campania  remained 
better  peopled ;  but  the  territory  of  Capua  and  of  the  othtf 
eommuBities  broken  up  in  the  Haanibalic  war  became  pub* 
lie  property,  and  the  occupants  of  it  were  uniformly  not 
proprietors,  but  petty  temporary  lessees.  Lastly,  in  the 
wide  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  territories  the  populatioUi 
which  was  already  very  thin  before  the  war,  was  Tieited  by 
the  whole  severity  of  the  war  itaelf  and  of  the  penal  exeou* 
tions  that  followed  in  its  train ;  nor  was  much  done  on  the 
part  of  Rome  to  revive  the  agriculture  ther^-— with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Vaientia  (Vibo,  now  Monteleone),  none 
of  the  oolonies  established  there  attained  any  real  prosperity. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inequality  in  the  politiod 
v^ittB  off  ^^  economic  oinmmstaiioes  of  the  different  di» 
'^^tkn.      tricts  and  for  the  comparatively  flourishing  con- 

dition  of  several  of  them,  the  retrogression  is 
yet  on  the  whole  unmistakeable,  and  it  is  eonfirwed  by  the 
most  indisputable  testimonies  as  to  the  general  oondltion  of 
Italy.  Cato  and  Polybius  agree  in  stating  that  Italy  was  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  far  weaker  in  population  than 
at  the  end  of  the  fiftk,  and  was  no  longer  able  to  furnish 
armies  so  large  as  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  increawg 
difficulty  of  the  levy,  the  neeessity  of  lowering  the  qualify 
eation  for  service  in  the  legions,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
allies  as  to  the  magtutude  of  the  oontingenta  tp  be  furnished 
by  tbem,  confirm  these  statements ;  and,  in  the  ease  of  the 

Roman  burgesses,  the  numbers  tell  the  same 

tale.  In  502,  shordy  after,  the  expedition  of 
Regulus  to  Africa,  they  amounted  to  298,000  men  capable 
ef  bearing  arras ;  thirty  years  later,  shortly   before  the 

oomruenoement  of  the  Haanibalia  war  ((i34)i 
^  they  had  fallen  off  to  270,000,  or  by  a  tenth, 

Vol.  It— 20* 
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and  agftin  twenty  years  after  that,  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  same  war  (550),  to  214,000,  or  by  a  fourth  \ 
and  a  generation  afterwards — during  which  no 
extraordinary  losses  occurred,  but  the  institution  of  the  ^ 
great  burgess-colonies  in  the  plain  of  northern  Italy  in  par^ 
ticular  occasioned  a  perceptible  and  exceptional  increase— 
Ae  numbers  of  the  burgesses  had  hardly  again  reached  the 
point  at  which  they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period.    If  we  had  similar  statements  regarding  the  Italian 
population  generally^  they  would  beyond  all  doubt  exhibit 
a  deficit  relatively  still  more  considerable.    The  decline  of 
the  national  vigour  less  admits  of  proof ;  but  it  is  stated  by 
the  writers  on  agriculture  that  flesh  and  milk  disappeared 
more  and  more  from  the  diet  of  the  common  people.     At 
the  same  time  tiie  slave  population  increased,  as  the  free 
population  declined.    In  Apulia,  Lucania,  an4  the  Bruttian 
land,  pastoral  husbandry  must  even  in  the  time  of  Cato 
have  preponderated  over  agriculture ;  the  half«avage  slave* 
herdsmen  had  in  reality  the  command  of  the  'country. 
Apulia  was  rendered  so  insecure  by  tfiem  that  a  strong 
force  had  to  be  stationed  there ;  in  569  a  slave* 
conspiracy   planiied  on   the  largest  scale,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Bacchanalia,  was  dis> 
covered  there,  and. nearly  7,000  men  were  judicially  con-  * 
demned.    In  Etruria  also  Roman  troops  were  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  a  band  of  slaves  (558),  and 
even  in  Latium  there  were  instances  in  which 
towns  like  Setia  and  Praeneste  were  in  danger  of  being 
surprised  by  a  band  of  runaway  serfs  (556). 
The  nation  was  visibly  diminishing,  and  the 
community  of  free  bui^jesses  was  resolving  itself  into  a 
body  composed  of  masters  and  slaves;  and,  although  it 
ms  in  the  first  instance  the  two  long  wars  with  Carthage 
which  decimated  and  ruined  both  the  burgesses  and  the 
allies,  the  Roman  capitalists  beyond  doubt  contributed  quite 
as  much  as  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  to  the  decline  in  the 
vigour  and  the  numbers  of  the  Italian  people.     No  one  can 
say  whether  the  government  could  have  rendered  help ;  bat 
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It  was  an  alarming  and  discreditable  £ict,  that  the  circl  sa  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  well-meaning  and  energetic  as  for 
the  most  part  they  were,  never  once  showed  any  insight 
into  the  real  gravity  of  the  situation  or  any  foreboding  of 
the  fiiU  magnitude  of  the  danger.  When  a  Roman  lady 
belonging  to  the  high  nobility,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous citizen-admirals  who  in  the  first  Punic  war  had 
rumed  the  fleets  of  the  state,  one  day  got  among  a  crowd  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  she  said  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  those 
around,  that  it  was  high  time  to  place  her  brother  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  to  relieve  the  pressure  in 
the  market-place  by  bleeding  the  citizens  afiresh  (508). 
Those  who  thus  thought  and  spoke  were,  no  doubt,  a  small 
minority ;  nevertheless  this  outrageous  speech  was  simply 
a  forcible  expression  of  the  criminal  indifference  with  whidi 
the  whole  noble  and  rich  world  looked  down  on  the  com- 
mon citizens  and  fitrmers.  They  did  not  exactly  desire 
their  destruction,  but  they  allowed  it  to  run  its  course ;  and 
so  desolation  advanced  with  gigantic  steps  over  tha  flourish- 
ing land  of  Italy,  where  countless  numbers  of  free  men  had 
lately  rejoiced  in  moderate  and  merited  prosjperity. 
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Livi  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  was  spent  under  oondl* 
tions  of  austere  restraint,  and,  the  nobler  he 
SfttlSLn  was,  the  less  he  was  a  free  man.  All-powerM 
pride.  custom  restricted  him   to  a  narrow  range  of 

thought  and  action ;  and  to  have  led  a  serious  and  strict  or, 
CO  use  the  characteristic  Latin  expressions,  a  grave  and 
severe  life,  was  his  glory.  Nothing  more  or  less  was  ex* 
pected  of  him  than  that  he  should  keep  his  household  in 
good  trder  and  unflinchingly  bear  his  part  of  counsel  and 
action  in  public  a&irs.  But,  while  the  individual  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  be  aught  else  than  a 
member  of  the  community,  the  glory  and  the  might  of  thai 
community  were  felt  by  every  individual  burgess  as  a  p^^ 
sonal  possession  to  be  transmitted  along  with  his  name  and 
his  homestead  to  his  posterity  ;  and  thus,  as  one  generation 
after  another  was  laid  in  the  tomb  and  each  in  succession 
added  its  fresh  contribution  to  the  stock  of  ancient  honours, 
the  collective  sense  of  dignity  in  the  noble  families  of  Rome 
swelled  into  that  mighty  pride  of  Roman  citizenship,  to 
which  the  earth  has  never  perhaps  witnessed  a  parallel,  and 
the  traces  of  which,  as  strange  as  they  are  grand,  seem  to 
U!3  whenever  we  meet  them  to  belong  as  it  were  to  another 
world.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  this 
powerful  pride  of  citizenship,  that,  while  not  Huppressod,  it 
was  yet  compelled  by  the  rigid  simplicity  and  equality  that 
prevailed  among  the  citizens  to  remain  locked  up  within  the 
breast  during  life,  and  was  only  allowed  to  find  expression 
af'er  death ;  but  it  was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  the 
man  of  distinction  so  conspicuously  and  intensely,  that  thif 
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oeremonial  U  better  fitted  than  any  other  phenomenon  of 
Roman  life  to  give  to  ua  who  live  in  other  timea  a  glimpaa 
of  that  wonderful  spirit  of  the  Romans. 

It  was  a  singular  procession,  at  which  the  citizens  were 
▲  RoBMa  invited  to  be  present  by  the  summons  oi  the 
^""^  public  crier:  ** Yonder  warricr  is  dead;  who* 
ever  can,  let  him  come  to  escort  Lucius  Aemilius ;  he  is 
borne  forth  from  his  house.**  It  was  opened  by  bands  of 
vailing  women,  musicianSi  and  dancers ;  one  of  the  latter 
was  dressed  out  and  furnished  with  a  mask  in  imitation  of 
the  deceased,  and  by  gesture  doubtless  and  action  recalled 
once  more  to  the  multitude  the  appearance  of  the  well* 
known  man.  Then  followed  the  most  magnificent  and 
peculiar  part  of  the  solemnity — ^the  procession  of  ancestors 
— before  which  all  the  rest  of  the  pageant  so  faded  in  com- 
parison, that  men  of  rank  of  the  true  Roman  type  enjoined 
their  heirs  to  restrict  the  funeral  pomp  to  that  procession 
alone.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fiu»*masks  oi 
those  ancestors  who  had  filled  the  curule  aedileship  or  an« 
higher  ordinary  magistracy,  wrought  in  wax  and  painted— 
modelled  as  far  as  possible  afler  life,  but  not  wanting  evea 
for  the  earlier  ages  up  to  and  beyond  the  time  of  the  kings 
—were  wont  to  be  placed  in  wooden  niches  along  the  walls 
of  the  family  hall,  and  were  regarded  as  the  diief  ornament 
of  the  house.  When  a  death  occurred  in  the  fiunily,  suit»> 
ble  persons,  chiefly  actors,  were  dressed  up  with  these  fiice- 
masks  and  the  corresponding  official  costume  to  take  part  in 
the  fimeral  ceremony,  so  that  the  ancestor8-*"-each  in  the 
principal  dress  worn  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  the  triumphator 
in  his  gold-embroidered,  the  censor  in  his  purple,  and  the 
consul  in  his  purple-bordered,  robe,  with  their  licto^s  and 
the  other  insignia  of  office— all  in  chariots  gave  the  4nal 
escort  to  the  dead  On  the  biei  overspread  with  massive 
purple  and  gold-embroidered  coverlets  and  fine  linen  cloths 
lay  the  decea<«ed  himself,  likewise  in  the  full  costume  of  the 
highest  office  which  he  had  filled,  and  surrounded  by  the 
armour  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  and  by  the  chap* 
lets  which  in  jest  or  earnest  he  had  won.    Behnd  the  bier 
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eamr  the  mourners,  all  dressed  in  black  and  without  omft 
men!  the  sons  of  the  deceased  with  their  heads  veiled,  the 
daughters  without  veil,  the  relatives  and  clansmen,  the 
firiends,  the  clients  and  freedmen.  Thus  the  procession 
passed  on  to  the  Forum.  There  the  corpse  was  placed  in 
an  erect  position ;  the  ancestors  descended  from  their  cha 
riots  and  seated  themselves  in  the  curule  chairs ;  and  the 
■on  or  nearest  gentile  kinsman  of  the  deceased  ascended  the 
rostra,  in  order  to  announce  to  the  assembled  multitude  in 
simple  recital  the  names  and  deeds  of  each  of  the  men  slt^ 
ting  in  a  ctrde  around  him  and,  last  of  all,  those  of  him 
who  had  recently  died. 

This  may  be  called  a  barbarous  custom,  and  a  nation  of 
artistic  feelings  would  certainly  not  have  tolerated  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  odd  resurrection  of  the  dead  down  to  an 
epoch  of  fully  developed  civilization ;  but  even  Greeks  who 
were  very  dispassionate  and  but  little  disposed  to  reverence, 
such  as  Poly  bins,  acknowledged  the  imposing  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  naive  pomp  of  this  funeral  ceremony.  It  was  a 
conception  essentially  in  keeping  with  the  grave  solemnity, 
the  uniform  movement,  and  the  proud  dignity  of  Roman 
life,  that  departed  generations  should  continue  to  walk,  as 
it  were,  corporeally  among  the  living,  and  that,  when  a  bur- 
gess weary  of  labours  and  of  honours  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  these  Withers  themselves  should  appear  in  the  Fo- 
rum to  receive  him  among  their  number. 

But  the  Romans  had  now  reached  a  crisis  of  transition, 
rhtnew  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  power  of  Rome  was  no  longer 
H*u«iiinB.  confined  to  Italy  but  had  spread  far  and  wide 
to  the  west  and  to  the  east,  the  days  of  the  old  home  life  of 
Italy  were  over,  and  a  Hellenizing  civilization  came  in  its 
rooTi..  \\  is  true  that  Italy  had  been  subject  to  the  influence 
of  Grroece,  ever  since  it  had  a  history  at  all.  We  have 
formerly  shown  how  the  youthful  Greece  and  the  youthful 
Italy — both  of  them  with  some  measure  of  simplicity  and 
originality — ^gave  and  received  intellectual  impulses;  and 
iiow  at  a  later  period  Rome  endeavoured  after  a  more  ex- 
ternal manner  to  appropriate  to  practical  use  the  language 
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and  inventions  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  Hellenism  of  th€ 
Romans  of  the  present  period  was,  in  its  causes  as  well  as 
its  consequences,  something  essentially  new.  The  Romans 
began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a  richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be 
startled  as  it  were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  col* 
ture ;  and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the  pauses  of  their 
own  productiveness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  miserable 
French  culture  for  filling  up  the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Italian  nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  leal 
on  th9  glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  dissolute  filth  of 
the  intellectual  development  of  Hellas.  But  it  was  an 
impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep*rooted,  which  carried 
the  Romans  irresistibly  into  the  Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic 
civilization  still  doubtless  assumed  that  name,  but  it  was 
Hellenic  no  longer ;  it  was,  in  fact,  humanistic  and  oosmo* 
politan.  It  had  solved  the  problem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
different  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the  field  of 
intellect,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  that  of  politics ; 
and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a  wider  scale  devolved  on 
Rome,  she  entered  on  the  possession  of  Hellenism  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Hellenism  therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus  or  ao« 
oessory  influence;  it  penetrated  the  Italian  nation  to  the 
very  core.  Of  course,  the  vigorous  home  life  of  Italy 
strove  against  the  foreign  element.  It  was  only  after  a 
most  vehement  struggle  that  the  Italian  &rmer  abandoned 
the  field  to  the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital ;  and,  as  in  Ger> 
many  the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national  Germanic 
frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellenism  aroused  in  Rome  a 
tendency  which  opposed  the  influence  of  Greece  on  prind* 
pie,  in  a  fashion  altogether  foreign  to  the  earlier  centuries, 
and  in  doing  solell  pretty  frequently  into  downright  follies 
and  absurdities. 

No  department  of  human  action  or  thought  remained 
HfOifloSoB  unaffected  by  this  struggle  between  the  old  fash* 
iBpoUtiM.  ion  and  the  new.  Even  political  relations  were 
largely  influenced  by  it.    The  whimsical  project  of  emanoi^ 
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pating  the  HelleneSy  the  well-deserved  £ulure  of  which  hit 
already  been  described,  the  kindred,  likewise  Hellenic^  idea 
of  a  combinatioii  of  republics  in  opposition  to  kings,  and 
the  desire  of  propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism — which  were  the  two  principles  that 
regulated,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  Macedonia — were 
fixed  ideas  of  the  new  school,  just  as  dread  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  old ;  and,  if  Cato  pushed 
the  latter  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  Philhelleniam  now  and  then 
indulged  in  extravagances  at  least  as  foolish.  For  example^ 
the  conqueror  of  king  Antiochus  not  only  had  a  statue  ol 
himself  in  Greek  costume  erected  on  the  Capitol,  but  also, 
instead  of  calling  himself  in  good  Latin  Asiatkus^  assumed 
the  unmeaning  and  anomalous,  but  yet  magnificent  and 
almost  Greek,  surname  of  Atia^entu.*  A  more  important 
consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  ruling  nation  towards 
Hellenism  was,  that  the  process  of  Latinizing  gained  ground 
everywhere  in  Italy  except  where  it  encountered  the  Hel- 
lenes. The  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  so  fitr  as  the  war 
had  not  destroyed  them,  remained  Greek.  Apulia,  about 
which,  it  is  true,  the  Romans  gave  themselves  little  con* 
oern,  appears  at  this  very  epoch  to  have  been  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  Hellenism,  and  the  local  oivilixation  there 
seems  to  have  attained  the  level  of  the  decaying  Hellenio 
culture  by  its  side.  Tradition  is  silent  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  numerous  coins  of  cities,  uniformly  furnished  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  manu&cture  of  painted  vases 
after  the  Greek  style,  which  was  carried  on  alone  in  that 
part  of  Italy  with  more  ambition  and  gaudiness  than  taste^ 
show  that  Apulia  had  compLeitely  adopted  Greek  habits  and 
Greok  art, 

*  That  A9iafenM»  was  the  orSginal  title  of  the  hero  of  Ksgp^aia  anl 
of  his  deacendanta,  ia  eatabliahed  by  ooina  and  inacriptiosa ;  the  fact 
that  the  Capitoline  Faaii  call  him  AnaiicuM  ia  one  of  several  tracea  in& 
eating  that  thcae  hHve  undergone  a  non-contemporaneoua  rarlaion.  The 
fonncr  aumame  can  only  be  a  eomption  of  'A^tm^tjq — ^Ihe  fi^RIi 
wilok  later  aatboni  aubatitiitod  tat  iU^whioh  aignifiM  not  a  oonquefOf 
3f  Ilia,  bat  an  Aaiatic  by  birth. 
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But  the  real  stni^le  between  HelleDism  and  its  na* 
tional  antagonists  during  the  present  period  was  carried  on 
in  the  field  of  faith,  of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature ; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  attempt  some  delineation  of  this 
great  strife  of  principles,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  pr» 
sent  a  summary  view  of  the  myriad  £>rms  and  aspecta 
which  the  conflict  assumed. 

The  extent  to  which  the  old  simple  £iith  still  retained  a 
nsaatkm.  living  hold  on  the  Italians  is  shown  very  clearlj 
l^j^^  by  the  admiration  or  astonishment  which  this 
'^  problem  of  Italian  piety  exdted  among  the  ooi^ 

temporary  Greeks.  On  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Aetolians  it  was  reported  of  the  Roman  commander-in* 
chief  that  during  battle  he  was  solely  occupied  in  praying 
and  sacrificing  like  a  priest;  whereas  Polybius  with  his 
somewhat  stale  moralizing  calls  the  attention  of  his  coun<- 
try  men  to  the  political  usefulness  of  this  piety,  and  ad- 
monishes them  that  a  state  cannot  consist  of  wise  men 
alone,  and  that  such  ceremonies  are  very  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  the  multitude. 

But  if  Italy  still  possessed-^what  had  long  been  a  mere 
SaUgiooa  antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas— a  national  reli- 
•*"****y*  gion,  it  was  already  visibly  beginning  to  be 
ossified  into  theology.  The  torpor  creeping  over  faith  is 
nowhere  perhaps  so  distinctly  apparent  as  in  the  alterations 
In  the  economy  of  divine  service  and  of  the  priesthood. 
The  public  service  of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  te^ 
dious,  but  above  all  more  and  more  costly.  In 
558  there  was  added  to  the  three  old  colleges  of 
the  augurs,  pontifices,  and  keepers  of  oracles,  a  fourth  con- 
sisting of  three  ''  banquet-nmsters "  (4res  viri  epuhnti), 
solely  for  the  important  purpose  of  superintending  the  ban* 
quels  of  the  gods.  Tlie  priests,  as  well  as  the  gods,  wers 
in  fairness  entitled  to  feast;  new  institutions,  however 
were  not  needed  with  that  view,  as  every  college  applied 
itself  with  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  convivial  afiairs.  The 
clerical  banquets  were  accompanied  by  the  claim  of  clerical 
immunities.    The  priests  even  in  limes  of  grave  embarrass 
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meiit  daimed  tlie  right  of  exeroptioD  from  public  burdeofl, 
and  only  after  very  troublesome  controversy  submitted  to 
make  payment  of  the  taxes  in  arrear  (658)« 
To  the  individual,  as  well  as  to  the  community^ 
piety  became  a  more  and  more  costly  article.  Thecuttom 
of  instituting  endowments,  and  generally  of  undertaking 
permanent  pecuniary  obligationS|  for  ineligious  obyects  pre* 
vailed  among  the  Romans  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  previa 
lence  in  Roman  Oatliolic  countries  at  the  present  day« 
Diese  endowments — ^particularly  after  they  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  supreme  spiritual  and  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  juristic  authority  in  the  state,  the  pontifices,  as  a 
real  burden  devolving  de  jure  on  every  heir  or  other  pei^ 
son  acquiring  the  estate-— began  to  form  an  extremely  op- 
pressive charge  on  property ;  *^  inheritance  without  sacrifi- 
cial obligation"  was  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Ro- 
mans somewhat  similar  to  our  '^rose  without  a  thorn.** 
The  dedication  of  a  tenth  of  their  substance  became  so 
common,  that  twice  every  month  a  public  entertainment 
was  given  from  the  proceeds  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at 
Rome.  With  tiie  Oriental  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
€rods  there  was  imported  to  Rome  among  other  pious 
nuisances  the  practice,  annually  recurring  on  certain  fixed 
days,  of  demanding  penny-collections  from  house  to  house 
{sHpem  eopere).  Lastly,  the  subordinate  dass  of  priests 
and  soothsayers,  as  was  reasonable,  rendered  no  service 
without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  beyond  doubt  the  Roman 
dramatis^  sketched  from  life,  when  in  the  curtain-conversa* 
lion  between  husband  and  wife  he  represents  the  account 
for  pious  ser^'ioes  as  ranking  with  the  accounts  for  the  cook^ 
the  nurse,  and  other  customary  presents  : — 


Da  miM,  tpir,  — ^—  quod  dem  YmnywNrHni* 
J^raeeamiriei^  co9^€€triei,  kanolos  atgue  harutpieoi; 
TStm  pitUrieem  eUmenter  turn  poieit  guin  muturem, 
Floffifium,  ett^tinii  mUtetur,  quo  tuptrcilio  tpieU. 

Tlie  Romans  did  not  create  a  god  of  Grold,  as  they  had  for 
merly  created  one  of  Silver  (i,   567);   neyertheless  ha 
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reigned  in  reality  alike  over  the  highest  and  lowest  spheref 
of  religious  life.  The  old  pride  of  the  Latin  national  relt* 
gion — ^the  moderation  of  its  economic  demands — was  irr» 
vocably  gone. 

At  the  same  time  its  ancient  simplicity  also  departed 
^^^  Theology,  the  spurious  offspring  of  reason  and 
fiiith,  was  already  occupied  in  introducing  Its 
own  tedious  prolixity  and  solemn  inanity  into  the  old 
homely  national  &ith,  and  thereby  expelling  the  true  spirit 
of  that  faith.  The  catalogue  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  might  well  have  a 
place  in  the  Tafanud.  They  pushed  the  natural  rule — ^thaC 
no  religious  service  can  be  acceptable  to  the  gods  unless  it 
is  free  from  flaw — to  such  an  extent  in  practioe,  that  a  single 
sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession  on 
account  of  mistakes  again  and  again  committed,  and  that 
the  games,  which  also  formed  a  part  of  divine  service,  were 
regarded  as  undone  if  the  presiding  magistrate  had  commit- 
ted any  slip  in  word  or  deed  or  if  the  music  even  had 
paused  at  a  wrong  time,  and  so  had  to  be  begun  afresh,  fre- 
quently for  several,  even  as  many  as  seven,  times  in*  suo 
cession. 

This  exaggeration  of  conscientiousness  was  already  a 
j^j^jj^^^  symptom  of  its  incipient  torpor ;  and  the  reao- 
q^  tion  against  it — indifference  and  unbelief — ap- 

peared without  delay.  Even  in  the  first  Punio 
^^  war  (505)  an  instance  occurred  in  which  the 

consul  himself  made  an  open  jest  of  consulting  the  auspices 
before  battle — a  consul,  it  is  true,  belonging  to  the  peculiar 
clan  of  the  Claudii,  which  alike  in  good  and  evil  was  ahead 
of  its  age.  Towards  the  end  of  this  epoch  complaints  were 
loudly  made  that  the  lore  of  the  augurs  was  neglected,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Cato,  a  number  of  ancient 
auguries  and  auspices  were  falling  into  oblivion  through  the 
indolence  of  the  college.  An  augur  like  Lucius  Paullus, 
who  regarded  the  priesthood  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  mere 
title,  was  already  a  rare  exception,  and  could  not  but  be  so^ 
when  the  government  more  and  more  openly  and  unheal- 
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UtiDgly  employed  the  auspices  for  the  acoomplishment  of 
its  political  designs,  or,  in  other  words,  treated  the  national 
religion  in  aooordance  with  ine  view  of  Poly  bins  as  a  super* 
stition  useful  for  imposing  on  the  public  at  large.  Where 
the  way  was  thus  paved,  the  Hellenistic  irreligious  spirit 
found  free  course.  In  connection  with  the  incipient  tasts 
for  art  the  sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Csto  to  be  employed,  like  other  furniture,  in  adorn- 
ing the  apartments  of  the  rich.  More  dangerous  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  religion  by  the  risii^  literature.  It  could 
not  indeed  venture  on  open  attacks,  and  such  direct  addi- 
tions as  were  made  by  its  means  to  religious  ideas — e.  ^^ 
the  Pater  Caelus  formed  by  Ennius  from  the  Roman  Satur- 
nus  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  Uranos — ^were,  while  Hellen- 
istic,  of  no  great  importance.  But  the  diffusion  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus  in  Rome  was  fraught 
with  momentous  consequences.  The  poetical  philosophy, 
which  the  later  Pythagoreans  had  extracted  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  old  Sicilian  comedian  Epicharmus  of  M^ara 
(about  280),  or  rather  had,  at  least  for  the  most 
part,  circulated  under  cover  of  his  name,  r^ 
garded  the  Greek  gods  as  natural  substances,  Zeus  as  the 
atmosphere,  the  soul  as  a  particle  of  sun-dust,  and  so  forth. 
This  philosophy  of  nature,  like  the  Stoic  doctrine  in  later 
times,  had  in  its  most  general  outlines  a  certain  affinity  with 
the  Ronuin  religion,  and  was,  in  so  &r,  calculated  to  under- 
mine the  national  religion  by  resolving  it  into  allegory,  A 
historical  analysis  of  religion  was  given  in  the  **  Sacred 
Memoirs'^  of  Euhemerus  of  Messene  (about 
4&0),  which,  under  the  form  of  a  narrative  of 
the  travels  of  the  author  among  the  marvels  of  foreign 
lands,  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation 
the  accounts  current  as  to  the  so-called  gods,  and  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  there  neither  were  nor  are  gods  at 
alL  To  indicate  the  character  of  the  book,  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  the  one  foct,  that  the  story  of  Kronos  devouring 
Us  children  is  explained  as  arising  out  of  the  existence  of 
cannibalism  in  the  earliest  times  and  its  abolition  by  kiny 
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Zeus.  Notwithstanding,  or  even  by  virtue  of,  its  insipidi 
and  destructive  tendency  the  production  had  an  undeservl^ 
sucoess  in  Greece,  and  helped,  in  concert  with  the  current 
philosophies  there,  to  bury  the  dead  religion.  It  is  a  re» 
markable  indication  of  the  expressed  and  conscious  antago- 
ttism  between  religion  and  the  new  philosophy  that  Ennius 
llrcady  translated  into  Latin  those  notoriously  destructive 
Writings  of  Epicharmus  and  Euhemerus.  The  traaslatois 
may  have  justified  themselves  at  the  bar  of  Roman  police 
by  pleading  that  the  attacks  were  direct.ed  only  against  the 
Oteek,  and  not  against  the  Latin,  gods;  but  the  evasion 
was  tolerably  transparent.  Cato  was,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  quite  right  in  assailing  these  tendencies  indiscrimi- 
nately, wherever  they  met  him,  with  his  own  peculiar  bit* 
terness,  and  in  calling  even  Socrates  a  corrupter  of  morals 
and  offender  against  religion. 

Thus  the  old  national  religion  was  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  and,  as  the  great  trees  of  the  primeval 
jtod^m-  forest  were  uprooted,  the  soil  became  covered 
*********  with  a  rank  growth  of  thorns  and  briars  and 
with  weeds  that  had  never  been  seen  before.  Native  super 
stitions  and  foreign  impostures  of  the  most  various  hues 
mingled,  conr.peted,  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  No 
Italian  stock  remained  exempt  from  this  transmuting  of  old 
fiiith  into  new  superstition.  As  the  lore  of  entrails  and  of 
lightning  was  cultivated  among  the  Etruscans,  so  the  liberal 
art  of  observing  birds  and  conjuring  serpents  flourished 
luxuriantly  among  the  Sabellians  and  more  particularly  the 
Marsians.  Even  among  the  Latin  nation,  and  in  fliet  in 
Rome  itself,  we  meet  with  similar  phenomena,  althojgh 
they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  conspicuous.  Such 
A>r  instance  were  the  lots  of  Praeneste  and  the  remarkable 
discovery  at  Rome  in  578  of  the  tomb  and  post- 
humous writings  of  king  Numa.  These  were 
alleged  to  prescribe  religious  rites  altogether  strange  and 
unheard  of;  but  the  credulous  were  to  their  regret  not  per- 
mitted to  learn  more  than  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
tlio  books  looked  very  new ;  fbr  the  senate  ^aid  hands  <m 
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the  ti'easure  and  ordered  the  rolls  to  be  sumnuurily  thrown 
mto  the  fire.  The  home  manulacture  was  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  such  demands  of  foil  j  as  might  reasonably  be  expect 
ed ;  but  the  Romans  were  &r  from  being  content  with  it 
The  Hellenism  of  that  epoch,  already  denationalized  and 
pcnraded  by  Orientsl  mystidsm,  introduced  not  only  unb^ 
lief  but  also  superstition  in  its  most  offensive  and  dangeiw 
ous  forms  to  Italy;  and  these  vagaries  moreover  had  a 
special  charm,  precisely  because  they  were  foreign. 

Chaldaean  astrolc^ers  and  casters  of  nativities  were 
Wonhipof  already  in  the  sixth  century  spread  throughout 
CjUA^,  Italy ;  but  a  still  more  important  event— one 

making  in  fact  an  epoch  in  history — ^was  the  reception  of 
the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods  among  the  publicly  recog- 
nized divinities  of  the  Roman  state,  to  which  the  govern* 
ment  had  been  obliged  to  give  their  consent  during  the  last 
weary  years  of  the  Hannibalic  war  (550).  A 
special  embassy  was  sent  for  the  purpose  to 
Pessinus,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Celts  of  Asia  Minor; 
and  the  rough  field-stone,  which  the  priests  of  the  place 
liberally  presented  to  the  foreigners  as  the  real  Mother 
Cybele,  was  received  by  the  community  with  unparalleled 
pomp.  Indeed,  by  way  of  perpetually  commemorating  the 
joyful  event,  clubs  in  which  the  members  entertained  each 
other  in  rotation  were  instituted  among  the  higher  classes, 
and  seem  to  have  materially  stimulated  the  rising  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  cliques.  With  the  permission  thus 
granted  fur  the  eulHig  of  Cybele  the  worship  of  the  Orien- 
tals gained  a  footing  officially  in  Rome;  and,  though  the 
government  strictly  insisted  that  the  emasculate  priests  of 
the  new  gods  should  remain  Celts  (Galli)  as  they  were 
called,  and  that  no  Roman  bui^ess  should  devote  himsell 
to  this  pious  eunuchism,  yet  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the 
^ Great  Mother" — her  priests  clad  in  Oriental  costume 
with  the  chief  eunuch  at  their  head,  marching  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  foreign  music  of  fifes  and  kettle* 
drams,  and  begging  from  house  to  house—  and  the  whole 
cbanctejc  of  Jfche  vy&tem,  half  sensuous,  half  monastic  must 
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have  exercised  a  most  material  influenoe  over  the  seuti* 
ments  and  views  of  the  people. 

The  effect  was  only  too  rapidly  and  fearfully  apparent 

A  few  years  later  (568)  rites  of  the  most  abomi* 

Wonh^of      nable  character  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

^         Koman  authorities:,  a  secret  nocturnal  festivij 

n  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus  had  been  first  introduced  into 

Etruria  through  a  Greek  priest,  and,  spreading  like  a  cancer^ 

had  rapidly  reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 

Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  fiunilies  and  giving  rise  to  the 

most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  unchastity,  falsifying  of 

testaments,  and  murdering  by  poison.     More  than  7,000 

men  were  sentenced  to  punishment,  most  of  tiiem  to  death, 

on  this  account,  and  rigorous  enactments  were  issued  as  to 

the  future ;  yet  they  did  not  succeed  in  repressing  the  sys- 

tem,  and  six  years  later  (574)  the  magistrate  to 

whom  the  matter  fell  complained   that  3,000 

men  more  had  been  condemned  and  still  there  appeared  no 

end  of  the  evil. 

Of  course  all  rational  men  were  agreed  in  the  condem- 
iTmniiKi  nation  of  these  spurious  forms  of  religion — as 
■ieaBnxe&  absurd  as  they  were  injurious  to  the  common- 
wealth :  the  pious  adherents  of  the  olden  faith  and  the  parti- 
sans of  Hellenic  enlightenment  concurred  in  their  ridicule 
of,  and  indignation  at,  this  superstition.  Cato  made  it  an 
instruction  to  his  steward,  "  that  he  was  not  to  present  any 
offering,  or  to  allow  any  offering  to  be  presented  on  his  h^ 
half,  without  the  knowledge  and  orders  of  his  master,  ex- 
cept at  the  domestic  hearth  and  on  the  wayside-altar  at  the 
Compitalia,  and  that  he  should  consult  no  karuspex^  hari' 
olu9f  or  Chaldaeui.^  The  well-known  question  as  to  how  a 
priest  could  contrive  to  suppress  laughter  when  he  met  his 
eclleague  originated  with  Cato,  and  was  primarily  applied 
tii  the  Etruscan  haruspex.  Much  in  the  sa*ne  spirit  Enniui 
oensures  in  true  Euripidean  style  the  mendicant  soothsayers 
and  their  adherents : 

Std  iupentiUoii  9atm  impmdenisague  arioUy 

ifim^n.^.  in^^ni  .sm^  Tufftw*  «^«*w  •??i^•^  :-:..•    • 
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fiiit  in  such  times  reason  from  the  first  plays  a  losing  gams 
■gainst  unreason.    The  government,  no  doiibt,  interfered; 
the  pious  impostors  were  punished  and  expelled  by  the 
|K)Uce ;  every  foreign  worship  not  specially  sanctioned  was 
k»\  bidden ;  even  the  consulting  of  the  comparatively  inno- 
cent  lot-oracle  of  Praeneste  was  ofiiciaily  pro- 
hibited in  512;  and,  as  we  have  already  said| 
those  who  took  part  in  the  Bacchanalia  were  rigorously 
prosecuted.    But,  when  once  men's  heads  are  thoroughly 
turned,  no  command  of  the  higher  authorities  avails  to  set 
them  right  again.     How  much  the  government  was  obliged 
to  concede,  or  at  any  rate  did  concede,  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  stated.    The  Roman  custom  under  which  the  state 
consulted  Etruscan  sages  in  certain  emergencies — and  the 
government  accordingly  took  steps  to  secure  the  traditional 
transmission  of  Etruscan  lore  in  the  noble  families  of  Etni* 
ria — as  well  as  the  permission  of  the  secret  worship  of 
Demeter  which  was  not  immoral  and  was  restricted  (o 
women,  may  probably  be  ranked  with  the  earlier  innocent 
and  comparatively   indifferent  adoption  of  foreign   rites. 
But  the  admission  of  the  worship  of  the  Magna  Dea  was  a 
bad  sign  of  the  weakness  which  the  government  felt  in  pres* 
ence  of  the  new  superstition,  perhaps  even  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  itself  pervaded  by  it ;  and  it  showed  in  like 
manner  either  an  unpardonable  negligence  or  something 
still  worse,  that  the  authorities  only  took  steps  against  snoli 
proceedings  as  the  Bacchanalia  at  so  late  a  stage,  and  even 
thon  on  an  accidental  information. 

The  picture,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
A^Muityoi  li^^  o^  ^to  ^0  Elder,  enables  us  in  substance 
■"""*^  to  perceive  how,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
respectable  Roman  citizens  of  that  period,  the  private  life 
of  the  Roman  should  be  spent.  Active  as  Cato  was  as  a 
statesman,  pleader,  author,  and  mercantile  speculator,  family 
life  always  formed  widi  him  the  central  objeot  of  existence ; 
t  was  better,  he  thought,  to  be  a  good  huaband  tha&  a  gre^t 
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senator.  His  domestic  discipline  was  strict.  The  scn^ants 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  without  orders,  nor  to 
talk  of  what  occurred  in  the  household  to  strangers.  The 
more  severe  punishments  were  not  inflicted  capriciously, 
but  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  afler  a  quas?- 
judicial  procedure :  the  strictness  with  which  offences  were 
punished  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  hii 
slaves  who  had  concluded  a  purchase  without  orders  from 
his  master  hanged  himself  on  the  matter  coming  to  Gato's 
eare.  For  slight  offences,  such  as  mistakes  committed  in 
waiting  at  table,  the  consular  was  wont  after  dinner  to 
administer  to  the  culprit  the  proper  number  of  lashes  with 
a  thong  wielded  by  his  own  hand.  He  kept  his  wife  and 
children  in  order  no  less  strictly,  but  by  other  means ;  for 
he  declared  it  sinful  to  lay  hands  on  a  wife  or  grown-up 
children  in  the  same  way  a»  on  slaves.  In  the  choice  of  a 
wife  he  disapproved  marrying  for  money,  and  recommended 
men  to  look  to  good  descent ;  but  he  himself  married  in 
old  age  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  poor  clients.  Moreover 
he  adopted  views  in  regard  to  continence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  similar  to  those  which  everywhere  prevail  in  slave 
countries ;  a  wife  was  throughout  regarded  by  him  as  sim- 
ply a  necessary  evil.  His  writings  abound  in  invectives 
against  the  chattering,  finery-loving,  ungovernable  &ir  sex ; 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  old  lord  that  **  all  women  are 
plaguy  and  proud,*'  and  that^  "  were  men  quit  of  women, 
their  life  would  probably  be  less  godless.**  On  the  other 
hand  the  rearing  of  his  children  born  in  wedlock  was  a 
matter  which  touched  his  heart  and  his  honour,  and  the  wife 
in  his  eyes  existed  strictly  and  solely  fbr'the  children's  sake. 
She  nursed  them  ordinarily  herself,  or,  if  she  allowed  her 
children  to  be  suckled  by  female  slaves,  she  also  allowed 
their  children  in  return  to  draw  nourishment  from  her  owr. 
breast ;  one  of  the  few  traits,  which  indicate  an  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  institution  of  slavery  by  ties  of  human  sym- 
pathy— the  common  impulses  of  maternity  and  the  bond 
of  foster^brotherhood.  The  old  general  was  present  in  per- 
son, whenever  it  was  possible,  at  the  washing  and  swaddling 
Vol.  II.— 2  J 
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of  his  children.  He  watched  with  reverential  care  oyer 
vheir  childlike  innocence ;  he  assures  us  that  he  was  as  care^ 
(ill  lest  he  should  utter  an  unbecoming  word  in  presence  of 
bis  children  as  if  he  had  been  in  presence  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  and  that  he  never  before  the  eyes  of  his  daughters 
unbraced  their  mother,*  except  when  she  had  become 
ilarmed  during  a  thunder-storm.  The  education  of  his  aon 
was  perhaps  the  noblest  portion  of  his  varied  and  variously 
honourable  activity.  True  to  his  maxim,  that  a  ruddy* 
cheeked  boy  was  worth  more  than  a  pale  one^  the  old  sol- 
dier in  person  initiated  his  son  into  all  bodily  exercises,  and 
taught  him  to  wrestle,  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  box,  and  to 
endure  heat  and  cold.  But  he  felt  very  justly,  that  the  lime 
had  gone  by  when  it  sufficed  for  a  Roman  to  be  a  good 
farmer  and  soldier ;  and  he  felt  also  that  it  could  not  but 
have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  boy,  if  he 
should  subsequently  learn  that  the  teacher,  who  had  re- 
buked and  punished  him  and  had  won  his  reverence,  was  a 
mere  slave.  Therefore  he  in  person  taught  the  boy  what  a 
Roman  was  wont  to  l/kirn,  to  read  and  write  and  know  the 
(uw  of  the  land  ;  and  even  in  his  later  years  he  worked  his 
way  so  fiir  into  the  general  culture  of  the  Hdlenes,  that  he 
was  able  to  deliver  to  his  son  in  his  native  tongue  whatevei 
in  that  culture  he  deemed  to  be  of  use  to  a  Roman.  All 
Ins  writings  were  primarily  intended  for  his  son,  and  he 
wrote  his  historical  work  for  that  son's  use  with  large  dis- 
tinct letters  in  his  own  hand.  He  lived  in  a  homely  and 
frugal  style.  His  strict  parsimony  tolerated  no  expendi- 
tures on  luxuries.  He  allowed  no  slave  to  cost  him  more 
than  1500  denarii  (£65)  and  no  dress  more  than  100  denarii 
(£4  6«.) ;  no  carpet  was  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  and  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.  Ordinarily  he  partook  of  the  same  fare  with  his 
servants,  and  did  not  suffer  his  oufllay  in  cash  for  the  meal 
to  exceed  30  asses  {2s,) ;  in  tiine  of  war  even  wine  was 
uniformly  banished  from  his  table,  and  he  drank  water  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  vinegar.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  no  enemy  to  hospitality ;  he  was 
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fond  of  associating  both  with  his  club  in  towti  and  wiA  the 
neighbouring  landlords  in  the  country ;  he  sat  long  ^t  table^ 
and)  as  his  varied  experience  and  his  shrewd  bnd  ready  wit 
made  him  a  pleasant  companion,  he  disdained  neither  the 
iice  nor  the  wine-flask :  among  other  receipts  in  his  bcoli 
DR  husbandry  he  even  gives  a  tried  recipe  for  the  case  of  a 
too  hearty  meal  and  too  deep  potations.  His  life  up  to 
extreme  old  age  was  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  £very 
moment  was  apportioned  and  occupied ;  and  every  evening 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  he 
had  heard,  said,  or  done  during  the  day.  Thus  he  found 
time  fcHT  his  own  affairs  as  well  as  for  those  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  state,  and  time  also  for  conversation  and  pleas- 
ure ;  everything  was  done  quickly  and  without  many  words, 
and  his  genuine  spirit  of  activity  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
bustle  or  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

So  lived  the  man  who  was  regarded  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  by  posterity  as  the  true  model  of  a  Roman  bur- 
gess, and  who  appeared  as  it  were  the  living  embodiment 
of  the— certainly  somewhat  coarse-grained— energy  and 
honesty  of  Rome  as  opposed  to  Greek  indolence  and  Greek 
Immorality ;  as  a  later  Roman  poet  says  : 

JS^)eme  more^  tran$marinoBy  mille  habent  cffuwu. 

Give  Romano  per  orbtm  nemo  vivit  rectiva, 

Quippe  malim  unum  Catotiem^  quam  irecentos  Soeraku, 

Such  judgments  will  not  be  absolutely  adopted  by  his* 
tory ;  but  every  one  who  carefully  considers  the  revolution 
which  the  degenerate  Hellenism  of  this  age  accomplished  in 
the  modes  of  life  and  thought  among  the  Ri>man<t,  will  be 
iufilined  to  deepen  rather  than  to  modify  that  condemnation 
of  the  foreign  manners. 

The  ties  of  family  life  became  relaxed  with  fearful 
iTnr  msn-  rapidity.  The  evil  of  grisettes  and  boy-favour- 
^^  ites  spread  like  a  pestilence,  and,  as  matters 

■toody  it  was  not  possible  to  take  any  material  steps  in  the 
way  of  legislation  against  it.  The  high  tax,  which  Cato  ai 
18  K  censor  (570)  laid  on  this  most  abominablA  sp» 
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eies  of  slaves  kept  for  oensurable  luxury,  would  not  be 
of  much  momenti  and  besides  fell  practically  into  dause  a 
year  or  two  afterwards  along  with  the  property-tax  gener* 
ally  Celibacy — ^as  to  which  grave  complaints  were  made 
as  early  as  520-Hind  divorces  naturally  increased 
in  proportion.  Horrible  crimes  were  perpe* 
Irated  in  the  bosom  of  &milies  of  the  highest  rank ;  for 
Instance,  the  consul  Gains  Calpumius  Piso  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife  and  his  stepson,  in  order  to  occasion  a  supplemen- 
tary election  to  the  consulship  and  so  to  procure  the  su- 
preme magistracy  for  the  latter — ^a  plot  which  was  success* 
fill  (574).  Moreover  the  emancipation  of  worn- 
en  began.  According  to  old  custom  the  married 
woman  was  subject  in  law  to  the  marital  power  which  was 
parallel  with  the  paternal,  and  the  unmarried  woman  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  nearest  male  agnati  which  fell  little 
short  of  the  paternal  power ;  the  wife  had  no  property  of 
her  own,  the  virgin  and  widow  had  at  any  rate  no  right  of 
management.  But  now  women  began  to  aspire  to  ind^ 
pendence  in  respect  to  property,  and,  getting  quit  of  the 
guardianship  of  their  agnaii  by  evasive  lawyers'  expedients 
— ^particularly  through  mock  marriages — ^they  took  the 
management  of  their  property  into  their  own  hands,  or,  in 
the  event  of  being  married,  sought  by  means  not  much 
better  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  marital  power, 
which  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  was  necessary.  The 
mass  of  capital  which  was  collected  in  the  hands  of  women 
appeared  to  the  statesmen  of  the  time  so  dangerous,  that 
they  resorted  to  the  extravagant  expedient  of  prohibiting 
by  law  the  testamentary  nomination  of  women  as  heirs 
(585),  and  even  sought  by  a  highly  arbitrary 
practice  to  deprive  women  for  the  most  part  of 
those  collateral  inheritances  which  fell  to  them  without 
testament  In  like  manner  the  family  jurisdiction  over 
women,  which  was  connected  with  that  marital  and  tutorial 
power,  became  practically  more  and  more  antiquated. 
Even  in  public  matters  women  already  began  to  have  s 
will  of  their  own  and  occasionally,  as  Cato  thought,  *'  tc 


-> 
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rule  the  rulers  of  the  world ; "  their  influence  might  be 
traced  in  the  comitia,  and  already  atat  jes  were  erected  in 
cfae  provinces  to  Roman  ladies. 

Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in  dress,  ornaments^ 
and  furniture,  in  buildings  and  at  table.  Espe- 
cially after  the  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  664 
Asiatico-Hellenic  luxury,  sudi  as  prevailed  at  Ephesus  and 
Alexandria,  transferred  its  empty  refinement  and  its  petty 
trifling,  destructive  alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure,  to 
Rome.  Here  too  women  took  the  lead :  in  spite  of  the 
lealous  invective  of  Cato  they  managed  to  procure  the 
hb^  abolition,  after  the  peace  with  Carthage  (559), 

of  the  decree  of  the  people  passed  soon  after 
^  the  battle  of  Cannae  (539),  which  forbade  them 

to  use  gold  ornaments,  variegated  dresses,  or  chariots ;  no 
course  was  left  to  their  zealous  antagonist  but  to  impose  a 
high  tax  on  those  articles  (570).  A  multitude 
of  new  and  for  the  most  part  frivolous  articles 
— eilver  plate  elegantly  figured,  table-couches  with  bronze 
mounting,  Attalic  dresses  as  they  were  called,  and  carpets 
of  rich  gold  brocade — ^now  found  their  way  to  Rome. 
Above  all,  this  new  luxury  appeared  in  the  appliances  of 
the  table.  Hitherto  without  exception  the  'Romans  had 
only  partaken  of  hot  dishes  once  a  day ;  now  hot  dishes 
were  not  unfrequently  produced  at  the  second  meal  {ji>raiu 
dium)y  and  for  the  principal  meal  the  two  courses  formerly 
in  use  no  longer  sufficed.  Hitherto  the  women  of  the 
household  had  themselves  attended  to  the  baking  of  bread 
and  cooking ;  and  it  was  only  on  occasion  of  entertainments 
that  a  professional  cook  was  specially  hired,  who  in  that 
ease  superintended  alike  the  cooking  and  the  baking.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  scientific  cookery  began  to  prevail.  In 
the  better  houses  a  special  cook  was  kept.  A  division  of 
labour  became  necessary,  and  the  trade  of  baking  bread  and 
cakes  branched  off  from  that  of  cooking — ^the  first  bakers' 
shops  in  Rome  appeared  about  583.  Poems  on 
the  art  of  good  eating,  with  long  lists  of  the 
most  palatable  fishes  and  other  marine  products,  foun^  their 
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readers .  and  the  theory  was  reduced  to  practice.  Foreign 
delicaciod — anchovies  from  Pontus,  wine  from  Greece-^ 
began  to  be  esteemed  in  Rome,  and  Cato's  receipt  forgiTiiig 
to  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country  the  flavour  of  Coan  by 
means  of  brine  would  hardly  inflict  any  considerable  injury 
o"  the  Roman  wine^norehants.  The  old  decorous  singing 
and  reciting  of  the  guests  and  their  boys  were  supplanted 
by  Asiatic  iambueUtriae,  Hitherto  tne  Romans  had  perhaps 
drunk  pretty  deeply  at  supper,  but  drinking-banquets  in  the 
strict  sense  were  unknown ;  now  formal  revels  came  into 
▼ogue,  on  which  occasions  the  wine  was  little  or  not  at  all 
diluted  and  was  drunk  out  of  large  cups,  and  the  drinking  of 
healths,  in  which  each  was  bound  to  follow  his  neighbour  in 
regular  succession,  formed  the  leading  feature—''  drinking 
after  the  Greek  style **  (Onueo  more  Mere)  or  ''playing 
Uie  Greek  "  (pergrttecari,  eanffraecare)  as  the  Romans  called 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  debauchery  dice>playing,  which 
had  long  been  in  use  among  the  Romans,  reached  such  a 
height  that  it  was  necessary  for  legislation  to  interfere.  The 
aversion  to  labour  and  the  habit  of  idle  lounging  were  visi- 
bly on  the  increase.*    Cato  proposed  to  have  the  market 


*  A  sort  otparvAani  in  the  GoreuUo  of  PlaotOB  deicribet  what  weal 
on  in  the  leftding  thoroughfares  of  the  capital,  with  little  homour  p«^ 
haps,  bat  with  life-like  diatiDCtaeBs. 

Oommamtrabo^  quo  in  quemqus  komintm  facile  tnMM^t  keo^ 

Nt  fitfnt9  itpert  mumat  ijperam^  tt  qium  wtw^nium  viitC, 

Vd  vitioium  vd  sine  vitio^  vdprobum  vd  impntbum, 

Qmperjwrum  convenire  volt  haminem,  mitto  in  eomiUmk  • 

Qui  mendacem  H  gloriotum^  apud  Cloaeinas  ioerum, 

[Ditit  damnoaoa  marOot  tub  BanHea  qua$ri^. 

Ibidem  trunt  9oorta  eooltia^  qmqw  eUpulari  eoUnL} 

Sifmbolarum  coUaiorm  apud  furum  puwrham, 

Jnforo  in/lmo  boni  hominet  aique  diieM  amb'daint, 

Jn  mmlio  propUr  Canalem^  ibi  ostentatoret  nuru 

CofifidefUea  gamUique  el  malevoli  tupra  Laeum^ 

Qui  aUeri  de  nihilo  audaeter  dieuni  eoniumeliam, 

M  fui  ip§i  Mt  kabeni  quod  ipm  verepoait  dUur. 

(M  Viteribut^  ibi  euni^  qui  dmt  quiqu4  aee^Miumi  fmmn. 

Pone  aedmn  Coitorit^  ibi  nuU,  »ubi:o  quibut  credat  rndk 
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paved  with  pointed  stones,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
habit  of  idling ;  the  Romans  laughed  at  the  jest  and  went 
on  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  loitering  and  gazing  around 
ihem. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  alarming  increase  of  the 
fnrniiDt  nf  popular  amusements  during  thip  epoch.  At  the 
b^inning  of  it,  apart  from  some  unimportant 
foot  and  chariot  races  which  should  rather  be 
ranked  with  religious  ceremonies,  only  a  single  general 
festival  was  held  in  the  month  of  September,  lasting  four 
days  and  having  a  definitely  fixed  maximum  of  cost 
(i.  583).  At  the  close  of  the  epoch,  this  popular  festival 
had  a  duration  of  at  least  six  days ;  and  besides  this  there 
were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  festival  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Grods  or  the  so-called  Megalensia,  towards  the 
end  of  April  that  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Flora,  in  June  that 
of  Apollo,  in  November  the  Plebeian  game8--All  of  them 
probably  occupying  already  more  days  than  one.  To  these 
fell  to  be  added  the  numerous  cases  where  the  games  were 
celebrated  afresh — in  which  pioqs  scruples  probably  often 
served  as  a  mere  pretext — and  the  incessant  extraordinary 
festivals.  Among  these  the  already-mentioned  banquets 
furnished  from  the  dedicated  tenths  (p.  474),  the  feasts  of 
the  gods,  the  triumphal  and  funeral  festivities,  were  con 
spicuous ;  and  above  all  the  festal  games  which  were  cel^ 
brated — for  the  first  time  in  505 — at  the  close 
of  one  of  those  longer  periods  which  were 

A  TWmo  vieo,  ihi  nmt  homhui^  jui  fpii  MM  fteniUani, 
In  Vtkbro  velpktortm^  vd  lamhmm^  tW  kanupietm^ 
Vd  pd  ^  voTfOfU;  wdy  fid  aUi*  mibwonrntur^  pratbemL 
DUia  damnoiot  marUot  cqmd  Lweadiam  Oppiam, 

The  venei  in  brackets  are  «  subsequent  addition,  Inserted  after  Ihe 
buflding  of  the  first  Roman  baiaar  (670).  The  buaineas  of 
the  baker  (/>ufor,  literally  miller)  embraced  at  this  time  the 

•ale  of  delicacies  and  the  providing  accommodation  for  revellen  (Feataa, 

Ep,  V.  aUeariat,  p.  1,  MUlt,;  Plautua,  Capt  100;  Pom.  L  2.  64;  SfVin. 

407).    The  same  was  the  case  with  the  botchers.    Lenoadia  Oppia 

probaUj  kept  a  hoose  of  had  Ikroe. 
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marked  off  in  the  Etrusoo-Boman  religion,  the  $a§euki^  m 
they  were  called.  At  the  same  time  domestic  festivalt 
were  multiplied.  During  the  second  Punic  war  there  were 
introduced,  among  people  of  qualitj,  the  already-motioned 
banquetings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  ihi 
aoi.  Mother  of  the  Gods  (after  550),  and,  among  the 

tn*  lower  orders,  the  similar  Saturnalia  (after  537), 

both  under  the  influence  of  the  powers  henceforth  closely 
allied — ^the  foreign  priest  and  the  foreign  cook.  A  very 
near  approach  was  made  to  that  ideal  condition  in  which 
every  idler  should  know  where  he  might  kill  the  time  every 
day ;  and  this  in  a  commonwealth  where  formerly  action  had 
been  with  all  and  sundry  the  very  object  of  existence,  and 
idle  enjoyment  had  been  proscribed  by  custom  as  well  as 
by  law  !  The  bad  and  demoralizing  elements  in  these  festal 
observances,  moreover,  daily  acquired  greater  ascendancy. 
It  is  true  that  still  as  formerly  the  chariot  races  formed  the 
brilliant  finale  of  the  national  festivals ;  and  a  poet  of  this 
period  describes  very  vividly  the  straining  expectancy  with 
which  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  fastened  on  the  con* 
sul,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  signal  for  the 
chariots  to  start.  But  the  former  amusements  no  longer 
sufHced ;  there  was  a  craving  for  new  and  more  varied  spec- 
tacles. Greek  athletes  now  made  their  appearance  (for  the 
first  time  io,  568)  alongside  of  the  native  wres- 
tlers and  boxers.  Of  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
we  shall  speak  hereafter :  the  introduction  of  Greek  comedy 
and  tragedy  to  Rome  was  a  gain  perhaps  of  doubtful  value ; 
but  it  formed  at  any  rate  the  best  of  their  aoqui^itions  at 
this  time.  The  Romans  had  probably  long  indulged  in  the 
sport  of  coursing  hares  and  hunting  foxes  in  presence  of  the 
public;  now  these  innocent  hunts  were  converted  into 
formal  baitings  of  wild  animals,  and  the  wild  beasts  of 
Africa — Aliens  and  panthers — ^were  (first  so  &r  as  can  be 
proved  in  568)  transported  at  great  cost  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  by  killing  or  being  killed 
they  might  serve  to  glut  the  eyes  of  the  gazers  of  the 
capital.    The  still  more  revolting  gladiatorial  games,  whieh 
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prevailed  iu  Campania  and  Etrurian  low  ga^ed  adniissioo 
lo  Borne ;  human  blood  was  first  shed  for  sport  in  the 
1^  Roman  Forum  in  490.    Of  course  these  demoi^ 

alizing  amusements  encountered  severe  censure: 
^'  the  consul  of  486,  Publius  Sempronius  Sophua, 

sent  a  divorce  to  his  wife,  because  she  had  attended  funeral 
games ;  the  government  managed  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
people  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wild  beasts  to  BomCi 
and  strictly  insisted  that  no  gladiators  should  appear  at  the 
public  festivals.  But  here  too  it  wanted  either  the  proper 
power  or  proper  energy :  it  succeeded,  apparently,  in  check- 
ing the  practice  of  baiting  animals,  but  the  appearance  of 
sets  of  gladiators  at  private  festivals,  particularly  at  funeral 
eelebrations,  was  not  suppressed.  Still  less  could  the  pub* 
lie  be  prevented  from  preferring  the  gladiator  to  the  rope- 
dancer,  the  rope-dancer  to  the  comedian,  the  comedian  to 
the  tragedian ;  or  the  stage  be  prevented  firom  reveliing  by 
choice  amidst  the  pollution  of  Hellenic  life.  Whatever 
elements  of  culture  were  contained  in  the  scenic  and  artistic 
entertainments  were  from  the  first  thrown  aside ;  it  was  by 
no  means  the  object  of  the  givers  of  the  Boman  festivals  to 
elevate — ^though  it  should  be  but  temporarily— the  whole 
body  of  spectators  through  the  power  of  poetry  to  the  level 
of  feeling  of  the  best,  as  the  Greek  stage  did  in  the  period 
of  its  prime,  or  to  prepare  an  artistic  treat  for  a  select 
drclc)  as  our  theatres  endeavour  to  do.  The  character  of 
the  managers  and  spectators  in  Rome  is  illustrated  by  a 
scene  at  the  triumphal  games  in  587,  where  the 
first  Greek  flute-players,  on  their  melodies  fiul* 
ing  to  please,  were  instructed  by  the  director  to  box  with 
one  another  instead  of  playing,  upon  which  the  delight 
knew  no  bounds. 

Nor  was  the  evil  «>onfined  to  the  corruption  of  Boman 

manners  by  Hellenic  contagion;   conversely  the  scholars 

began  to  demoralize  their  instructors.     Gladiatorial  games, 

which  were  unknown  in  Greece,  were  first  introduced  by 

king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (575-590),  a  professed 

imitator  of  the  Romans,  at  the  Syrian  courti 

Vol.  n.- 21* 
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and,  although  thej  excited  at  first  greater  horror  than  plea^^ 
ure  in  the  Greek  public,  which  was  more  humane  and  had 
more  of  a  taste  for  art  than  the  Romans,  they  yet  held  iheii 
ground  and  gradually  came  more  and  more  into  vogue. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  revolution  in  life  and  man 
neiB  brought  an  economic  revolution  in  its  train.  Resi* 
denoe  in  the  capital  became  more  and  more  coveted  as  well 
as  more  costly.  Rents  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.  Ex 
travagaat  prices  were  paid  for  the  new  articles  of  luxury ; 
a  barrel  of  anchovies  from  the  Black  Sea  cost  1,600  ses* 
teroes  (£16) — ^more  than  the  price  of  a  rural  slave ;  a  beau- 
tiful boy  cost  24,000  sesterces  (£240) — more  than  many  a 
fiffmer's  homestead.  Money  therefore,  and  nothing  but 
money,  became  the  watchword  with  high  and  low.  In 
Greece  it  had  long  been  the  case  that  nobody  did  anything 
without  being  paid  for  it,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  with 
discreditable  candour  allowed  :  aft^  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Romans  began  in  this  respect  also  to  imitate  the 
Greeks.  Respectability  had  to  provide  itself  with  leg&l 
buttresses  *,  pleaders,  for  instance,  had  to  be  prohibited  by 
decree  of  tiie  people  from  taking  money  for  their  services ; 
the  jurisconsults  alone  formed  a  noble  exception,  and 
needed  no  decree  of  the  people  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  the  honourable  custom  of  giving  their  good  advice  gratu- 
itously. Men  did  not,  if  possible,  steal  outright ;  but  all 
shifts  seemed  allowable  in  order  to  attain  rapidly  to  riches 
•^plundering  and  begging,  cheating  on  the  part  of  contract- 
ors  and  swindling  on  the  part  of  speculators,  usurious  trad- 
ing in  money  and  in  grain,  even  the  turning  of  purely 
moral  relations  such  as  friendship  and  marriage  to  economic 
account.  Marriage  especially  became  on  both  sides  a  mat^ 
ter  of  mercantile  speculation ;  marriages  for  money  were 
common,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  refuse  legal  validity 
to  the  presents  which  the  spouses  made  to  each  other.  That« 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  plans  for  setting  fire  on  aU 
sides  to  the  capital  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authori* 
ties,  need  excite  no  surprise.  When  man  no  longer  finds 
enjoyment  in  work,  and  works  merely  in  order  to  attain  as 
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quickly  as  possible  to  enjoyment,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
he  does  not  become  a  criminal.  Destiny  lavished  all  the 
glories  of  power  and  riches  with  liberal  hand  on  the  Bo> 
mans ;  but,  in  truth,  the  Pandora's  box  was  a  gift  of  dovbi 

fUTAlMi 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

UTBBATURB  AKD  ABT. 

TVn  influenoes  whidi  stimulated  the  growUi  of  Bomai 
Uleratare  were  of  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and  hardly 
paralleled  in  any  other  nation.  To  estimate  them  correctlyf 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
national  education  and  national  recreations  of  this  period. 

Language  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  culture ;  and 

this  was  especially  the  case  in  Rome.     In  a 

of  ia&-  community  where  so  mudi  importance  was  at- 


tached to  speeches  and  documents,  and  where 
the  citizen,  at  an  age  which  is  still  according  to  modern 
ideas  regarded  as  boyhood,  was  already  entrusted  with  the 
uncontrolled  management  of  his  property  and  might  find 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  formally  addressing  the  pub- 
lic assembly,  not  only  was  great  value  set  all  along  on  the 
fluent  and  polished  use  of  the  mother-tongue,  but  efforts 
were  early  made  to  acquire  a  command  of  it  in  the  years 
of  boyhood.  The  Greek  language  also  was  already  gene- 
rally diffused  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Hannibal.  In  the 
higher  circles  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  which  was  the 
general  medium  of  intercourse  for  ancient  civilization,  had 
long  been  a  far  from  uncommon  accomplishment ;  and  now, 
when  the  change  in  the  position  of  Rome  had  so  enormously 
increased  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  the  foreign 
traflic,  such  a  knowledge  was,  if  not  necessary,  yet  in  all 
pi  obability  of  very  material  importance  to  the  mercKAnt  as 
well  as  tne  statesman.  By  means  of  the  Italian  slaves  and 
freedmen,  a  very  large  portion  of  whom  were  Groelt  or 
half-Greek  by  birth,  the  Ghreek  language  and  Greek  knowl- 
edge to  a  certain  extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  Iht 
population,  especially  in  the  capital.    The  co^nedies  of  this 
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period  indicate  tbat  even  the  humbler  classes  of  the  oajntal 
were  ^miliar  with  a  sort  of  Latin,  which  could  no  moi-e  be 
properly  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than 
the  English  of  Sterne  or  the  German  of  Wieland  without  a 
knowledge  of  French.*  Men  of  senatorial  families,  how- 
•ver^  not  only  addressed  a  Greek  audience  in  Greek,  but 
•▼en  published  their  speecheft— Tiberius  Gracchus  (consul 
in  577  and  &91)  so  published  a  speech  which  he 
had  given  at  Rhodes — and  in  the  time  of  Han« 
nibal  wrote  their  chronicles  in  Greek,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  in  the  sequel.  Indi- 
Tiduals  went  still  further.  The  Greeks  honoured  Flaming 
nus  by  complimentary  demonstrations  in  the  Roman  Ian* 
guage  (p.  293),  and  he  returned  the  compliment;  the 
**  great  general  of  the  Aeneiades  "  dedicated  his  votive  gifts 
to  the  Greek  gods  after  the  Greek  fiishion  in  Greek  di^- 
tichs.f    Cato  reproached  another  senator  with  the  fact,  that 

*  A  distinct  Bet  of  Greek  ezprenions,  saoih  as  9traHotiem^  ma€ham% 
naueltnu,  trapezka^  dcmista^  drapeta^  oenopoltumy  fto/iM,  malaetu^  moru»^ 
graphieMt^  logvt,  apohguM^  ieehna^  aekema^  forms  quite  A  special  feature 
in  the  language  of  Plantns.  Translations  are  seldom  attached,  and 
that  only  m  the  case  of  words  not  induded  in  the  drele  of  Ideas  to 
which  those  which  we  haye  dted  belong;  for  instance,  in  the  TViaen- 
UniuB — in  a  Terse,  howcTer,  that  is  perhaps  a  later  addition  (I  1,  60)— 
we  find  the  explanation :  ^^o^iic^q  €9t  tapUniia.  Fragments  of  Qreek 
also  are  common,  as  hi  the  CaHna  (iii.  6,  9) : 

UQayftcvrd  /to»  n€i^lxn^ — Dabo  fUya  ita*a9,  ut  opmar. 
Greek  pons  likewise  occur,  as  in  the  Baeehidea  (240) : 

opus  ed  chryto  Ckrysah, 

Bnnins  m  the  same  way  takes  for  granted  that  the  etymologioal  meaniqg 
of  Alexandres  and  Andromache  Is  known  to  the  spectators  (Yarro,  dt 
L,L.  vIL  82).  Most  cbancteristio  of  aU  are  the  half-Greek  fonnationi^ 
•Mil  WMfirrUribtm^  ptngipaHdtty  puffUice^  or  m  the  Milm  Ohrioiua  (218)f 

Bmgot  smsAmu  hmtio  aMiiii  de  At/tee  H  commosdiu  I 

f  Om  of  these,  composed  in  the  nsme  of  Flaminlnns,  rois  Am : 

Zfjvhq  Ut  xQwmauth  ytya&ottq  Innwrvveuei 
Kov^tj  i^  JBn€iffta^  TvrSet^iSa*  fiaatXtv;, 
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ho  had  the  effrontery  to  deliver  Greek  re^ital.ons  witb  tih« 
due  modulation  at  Greek  revels. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Roman  eduoa 
tion  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  that  atiti 
quitj  was  materially  inferior  to  our  own  times  in  Ihf 
general  diffusion  of  elementary  attainments.  Even  among 
llie  lower  classes  and  slaves  there  was  considerable  knowl* 
edge  of  reading,  writing,  and  counting :  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  steward,  for  instance,  Cato,  following  the  example  of 
Mago,  takes  for  granted  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Elementary  instruction,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Greek, 
must  have  been  long  before  this  period  imparted  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  Rome.  But  the  epoch  now  before  us 
initiated  an  education,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  communi- 
cate not  merely  an  outward  expertness,  but  a  real  mental 
culture.  Hitherto  a  knowledge  of  Greek  had  conferred  on 
its  possessor  as  little  superiority  in  civil  or  social  life,  as  a 
knowledge  of  French  perhaps  confers  at  the  present  day  in 
a  hamlet  of  German  Switzerland ;  and  the  earliest  writers 
of  Greek  chronicles  probably  held  a  position  among  the 
Senators  similar  to  that  of  the  fiirmer  in  the  fens  of  Hoi- 
stein  who  has  been  a  student  and  in  the  evening,  when  he 
comes  home  from  the  plough,  takes  down  his  Virgil  from 
the  shelf.  A  man  who  assumed  airs  of  greater  importance 
by  reason  of  his  Greek,  was  reckoned  a  bad  patriot  and  a 
fool ;  and  cerUunly  even  in  Cato's  time  one  who  spoke 
Greek  ill  or  not  at  all  might  still  be  a  leading  man  and  be> 
come  senator  and  consul.  But  a  change  was  already  taking 
place.  The  internal  decomposition  of  Italian  nationality 
had  already,  particularly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced  so  bx 
as  to  render  the  substitution  of  a  broader  human  culture  for 
that  nationality  inevitable :  and  the  craving  after  a  mora 
advanced  dvilixation  was  .already  powerfully  stirring  the 
minds  of  men.  Instruction  in  the  Greek  language  as  it 
were  spontaneously  met  this  craving.  The  classical  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the  Odyssey,  had  all 
along  formed  the  basis  of  that  iDstruoti<xi ;  the  overflowing 
Ireaiures  of  Hellenic  art  and  sdenoe  were  already  by  this 
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means  spread  before  the  ej  es  of  the  Italians.  Without  an^ 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  character  of 
the  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  thai  the  empirical 
study  of  the  language  became  converted  into  a  higher  study 
of  the  literature ;  that  the  general  culture  connected  wiUi 
such  literary  studies  was  communicated  in  increased  mea^ 
ure  to  the  scholars ;  and  that  these  availed  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  dive  into  that  Greek  literal 
ture  which  most  powerfully  influenced  ihe  spirit  of  the  age 
—the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 
In  a  similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  higher  society  of  Rome  began 
to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  exchanging  their  mother-tongue 
for  Greek,  at  least  of  refining  it  and  adapting  it  to  the 
changed  state  of  culture ;  and  for  this  purpose  too  they 
found  themselves  in  every  respect  dependent  on  the  Greeks. 
The  economic  arrangements  of  the  Romans  placed  the  work 
of  elementary  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue-^like  every 
other  work  held  in  little  estimation  and  performed  for  hire 
—chiefly  in  the  hands  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  foreigner^,  or 
in  other  words  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks  or  hal^ 
Greeks ;  *  which  was  attended  with  the  less  diflliculty,  be- 
cause the  Latin  alphabet  was  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  and  the  two  languages  possessed  a  close  and  striking 
aflkiity.  But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter;  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  Greek  in  a  formal  point  of  view 
exercised  a  far  deeper  influence  over  the  study  of  Latin. 
Any  one  who  knows  how  singularly  diflioult  it  is  to  find 
suitable  matter  and  suitable  forms  for  the  higher  intellectual 
oulture  of  youth,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  set 
aside  Uie  matter  and  forms  once  found,  will  understand 
how  it  was  that  the  Romans  knew  no  mode  of  supplying 
Che  want  of  a  more  advanced  Latin  instruction  except  that 
of  simply  transferring  the  solution  of  this  problem,  which 

*  6Mb,  €,  ^.,  WIS  Ohflo,  fbe  skre  of  Oato  the  Elder,  who  earned 
sionej  on  his  iiiseler*i  behelf  is  a  teacher  of  ofaif'ina  (Plntereh,  Of^ 
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the  study  oft  the  Greek  langiuige  and  literature  (unushed,  to 
(he  study  of  Latin.  In  the  present  day  a  process  entirely 
analogous  goes  on  under  our  own  eyes  in  the  transferenoi 
of  the  methods  <^  instruction  from  the  dead  to  the. living 
languages. 

But  unfortunately  the  chief  requisite  for  auoh  a  tranaf«w 
once  was  wanting.  Hie  B<MnaDB  could,  no  doubt^  learn  to 
read  and  write  Latin  by  means  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  but 
a  I^atin  culture  presupposed  a  literature^  and  no  such  Uteris 
ture  existed  in  Rome. 

To  this  want  there  was  added  another.  We  have  already 
^  _^  described  the  multiplication  of  the  amusements 

^er  orMk  of  the  Roman  people.  The  stage  had  long  play* 
ed  an  important  part  m  these  recreations ;  the 
chariot-races  formed  strictly  the  principal  amusement  in  all 
of  them,  but  these  races  uniformly  took  place  <Mily  on  one^ 
viz.,  the  concluding,  day,  while  the  earlier  days  were  sub- 
stantially devoted  to  stage-entertainments.  But  for  long 
these  stage-representations  consisted  chiefly  of  dances  and 
iugglers'  feats;  the  improvised  chants,  which  were  pto 
duced  on  these  occasions,  had  neither  dialogue  nor  plot  (L 
,684).  It  was  only  npw  that  the  Romans  looked  around  them 
for  a  real  drama.  The  Roman  popular  festivals  were 
throughout  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  whose  talent 
for  anmsing  and  for  killing  time  naturally  rendered  them 
the  piirveyors  of  pleasure  to  the  Romans.  Now  no  nation- 
al amusement  was  a  greater  &vourite  in  Greece^  and  none 
was  more  varied,  than  the  theatre ;  it  could  Qot  but  speedily 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  provided  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals and  their  staflT  of  assistants.  The  earlier  Roman 
stage-chant  contained  within  it  a  dramatic  germ  capable 
perhaps  of  development ;  but  to  develop  the  drama  from 
that  germ  required  on  the  part  of  the  poet  and  the  public  a 
genial  power  of  imparting  Mid  receiviog,  such  as  was  not  to 
be  found  among  the  Romans  at  all,  and  least  of  all  at  this 
period ;  and,  had  it  been  possible  to  find  it,  the  impatience 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  amusement  of  the  multitude 
would  hardly  have  allowed  to  the  noble  fruit  peace  and 
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leisare  to  ripen*  In  this  case  too  there  was  an  outward 
want^  which  the  nation  was  unable  to  satisfy  ;  the  F»omanii 
desired  a  theatre,  but  the  pieoes  were  wanting. 

On  these  elements  Roman  literature  was  1  Ased ;  and  its 
BiMofn  defective  character  was  from  the  first  and  neoes- 
sarily  the  result  of  such  an  origin.  All  real  art 
has  its  root  in  individual  freedom  and  a  cheerful 
'Vijoyment  of  life,  and  the  germs  of  such  an  art  ivere  not 
suiting  in  Italy ;  but,  when  Roman  life  substituted  .or 
freedom  and  joyousness  the  sense  of  public  obligation  and 
the  consciousness  of  duty,  art  was  arrested  and,  instead  of 
growing,  necessarily  pined  away.  The  culminating  point 
of  Roman  development  was  the  period  which  had  no  litera^ 
ture.  It  was  not  till  Roman  nationality  began  to  give  way 
and  Hellenico-cosmopolite  tendencies  began  to  prevail,  that 
literature  made  its  appearance  at  Rome  in  their  train.  Ac- 
cordingly from  the  beginning,  and  by  stringent  internal 
necessity,  it  took  its  stand  on  Greek  ground  and  in  broad 
antagonism  to  the  distinctively  Roman  national  spirit 
Roman  poetry  in  particular  had  its  immediate  origin  not  in 
the  inward  impulse  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  outward  demands 
of  the  school,  which  needed  Latin  manuals,  and  of  the 
stage,  which  needed  Latin  dramas.  Now  both  institutions 
— Uie  school  and  the  stage — were  thoroughly  anti-Roman 
and  revolutionary.  The  gaping  and  staring  idleness  of  the 
theatre  was  utterly  offensive  to  the  sober  earnestness  and 
the  spirit  of  activity  which  animated  the  Romans  of  the 
olden  type;  and^inasmuch  as  it  was  the  deepest  and 
noblest  conception  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Roman  common* 
wealth,  that  within  the  circle  of  Roman  bui^esses  there 
should  be  neither  master  nor  slave,  neither  milliantuiire  nor 
beggar,  but  that  above  all  a  like  faith  and  a  like  culture 
should  signalize  all  Romans — ^the  school  and  the  necessarily 
exclusive  school-culture  were  &r  more  dangerous  still,  and 
were  in  fact  utterly  destructive  of  the  sense  of  equality. 
The  school  and  the  theatre  became  the  most  effective  levers 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  sge^  and  all  the  mors 
•0  that  they  used  the  L^tin  tongvs.    Men  might  perhaps 
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■peak  and  write  Greek  and  yet  not  cease  to  \e  Roduuu  ; 
but  in  this  case  they  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the 
Roman  language,  while  the  whcle  inward  being  and  life 
were  Greek.  It  is  not  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  but  rt  ts 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point  >f 
Tiew  most  instraotive,  fiiots  in  this  brilliant  era  of  Bomao 
oonservatism,  that  during  its  course  Hellenism  struck  root 
in  the  whole  &eAd  of  intellect  not  immediately  political, 
and  that  the  schoolmaster  and  the  nuMr^  ds  pUnsir  of  the 
great  public  in  dose  alliance  created  a  Roman  literature. 
In  the  very  earliest  Roman  author  the  later  develop* 

ment  appears,  as  it  were,  in  embryo.  The 
dxonioiu.  *      Greek  Andronikos  (bom  before  482,  and  lived 

till  after  547),  afterwards  as  a  Roman  burgess 
called  Lucius*  Livius  Andronicus,  came  to  Rome  at  an 

early  age  in  482  among  the  other  captives  taken 

at  Tarentum  (i.  525)  and  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  conqueror  of  Sena  (p.  211)  Marcus  Livius  Sali- 

nator  (consul  535,  547).     He  was  employed  as 

a  slave,  partly  in  acting  and  copying  texts,  part- 
ly in  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
which  he  taught  both  to  the  children  of  his  master  and  to 
other  boys  of  wealthy  parents  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
He  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  this  way  that  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  freedom,  and  even  the  authorities,  who  not 
unfrequently  availed  themselves  of  his  services — commis- 
sioning him,  for  instance,  to  prepare  a  thanksgiving-ohant 
after  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  the  Hannibalio 

war  in  547— out  of  regard  for  him  conceded  to 
the  guild  of  poets  and  actors  a  place  for  their  common  woi^ 
■hip  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Ayentine.  His 
authorship  arose  out  of  his  double  occupation.  As  school- 
master he  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin,  in  order  that 
the  Latin  text  might  form  the  basis  of  his  Latin,  as  thf 
Greek  text  was- the  basis  of  his  Greek,  instruction;  and 

*  The  later  rule,  by  wliidh  the  freednuoi  necesaartly  bore  the  ^ra» 
of  hii  patron,  was  not  yet  applied  in  republican  Rome. 
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this  earliest  of  Roman  school-books  maintained  its  place  in 
education  for  centuries.  As  an  actor,  he  not  only  like 
every  other  wrote  the  texts  themselves  for  his  own  use,  but 
he  also  published  them  as  books,  that  « i,  he  read  them  in 
public  and  diffused  them  by  copies.  What  was  still  mo^ 
important,  he  substituted  the  Greek  drama  for  the  old 
essentially  lyrical  stage  poetry.  It  was  in  514,  s 
a  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  that 
-  (he  first  play  was  exhibited  on  the  Roman  stage.  This 
creation  of  an  epos,  a  tragedy,  and  a  comedy  in  the  Roman 
language,  and  that  by  a  man  who  was  more  Roman  than 
Greek,  was  historically  a  remarkable  event ;  but  we  cannot 
speak  of  his  labours  as  having  any  artistic  value.  They 
make  no  sort  of  claim  to  originality;  viewed  as  transla* 
tions,  they  are  characterized  by  a  barbarism  which  is  all  the 
more  conspicuous,  that  his  poetry  does  not  naively  display 
its  own  native  simplicity,  but  pedantically  labours  to  imi- 
tate the  high  artistic  culture  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  wide  deviations  from  the  original  are  due  not  to  the 
freedom,  but  to  the  rudeness  of  the  imitation ;  the  treat- 
ment is  sometimes  insipid,  sometimes  turgid,  the  language 
harsh  and  quaint*     We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  thu 

*  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Livios  pireeented  the  ISno^ 

Quem  ego  Vkifrwitm  alui  Iddeam  imnmlffhii  opem. 

The  venee  of  Homer  {0<fyttey,  zii.  16) : 

l|  *j4ldtw  iX&omq  iX^&ofii¥,  alXa  /itkX  wta 

cvnv  xeci  tt^ia  noXXa  ndl  aX^na  otvor  igvB-^^, 

tve  thus  faiterpreted : 

T6pp€r  e(ii  ad  akUt    wSnimiU  CireM 
Simul  duana  euram  (jy-p6fiani  ad  ndvitf 
Milia  dUa  in  i§dem^^4nMerimii$dur, 

The  moet  remarkable  fisatare  is  not  bo  mach  the  harbariftm  as  the 
thoughtleBiDesa  of  the  trandator,  who,  inatoad  of  sending  Oiroe  W 
UljasfiS,  sends  UlTSses  to  Circe.  Another  still  m  »re  ridicalous  mistake 
li  the  translation  of  Molohai^  tSmna  (Odyss.  zf .  878)  by  Inn  (Festua 
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itatement  of  the  old  critics  of  art,  that,  apart  from  the 
compulsory  perusal  in  school,  none  of  the  poems  of  Liviui 
were  taken  up  a  second  time.  Yet  these  labours  were  in 
various  respects  models  for  succeeding  times.  They  formed 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  translation-literature,  aa.d 
oaturalized  the  Greek  metres  in  Latium.  The  reason  why 
these  were  adopted  only  in  the  dramas,  while  the  Odyssey 
of  Livius  was  written  in  the  national  Saturniao  measure,  j 
evidently  was  that  the  iambuses  and  troehees  of  traged)  J 
and  comedy  &r  more  easily  admitted  of  imitation  in  L^atin 
than  the  epic  dictyls. 

But  this  preliminary  stage  of  literary  development  was 
soon  passed.  The  epics  and  dramas  of  Livius  were  regard- 
ed by  posterity,  and  undoubtedly  with  perfect  justice,  as 
resembling  the  rigid  statues  of  Daedalus  destitute  of  emo- 
tion or  expression — curiosities  rather  than  works  of  art. 
But  in  the  following  generation,  now  that  the  foundations 
were  once  laid,  there  arose  a  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  art ; 
and  it  is  of  great  importance,  even  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  to  trace  this  poetical  growth. 

Both  as  respects  extent  of  production  and  influence  over 
DniBa.  ^®  public,  the  drama  stood  at  the  head  of  the 

fbeatra.  poetry  thus  developed  in  Rome.  In  antiquity 
there  was  no  permanent  theatre  with  fixed  charges  for  ad- 
mission ;  in  Greece  as  in  Rome  dramas  made  their  appear- 
ance 3nly  as  an  element  in  the  annually  recurring  or  extras 
ordinaiy  amusements  of  the  citizens.  Among  the  meas> 
ures  by  which  the  government  counteracted  or  imagined 
that  they  counteracted  that  extei^ion  of  the  popular  festi* 
vals  which  they  justly  regarded  with  anxiety,  they  refused 
to  permit  the  erection  of  a  stone  building  for  a  theatre.^ 

B^\  «.  afoHm^  V^^h  Jailer).  Such  traits  are  not  in  a  historiod  point 
of  ?i(  w  matters  of  indifferonce;  we  recognize  in  them  the  level  of  ixitd- 
keetaal  cnltare  which  marked  these  OLrliest  Roman  yerse-making  school- 
masters, and  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  that,  altbongh  Andronicus 
was  bom  is  Tarentum,  Greek  oannot  have  been  properly  his  motbe^ 
tongue. 

*  Sooh  a  buildfaig  was,  no  donbt,  oonstrnotei  for  ihe  ApoUinariat 
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Instead  of  this  there  was  erected  for  each  festival  a  scaffold* 
ing  of  boards  with  a  stage  for  the  actoit,  (jproacaeniuniy  pul^ 
fnhim)  and  a  decorated  background  (scaena) ;  and  a  semi 
circle  in  front  of  it  was  staked  off  the  space  for  the  speota* 
tors  {cavea),  which  was  merely  sloped  without  steps  or 
seats,  so  that,  if  the  spectators  had  not  chairs  brought  along 
with  them,  they  squatted,  reclined,  or  stood.*  The  women 
were  probably  separated  at  an  early  period,  and  were  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  and  worst  places;  otherwise  there 
was  no  distinction  of  places  in  law  till  560,  after 
which,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  380),  the  low- 
est and  best  positions  were  reserved  for  the  senators. 

The  audience  was  anything  but  genteel.  The  better 
classes,  it  is  true,  did  not  keep  aloof  from  the 
general  recreations  of  the  people;  the  fiithers 
of  the  city  seem  even  to  have  been  bound  for  decorum's 
sake  to  appear  on  these  occasions.  But  the  very  nature  of 
a  burgess  festival  implied  that^  while  slaves  and  probably 
foreigners  also  were  excluded,  admittance  free  of  charge 
was  given  to  every  burgess  with  his  wife  and  children ;  f 
and  accordingly  the  body  of  spectators  caimot  have  differed 
much  from  what  one  sees  in  the  present  day  at  public  fire- 

games  in  the  Flamimsn  oireos  in  675  (Lit.  xl.  51 ;  Becker, 
Jhp.  pw  605);   bat  it  wu  probably  soon  afterwards  pulled 
down  again  (Tertull.  ds  Sped,  10). 

*  In  699  there  were  still  no  seats  in  the  theatre  (Ritschi.  Pcarerg.  L 
p.  XTiii  XX.  214;  comp.  Ribbecki  Drag,  p.  2S5);  but,  as  not 
only  the  authors  of  the  Plautine  prologues,  but  Plautos  blm- 
self  on  various  oocasioos,  malce  allusions  to  a  sitting  audience  (Mu, 
Gkr,  82,  88;  AvluL  iv.  9,  6;  JVucuL  ap.  Jin, ;  Epid.  ap  Jin.),  most 
of  the  spectators  must  have  brought  stools  with  them  or  nave  seated 
tbemKlves  on  the  ground. 

f  Women  and  children  appear  to  have  been  at  aU  times  admitted  it 
the  Roman  theatre  (Val.  Max.  ▼{.  S,  12 ;  Plutarch,  QttauL  Bom,  U  ; 
Cicero,  dt  ffar,  Re^p,  12, 24;  Yitruy.y.  8, 1 ;  Suetoaus,  Aui',  44,  ftc), 
bu:  slaves  were  dejure  excluded  (Cicero,  de  Har.  Retp.  12,  26;  Ritschi, 
Pmrerff,  i.  p.  xix.  223),  and  the  same  must  doubtless  hare  been  the  case 
with  foreigners,  excepting  of  course  the  guests  of  tie  community,  whs 
took  their  places  among  or  by  the  side  of  the  senators  (Yarro,  ▼•  155* 
Justin,  xliii.  5,  10 ;  Sueton.  Aug,  44) 
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works  and  sfraiU  exhibitions*  Naturally^  thereforci  IJm 
proceedings  were  not  of  the  most  orderly  character ;  chil- 
dren cried,  women  talked  and  shrieked,  now  and  then  a 
wench  prepared  to  make  her  way  to  the  stage ;  the  attend* 
ants  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  order  had  on  these  festivab 
anything  but  a  holiday,  and  found  frequent  occasion  tc  coo* 
fisoate  a  mantle  or  to  ply  the  rod. 

The  introduction  of  the  Greek  drama  increased  the  de^ 
inands  on  the  dramatic  staff,  and  there  seems  to  have  beea 
no  redundance  in  the  supply  of  capable  actors :  on  one  occih 
sion  for  want  of  actors  a  piece  of  Naevius  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  amateurs.  But  this  produced  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  artist ;  the  poet  or,  as  he  was  at  this  time 
called,  the  **  writer,"  the  actor,  and  the  composer  not  only 
belonged  still,  as  formerly,  to  the  despised  class  of  labour- 
ers for  hire  (p.  456),  but  were  still,  as  formerly,  placed  in 
the  most  marked  way  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and 
subjected  to  police  maltreatment  (i.  585).  Of  course  all 
reputable  persons  kept  aloof  from  such  an  occupation. 
The  manager  of  the  company  {dominus  gregit^  factioni*^ 
also  choragu8)f  who  was  ordinarily  also  the  chief  actor,  was 
generally  a  freedman,  and  its  members  were  ordinarily  his 
slaves ;  the  composers,  whose  names  have  reached  us,  were 
all  of  them  non-free.  The  remuneration  was  not  merely 
small — a  honorarium  of  8,000  sesterces  (£80)  given  to  a 
dramatist  is  described  shortly  afler  the  dose  of  this  period 
as  unusually  high — ^but  was,  moreover,  only  paid  by  the 
magistrates  providing  the  festival,  if  the  piece  was  not  a 
failure.  With  the  payment  the  matter  ended ;  dramatie 
competitions  and  honorary  prizes,  such  as  took  place  ill 
Attica,  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Rome — the  Romans  at 
this  time  appear  to  have  simply  applauded  or  hissed  as  we 
now  do,  and  to  have  brought  forward  only  a  single  piece 
for  exhibition  each  day.*     Under  such  circumstances,  where 

*  It  is  Dot  necessary  to  infer  ftom  the  prolognes  of  Flautas  (Gii. 
17 ;  Amph.  66)  that  there  was  a  dbtribntion  of  prizes  (Rttcchl,  Pamg, 
I  229);  even  the  passage  Trin.  706,  mBjrerj  weU  belong  to  the  Greek 
origiual,  not  to  the  tranelator  ;  and  the  total  tOence  of  the  didatca/lim 
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art  ureat  for  days'  wages  and  the  artist  instead  of  receiving 
due  honour  was  subjected  V.  disgrace,  the  nexr  national 
theatre  of  the  Romans  could  exhibit  no  original  or  at  all 
artistic  development ;  and,  while  the  noble  rivalry  of  the 
noblest  Athenians  had  called  into  life  the  Attic  dram%  ths 
Roman  drama  taken  as  a  whole  could  be  nothing  but  a 
spoiled  copy  of  its  predecessor,  in  which  the  only  wonder 
is  that  it  has  been  able  to  display  so  much  grace  and  wit  in 
the  details. 

In  the  dramatic  world  comedy  greatly  preponderated 
^^  over  tragedy :  the  spectators  knit  their  brows, 

when  instead  of  the  expected  comedy  a  tragedy 
began.  Thus  it  happened  that,  while  this  period  exhibits 
poets  who  devoted  themselves  specially  to  comedy,  such  as 
Plautus  and  Caecilius,  it  presents  none  who  cultivated 
tragedy  alone ;  and  among  the  dramas  of  this  epoch  known 
to  us  by  name  there  occur  three  comedies  for  one  tragedy. 
Of  course  the  Roman  comic  poets,  or  rather  translators^ 
laid  hands  in  the  first  instance  on  the  pieces  which  had  poa* 
session  of  the  Hellenic  stage  at  the  time ;  and  thus  they 
found  themselves  exclusively  *  confined  to  the  range  of  the 

•ad  prologues,  u  well  as  of  aU  tradition,  on  the  point  of  priie  ac^udi 
cations  aod  prizes  is  dedsiye. 

That  only  one  piece  was  produced  each  day  we  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  the  spectators  come  from  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  pteoi 
{Fotn,  10),  and  return  home  after  Its  dose  {Bfid.  Pweud.  BvtL  Siieh, 
Ihte.  ap.JSn.).  They  went,  as  these  passages  show,  to  the  theatre  after 
the  second  breakfast,  and  were  at  home  again  for  the  midday  meal ;  the 
performance  thus  lasted,  according  to  our  reckoning,  from  about  nooc 
till  half-past  two  o'clock,  and  a  piece  of  Plautus,  with  music  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  acts,  would  probably  occupy  nearly  that  length  of 
time  (comp.  Horat  J^  ii.  1, 189).  The  passage  in  which  Taoitiie  (Ann. 
shr.  20)  makes  the  spectators  spend  "  whole  days '-  hi  the  theatre  refca 
to  the  state  of  matters  at  a  later  period. 

*  The  scanty  use  made  of  what  is  called  th(  mid  lie  Attic  comedy 
docs  not  require  notice  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  since  it  was  noth- 
iog  but  the  Menandrian  comedy  in  a  less  developed  form.  There  is  no 
traoe  of  any  employment  of  the  older  comedy.  The  Roman  tragi- 
comedy—after the  ty|)e  of  the  Amphitruo  ot*  Plautus — was  no  doubt 
styled  by  the  Roman  literary  historic n.^  fahtla  Rhinthonica ;  but  tha 
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newei  Attic  comedy,  and  chiefly  to  its  best'known  poets. 
Ka.961  PhUemon  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  {2M  %A92)  and  Me- 

••*-2"»-  nander  of  Athens   (412-462).      This  oomed} 

came  t^  be  of  so  great  importance  as  regards  the  develop* 
ment  not  only  of  Roman  literature,  but  even  of  the  nation 
•t  largo,  that  history  has  reason  to  pause  and  consider  it. 

The  pieces  are  of  tiresome  monotony.  Almost  withoal 
sijtfactor  exception  the  plot  turns  on  helping  a  young 
iS^  ^^'^  man,  at  the  expense  either  of  his  &ther  or  of 
oan^j.  some  leno^  to  obtain  possession  of  a  sweetheart 
of  undoubted  charms  and  of  very  doubtful  morals.  The 
path  to  success  in  love  regularly  lies  through  some  sort  of 
pecuniary  fraud ;  and  the  crafty  servant,  who  provides  the 
needful  sum  and  performs  the  requisite  swindling  while  the 
lover  is  mourning  over  his  amatory  and  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses, is  the  real  mainspring  of  the  piece.  There  is  no 
want  of  befitting  reflections  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
love,  of  tearful  parting'«cenes,  of  lovers  who  in  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts  threaten  to  do  themselves  a  mischief;  love 
or  rather  amorous  intrigue  was,  as  the  old  critics  of  art  say, 
the  very  life-breath  of  the  Menandrian  poetry.  Marriage 
forms,  at  least  with  Menander,  the  inevitable  finale;  on 
which  occasion,  for  the  greater  edification  and  satisfaction 
of  the  spectators,  the  virtue  of  the  heroine  usually  comes 
forth  almost  if  not  wholly  untarnished,  and  the  heroine  her- 
self proves  to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  some  rich  man  and 
so  in  every  respect  an  eligible  match.  Along  with  these 
love-pieces  we  find  others  of  a  pathetic  kind.  Among  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  for  instance,  the  Budens  turns  on  a 
shipwreck  and  the  right  of  asylimi ;  while  the  IVinummui 
and  the  Captivi  contain  no  amatory  intrigue,  but  depict  the 
generous  devotedness  of  the  friend  to  his  friend  and  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.  Persons  and  situations  recur  down  to 
the  very  details  like  patterns  on  a  carpet ;  we  never  get  rid 

sewer  Attio  oomediuis  also  composed  fluch  parodies,  and  it  is  dilBcuU  to 
aee  why  the  Romans  should  hare  resorted  for  their  translations  to 
Rbinthoa  and  the  older  writers  rather  than  to  those  who  were  nearer 
to  their  own  tiuMs. 
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of  the  asides  of  unseen  listeners,  of  knocking  at  the  house- 
doors,  and  of  slaves  scouring  the  streets  on  some  errand  or 
other.  The  standing  masks,  of  which  there  was  a  certain 
fixed  number — e.  g,^  eight  masks  for  old  men,  and  seven  for 
servants — from  which  alone  in  ordinary  cases  at  least  the 
poet  had  to  make  his  choice,  further  favoured  a  stock-model 
treatment  Such  a  comedy  almost  of  necessity  rejected  the 
lyrical  element  in  the  older  comedy — the  chorus— and  oon^ 
fined  itself  from  the  first  to  conversation,  or  at  most  recitac 
tion ;  it  was  devoid  not  of  the  political  element  only,  but 
of  all  true  passion  and  of  all  poetical  elevation.  The  pieces 
judiciously  made  no  pretension  to  any  grand  or  really 
poetical  effect ;  their  charm  resided  primarily  in  furnishing 
occupation  for  the  intellect,  not  only  through  their  subject- 
matter — ^in  which  respect  the  newer  comedy  was  distin- 
guished from  the  old  as  much  by  the  greater  intrinsic 
emptiness  as  by  the  greater  outward  complication  of  the 
plot — ^but  more  especially  through  their  execution  in  detail, 
in  which  the  point  and  polish  of  the  dialogue  more  particu- 
larly formed  the  triumph  of  the  poet  and  the  delight  of  the 
audience.  Complications  and  confusions  of  one  person  with 
another,  which  very  readily  allowed  scope  for  extravagant, 
often  licentious,  practical  jokes — as  in  the  Cctaina^  which 
winds  up  with  the  retiring  of  the  two  bridegrooms  and  of 
the  soldier  dressed  up  as  bride  in  the  genuine  Falstafiian 
style — jests,  drolleries,  and  riddles,  which  in  fact  for  want 
of  real  conversation  furnished  the  staple  materials  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  Attic  table  of  the  period,  fill  up  a  large 
portion  of  these  comedies.  The  authors  of  them  wrote  not 
like  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  for  a  great  nation,  but  rather 
for  a  cultivated  society  which,  like  other  circles  whose  inge- 
nuity finds  no  more  fitting  field  for  its  exercise,  spent  its 
lime  in  guessing  riddles  and  playing  at  charades.  They 
give  us,  therefore,  no  picture  of  their  times ;  of  the  great 
historical  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  age  no  trace 
appears  in  these  comedies,  and  we  need  to  recall,  in  order 
to  realize,  the  fact  that  Philemon  and  Menander  were  really 
oonteroporaries  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  But  they  give 
Vol.  n— 32 
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.us  a  picture  equally  elegant  and  fiuthfuly  of  that  refined 
Auio  aooiety  beyond  the  oirdea  of  which  ooibedy  nevei 
trayelfl.  Even  in  the  dmi  Latin  oopy,  through  which  we 
chiefly  know  it,  the  grace  of  the  original  is  not  wholly  ob- 
literated ;  and  more  especially  in  the  pieces  whioh  are  imi- 
tated from  MenandcTy  the  most  taler:;ed  of  these  poets,  the 
life  which  the  poet  beheld  and  shared  is  delicately  reflected 
not  so  much  in  its  aberrations  and  distortions  as  in  its 
amiable  every-day  course.  The  friendly  domestic  relations 
between  &thei  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant,  with  their  love-affiurs  and  other  little  interesting 
incidents,  are  portrayed  with  so  broad  a  truthfulness,  that 
even  now  they  do  not  miss  their  eflect :  the  servants'  feast, 
for  instance,  with  which  the  Siichus  concludes  is,  in  the  e]i> 
cumscribed  character  of  its  relations  and  the  harmony  of 
the  two  lovers  and  the  one  sweetheart,  of  unsurpassed 
gracefulness  in  its  kind.  The  elegant  grisettes,  who  make 
their  appearance  perfumed  and  adorned,  with  their  hair 
fiishicmably  dressed  and  in  variegated,  gold-embroidered, 
sweeping  robes,  or  even  perform  their  toilette  on  the  stage, 
are  very  effective.  In  their  train  come  the  procuresses, 
sometimes  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  such  as  one  who  appears 
in  the  CureuUo,  sometimes  duennas  like  Goethe's  old  Bar^ 
bara,  such  as  Scapha  in  the  Mostellaria ;  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  brothers  and  comrades  ready  with  their  help. 
There  is  great  abundance  and  variety  of  parts  representing 
the  old :  there  appear  in  turn  l;he  austere  and  avaricious, 
the  fond  and  tender-hearted,  and  the  indulgent  accommo- 
dating, papas,  the  amorous  old  man,  the  easy  old  bachelor, 
the  jealous  aged  matron  with  her  old  maid-servant  who 
takes  part  with  her  mistress  against  her  master ;  whereas 
the  young  men's  parts  are  less  prominent,  and  ndther  the 
first  lover,  nor  the  virtuous  model  son  who  here  and  there 
occurs,  claim  any  grest  significance.  The  servantfworld-— 
the  crafty  valet,  the  stern  house-steward,  the  old  vigilant 
tutor,  the  rural  slave  redolent  of  garlic,  the  impertinent 
page— forms  a  transition  to  the  very  numerous  professional 
characters.    A  standing  flgure  among  these  is  the  jestei 
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{foraaUwi)  who,  in  return  for  permission  to  feast  at  the 
table  of  the  rich,  has  to  entertain  the  guests  with  drolleries 
and  charades,  or,  aocor^ng  to  oircumstanoes,  to  submit  to 
have  the  potsherds  flung  at  his  head*  This  was  at  that 
time  a  formal  trade  in  Athens ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mers 
poetical  fiction  which  represents  such  a  parasite  as  expressly 
preparing  himsdf  for  his  work  by  means  of  his  books  of 
witticisms  and  aneedotes.  Fayourite  diaraoters^  moreoveri 
are  those  of  the  cook,  who  understands  not  only  how  to 
bttliy  in  an  unrivalled  style,  but  also  how  to  pilf^  like  a 
professional  thief;  the  shameless  lew>^  complacently  con- 
fessing to  the  practice  of  every  vice,  of  whom  Ballio  in  the 
Fuudolus  is  a  model  specimen ;  the  military  braggadocio, 
in  whom  we  trace  a  very  distinct  embodiment  of  the  free- 
lance habits  that  prevailed  under  Alexander's  successors; 
the  professional  sharper  or  sycophant,  the  stingy  money* 
changer,  the  solemnly  silly  physidan,  the  priest,  mariner, 
fisherman,  and  the  like.  To  these  fall  to  be  added,  lastly, 
the  parts  delineative  of  diaracter  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
the  superstitious  man  of  Menander  and  the  miser  in  the 
Aulularia  of  Plautua  The  national-Hellenic  poetry  has 
preserved,  even  in  this  its  last  creation,  its  indestructible 
plastic  vigour;  but  the  delineation  of  character  is  here 
copied  from  without  rather  than  reproduced  from  inward 
experioice,  and  the  more  so,  the  more  the  task  approaches 
to  the  really  poetical.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that, 
in  the  parts  illustrative  of  character  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  the  psychological  truth  is  for  the  most  part  repre* . 
sented  by  its  logical  embodiment ;  the  miser  here  collects 
the  parings  of  his  nails  and  laments  the  tears  which  ha 
sheds  as  a  waste  of  water.  But  the  blame  of  this  want  of 
depth  in  the  portraying  of  character,  and  generally  of  the 
whole  poetical  and  moral  hollowness  of  this  newer  comedy, 
lay  less  with  the  comic  writers  than  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Everything  distinctively  Greek  was  expiring :  fatli- 
erland,  national  faith,  domestic  life,  all  nobleness  of  action 
and  sentiment  were  gone ;  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy 
werd  inwardly  exhausted ;  and  nothing  remained  to  th^ 
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Athenian  save  the  school,  the  fish-market,  and  the  brothel 
It  18  no  matter  of  wonder  bxsA  hardly  a  matter  of  blame 
that  poetry,  which  is  destined  to  shed  a  glory  over  human 
existence,  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  such  a  life  than 
the  Menandrian  comedy  presents  to  us.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  very  remarkable  that  the  poetry  of  this  period, 
rherever  it  was  able  to  turn  away  in  some  degree  from 
the  corrupt  Attic  life  without  falling  into  schoolboy  imita- 
tion, immediately  gathers  strength  and  freshness  from  the 
ideal.  In  the  only  remnant  of  the  mock-heroic  comedy  of 
this  period — the  Ampkitruo  of  Plautus — there  breathes 
throughout  a  purer  and  more  poetical  air  than  in  all  the 
other  remains  of  the  contemporary  stage.  The  good- 
natured  gods  treated  with  gentle  irony,  the  noble  forms 
from  the  heroic  world,  and  the  ludicrously  cowardly  slaves 
present  the  most  wonderful  mutual  contrasts;  and,  after 
the  comical  course  of  the  plot,  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the 
gods  amidst  thunder  and  lightning  forms  an  almost  grand 
concluding  effect  But  this  task  of  turning  the  myths  into 
irony  was  innocent  and  poetical,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  comedy  depicting  the  Attic  life  of  the  period. 
No  special  accusation  may  be  brought  from  a  historico- 
moral  point  of  view  against  poets  in  general,  nor  ought  it 
to  be  made  matter  of  individual  reproach  to  the  particular 
poet  that  he  occupies  the  level  of  his  epoch :  comedy  was 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  corruption  that  prevailed 
in  the  national  life.  But  it  is  necessary,  more  especially 
with  a  view  to  estimate  oorrectlv  the  influence  of  these 
oomedies  on  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  to  point  out  the 
abyss  which  yawned  beneath  all  that  polish  and  el^anoe. 
The  coarsenesses  and  obscenities,  which  Menander  indeed 
in  some  measure  avoided,  but  of  which  there  is  no  lack  in 
the  other  poets,  are  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  Features  fa» 
worse  are,  the  dreadful  aspect  of  life  as  a  desert  in  which 
the  only  oases  are  lovemaking  and  intoxication ;  the  fear- 
fully prosaic  monotony,  in  which  anything  resembling 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  only  among  the  sharpers  whose 
beads  have  been  turned  by  their  own  swindling,  and  wh( 
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prosecute  the  trade  of  cheating  with  some  sort  of  zeal ;  and 
above  all  that  immoral  morality,  with  which  the  pieces  of 
Menander  in  particular  are  garnished.  Vice  is  chastised, 
virtue  is  rewarded,  and  any  peccadilloes  are  co^'ered  by  cod^ 
version  at  or  after  marriage.  There  are  pieces,  such  as  th* 
Trinummus  of  Plautus  and  several  of  Terence,  in  which  all 
the  characters  down  to  the  slaves  possess  some  admixture 
of  virtue ;  all  swarm  with  honest  men  who  allow  deceptioB 
on  their  behalf,  with  maidenly  virtue  wherever  possiblei 
with  lovers  equally  favoured  and  making  love  in  company ; 
moral  commonplaces  and  well-turned  ethical  maxims 
abound.  A  finale  of  reconciliation  such  as  that  of  the 
BaechideSy  where  the  swindling  sons  and  the  swindled  fath- 
ers by  way  of  a  good  conclusion  all  go  to  carouse  together 
in  the  brothel,  presents  a  corruption  of  morals  thoroughly 
worthy  of  Kotzebue. 

Such  were  the  foundations,  and  such  the  elements  which 
BoBum  shaped  the  growth^  of  Roman  ooniedy.    Origi- 

doiMdy.  nality  was  in  its  case  excluded  not  merely  by 

want  of  aesthetic  freedom,  but  still  more  directly,  it  is 
itiHeUcD-  probable,  by  virtue  of  its  liability  to  police  con- 
jlj^^r^l^^  trol.  Among  the  considerable  number  of  Latin 
oflheiaw.  comedies  of  this  sort  which  are  known  to  us, 
there  is  not  one  that  did  not  announce  itself  as  an  imitation 
of  a  definite  Greek  model;  the  title  was  only  complete 
when  the  names  of  the  Greek  piece  and  of  its  author  were 
also  given,  and  if^  as  occasionally  happened,  the  *^  novelty  " 
of  a  piece  was  disputed,  the  point  in  dispute  was  merely 
whether  it  had  been  previously  translated.  Comedy  laid 
the  scene  of  its  plot  abroad  not  only  frequently,  but  legu* 
larly  and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity ;  and  the  special 
name  of  that  form  of  art  {fabula  palUata)  was  derived 
from  the  ftct,  that  the  scene  was  laid  out  of  Rome,  usually 
in  Athens,  and  that  the  dratnatii  persanae  were  Greeks  or 
at  any  rate  not  Romans.  The  foreign  costume  is  strictly 
oarried  out  even  in  detail,  especially  in  those  things  in  which 
the  imcultivated  Roman  was  distinctly  sensible  of  the  con* 
trust.    Thus  the  names  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  ar« 
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Avoided,  and,  where  they  are  referred  to,  the>  are  called  Id 
good  Greek  '^  foreigners  "  (barbari)  ;  in  like  manner  among 
the  appellations  of  moneys  and  coins  that  so  frequratly 
occur  there  does  not  once  appear  a  Roma^  coin.  We  form 
a  strange  idea  of  men  of  so  great  and  bo  versatile  talent  as 
Naevius  and  Plautus,  if  we  refer  sudi  caprices  to  their  free 
ehoioe :  this  strange  and  clumsy  ontlandtsh  aspect  of  the 
Roman  comedy  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  causes  very 
different  from  aesthetic  considerations.  The  transferencs 
of  such  a  state  of  social  matters  as  is  uniformly  delineated 
in  the  new  Attic  comedy  to  the  Rome  of  the  Hannibalio 
period  would  have  been  a  direct  outrage  on  its  civil  order 
and  morality.  But,  as  the  dramatic  spectacles  at  this  period 
were  regularly  given  by  the  aediles  and  praetors  who  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  senate,  and  even  extraordinary 
festivals,  funeral  games  for  instance,  could  not  take  place 
without  permission  of  the  government ;  and  as  the  Roman 
police,  moreover,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  cer^ 
mony  in  any  case,  and  least  of  all  in  dealing  with  comedies ; 
the  reason  is  self-evident  why  this  comedy,  even  after  it  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  Roman  national  amusementSy  still 
was  not  allowed  to  bring  forward  a  Roman  on  the  stageii 
and  remained  as  it  were  relegated  to  foreign  lands. 

The  compilers  were  still  more  decidedly  prohibited 
^miflai  ^Tom  naming  any  living  person  in  terms  either 
iwutmuty.  ^£  praise  or  censure,  as  well  as  from  any  cap- 
tious allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  Plautine  and  post-Plautine  comedy, 
there  is  not^  so  far  as  we  know,  matter  for  a  single  action 
of  damages.  In  like  manner— tf  we  leave  out  of  view 
some  wholly  harmless  jests-^we  meet  hardly  any  trace  of 
Invectives  levelled  at  communities  (invectives  which,  cwing 
to  the  lively  municipal  spirit  of  the  Italians,  would  liave 
been  specially  dangerous),*  except  the  significant  scoff  at  tlie 

•  Bmoek  t4;  Trm,  609;  Trm,  iU.  S,  ft&  Naeviu  aho,  who  in  hxX 
was  ganeraDj  Isai  aorapnkrai,  ridioalei  Uie  Praeneatiaei  and  Lanarini 
(Com.  81,  Sikb,),    Tbera  are  indteationB  more  thao  once  cf  a  oertaii 
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unfortunate  Capuans  and  Atellans  (p.  227)  and,  vthat  is 
remarkable,  various  saroasma  on  the  arrogance  and  the  bad 
Latin  of  the  Praenestines.  In  general  no  references  to  the 
•rents  or  circumstances  of  the  present  occur  in  the  pieces 
of  Plautus.  The  only  exceptions  are,  good  wishes  for  the 
progress  of  the  war  *  or  for  peaceful  times ;  general  sallies 
directed  against  usorious  dealii^  in  grun  or  money,  against 
extravagance,  against  bribery  by  candidates,  against  the 
frequency  of  triumphsi  against  those  who  made  a  trade  of 
collecting  forfeited  fines,  against  farmers  of  the  revenue 
distraining  for  payment,  against  the  dear  prices  of  the  oil* 
dealers ;  and  once — ^in  the  Curculio—A  more  lengthened 
diatribe  as  to  the  doings  in  the  Roman  market,  resembling 
the  parabaies  of  the  older  Attic  comedy,  and  but  little 
likely  to  cause  offence  (p.  486).  But  even  in  the  midst  of 
such  patriotic  endeavours,  which  from  a  police  point  of 
view  were  entirely  in  order,  the  poet  interrupts  himself; 

Bed  ntmm  ego  wtuUy*,  qui  rem  euro  pfubUcam 
Ubi  mmt  st^^utrodM,  quae  curare  oporUait 

and  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  comedy 
politically  tamer  than  the  comedy  of  Rome  in  the  sixth 
century.f    The  oldest  Roman  comic  writer  of  note,  Gnaeus 

yarianoe  between  the  Pfaenestioes  and  Romans  (liv.  xdiL  20,  zllL  1); 
■nd  the  exeontiont  in  the  time  of  Pjnhiu  (i.  ftO?)  as  well  as  the  catasi 
trophe  ib  that  of  Sulk,  were  oertaiDlj  eonneotod  with  this  Tsrianoe.— 
luiooent  Joket,  such  as  Capi,  laO,  881,  of  coarse  passed  imoensared.-- 
The  compliment  puid  to  Massilia  in  Com,  ▼.  4, 1,  deserves  notice. 

*  Thus  the  prologue  of  the  OUtellaria  concludes  with  the  following 
words,  which  may  hare  a  place  here  as  the  only  contemporary  mentloa 
if  tbo  Hannibalic  war  in  the  literature  that  hts  come  down  to  w  :-— 

Mate  ree  ne  geeta  eeL   Beme  vaUie,  et  wineUe 
Virtute  vera^  guod/ecittii  aniiclhac; 
Bervate  poeiroe  tooot,  Mteret  e$  nuwn  ; 
JLugete  auxilia  voeirit  jusHs  legiime; 
PerdUe  perdueUee  :  parite  laudem  ei  lauream 
Ut  vcbie  vioU  Poeni  poenae  eufferanL 

f  For  this  reason  wc  can  hardly  be  too  cautions  In  assuming  alls 
«oiM  00  the  oart  of  Plautus  to  the  events  of  the  tfanes.    Rsosnt  hrtss 
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Naevius,  alone  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  Although 
he  did  not  write  exactly  original  Roman  comedies,  the  few 
fragments  of  his,  which  we  possess,  are  full  of  references  to 
drcumstauces  and  persons  in  Borne.  Among  other  liber* 
ties  he  not  only  ridiculed  one  Theodotas  a  painter  by  name^ 
but  even  directed  against  the  victor  of  Zama  the  following 
rersesy  of  which  Aristophanes  need  not  have  been  ashamed : 

SUam  qui  ra  magiuiM  manu  taepe  gmtit  ffhritm^ 
Oujut/aeta  vina  nunc  vigmUf  qui  u^mdffmim  9olu»  pramiai^ 
JSum  tutu  paitr  eympaUio  uno  ab  amiea 


As  he  himself  says, 

Libera  lingua  loquemur  ludU  Liberalibutf 

he  probably  often  wrote  offensively  and  put  dangeroua 
questions,  such  as : 

Cedo  qui  vmtram  rtmpuUieam  taniam  omuMt  tarn  eUo  t 

which  he  answered  by  an  enumeration  of  political  sins, 

such  as : 

Proveniebant  oratora  Movi,  ttuUi  oduletemhdL 


But  the  Roman  police  was  not  disposed  like  the  Attic  to 
hold  stage-invectives  and  political  diatribes  as  privileged,  or 
even  to  tolerate  them  at  all.  Naevius  was  put  in  prison  for 
these  and  similar  sallies,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  there, 
tin  he  had  publicly  made  amends  and  recantation  in  other 
comedies.  These  quarrels,  apparently,  drove  him  from  his 
native  land ;  but  his  successors  took  warning  from  his 
example — one  of  them  indicates  very  plainly,  that  he  has 
no  desire  whatever  to  incur  an  involuntary  gaggmg  like  his 
solleague  Naevius.    Thus  the  result  was  accompLshed— not 

ligation  has  set  aside  many  instances  of  mistaken  acuteness  of  this 
sort ;  but  might  not  the  reference  to  the  Bacchanalia,  which  is  found  fai 
Cdi  V.  4,  11  (Ritschi,  Parerg,  L  192),  have  been  expected  to  incur  cen* 
■are  f  We  may  perhaps  reverse  the  case  and  infer  from  the  notioes  of 
the  festival  of  Bacchus  in  the  Canna  and  some  other  pieces  {Ampk 
70S;  Aul.  ill.  1,  3 ;  Baceh.  53,  871 ;  MU.  Ghr.  1016 ;  and  especiaU] 
Men.  886),  that  these  were  written  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  daa 
gsroiis  to  apeak  of  the  Bacchanalia. 
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much  less  unique  of  its  kind  than  the  oom^uest  of  Hannibal 
-*thaty  during  an  epoch  of  the  most  feverish  national 
excitement,  there  arose  a  national  stage  utterly  destitute  of 
political  tinge. 

But  the  restrictions  thus  stringently  and  laboriously 
mwnoieror  imposed  by  custom  and  police  on  Roman  poet^ 
•f^^ua^  ry  stifled  its  very  breath.  Not  without  reasoo 
»^^'  might  Naevius  declare  the  position  of  the  poel 
ander  the  sceptre  of  the  Lagidae  and  Seleucidae  enviable  afl 
compared  with  his  position  in  free  Borne.*  The  degree  of 
success  in  individual  instances  was  of  course  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  original  which  was  followed,  and  by  the 
talent  of  the  individual  editor ;  but  amidst  all  their  individ- 
ual variety  the  whole  range  of  translations  must  have 
agreed  in  certain  leading  features, inasmuch  as  all  the  come* 
dies  were  adapted  to  similar  conditions  of  exhibition  and  a 
Fenoni  and  similar  audience.  The  treatment  of  the  whole 
ntoAtioiWi  as  well  as  of  the  details  was  uniformly  in  the 
highest  degree  free ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
so.  While  the  original  pieces  were  performed  in  presence 
of  that  society  which  they  copied,  and  in  this  very  fact  lay 
their  principal  charm,  the  Boman  audience  of  this  period 
was  so  different  from  the  Attic,  that  it  was  not  even  able 
properly  to  understand  that  foreign  world.  The  Boman 
comprehended  neither  the  grace  and  courtesy,  nor  the  senti- 
mentalism  and  the  whitened  emptiness  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Hellenes,  The  slave-world  was  utterly  different; 
the  Boman  slave  was  a  piece  of  household  furniture,  the 
Attic  slave  was  a  servant.  Where  marriages  of  alavea 
occur  or  a  master  carries  on  a  kindly  conversation  with  hit 
slave,*  the  Boman  translators  ask  their  audience  not  to  take 

*  The  remarkable  passage  in  the  TarenHUa  can  have  no  otbai 


Quae  tgo  tn  thtairo  hie  nuie  probavi  pltumbui^ 
Ea  non  audere  quemguam  regem  rumpere : 
QtMnto  Ubtriatem  hane  hie  wperat  termhu  ! 

f  The  ideas  of  the  modera  Hellas  on  the  point  of  slavery  are  illas 
trmted  by  the  passage  in  Euripides  (/on,  864 ;  comp.  Belena^  72S)  :— 
Vou   U.—29* 
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offence  ak  such  things  which  are  usual  in  Athens;  and| 
when  at  a  later  period  comedies  began  to  be  written  in 
Roman  costume,  the  part  of  the  tsrafty  servant  had  to  be 
rejected,  because  the  Roman  public  did  not  tolerate  slaves 
of  this  sort  overlooking  and  controlling  their  masters.  The 
professional  figures  and  those  illustrative  of  character,  which 
were  sketched  more  broadly  and  farcically,  bore  the  process 
of  traasferenee  better  than  the  polished  ^3;ure8  of  every-day 
life ;  but  even  of  those  delineations  the  Roman  editor  had 
to  lay  aside  several*-«nd  these  probably  the  very  finest 
and  most  original,  such  as  the  Thais,  the  matoh«maker,  the 
moon-conjuress,  and  the  mendicant  priest  of  Menandei^— 
and  to  keep  chiefty  to  those  foreign  trades,  with  which  the 
Greek  luxury  of  the  table,  already  very  generally  diffused 
in  Rome,  had  made  his  audienee  fiuniliar.  The  delineation 
of  the  professional  eook  and  the  parasite  in  the  comedy  of 
Plautus  with  so  striking  a  vividness  and  relish  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  &et,  Uiat  Greek  cooks  at  that  time  daily 
offered  their  services  in  the  Roman  market,  and  that  Gato 
found  it  necessary  to  give  orders  even  to  his  steward  not  to 
keep  a  parasite.  In  like  manner  the  translator  could  make 
no  use  of  a  very  lai^  portion  of  the  elegant  Attic  convert 
sation  in  his  originals.  The  Roman  citizen  or  farmer  stood 
in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  refined  revelry  and  de* 
bauchery  of  Athens,  as  the  German  of  a  provindal  town  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A  science  of  cookery, 
in  the  strict  sense,  never  entered  into  his  thoughts ;  the 
dinner-parties  no  doubt  continued  to  be  very  numerous  in 
the  Roman  imitation,  but  everywhere  the  plain  Roman 
roast  pork  predominated  over  the  variety  of  baked  meats 
and  the  refined  sauces  and  dishes  offish.  Of  the  riddles  and 
drinldng-songs,  of  the  Greek  rhetoric  and  philosophy^  which 
played  so  great  a  p|trt  in  the  originals,  we  meet  only  a  stray 
trace  now  and  then  in  the  Roman  adaptation. 

TotiyOfut'  Ta  d*  aJUa  nana  ttt9  iitvdi^ft^ 
Ovitiii  naitUtv  doTfJipq,  otrt k  ivBloq  g. 
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Hie  havoc,  which  the  Roman  editors  weie  compelled  in 
^)„gatknii>-  deference  to  their  audience  to  make  in  the  origi 
tibm«ffiM  nals,  drove  them  inevitably  into  methods  of 
cancelling  and  amalgamating  incompatible  with 
Artiatlc  oonstractlon.  It  was  usual  not  only  to  throw  out 
whole  parts  occuft*ing  in  thd  original,  but  also  to  iLsei<. 
others  taken  ftt>m  other  comedies  of  ths  same  or  of  anothei 
foet ;  H  treatment  Indeed  whldi,  owing  to  the  ou'twardlj 
methodical  oonstmction  of  the  originals  and  the  recurrence 
of  standing  figures  and  incidents^  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it 
might  seem.  Moreover  the  poets,  at  least  in  the  earliei 
period,  allowed  themselves  the  most  singular  liberties  in  the 
construction  of  the  plot.  The  plot  of  the  Stiekw  (per- 
formed  in  554)  otherwise  so  excellent  turns 
upon  the  circumstance,  that  two  sisters,  whom 
their  &ther  urges  to  abandon  their  absent  husbands,  play 
the  part  of  Penelopes,  till  the  husbands  return  home  with 
rich  mercantile  gains  and  with  a  beautiful  damsel  as  a  pres- 
ent for  their  &ther-in-law.  In  the  C&*ina^  which  was  re* 
ceivedwith  altogether  peculiar  &vour  by  the  public^  the 
bride,  from  whom  ike  piece  is  named  and  around  whom  the 
plot  revolves,  does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
dinouefnent  is  quite  naively  deaoribed  by  the  epilogue  as 
^  about  to  be  enacted  within*"  Very  often  the  plot  as  it 
thickens  suddenly  breaks  off,  the  connecting  thread  is  al- 
lowed to  drop,  and  other  i^milar  signs  of  an  unfinished  art 
appear.  The  reason  of  this  lay  probably  far  less  in  the 
unskilfuluess  of  the  Roman  editors,  than  in  the  indifference 
of  the  Roman  public  to  aesthetic  laws.  Taste,  however, 
gradually  formed  itself.  In  the  later  pieces  Plautus  has 
evidently  bestowed  more  care  ou  their  construction,  and  the 
Capiivi  for  instance,  the  Psettdolus,  and  the  Bacchidet  are 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  after  their  kind.  His  sue* 
eessor  Gaecilius,  none  of  whose  pieces  are  extant,  is  said  to 
have  e^edally  distinguished  himself  by  the  more  artistk 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  the  treatment  of  details  the  endeavour  of  the  poet  to 
bring  matters  as  ftr  as  possible  home  to  his  Roman  hear 
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era,  and  the  rule  of  polioe  whidi  required  that  the  piecei 
BanaQboT-  should  retain  a  foreign  character,  produced 
^^'™-  the  most  singular  contrasts.     The  Roman  gods, 

the  ritual,  military,  and  legal  terms  of  the  Romans,  present 
a  strange  appearance  amid  the  Greek  world;  Roman  aedile% 
and  tremri  are  grotesquely  mingled  with  agoranomi  and 
demarchi ;  pieces  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Aetolia  or  Epi- 
damnus  send  the  spectator  without  scruple  to  the  Velabrum 
and  the  GapitoL  Such  a  patchwork  of  Roman  local  tints 
distributed  over  the  Greek  ground  is  barbarous  enough; 
but  interpolations  of  this  nature,  which  are  often  in  their 
naive  way  very  ludicrous,  are  fiir  more  tolerable  than  that 
thorough  alteration  of  the  pieces  into  a  ruder  shape,  which 
the  editora  deemed  necessary  to  suit  the  fiur  from  Attic 
culture  of  their  audience.  It  is  true  that  several  even  of  the 
new  Attic  poets  probably  needed  no  accession  to  their 
coarseness ;  pieces  like  the  Aainaria  of  Plautus  cannot  owe 
their  unsurpassed  dulness  and  vulgarity  solely  to  the  trans- 
lator. Nevertheless  coarse  incidents  so  prevail  in  the 
Roman  comedy,  that  the  translators  must  either  have  inter- 
polated them  or  at  least  have  made  a  very  one-sided  seleo* 
tion.  In  the  endless  abundance  of  cudgelling  and  in  the  lash 
ever  suspended  over  the  back  of  the  slaves  we  recogniie 
very  clearly  the  household  government  inculcated  by  Cato, 
just  as  we  recognize  the  Catonian  opposition  to  women  in 
the  never-ending  disparagement  of  wives.  Among  the 
jokes  of  their  own  invention,  with  which  the  Roman  edit* 
on  deemed  it  proper  to  season  the  elegant  Attic  dialoguci 
several  are  almost  incredibly  unmeaning  and  barbar<nis.* 

*  For  instance,  in  the  otherwise  very  graceful  examinalioo  which  ia 
the  8tichu8  of  Plautos  the  father  and  his  daughters  institate  into  the 
qcallties  of  a  good  wife,  the  Irrelevant  question — whether  it  is  better  to 
WMTTj  a  virgin  or  a  widow — is  inserted,  merely  in  order  that  it  may  be 
answered  by  a  no  less  irrelevant  and,  in  the  month  of  the  interlooQtrix, 
altogether  absurd  commonplaoe  against  women.  But  that  is  a  trifll 
eompared  with  the  following  specimen.  In  Henander's  Plodwn  a  hm 
band  bewails  his  troubles  to  his  friend : — 
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So  far  as  concerns  metrical  treatmeri^  on  the  other  hand, 
Macricai  ^®  flexible  and  sounding  verse  on  the  whole 
taMtment.  j^gg  ^\  honour  to  the  composers.  The  &ct  that 
the  iambic  trimeters,  which  predominated  'in  the  originals 
and  were  alone  suitable  to  their  moderate  conversational 
tone,  were  very  frequently  replaced  in  the  Latin  edition  by 
iambic  or  trochaic  tetranoeters,  is  to  be  attributed  not  so 
much  to  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editors  who 
knew  well  how  to  handle  the  trimeter,  as  to  the  unculti* 
▼aled  taste  of  the  Roman  public  which  was  pleased  with 
the  sonorous  magnificence  of  the  long  verse  even  where  it 
was  not  appropriate. 

Lastly,  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pieces 
ifecnio«r»  ^rc  the  like  stamp  of  indifference  to  aesthetic 
raagtmenii.  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  managers  and 
the  public.  The  stage  of  the  ancients — ^which  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  theatre  and  from  the  performances 
taking  place  by  day  made  no  pretension  to  acting  properly 
so  called,  employed  men  to  represent  female  characters,  and 
absolutely  required  an  artificial  strengthening  of  the  voice 
of  the  actor — was  entirely  dependent,  in  a  scenic  as  well  as 
acoustic  point  of  view,  on  the  use  of  &cial  and  resonant 
masks.  These  were  well  known  in  Rome ;  in  amateur  per- 
formances the  players  appeared  without  exception  masked. 
But  the  actors  who  were  to  perform  the  Greek  comedies 

Ktd  TWf  o/^MT  xa«  TtaTttaif  art  iuth^q 

*'Anaek  ^  a^^yaXia  'crriV,  ov»  Ifiol  /»oi^, 

Ym,  TtoXv  f»aXko9  &vYfxr^l.-^-n^ayf»  a/io/or  JUffK* 

ElolSa. 

In  the  Lfttin  edition  of  Caecifius,  thLi  ooDTeraatioii,  so  eS^gsat  in  III 
•impUdty,  is  eouverted  into  the  following  nnconth  dialogue:-^ 

Sed  tma  morotane  u^ror  qua€»o  €tlf — Quam  r*^q$  f— 
Qui  tandem  f — Tiudei  nutUionii,  qua  mihi 
Uhi  damum  advem  adtedi,  exitmjdo  $aviym 
J>mtjfftma  anima  — NU  peeeat  d$  $amo  : 
Ut  devomag  voitf  jmod/ortM  potavtrU, 
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were  nol  supplied  with  the  masks— beyond  doubt  mucL 
more  artificial — ^that  were  necessary  for  them ;  a  ciroum- 
stance  which,  in  connection  with  the  defective  acoustic  ai^ 
rangements  of  the  stage,*  not  only  compelled  the  aotor  to 
exert  his  voice  unduly,  but  drove  Livias  to  the  highly 
inartistic  but  inevitable  expedient  of  having  the  portions 
which  were  to  be  snng  performed  by  a  singer  not  belonging 
lo  the  staff  of  actors,  and  accompanied  by  the  mere  dumb 
sbow  of  the  actor  within  whose  part  they  fell  As  little 
were  the  givers  of  the  Roman  festivals  disposed  to  put 
themselves  to  any  material  expense  for  deoorati<ms  and 
machinery.  The  Attic  stage  regularly  presented  a  street 
with  houses  in  the  background,  and  had  no  sfaiiUng  deeorar 
tions;  but,  besides  various  other  apparatus,  it  possessed 
more  especially  a  contrivance  for  pushing  forward  on  the 
chief  stage  a  smaller  one  representing  the  interior  of  a 
house.  The  Roman  theatre,  however,  was  not  provided 
with  this ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore  throw  the  blame  on 
the  poet,  if  everything,  even  childbirth,  was  represented  on 
the  street. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  comedy  of  the  sixth 
AofOkttie  century.  The  process  by  which  the  Greek 
'^'^^  dramas  were  transferred  to  Rome  furnishes  us 

with  a  picture,  historically  invaluable,  of  the  divernty  in 
the  culture  of  the  two  nations ;  but  in  an  aesthetic  and  a 
moral  point  of  view  the  original  did  nut  stand  high,  and  the 
Imitation  stood  still  lower.  The  world  of  beggarly  rabble, 
to  whatever  extent  the  Roman  editors  might  take  possess 
sion  of  it  under  the  benefit  of  the  inventory,  presented  in 
Rome  a  forlorn  and  strange  aspect,  shorn  as  it  were  of  itx 
delicate  characteristics:  comedy  no  longer  rested  on  the 
basis  of  reality,  but  persons  and  incidents  seemed  capri^ 
etnisly  or  carelessly  mingled  as  in  a  game  of  cards ;  in  the 
original  i^  picture  from  life,  it  became  in  the  reproduction  a 

*  ETen  when  the  Romans  built  stone  thofttret,  Ibeie  had  not  tfas 
foonding  ftpparatos  by  wbkih  the  Greek  arehitscle  sapported  the  eSbrti 
if  tlie  aotore  (Yitrav.  v.  6,  8). 
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caricature.  Under  a  manageraent-  which  could  announce  a 
Greek  agon  with  flute>playing,  choirs  of  dancers,  tragediana^ 
Jtnd  athletes,  and  eyentually  convert  it  into  a  boxing-matoh 
(p.  489)  ;  and  in  presence  of  a  public  which,  as  later  poetf 
complain,  ran  away  en  masH  from  the  play,  if  there  were 
pugilists,  or  rope-dancers,  or  even  gladiators  to  be  seen ; 
poets  such  as  the  Roman  composers  were — workers  for  hiie 
ftnd  of  inferior  social  position^— were  obliged  eren  perhaps 
•gainst  their  own  better  judgment  and  their  own  better 
taste  to  accommodate  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  pr^ 
▼ailing  frivolity  and  rudeness.  It  was  quite  possible,  never- 
theless, that  there  might  arise  among  t^em  individualB  of 
lively  and  vigorous  talents,  who  were  able  at  least  to  re> 
press  the  foreign  and  factitious  element  in  poetry,  and,  when 
they  had  found  their  fitting  sphere,  to  produce  pleasing  and 
even  important  creations. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Naevius,  the  first 
VMTfnA.  Roman  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  poet,  and, 
so  fiir  as  the  accounts  preserved  regarding  him 
and  the  few  fragments  of  his  works  allow  us  to  form  an 
opinion,  to  all  appearance  one  of  tihe  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  names  in  the  whole  range  of  Roman  liters 
ture.  He  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Andronicus— 
his  poetical  activity  began  considerably  before,  and  probably 
did  not  end  till  after,  the  Hannibalic  war— and  felt  in  a 
general  sense  hie  influence ;  he  was,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  artificial  literatures,  a  worker  in  all  the  forms  of  art  pro* 
duced  by  his  predecessor,  in  epos,  tragedy,  and  comedy, 
and  closely  adhered  to  him  in  the  matter  of  metres.  Nev- 
ertheless, an  immense  chasm  separates  the  poets  and  their 
poems.  Naevius  was  neither  freedman,  schoolmaster,  nor 
■otor,  but  a  citizen  of  unstained  character  although  not  of 
noble  descent,  belonging  probably  to  one  of  the  Latin  cojq* 
uiunities  of  Campania,  and  a  soldier  in  the  first  Punie  war.* 

*  The  personal  notices  of  NaeWiu  are  sadly  confased.    Seeing  that 

he  fought  in  the  first  Punks  war,  he  cannot  have  been  bora 

*^-  later  than  406.    Dramas,  probably  the  first,  were  exhibited 

136.  901     by  him  in  619  (Oell.  zil  21   46).    That  he  died  in  660,  as  Ir 
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Fianius.  (5001-570),  appears  to  have  been  ikr  inferior 
^^^^^'  to  him  both  in  outward  po8itioi  and  in  the  oofr 
ception  of  his  poetioal  calling.  A  native  of  the  little  town 
of  Sassina,  which  was  originally  Cmbrian  but  was  perhaps 
by  this  time  Latinized,  he  earned  his  livelihood  in  Rome  sft 
first  as  an  actor,  and  then— after  he  had  lost  in  meroaiitila 
speculations  what  he  had  gained  by  his  acting — as  a  theatric 
<oal  composer  reproducing  Greek  comedies,  without  occupy* 
ing  himself  with  any  other  department  of  literature  and 
probably  without  making  any  pretension  to  authorship 
properly  so  called.  There  seems  to  have  been  at  thai 
time  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  made  a  trade 
of  thus  editing  comedies  in  Rome ;  but  their  names,  wg^ 
cially  as  they  did  trot  periiaps  in  general  publish  their 
works,*  were  virtually  forgotten,  and  the  pieces  belonging 
to  this  stock  of  plays,  which  were  preserved,  passed  in  after 
times  under  the  name  of  the  most  popular  of  them,  Plau* 
tus.  The  lilteratarei  of  the  following  century  reckoned  up 
as  many  as  190  such  "  Plautine  pieces ; "  but  of  these  a 
large  portion  at  any  rate  were  merely  revised  by  Plautus 
or  had  no  connection  with  him  at  all ;  the  best  of  them  are 
still  extant.  To  form  a  proper  judgment,  however,  regard- 
ing the  poetioal  character  of  the  editor  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  where  the  originals  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed.  That  the  editors  reproduced  good  and  bad  pieces  with- 
out selection  ;  that  they  were  subject  and  subordinate  both 
to  the  police  and  to  the  public ;  that  they  were  as  indiSei^ 
ent  to  aesthetical  requirements  as  their  audience,  and  to 
please  the  latter,  lowered  the  originals  to  a  farcical  and  vul- 
gar tone — are  objections  which  apply  rather  to  the  whole 
isisnulacture  of  translations  than  to  the  individual  remodel* 

*  This  h  jpoiheais  appears  necessary,  beeaose  othenrise  the  andents 
could  not  have  hedtated  in  the  way  they  did  as 'to  the  genuineness  or 
tpnrioasness  of  the  pieces  of  Plantns :  in  the  case  of  no  author,  proper 
ly  so-oolled,  of  Roman  antiquity,  do  we  find  anything  like  a  dmilar  mi» 
ecrtalnty  ss  to  his  literary  property.  In  this  reepeot,  as  in  so  mukj 
other  external  points,  tbero  exists  a  most  remarkable  analogy  betwees 
Plautus  and  Shakespeare. 
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ler.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  regard  as  characteristic  of 
Plautus,  the  masterly  handling  of  the  language  and  of  the 
varied  rhythms,  a  rare  skill  in  adjusting  and  working  the 
situation  for  dramatic  effeot,  the  almost  always  cleve**  and 
often  excellent  dialogue,  and,  above  all,  a  broad  and  fresh 
humour,  which  produces  an  irresistible 'comic  effect  with 
Its  happy  jokes,  its  rich  vocabulary  of  nicknames,  its  whim- 
sical coinage  of  words,  its  pungent,  often  mimic,  descrip* 
tions  and  situations — excellences,  in  which  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  former  actor.  Undoubtedly  the  editor  even 
in  these  respects  retained  what  was  successful  in  the  origh 
nals  rather  Uian  furnished  oontributions  of  his  own.  Those 
portions  of  the  pieces  which  can  with  certainty  be  traced  to 
the  translator  are,  to  say  the  least,  mediocre ;  but  they  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  why  Plautus  came  to  be  and  continued 
the  true  popular  poet  of  Rome  and  the  true  mainstay  of 
the  Roman  stage,  and  why  even  aft«r  the  passing  away  of 
the  Roman  world  the  theatre  has  repeatedly  reverted  to  his 
plays. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  form  a  special  opinion  as  to  the 
_    ...  third  and  last^— for  thouirh  Ennius  wrote  come- 

dies,  he  did  so  altogether  unsuocessful1y--<K)me' 
dian  of  note  in  this  epoch.  Statins  Caecilius.  He  resembled 
Plautus  in  his  position  in  life  and  his  profession.  Born  in 
Cisalpine  (Saul  in  the  district  of  Mediolanum,  he  was 
brought  among  the  Insubrian  prisoners  of  war  (pp.  100, 
232)  to  Rome,  and  earned  a  livelihood,  first  as  a  slave, 
afterwards  as  a  freedman,  by  remodelling  Greek  comedies 
for  the  theatre  down  to  his  probably  early  death 
(586).  His  language  was  not  pure,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  his  origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  direa«d 
his  efforts,  as  we  have  already  said  (p.  515),  to  a  more 
artistic  construction  of  the  plot.  His  pieces  experienced 
but  a  dull  reception  from  his  contemporaries,  and  the  pub- 
lic of  later  times  laid  aside  Caecilius  for  Plautus  and 
Terence.  The  critics  of  the  true  literary  age  of  Rnmo— 
the  Varronian  and  Augustan  epoch — assigned  to  Caecilius 
the  first  place  among  the  Roman  editors  of  Greek  come 
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dies;  but  this  verdict  appears  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  the  connoisseur  gladly  prefers  a  kindred 
spirit  of  mediocrity  to  any  special  features  of  excellence  lu 
the  poet.  These  art-critics  probably  took  Caeoilius  under 
their  wing,  simply  because  he  was  more  regular  than  Plau* 
tus  and  irtore  vigorous  than  Terence;  notwithstanding 
which  hci  may  very  well  have  been  greatly  inferior  % 
both. 

If  therefore  the  literary  historian,  while  fuJly  acknowl* 
MonU  ^giDg  the  very  respectable  talents  of  the  Roman 

'""^  comedians,  cannot  recognize  in  their  mere  stock 

of  translations  a  product  either  artistically  important  or 
artistically  pure,  the  judgment  of  history  respecting  its 
moral  aspects  must  necessarily  be  far  more  severe.  The 
Gieek  comedy  which  formed  its  basis  was  morally  of  little 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  was  simply  on  the  same  level 
of  corruption  with  its  audience ;  but  the  Roman  drama  was, 
at  this  epoch  when  men  were  wavering  between  the  old 
austerity  and  the  new  corruption,  the  great  school  at  once 
of  Hellenism  and  of  vice.  This  Attico-Roroan  comedy, 
with  its  prostitution  of  body  and  soul  usurping  the  name 
of  love— equally  immoral  in  shamelessness  and  in  senti- 
mentality— with  its  oiTenstve  and  unnatural  magnanimity, 
with  its  uniform  glorification  of  a  life  of  debauchery,  with 
its  mixture  of  rustic  coarseness  and  foreign  refinement,  was 
one  continuous  lesson  of  Romano-Hellenic  demoralization, 
and  was  felt  as  such.  A  proof  of  this  is  preserved  in  the 
epilogue  of  the  Captivi  of  Plautus : — 

Bpedatorei^  adptdicot  moret/ada  hatefaJnda  ed: 

Ktque  in  hoc  tuboffUoHonef  rnni  neque  utta  eanaiio^ 

Stepueri  tt^tpasitio  nequ$  myenU  ciremiuhutio  / 

I^fguB  ubi  amam  aduietcent  seorium  lihtret  dam  iyomptUrtm. 

Mufuimodi  paueatpoetae  reperitmi  eomoedias^ 

UU  boni  meliorMjiatU,    Nunc  voi,  n  vobh  placet^ 

JB  m  plmeuknua  neque  odio  fuimtiif  tignum  hce  miUiU. 

QMjmdieUiae  eue  voltia praemiuin,  pUnuum  dai$  I 

We  see  here  the  opinion  entertained  regarding  the 
Greek  comedy  by  the  party  of  moral  reform ,  and  it  may 
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be  added,  that  even  in  the  rare  instances  of  moral  comedies 
the  morality  was  of  a  character  only  adapted  to  ridicule 
innocence  more  surely.  Whc  can  doubt  that  these  dramas 
gave  a  practical  impulse  to  corruption  ?  When  Alexander 
the  Great  derived  no  pleasure  from  a  comedy  of  this  sort 
which  its  author  read  before  him,  the  poet  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  fault  lay  not  with  him,  but  with  the 
king ;  that^  in  order  to  relish  such  a  piece,  a  man  must  be 
in  the  habi .  of  holding  revels  and  of  giving  and  receiving 
blows  in  an  intrigue.  The  man  knew  his  trade :  if,  there- 
fore, the  Roman  burgesses  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
these  Greek  comedies,  we  see  at  what  a  price  it  was  bought. 
The  Roman  government  was  to  blame  not  for  doing  so  lit- 
tle in  behalf  of  this  poetry,  but  even  for  tolerating  it  at  all. 
Vice  no  doubt  is  powerful  without  a  pulpit ;  but  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  to  proclaim  it.  To  debar 
the  Hellenic  comedy  from  immediate  contact  with  the  per 
sons  and  institutions  of  Rome,  was  a  subterfuge  rather  thai 
a  serious  means  of  defence.  In  fact,  comedy  would  proba- 
bly have  been  much  less  injurious  morally,  had  they  allow- 
ed it  to  ha  ^e  free  course,  so  that  the  calling  of  the  poet 
might  have  been  ennobled  and  a  Roman  poetry  in  some 
measure  independent  might  have  been  developed;  for 
poetry  is  a  moral  power,  and,  if  it  inflicts  deep  wounds,  it 
is  largely  able  also  to  heal  them.  As  it  was,  in  this  field 
also  the  govcmment  ^rred  both  in  omission  and  commis- 
sion ;  the  political  neutrality  and  moral  hypocrisy  of  its 
stage-police  contributed  their  part  to  the  fearfully  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  nation. 

But,  while  the  government  did  not  allow  the  Roman 
ffttkmai  comedian  to  depict  the  state  of  things  in  his 
'■•^*  native  city  or  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  on  the 
iitfgd,  a  nalionnl  Latin  comedy  was  not  absolutely  precluded 
irom  springing  up  ^or  the  Roman  burgesses  at  this  period 
were  not  yet  identined  with  the  Latin  nation,  and  the  poet 
was  at  liberty  to  lay  the  plot  of  his  pieces  in  the  Italian 
towns  of  Latin  rights  just  as  in  Athens  or  Massilia.  In 
this  way,  in  &et,  the  .original  Latin  comedy  arose  (fabulc 
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^^^  ta^fiUa)  :  *  the  earliest  known  composer  of  8u<A 

pieces,  TltiniuSy  flourished  probably  about  the 
dose  of  this  period.f 

This  comedy  was  also  based  on  the  new  Attio  intrigue 
piece ;  it  was  not  translation,  however,  but  imitation ;  ''lie 
jeene  of  the  piece  lay  in  Italy,  and  the  actors  appeared  in 

*  TogatM  denotes,  in  jurUtio  ftnd  generally  in  technical  language^ 
the  Italian  in  contradistinction  not  merely  to  the  foreigner,  bat  also  to 
the  Roman  burgess.  Thus  especially  formula  iogatorum  {Corp.  Iiucr, 
Lai,,  I.  u.  200,  ▼.  21,  60)  is  the  list  of  those  ItaBaos  bound  to  render 
military  service,  who  do  not  serve  in  the  legions.  The  deeignatfon  alas 
of  Ciflidpine  Ganl  as  Gallia  iogata,  whioh  fir»t  occun  in  Hirtina  and  not 
long  after  disappean  again  from  the  ordinary  imm  loqu/emdi,  describea 
this  region  In  all  probability  according  to  its  legal  position,  in  so  far  aa 
in  the  epoch  firom  666  to  706  the  great  majority  of  its  communitiea 
possessed  Latin  rights.  Virgil  appears  likewise  in  the  gens  togata^  which 
he  mentions  along  with  the  Romans  {Aen,  i.  282),  to  have  thought  of 
the  Latin  nation. 

According  to  this  view  we  ahall  have  to  reoogniae  in  the  fabtUa  to- 
gaia  the  comedy  which  laid  its  plot  in  Latiam,  aa  the  foMa  pattimta 
had  its  plot  in  Greece ;  the  transference  of  the  scene  of  action  to  a  for« 
eign  land  is  common  to  both,  and  the  comic  writer  is  wholly  forbidden 
to  bring  on  the  stage  the  city  or  the  burgesses  of  Rome.  That  in  real- 
ity the  togata  could  only  have  its  plot  laid  in  the  towns  of  Latin  rights, 
ia  shown  by  the  fiu)t  that  all  the  towna  in  whioh,  to  our  knowledge, 
pieces  of  Titiniua  and  Afranius  had  their  acene— Setia,  Ferentinum, 
Velitrae,  Brundisium— demonstrably  bad  Latin  ri|^t8  down  to  the  Social 
war.  By  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  Italy  the  writers  of 
comedy  lost  this  Latin  localization  for  their  pieces,  for  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  de  jure  took  the  place  of  the  Latin  communities,  lay  too  far  oiF 
for  the  dramatiata  of  the  capital,  and  so  the  faXnda  togata  dao  seems  in 
fiust  to  have  disappeared.  But  the  de  jure  soppressed  communitiea  of 
Italy,  such  as  Capua  and  Atella,  stepped  into  the  gap  (pp.  227,  61 IX 
and  thus  the  fahda  AUllana  was  in  some  measure  the  continuation  of 
the  togata. 

\  Respecting  Titinius  there  is  an  utter  want  of  literary  inforroatioB 
eicept  that,  to  judge  from  a  fragment  of  Varro,  he  seems  to  have  been 
iQS-aifl  ^^^^  ^^'^  Terence  (668-696,  Ritachl,  Parerg.  i.  IM),  for  ii 
all  probability  no  more  can  be  inferred  from  that  passage, 
and  tbo  igh,  of  the  two  groups  there  compared,  the  second  (Trabea, 
Atilias,  Caecilius)  is  on  the  whole  older  than  the  first  (Titinius,  TerentfuSi 
Atia),  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  the  oldest  of  the  junior  group  If 
to  be  deemed  younger  thao  the  youngest  of  the  e!dor. 
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the  national  dress  (i,  546),  the  toga.  Here  the  I^atin  lift 
and  habits  were  brought  out  with  peculiar  frishness.  The 
pieces  delineate  the  civil  life  of  the  m.ddling  towns  of 
Latium ;  the  very  titles,  such  as  PtaUria  or  FereniinoHtf 
Tibieina,  lurisperikiy  JP^UotieSy  indicate  this;  and  many 
particular  incidents^  such  as  that  of  the  townsman  who  has 
his  shoes  made  after  the  model  of  the  sandals  of  the  Alban 
kings,  tend  to  confirm  it.  The  female  characters  preponde- 
rate in  a  remarkable  manner  over  the  male.*  With  gen- 
uine national  pride  the  poet  recalls  the  great  times  of  the 
Pyrrhic  war,  and  looks  down  on  his  new  Latin  neigh- 
bours,— 

Qm  OAfM  €i  VoUet  fabukmiur  ;  nrnn  LaUme  nsmtmi. 

This  comedy  belongs  to  the  stage  of  the  capital  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  Greek ;  but  it  was  probably  pervaded  by 
something  of  that  rustic  antagonism  to  the  ways  and  the 
evils  of  a  great  town,  which  appeared  contemporaneously 
in  Cato  and  afterwards  in  Varro.  As  in  the  German  come- 
dy, which  proceeded  from  the  French  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Roman  comedy  from  the  Attic,  the  French  Li« 
sette  was  very  soon  superseded  by  the  Frauenzimmerchen 
Franziska,  so  the  Latin  national  comedy  sprang  up,  if  not 
with  equal  poetical  power,  at  any  rate  with  the  same  ten- 
dency and  perhaps  with  similar  success,  by  the  side  of  the 
Hellenizing  comedy  of  the  capital. 

Greek  tragedy  as  well  as  Greek  comedy  came  in  the 
course  of  this  epoch  to  Rome.  It  was  a  more 
valuable,  and  in  some  respects  also  an  easier, 
acquisition  than  comedy.  The  Greek  and  particularly  the 
Homeric  epos,  which  was  the  basis  of  tragedy,  was  not  un* 
fiuniliar  to  the  Romans,  and  was  already  interwoven  with 

*  Of  the  fifteen  comedies  of  TiUntiUf  with  whioh  we  are  acqasinted, 
ilx  are  named  after  male  charaetera  {Jwralba  ?  ooieut^  fuXUmeb^  ffartm' 
•fot,  Qmnlut,  vanu\  and  nine  after  female  {Qemina,  imrUpentOj  priliaf 
privigjuiy  p$aUr%a  or  F^entinaliif  Seiintt,  Hbicirui^  VelUerruif  Ulu' 
ftrana  ?},  two  of  which,  the  iurixperita  and  the  tibieina,  are  evideutly 
parodies  of  men's  orcopatione.  The  femmine  world  pipponderates  alM 
in  Ibe  fragments. 
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their  owti  national  legends ;  and  the  susceptible  foreigner 
found  himself  far  more  at  home  in  the  ideal  world  of  the 
heroic  myths  than  in  the  fish-market  of  Athens.  Neverthe* 
less  tragedy  also  promoted,  only  with  less  abruptness  and 
less  vulgarity,  the  anti-national  and  Helienizing  spirit ;  ana 
in  this  point  of  view  it  was  a  circumstance  of  the  most  de- 
^^isive  importance,  that  the  Greek  tragic  stage  of  this  period 
BnziMes.  ^^^  chiefly  under  the  sway  of  Euripides  (274* 
"^^  348),     This  is  not  the  place  for  a  thorough  de- 

lineation of  that  remarkable  man  and  of  his  still  more 
remarkable  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  \ 
but  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  later  Greek  and  the 
Graeco-Roman  epoch  were  to  so  great  an  extent  aflfected  by 
him,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  sketch  at  least  the  leading 
outlines  of  his  character.  Euripides  was  one  of  those  poets 
who  raise  poetry  to  a  higher  level,  but  in  doing  so  manifest 
far  more  the  true  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  than  the  power 
of  poetically  realizing  it.  The  profound  saying  which  mor- 
ally as  well  as  poetically  sums  up  all  tragic  art — ^that  action 
is  passion — ^holds  true  no  doubt  as  to  ancient  tragedy ;  it 
exhibits  man  in  action,  but  it  makes  no  real  attempt  to  indi- 
vidualize him.  The  unsurpassed  grandeur  with  which  the 
struggle  between  man  and  destiny  fulfils  its  course  in 
Aeschylus  depends  substantially  on  the  circumstance,  that 
each  of  the  contending  powers  is  only  conceived  broadly 
and  generally ;  the  essential  humanity  in  Prometheus  and 
Agamemnon  is  but  slightly  tinged  by  poetical  individualiz- 
ing. Sophocles  seizes  human  nature  in  its  broader  types, 
the  king,  the  old  man,  the  sister ;  but  not  one  of  his  flgurec 
displays  the  microcosm  of  man  in  all  his  aspects — the  fea- 
tui'cs  of  individual  character.  A  high  stage  was  thereby 
reached,  but  not  the  highest ;  the  delineation  of  man  in  his 
•Tilireness  and  the  entwining  of  the  individual — ^in  them- 
selves finished — figures  into  a  higher  poetical  whole  form 
a  greater  achievement,  and  therefore,  as  compared  with 
Shakespeare,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  represent  imperfect 
stages  of  development.  But,  when  Euripides  undertook  to 
present  man  as  he  is,  the  advance  was  logical  and  in  a  oer- 
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tain  sense  hiacorical  rather  than  poetical.  He  was  able  to 
destroy  the  ancient  tragedy,  but  not  to  create  the  modem. 
Ever^t where  he  halted  half  way.  Masks,  through  which 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  transla- 
ted from  the  particular  into  the  general,  were  as  necessary 
for  the  typical  tragedy  of  antiquity  as  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  tragedy  of  character ;  but  Euripides  retained 
them.  With  remarkably  delicate  tact  the  older  tragedy 
never  presented  the  dramatic  element,  to  which  it  was  una- 
ble to  allow  free  scope,  unmised,  but  constantly  fettered  it 
in  some  measure  by  the  epic  subjects  from  the  superhuman 
world  of  gods  and  heroes  and  by  the  lyrical  choruses.  One 
feels  that  Euripides  was  impatient  under  these  fetters :  in 
his  subjects  he  descended  at  least  to  semi-historic  times, 
and  his  choral  chants  were  of  so  subordinate  importance, 
that  they  were  frequently  omitted  from  the  performance  in 
after  times  and  hardly  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  the  pieces ; 
but  yet  he  has  neither  placed  his  figures  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  nor  entirely  thrown  aside  the  chorus.  Through- 
out and  on  all  sides  he  is  the  full  exponent  of  an  age  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandest  historical  and  philoso- 
phical movement  was  going  forward,  but  in  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  primitive  fountain  of  all  poetry — ^a  pure  and 
homely  national  life — had  become  turbid.  While  the  reve- 
rential piety  of  the  older  tragedians  sheds  over  their  pieces 
as  it  were  a  reflected  radiance  of  heaven ;  while  the  limita- 
tion of  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  older  Hellenes  exercises 
its  satisfying  power  over  the  hearer ;  the  world  of  Euri- 
pides appears  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  speculation  as  much 
denuded  of  the  gods  as  it  is  pervaded  by  the  element  of 
reflection,  and  gloomy  passions  shoot  like  lightnings  athwart 
(he  gray  clouds.  The  old  deeply-rooted  faith  in  destiny  has 
disappeared ;  fiite  governs  as  an  outward  despotic  power, 
and  the  slaves  gnashing  their  teeth  wear  its  fetters.  The 
unbelief,  which  is  the  despair  of  faith*,  speaks  in  this  poet 
with  superhuman  power.  Of  necessity  therefore  the  poet 
never  attains  a  plastic  conception  overpowering  himself,  and 
never  reaches  a  truly  poetic  effect  on  the  whole ;  for  which 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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reason  he  was  in  ^me  measure  careless  as  to  the  oon8tru<v 
tion  of  his  tragedies,  and  indeed  not  unfrequentlj  altogether 
spoiled  them  in  this  respect  by  providing  no  central  inte- 
rest either  of  plot  or  person — the  slovenly  &8hion  of  weav- 
ing the  plot  in  the  prologue,  and  of  unravelling  it  by  a 
Deu9  0x  machini  or  some  other  platitude,  was  in  reality 
brought  into  vogue  by  Euripides.  All  the  effect  in  his  case 
lies  in  the  details ;  and  with  great  art  certainly  every  effoH 
has  in  this  respect  been  made  to  conceal  the  irreparable 
want  of  poetic  completeness.  Euripides  is  a  master  in 
what  are  called  effects;  these,  as  a  rule,  have  a  sensuous 
sentimental  colouring,  and  often  moreover  stimulate  the 
sensuous  impression  by  a  special  high  seasoning,  such  as  the 
interweaving  of  murder  or  incest  with  subjects  relating  to 
love.  The  delineations  of  Polyxena  willing  to  die  and  of 
Phaedra  pining  away  under  the  grief  of  secret  love,  above 
all  the  splendid  picture  of  the  mystic  ecstasies  of  the  Bao> 
chae,  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  their  kind ;  but  they  are 
neither  artistically  nor  morally  pure,  and  the  reproach  of 
Aristophanes,  that  the  poet  was  unable  to  paint  a  Penelope, 
was  thoroughly  well  founded.  Of  a  kindred  character  is 
the  introduction  of  common  compassion  into  the  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  While  his  stunted  heroes  or  heroines,  such  as 
Menelaus  in  the  Helena^  Andromache,  Electra  as  a  poor 
peasant's  wife^  the  sick  and  ruined  merchant  Telephus,  are 
repulsive  or  ridiculous  and  ordinarily  both,  the  pieces,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  confine  themselves  more  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  common  reality  and  exchange  the  character  of 
tragedy  for  that  of  the  touching  family  picture  or  that 
almost  of  sentimental  comedy,  such  as  the  Ipkigenia  im\ 
Aulisy  the  Ion,  the  AlcestiSy  produce  perhaps  the  most  pleas  \ 
ing  effect  of  all  his  numerous  works.  With  equal  fr^* 
quency,  but  with  less  success,  the  poet  attempts  to  bring 
into  phiy  nn  intellectual  interest.  Hence  springs  the  oum« 
plicated  plot,  which  is  calculated  not  like  the  older  tragedy 
to  move  the  feelings,  but  rather  to  keep  curiosity  on  the 
rack;  hence  the  dialectically  pointed  dialogue,  to  us  non- 
Athenians  rftfen  absolutely  intolerable;   hence  the  spoph* 
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thegmSy  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  pieces  of  Euri 
pides  like  flowers  in  a  pleasure-garden ;  hence  above  all  the 
psychology  of  Euripides,  which  by  no  means  rests  on  direct 
human  experience,  hut  on  logical  reflection.  His  Medea  is 
certainly  in  so  &r  painted  from  life,  that  she  is  before  de« 
parture  properly  provided  with  money  for  her  voyage ;  bat 
of  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  maternal  love  and  jeal- 
ousy the  unbiassed  reader  will  not  find  much  in  Euripides^ 
But,  above  all,  poetic  effect  is  replaced  in  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  by  moral  or  political  aim.  Without  strictly  or 
directly  entering  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  having  in 
view  throughout  social  rather  than  political  questions,  Euri- 
pides in  the  legitimate  issues  of  his  principles  coincided 
with  the  contemporary  political  and  philosophical  radical- 
ism, and  was  the  first  and  chief  apostle  of  that  new  cosmo- 
politan humanity  which  broke  up  the  old  Attic  national  life. 
This  was  the  ground  at  once  of  that  opposition  which  the 
ungodly  and  un- Attic  poet  encountered  among  his  contempo- 
raries, and  of  that  marvellous  enthusiasm,  with  which  the 
younger  generation  and  foreigners  devoted  themselves  to 
the  poet  of  emotion  and  of  love,  of  apophthegm  and  of 
tendency,  of  philosophy  and  of  humanity.  Greek  tragedy 
in  the  hands  of  Euripides  stepped  beyond  its  proper  sphere 
and  consequently  broke  down ;  but  the  success  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan poet  was  only  promoted  by  this,  since  at  the 
same  time  the  nation  also  stepped  beyond  its  sphere  and 
broke  down  likewise.  The  criticism  of  Aristophanes  proba- 
bly hit  the  truth  exactly  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view  ;  but  poetry  influences  the  course  of  history 
not  in  proportion  to  its  absolute  value,  but  in  proportion  as 
It  is  able  to  anticipate  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  this  re* 
spect  Euripides  was  unsu|:passed.  And  thus  it  happened, 
that  Alexander  read  him  diligently ;  that  Aristotle  develop- 
ed the  idea  of  the  tragic  poet  with  special  reference  to  him ; 
that  the  latest  poetic  and  plastic  art  in  Attica  as  it  were 
originated  from  him  (for  the  new  Attic  comedy  did  nothing 
but  transfer  Euripides  into  a  comic  form,  and  the  school  of 
painters  which  we  meet  v-ith  in  the  designs  of  the  latey 
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vaaef  derived  their  subjects  no  longer  from  the  old  epicsi 
but  firom  the  Euripidean  tragedy) ;  and  lastly  that,  the 
more  the  old  Hellaa  gave  place  to  the  new  Hellenism^  the 
more  the  fi^me  and  influence  of  the  poet  increased,  and 
Greek  life  abroad,  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Borne,  was  directs 
ly  or  indirectly  moulded  in  the  main  by  Euripides. 

The  Hellenism  of  Euripides  flowed  to  Rome  through 
mtmam,  ^^Y  '^<u'iou8  channels,  and  probably  produced  a 

^•***^'  speedier  and  deeper  effect  there  by  indirect 
means  than  in  the  form  of  direct  translation.  The  tragio 
drama  in  Bome  was  not  exactly  later  in  its  lise  than  come- 
dy (p.  499) ;  but  the  &r  greater  expense  of  bringing  a 
tragedy  on  the  stage---which  was  undoubtedly  felt  as  a  con- 
sideration of  moment,  at  least  during  the  Hannibalic  war — 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  audience  (p,  501)  retarded  the 
deyelopment  of  tragedy.  In  the  comedies  of  Plautus  the 
allusions  to  tragedies  are  not  very  frequent,  and  most 
references  of  this  kind  may  have  been  taken  from  the  origi- 
nals. The  first  and  only  iDfluential  tragedian  of  this  epoch 
was  the  younger  contemporary  of  Naevius  and  Plautus, 
Quintus  Ennius  (515-585),  whose  pieces  were 
already  travestied  by  contemporary  comic  writ- 
ers, and  were  exhibited  and  declaimed  by  posterity  down 
to  the  days  of  the  empire. 

The  tragio  drama  of  the  Romans  is  far  less  known  to  us 
than  the  comic :  on  the  whole  the  same  features,  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  case  of  comedy,  are  presented  by  trage- 
dy also.  The  dranaatio  stock,  in  like  manner,  was  maioly 
formed  by  translations  of  Greek  pieces.  The  preference 
was  given  to  subjects  derived  from  the  siege  of  Troy  and 
the  legends  immediately  connected  with  it,  evidently  be* 
Muae  this  cycle  of  myths  alone  was  rendered  &miliar  to 
the  R>;maD  public  by  their  instruction  at  school.  Incidents 
of  striking  horror  predominate,  such  as  matricide  or  infau- 
tioide  in  the  EwfMnid€9^  the  Akmaeon^  the  Cresphontes,  the 
Mitlanippey  the  Medea^  and  the  immolation  of  virgins  in  the 
Polyxena^  the  JSrechthideSj  the  Andromeda^  the  Iphigtnia-^ 
wo  cannot  avoid  recalling  the  fact,  that  the  public  for  whiok 
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these  tragedies  were  prepared  was  in  the  ilabit  of  witness 
ing  gladiatofial  games.  The  fbniale  characters  and  ghosts 
appear  to  hare  made  the  deepest  impression.  In  addition 
to  the  rejection  of  masks,  the  most  remarkable  deviation  of 
the  Roman  edition  from  the  original  related  to  the  chorus. 
The  Roman  theatre,  fitted  up  doubtless  in  the  fbrst  instanM 
for  comic  plays  Without  chorus,  had  not  the  special  danoitig' 
stag^  {orehestra)  with  the  altar  in  th6  middle,  on  which  tb« 
Greek  chorus  performed  its  part,  or,  to  speak  more  correct 
lyy  thid  space  thus  appropriated  amotig  the  Gteeks  served 
with  the  Roinans  a^  a  sort  of  pit ;  accordingly  the  dioral 
dance  at  least,  with  its  artistic  alternations  and  intermixture 
6f  mosic  and  declamation,  must  have  been  omitted  in  Rome, 
and,  even  if  the  chorus  was  retained,  it  had  bnt  little  import- 
ance. Of  course  ^ere  were  various  alterations  of  detail, 
changes  in  the  metres,  curtailments,  and  mutilations ;  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  for  instance, 
the  chorus  of  women  was — either  after  the  model  of  another 
tragedy,  or  by  the  editor's  own  device--converted  into  a 
chorus  of  soldiers.  The  Latin  tragedies  of  the  sixth  cen* 
tury  cannot  be  pronounced  good  translations  In  our  sense 
f^  the  word ;  *  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  tragedy  of  Ennins 

*  We  satjoin,  for  oompariaon,  the  opening  lines  of  ths  JtfMrs  lo  tfei 
•riginsl  of  Moripides  and  in  the  verrioa  of  Ennlos  ^^ 


KoX/WT  ^  auav  xvavia/i  JSv/iftXiiydiai^, 
Mffi*  ly  m/roMr*  flfiXlov  ntcnv  nott 

*jM^S9  a^Mrro>r,  o«  ro  ndyxQWfOp  Si^ 

UHtutm  ns  in  nmnore  P$lio  Beemitm 
Coma  aeeidktel  Megna  ad  terram  itahm, 
Jfltve  inde  navi$  mckoandae  ejBOrdimA 
CctjAttety  qiMt  mme  nommaiur  nomim$ 
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gave  a  fivr  less  imperfect  image  of  the  original  of  Euripides 
duui  a  comedy  of  Plautus  gave  of  the  original  of  Menander. 
The  historical  position  and.  influence  of  Greek  tragedy  in 
iCoTCi  dfeat  Borne  were  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  Greek 
of  tragec^y.  oomedy ;  and  while,  as  the  difference  in  the  two 
kinds  of  composition  necessarily  implied,  the  Hellenistic 
lendency  appeared  in  tragedy  under  a  purer  and  more 
spiritual  form,  the  tragic  drama  of  this  period  and  its 
principal  representative  Ennius  displayed  fiir  more  d^ 
cidedly  an  anti-national  and  consciously  propagandist  aim. 
Ennius,  hardly  the  most  important  but  certainly  the  moat 
influential  poet  of  the  sixth  century,  was  not  a  Latin  by 
birth,  but  on  the  contrary  by  virtue  of  his  origin  half  a 
Greek.  Of  Messapian  descent  and  Hellenic  culture,  he 
settled  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  at  Rome,  and  lived  there — at 
first  as  a  resident  alien,  but  after  570  as  a 
burgess  (p.  S95) — in  straitened  circumstances, 
supported  partly  by  giving  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  his  pieces,  partly  by  the  dona* 
tions  of  those  Roman  grandees,  who,  like  Publius  Scipio, 
Titus  Flamininus,  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  were 
inclined  to  promote  the  modem  Hellenism  and  to  reward 
the  poet  who  sang  their  own  and  their  ancestors'  praises 
and  even  accompanied  some  of  them  to  the  field  in  the 
character,  as  it  were,  of  a  poet  laureate  nominated  before* 
hand  to  celebrate  the  great  deeds  which  they  were  to  per- 
form.    He  has  himself  elegantly  described  the  client-like 


Argo^  qwim  Argimi  in  ta  dileeH  viri 
VeeH  p$Ubant  pdUm  tftourafam  arUtU 

OolehiMj  imperio  regis  PeHai^  per  dokun, 

Kam  mtnqwtm  era  erranu  nua  domo  ferret  peiem 

Medea,  amUmo  aegra,  amore  eaevo  eaueia. 

i 
The  raiiationB  of  the  translation  ftom  the  original  are  instraetivB— i 
not  only  its  tantologies  and  periphrases,  but  also  the  omiaalon  or  ez« 
pLanadon  of  the  less  familiar  mythological  nameis  «.  g^  the  Symplegadea, 
the  loldan  land,  the  Argo.  But  the  instanoea  in  whfoh  Ennina  baa 
rsaliy  misanderstood  the  original  are  rare. 
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qualities  requisite  for  such  a  calling.*  From  the  outset  an<* 
by  virtue  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  cosmopolite,  he 
had  the  skill  to  appropriate  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
nations  among  which  he  lived — Greek,  Latin^  and  eveo 
Oscan — ^without  devoting  himself  absolutely  to  any  one  of 
them ;  and  while  the  Hellenism  of  the  earlier  Roman  poets 
was  the  result  rather  than  the  conscious  aim  of  their  poetic 
activity,  and  accordingly  they  at  least  attempted  more  or 
less  to  take  their  stand  on  national  ground,  Ennius  on  the 
contrary  is  very  distinctly  conscious  of  his  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  evidently  labours  with  zeal  to  bring  into 
vogue  neological  Hellenic  ideas  among  the  Italians.  His 
most  serviceable  instrument  was  tragedy.  The  remains  of 
his  tragedies  show  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  range  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama  and  with  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  in  particular ;  it  is  the  less  therefore  the 
result  of  accident^  that  Jie  has  moulded  the  great  majority 

*  Beyond  doubt  the  andents  were  right  in  reoognizing  a  sketch  of 
the  poet's  own  character  in  the  passage  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
iUmals,  where  die  consul  calls  to  his  side  the  confidant, 

quoeam  hene  9aepe  libenter 
Mmtam  mrmonesque  ntoa  rerumque  muarum 
ConfferiempartH,  moffnam  cum  lauut  diei 
Partem /wMtei  de  sumnuB  relnu  reffundu 
CkmsUio  indu  /oro  lato  t€tnetoque  aenahi  : 
Oui  rea  audader  magtuu  parvoMque  joeumgu$ 
Sloq%urttur^  cuneta  iimul  maiague  d  bona  SRdu 
Bwmenty  m  qui  fuUet^  tutoque  loeareL 
Quoewn  mtilia  volup  ae  gaadia  clamque  pakaofac 
JoffmUum  ad  mUla  maUm  9mleniia  auadtt 
UH/aeerdfaeinua  Unit  out  ma/itt,  dodu9jtd§U§ 
Saavit  homo  facundiu  wo  eonlmiim  beatat 
£kUu$  aecanda  loqumm  tn  Umport  oommodiu  «isr6Mii 
Pancmn^  miaUa  Unent  onHqua  wpuUa^  vehutOB 
Qntem/tcU  morti  veUruque  no909quo  ientntmn, 
MuUorum  veterum  legea  tkvumqw  komiM$anqm^ 
Pradtnler  qui  dieta  loqniw  iaeereite  poniL 

In  the  line  before  the  last  we  should  probably  read  iiiifilfaniM 
M^M  divwnqu€  hominumque. 
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of  his  pieces,  and  all  those  that  attained  celebrity,  after  the 
model  of  Euripides.  In  the  selection  and  treatment  he  was 
doubtless  influenced  partly  by  external  considerations.  But 
these  alone  cannot  account  fbr  his  bringing  forward  so 
decidedly  the  Euripidean  element  in  Euripides ;  for  hit 
neglecting  the  choruses  still  more  than  did  his  original ;  foi 
his  laying  still  stronger  emphasis  on  sensuous  effect  than 
the  Greek ;  nor  for  his  taking  up  pieces  like  the  ThpeiHs 
and  the  Telephtu  so  well  known  from  the  immortal  ridicule 
of  Aristophanes,  with  their  princes'  woes  and  woful  princes, 
\  and  eyen  such  a  piece  as  Menalippa  the  Female  Philoeopher^ 

in  which  the  whole  plot  turns  on  the  absurdity  of  the 
national  religion,  and  the  tendency  to  make  war  on  it  from 
the  physicist  point  of  view  is  at  once  apparefit.  The  sharp- 
est arrows  are  everywhere — and  that  partly  in  passages 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  inserted  •—directed 
against  faith  in  the  miraculous,  and  -we  almost  wonder  that 
the  censorship  of  the  Roman  stage  allowed  such  tirades  to 
pass  as  the  following  : — 

Bgo  deum  gmw  mtt  umptr  dixi  el  dieam  coeHtum^ 
J^  eoa  Hon  curare  opinor^  quid  agat  humanum  ffemu  ; 
Nom  ft  eyrerU^  hena  bonit  tit,  male  malUy  quod  nuM  obeeL 

We  have  already  remarked  (p.  477)  that  Ennius  scien- 

tifioally  inculcated  the  same  irreligion  in  a  didactic  poem ; 

/  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  in  earnest  with  this  freethink- 

Ing.     With  this  trait  other  features  are  in  harmony — his 

political  opposition  tinged  with  radicalism,  that  here  and 

•  Ck>mp.  p.  479.    Buripidef  {IpK  in  Aul,  956)  deansa  the  ■ooihi 
Mjer  KB  a  man, 

"Oc  bli^  aXtj^,  TtoXXA  Sh  tiftvSij  lift* 

Thii  ia  turned  by  the  Latin- traasUitor  into  the  following  diatribe  agilajl 
Nie  oaaters  of  horotoopes:— 

A»troloff<nnan  tigna  in  eoeh  guaetU^  obaervai^  Jm/U 
Cum  eapra  out  nepa  out  excritur  IwMn  aliguod  beluae. 
Quod  ett  amIU  peiff^  nemo  epeetat :  co^i  eerutaniur  plagai. 
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there  appears ;  *  his  singing  the  praises  ot  the  Greek  pleaa 
ures  of  the  table  (p.  466) ;  abore  all  his  setting  aside  ths 
last  national  element  in  Latin  poetry,  the  Satumian  meas* 
lire,  and  substituting  for  it  the  Greek  hexameter.  That  the 
^  multiform  "  poet  executed  all  these  tasks  with  equal  neaVi 
ness,  that  he  elaborated  hexameters  out  of  a  language  of  bj 
AO  means  dactylic  structure,  and  that  without  checking  the 
natnial  flow  of  his  style  he  moved  with  confidence  and  fre» 
dom  amidst  unwonted  measures  and  forms— are  so  many 
evidences  of  his  extraordinary  plastic  talent|  which  was  in 
fiict  more  Greek  than  Roman ;  f  where  he  offends  us,  the 
offence  is  owing  much  more  frequently  to  Greek  allitera- 
tion {  than  to  Roman  ruggedness.    He  was  not  a  great 

*  In  the  TdephM9  we  And  him  sayings 

Palam  mvUre  jMeia  piaetUmn  mi. 

f  The  following  veraes,  ezoellent  ita  ui&tter  and  fbrm,  belong  Co  the 
idtptetion  of  tiiG  Pkoeniz  of  BtiriptdeB  t^ 

JSM  vSntm  tirtml^  vera  vio^rB  animatum  addeeet^ 
PbrHUrqui  inmoseiym,  (f )  V6ear$  mdvermtm  ^thinanot. 
Ba  liinrtoi  ed^  qvi  pectus  purum  etfamum  geeUUU  * 
AUae  res  obntmotae  noete  in  obteura  kUetU. 

In  the  Sdpiik,  which  wag  probably  Ineorpontted  in  the  ooUeotion  el 
miMeUaoeoiiB  poems,  the  graphic  lines  oceurred  :•— 

nmndua  eoeli  voafiM  eonsiUU  nlettHo^ 

Sit  ytpiunua  eaetrnt  undu  atperut  pcnuam  dedU. 
Sol  equia  iter  tepretmU  UnffuliM  volantUnu; 
ChnMeire  amnm  perenneSf  arheree  weiUo  vimml. 

This  last  passage  allbrds  as  a  giimpee  of  the  way  in  whieh  the  poel 
vorked  up  his  original  poems.  It  Is  simply  an  ezpaaaSon  of  the  words 
which  ocottr  in  the  tragedy  Beetorm  Ltutra  (the  original  of  which  wai 
probably  by  80  jhodea)  aa  spoken  by  a  apeotator  of  the  €oaibat  b^ 
twcen  Hephaestus  and  the  Scamander : — 

OontiUU  credo  Scamander,  arheree  vmiIo  mieiifif • 

and  the  incident  is  derived  from  the  lUad  (zzL  861) 
X  Thus  in  the  Phoenix  we  find  the  line  :-^ 

—  —  sf  WIimI,  pti  ei^nim  eupiene  eeipieniet  cuptL 

and  thb  la  not  the  most  absurd  specimen  of  such  recarring  assonaneet 
He  also  indulged  in  acrostic  verses  (Glc.  de  IHv.  U.  54,  111). 
You  IT.— 23* 
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poet,  but  a  man  of  graceful  and  sprightly  talent,  throughout 

possessing  the  yivid  sensibilities  of  a  poetic  nature,  but 

needing  the  tragic  buskin  to  feel  himself  a  poet  ard  wholly 

destitute  of  the  comic  Yein.    We  can  understand  the  pride 

with  which  the  Hellenizing  poet  looked  down  on  those  rude 

•trains 

ynoi  djfn  FawMi  vatetqut  eanebant^ 

and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  celebrates  his  owa 
aitlstio  poetry : 

JSnnipoeta  aalve,  qm  mortaObui 
VtrmuprcpinoMjUanmeot  imduttUui, 

The  genius  of  Ennius  instinctively  assured  him  that  he 
had  spread  his  sails  to  a  prosperous  breeze ;  Greek  tragedy 
became,  and  thenceforth  remained,  a  possession  of  the  Latin 
nation. 

Through  less  frequented  paths,  and  with  a  less  favoura* 
Hationai  ^^®  wind,  a  bolder  mariner  pursued  a  higher 
*'*"*^  aim.    Naevius  not  only  like  £nnius*-although 

with  far  less  success — adapted  Greek  tragedies  for  the 
Roman  stage,  but  also  attempted  to  create,  independently 
of  the  Greeks,  a  grave  national  drama  {fahula  praetextaia). 
No  outward  obstacles'  here  stood  in  the  way ;  he  brought 
forward  subjects  both  from  Roman  legend  and  from  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  country  on  the  stage  of  his 
native  land.  Such  were  his  Nursing  of  Bomultu  and 
JRemus  or  the  Wolf  in  which  Amulius  king  of  Alba  ap- 
peared, and  his  Claatidium,  which  celebrated  the  victory  of 
^^  Maroellus  over  the  Celts  in  532  (p.  100).   After 

his  example,  Ennius  in  his  Ambraeia  described 
from  personal  observation  the  siege  of  that  city  by  his 
patron  Nobilior  in  565  (p.  827).  But  the  num< 
ber  of  these  national  dramas  remained  small, 
and  that  species  of  composition  soon  disappeared  from  the 
itage ;  the  scanty  legend  and  the  colourless  history  of  Rome 
were  unable  permanently  to  compote  with  the  Hellenic 
mythology.  Respecting  the  poetic  value  of  the  pieces  we 
have  no  longer  the  means  of  judging ;  but,  if  we  may  tak^ 
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Moount  of  the  general  poetical  intention,  there  were  in 
Roman  literature  few  such  strokes  of  genius  as  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  national  drama.  Only  the  Greek  tragedians 
of  that  earliest  period  which  still  felt  its  nearness  to  the 
god»— only  poets  like  Phrynichus  and  Aeschylus — had  ths 
courage  to  bring  the  great  deeds  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part,  on  the  stage  by  the 
tide  of  those  of  legendary  times ;  and  here,  if  anywhere^ 
we  are  enabled  vividly  to  realize  what  the  Punic  wars  were 
and  how  powerful  was  their  efiect,  when  we  find  a  poet| 
who  like  Aeschylus  had  himself  fought  in  the  battles  whidi 
he  sang,  introducing  the  kings  and  consuls  of  Rome  upon 
that  stage  upon  which  men  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to  see  none  but  gods  and  heroes. 

Recitative  poetry  also  took  its  rise  during  this  epoch  al 
RedtatiT*  Rome.  Livius  naturalized  the  custom  which 
v>^^'  among  the  ancients  held  the  place  of  our  modem 

publication — ^the  public  reading  of  new  works  by  the  author 
— ^in  Rome,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  reciting  them  in  his 
school.  As  poetry  was  not  in  this  instance  practised  with 
a  view  to  a  livelihood,  or  at  any  rate  not  directly  so,  this 
branch  of  it  was  not  regarded  by  public  opinion  with  such 
dia&vour  as  writing  for  the  stage :  towards  the  end  of  this 
epoch  one  or  two  noble  Romans  had  publidy  come  forward 
in  this  manner  as  poets.*  Recitative  poetry  however  \>'as 
chiefly  cultivated  by  those  poets  who  occupied  themselves 
with  writing  for  the  stage^  and  the  former  held  a  Bubordt> 
nate  place  as  compared  with  the  latter ;  in  &ct,  a  public  to 
which  read  poetry  might  address  itself  can  have  existed 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  at  this  period  in  Rome. 

Lyrical,  dydactic,  and  epigrammatic  poetry  in  particular 
were  feebly  represented.  The  religious  festival 
chants— of  which  the  annals  of  this  period  oer- 

*  Berides  Cato,  we  find  the  nftmcs  of  two  "ooDSnUis  and  poets" 
belonging  to  this  period  (Saeton.  VUa  Tereni.  4)-^Qiiiatiii 
Labeo,  consul  in  071,  and  Marcus  PopUliiis,  coosal  ki 
681.  Bnl  it  remains  iincertidn  whether  they  published  thek 
poems.    ]9?en  in  the  case  of  Oslo  tUa  msj  be  doubM. 
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tainly  have  already  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  tht 
author — as  well  as  the  monumental  inscriptions  on  templet 
and  tombs,  for  which  the  Saturn ian  remained  the  regular 
measure,  hardly  belong  to  literature  in  its  proper  sense. 
So  far  as  the  minor  poetry  makes  its  appearance  at  all,  it  i« 
classed  ordinarily,  and  that  aa  early  as  the  tame  of  Naieviiifl^ 
under  the  name  of  satura.  This  term  was  originally  applied 
to  the  old  stage-poem  without  action  which  from  the  time 
of  Livius  was  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  Greek  drama ; 
but  in  its  application  to  recitatiye  poetry  it  corresponds  in 
some  measure  to  our  "  miscellaneous  poeins,''  aDd  like  the 
latter  denotes  not  any  positive  spedes  6t  style  of  att,  but 
simply  poems  not  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  kind,  treating  of 
any  matters  (mostly  subjective),  and  written  in  any  form, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  Cato's 
**poem  on  Morals"  to  be  noticed  afterwards,  which  waa 
probably  written  in  Satumian  verses  after  th^  precedent  of 
the  earlier  attempts  at  a  national  didactic  poetry  (i.  586), 
there  came  under  this  category  the  minor  poems  of  Ennius, 
which  that  writer,  who  was  very  fertile  in  thia  department, 
published  partly  in  his  collection  of  Mturoiy  partly  sepa* 
rately.  Among  these  were  brief  narrative  poems  relating 
to  the  legendary  or  contemporary  history  of  his  country ; 
editions  of  the  religious  romance  of  Euhemerus  (p.  477), 
of  the  physical  poems  circulated  in  thenameof  Epicharmua 
(p.  477),  and  of  the  gastronomies  of  Archestratus  of  Gela, 
a  poet  who  treated  of  the  higher  cookery ;  aa  also  a  dia- 
logue between  Life  and  Death,  &ble8  of  Aesop,  a  coUectfon 
of  moral  maxims,  parodies  and  epigrammatic  trifles — small 
matters,  but  indicative  of  the  versatile  powers  aa  well  as 
the  neological  didactic  tendencies  of  the  poet,  who  evidently 
allowed  himself  the  freest  range  in  this  field,  which  tha 
censorship  did  not  reach. 

The  attempts  at  a  metrical  treatment  of  the  national 

MttMiMi         annals  lay  claim  to  greater  poetical  aftd  histori 

viaaifl.  cal  importance.     Here  too  it  was  Naevius  who 

gave  poetic  forni  to  so  much  of  the  legendary 

aa  well  aa  of  the  ointemporary  history  aa  admitted  of  cod 
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nected  narraLve ;  and  who,  more  especially,  recorded  in  tlM 
halAprosaic  Saturnian  national  metre  the  story  of  the  first 
Punic  war  simply  and  distinctly,  with  a  straightforward 
adherence  to  &ct,  without  disdaining  anything  as  unpoeticali 
and  without  at  all,  especially  in  the  description  of  historical 
times,  going  in  pursuit  of  poetical  flights  or  erabellishmenta 
^^maintaining  throughout  his  narrative  the  present  tense.* 
What  we  have  already  said  of  the  national  drama  of  the 
same  poet,  applies  substantially  to  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  Gfeeka^  like 
their  tragedy,  had  wholly  reference  to  the  heroic  period ;  It 
was  an  altogether  new  and,  at  least  in  design^  an  envia* 
bly  grand  idea — to  light  up  the  present  with  the  brillianoe 
of  poetry.  Although  in  point  of  execution  the  chronicle  of 
Naevius  was  probably  not  much  better  than  the  rhyming 
chronicles  of  the  middle  agea,  which  are  in  various  respects 
of  kindred  character,  yet  the  poet  was  certainly  justified  in 
regarding  this  work  of  his  with  an  altogether  peculiar  com- 
placency. It  was  no  small  achievement,  in  an  age  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  historical  literature  except  offioial 

*  The  foOowiDg  fragments  will  give  some  idea  ef  Its  toaei    Of 
tMdo  be  MjB : 

Blanda  ti  doeU  pereonUU'^Ameag  gmpaelo 
T}rciamwrh«m  UqutriL 

Jigftia  ef  Anralius : 

JfaniMfiM  ntmtm  ad  toelmm    §utiM  tmm  rw 
Am^diut/  ffrahiiaiitr'^Uvii* 

n^i  of  a  speeoh  where  the  faidirect  eoDstraotion  is  remaiktblei 

Shu  iUoi  deteratUfir    Hmuntoi  frirorum 
Mngman  thtprtun  pofmh^fitH  p$r  getdm, 

Wkth  reference  to  the  landing  at  Malta  fai  4{iS :  m 

Tromml  Melitam  Btmumui — uiaulam  iniegram  ommtm 
UrU  populaiur  wuUa    rtm  hoiHium  tomcikmai, 

UmIIj,  as  to  the  peace  which  terminated  the  war  concerning  Slofly: 

Id  fuoque  pacUcwnt  moenia — miU  LiUatium 
ReconeilierU  ;  eajAiv09-^urimo9  id»n 
Sieiiieruei  paei9eit^-ob»idt$  ut  I'eddant 
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records,  to  have  composed  for  his  country moi  a  connected 
account  of  the  deeds  of  their  own  times  and  ot  earlier  ageii 
and  in  addition  to  have  placed  before  their  eyes  the  noblest 
incidents  of  their  history  in  a  dramatic  form. 

Bnniua  proposed  to  himself  the  very  same  task  as 
Naevius ;  but  the  «milarity  of  the  subject  on!} 
brings  out  into  stronger  relief  the  political  and 
poetical  contrast  between  the  national  and  the  anti-national 
poet.  Naevius  sought  out  for  the  new  subject  a  new  form ; 
Ennius  fitted  or  forced  it  into  the  forms  of  the  Hellenio 
epos.  The  hexameter  replaced  the  Satumian  verse;  tiie 
ornate  style  of  the  Homeridae,  striving  after  plastic  vivid- 
ness of  delineation,  replaced  the  homely  historic  narrative. 
Wherever  the  circumstances  admit,  Homer  is  directly 
translated ;  e.^.,  the  burial  of  those  that  fell  at  Heraclea  is 
described  after  the  model  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  and 
under  the  helmet  of  Marcus  Livius  Stolo,  the  military 
tribune  who  fights  with  the  Istrians,  lurks  none  other  than 
Uie  Homeric  Ajax;  the  reader  is  not  even  spared  the 
Homeric  invocation  of  the  Muse.  The  epic  machinery  is 
fully  set  agoing ;  afler  the  battle  of  Cannae,  for  instance, 
Juno  in  a  full  council  of  the  gods  pardons  the  Romans,  and 
Jupiter  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  wife  promises 
them  a  final  victory  over  the  Carthaginians.  Nor  do  the 
**  Annals "  fail  to  betray  the  neological  and  Hellenistic 
tendencies  of  the  author.  The  very  employment  of  the 
gods  for  the  mere  purpose  of  decoration  bears  this  stamp. 
The  remarkable  vision,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  tells  in 
good  Pythagorean  style  how  the  soul  now  inhabiting  Quin* 
tus  Ennius  had  previously  been  domiciled  in  Homer  and 
still  earlier  in  a  peacock,  and  then  in  good  physicist  style 
explains  the  nature  of  things  and  the  relation  of  the  body  to 
the  mind.  Even  the  choice  of  the  subject  serves  the  same 
purpose — at  any  rate  the  Hellenic  literati  of  all  ages  have 
found  an  especially  suitable  handle  for  their  Gracco-co» 
mopolite  tendencies  in  this  very  rehabilitation  of  Roman 
history.  Ennius  lays  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  ths 
Romans  were  reckoned  Greeks ; 
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ConUndunt  Oraeeos^  Graio§  mtmorare  taUnt  tot. 

Hie  poetioal  value  of  the  gredtly  celebrated  Annals  maj 
easily  be  estimated  after  the  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  regarding  the  excellences  and  defects  of  the  poet  in 
general.  A  poet  of  lively  sympathies,  he  naturally  felt  him* 
■elf  elevated  by  the  enthusiastic  impulse  which  the  great 
age  of  the  Punic  wars  gave  to  the  national  sensibilities  of 
Italy,  and  he  not  only  often  succeeds  in  imitating  Homeric 
simplicity^  but  also  and  still  more  frequently  makes  his 
lines  strikingly  echo  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  the 
Roman  character.  But  the  construction  of  his  epic  was 
defective ;  indeed  it  must  have  been  very  lax  and  indiffer- 
enty  when  it  was  possible  for  the  poet  to  insert  a  special 
book  by  way  of  supplement  to  please  an  otherwise  forgot 
ten  hero  and  patron.  On  the  whole  the  Annals  were  be* 
yond  question  the  work  in  which  Ennius  fell  farthest  short 
of  his  aim.  The  plan  of  making  an  Iliad  pronounces  its 
own  condemnation.  It  was  Ennius,  who  in  this  poem  for 
the  first  time  introduced  into  literature  that  changeling  com- 
pound  of  epos  and  of  history,  which  from  that  time  up  to  the 
present  day  has  haunted  it  like  a  ghost,  unable  either  to 
live  or  to  die.  But  the  poem  certainly  had  its  success* 
Ennius  claimed  to  be  the  Roman  Homer  with  still  greater 
ingenuousness  than  Klopstock  claimed  to  be  the  German, 
and  was  received  as  such  by  his  contemporaries  and  still 
more  so  by  posterity.  The  veneration  for  the  fiither  of 
Roman  poetry  was  transmitted  from  generation  to  generic 
tion ;  even  the  polished  Quintilian  says,  ''  Let  us  revere 
Ennius  as  we  revere  an  ancient  sacred  grove,  whose  mighty 
oaks  of  a  thousand  years  are  more  venerable  than  beauti* 
All ;  **  and,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  at  this,  he  may 
recall  analogous  phenomena  in  the  successes  of  the  Aeneid, 
the  Henriad,  and  the  Messiad.  A  mighty  poetical  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  would  indeed  have  set  aside  that  almost 
eomic  official  parallel  between  the  Homeric  Iliad  and  the 
Ennian  Annals  as  easily  as  we  have  set  aside  the  parallels 
of  Sappho  and  Karschin  and  of  Pindar  and  Willamov;  but 
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DO  such  development  took  place  in  Rome.  C  iring  to  thi 
interest  of  the  subject  especially  for  aristocratic  circles,  and 
the  great  plastic  talent  of  the  poet,  the  Annals  remained  the 
oldest  Roman  original  poem  which  appeared  to  the  cuUiiri 
of  later  generations  readable  or  worth  reading ;  and  thii». 
sirgalarly  enough,  posterity  came  to  honour  this  thorot^^hly 
antiHiational  epos  of  a  half-Greek  UiUrmtewr  as  the  tntf 
model  poem  of  Rome. 

A  prose  literature  arose  in  Rome  Hot  much  latdf  AaQ 
Ptoaeutem-  Roman  poetry,  but  in  a  Yery  different  wsy^  It 
^^'  experienced  neither  the  artifieial  stltfiulns,  by 

which  the  school  and  the  stage  prematurely  forced  the  growth 
of  Roman  poetry,  nor  the  artlfidal  restraint,  to  whiob 
Roman  comedy  in  particular  was  subjected  by  the  strict 
and  narrow-minded  censorship  of  the  stage.  Nor  was  this 
form  of  literary  activity  placed  from  the  first  under  the  baa 
of  good  society  by  the  stigma  which  attached  to  the  *^  bal* 
lad-singer."  Accordingly  the  prose  literature,  while  far  less 
extensive  and  less  active  than  the  contemporary  poetical 
authorship,  had  a  far  more  natural  growth.  While  poeiry 
was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  humble  rank  and 
not  a  single  Roman  of  quality  appears  among  the  c^ebrated 
poets  of  this  age,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  ^le  proM 
writers  of  this  period  hardly  a  name  that  is  not  senatorial ; 
and  it  is  from  the  circles  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  from 
men  who  had  been  consuls  and  censors— the  Fabii,  the 
Gracchi,  the  Scipios— that  this  literature  throughout  prc/ 
ceeds.  The  conservative  and  national  tendency,  in  th4 
nature  of  the  case,  accorded  better  with  this  prose  author- 
ship than  with  poetry ;  but  here  too — >and  particularly  ia 
the  most  important  branch  of  this  literature,  historical 
composition — the  Hellenistic  tendency  had  a  powerful,  in 
fact  a  preponderant,  influence  both  on  matter  and  form. 

DoMn  to  the  period  of  the  Hannibalio  war  there  was 
Writiiig  of  fio  historical  composition  in  Rome ;  fbr  the 
^^'^^'  entries  in  the  book  of  Annals  were  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  records  and  not  of  literature,  and  never  mads 
any  attempt  to  develop  the  connection  of  events.    It  is  a 
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Mguificaiit  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  Roman  char* 
acter,  that  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  Roman  pow* 
fir  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  notwithstanding 
the  constant  contact  of  the  noble  society  of  Rome  with 
the  Greeks  who  were  so  ftill  of  literary  activity,  il 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  there 
sprang  up  any  desire  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  authorship, 
to  the  contemporary  world  and  to  posterity.  When  at 
length  tliis  desire  was  felt,  therfe  were  neither  literary  forms 
ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  Roman  history,  nor  was  there 
a  public  prepared  to  read  it,  and  great  talent  and  considera- 
ble time  were  required  to  create  both.  In  the  first  instance, 
accordingly,  these  difficulties  were  in  some  measure  evaded 
by  writing  the  national  history  either  in  the  mother  tongue 
and  in  that  case  in  verse,  or  in  prose  and  in  that  case  in 
Greek.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  metrical  Annals 
of  Naevius  (written  about  550?)  and  of  Ennius 
(written  about  581) ;  both  belong  to  the  earliest 
historical  literature  of  the  Romans,  and  those 
of  Naevius  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  all  Roman 
historical  works.  At  nearly  the  same  period  were  com- 
posed the  Greek  ''  Histories  "  of  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor  * 

*  That  this  oldest  prose  work  on  the  history  of  Rome  was  composed 
in  Greek,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  JOioDyn.  i.  6,  aod  Cicero,  <U 
Dw,  I.  21,  48.  The  Latin  Annals  quoted  under  the  same  name  by 
QnintiUan  and  later  grammarians  remain  inyoWed  in  mystery,  and  the 
difieiilty  is  Increased  by  the  dremnstaDoe,  that  there  is  also  quoted 
under  the  same  name  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  pontifical  law  in 
the  Latin  language.  But  the  latter  treatise  will  not  be  attributed  by 
any  one,  who  has  traced  the  dcTelopment  of  Roman  literature  Is  Iti 
connection,  to  an  author  of  the  age  of  the  Hannlbalie  war ;  and  Latin 
snnals  from  that  age  appear  problematical,  although  it  must  remain  a 
moot  question  whether  there  has  been  a  confusion  of  the  earlier  with  a 
la^r  annalist,  Quintus  Fabius  Maslmus  Serrilianus  (consul 
in  612),  or  whether  there  existed  an  old  Latin  edition  of  the 
Oreek  Annals  of  Fabius  as  well  as  of  those  of  Aeilius  and  Albinos,  ot 
whether  there  were  two  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

The  historical  work  likewise  written  in  Greelc,  aserlbed  to  Li  dm 
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(after  553),  a  man  of  noble  family-  who  took  ai« 
active  part  in  state  affiiirs  during  the  Hannibalic 
war,  and  of  Publius  Scipio,  the  son  of  Sdpio  AMoanua 
(who  died  about  590).  In  the  former  case  thej 
availed  themselves  of  the  poetical  art  which  wat 
already  to  a  certain  extent  developed,  and  addressed  them* 
•elves  to  a  public  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  which  was  not 
altogether  wanting ;  in  the  latter  case  they  found  the  Greek 
forms  ready  to  their  hand,  and  addressed  themselves — as 
the  interest  of  their  subject  stretching  &r  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Latium  naturally  suggested — ^primarily  to  the 
cultivated  foreigner.  The  former  plan  was  adopted  by  the 
plebeian  authors,  the  latter  by  those  of  quality  ;  just  as  in 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great  an  aristocratic  literature  in 
the  French  language  subsisted  side  by  side  with  the  native 
Gei  man  authorship  of  pastors  and  professors,  and,  while 
men  like  Gleim  and  Ramler  wrote  war-songs  in  German, 
kings  and  generals  wrote  military  histories  in  French. 
Neither  the  metrical  chronicles  nor  the  Greek  annals  by 
Roman  authors  constituted  Latin  historical  composition  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  this  only  began  with  Cato, 
whose  **Origines,"  not  published  before  the  close  of  this 
epoch,  formed  at  once  the  oldest  historical  work  written  in 
Latin  and  the  first  important  prose  work  in  Soman  litera- 
ture.* 

All  these  works,  while  not  coming  up  to  the  Greek  con« 
oeption  of  history,f  were,  as  contrasted  with  the  mere 
detached  notices  of  the  book  of  Annals,  systematic  histories 
with  a  connected  narrative  and  a  more  or  less  regular  struo- 

OInoiiia  Alimentug  a  oontemporary  of  Fabiua,  aeems  spurioiis  and 
OOmpiladon  of  the  Augustan  ageu 

*  Gako's  whole  Uterarj  acdvity  belonged  to  the  period  of  his  old  age 

(Oioero,  Cat  11,  88;  Kepoe,  Calto^  8);  the  compoeidon  even  of  the 

earlier  books  of  the  ^^Origines"  fall^  not  before,  and  yel 

^  ^  probably  not  long  subsequent  to,  566  (Plin.  ZT.  N.  m.  14, 1 14^ 

f  It  is  evidently  by  way  of  contrast  with  f^ius  that  Polybiua  (xL 
f,  4)  calls  attention  to  the  £ust,  that  Albinus,  the  passiooate  admirer  ol 
everything  Greek,  endeavoured  to  write  a  systematic  history  [jr^of/Mi 
unfiv  MTtO^iar]. 
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ture.  They  all,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  embr&oed  tire  nationa) 
history  from  the  building  of  Borne  down  to  the  time  of  the 
writer,  although  in  point  of  title  the  work  of  Naevius 
reiated  only  to  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  and  that  of  Cato 
only  to  the  early  history.  They  were  thus  naturally  divided 
into  the  three  sections  of  the  legendary  period,  of  earlieTi 
and  of  contemporary,  history. 

In  the  legendary  period  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 

Blfioryof  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  forth  with  great  minuteness ;  and 
tt^c^n  of  in  its  case  the  peculiar  difficulty  had  to  be  sur- 
mounted, that  there  were,  as  we  have  already 
shown  (i.  590),  two  wholly  irreconcileable  versions  of  it  in 
circulation :  the  national  versi'^n,  which,  in  its  leading  out> 
lines  at  least,  was  probably  already  embodied  in  the  book 
cf  Annals,  and  the  Greek  version  of  Timaeus,  which  cannot 
Ikave  remained  unknown  to  these  Roman  chroniclers.  The 
object  of  the  former  was  to  connect  Rome  with  Alba,  that 
of  the  latter  to  connect  Rome  with  Troy ;  in  the  former 
accordingly  the  city  was  built  by  Romulus  son  of  the  Alban 
king,  in  the  latter  by  the  Trojau  prince  Aeneas.  To  the 
present  epoch,  probably  either  to  Naevius  or  to  Pictor, 
belongs  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  stories.  The  Alban 
prince  Romulus  remains  the  founder  of  Rome,  but  becomes 
at  the  same  time  the  grandson  of  Aeneas ;  Aeneas  does  not 
found  Rome,  but  is  represented  as  bringing  the  Roman 
Penates  to  Italy  and  building  Lavinium  as  their  shrine, 
while  his  son  Ascanius  founds  Alba  Longa,  the  mother-city 
of  Rome  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium.  All  thi& 
was  a  sorry  and  unskilful  patchwork.  The  view  that  the 
original  Penates  of  Rome  were  preserved  not,  as  had  hith« 
erto  been  believed,  in  their  temple  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
but  in  the  shrine  at  Lavinium,  could  not  but  be  offensive  to 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Greek  fiction  was  a  still  worse  expo* 
dient,  inasmuch  as  under  it  the  gods  only  bestowed  on  the 
grandson  what  they  had  adjudged  to  the  grand  sire.  But  the 
amalgamation  served  its  object :  without  exactly  den^  ing 
the  national  origin  of  Rome,  it  yet  deferred  to  the  Helleiv 
king  tendency,  and  legalized  in  some  degree  that  desire  ie 
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claim  kindred  with  Aeneas  which  was  already  at  this  epoch 
greatly  in  vogne  (p.  493) ;  and  thus  it  became  tne  stereo* 
typed,  and  was  soon  accepted  as  the  official,  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  mighty  community. 

With  the  exception  of  the  story  of  the  origin  of  tb« 
dty,  the  Greek  historiographers  had  given  themselves  littk 
or  no  concern  as  to  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  so  that  tht 
recital  of  the  fiirther  course  of  the  national  history  must  ^ 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  native  sources.  But  the 
scanty  information  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  does  not 
enable  us  to  discern  distinctly  what  sort  of  traditions,  in 
addition  to  the  book  of  Annals,  were  at  the  command  of 
the  earliest  chroniclers,  and  what  they  may  possibly  have 
added  of  their  own.  The  tales  inserted  from  Herodotus  * 
were  probably  still  foreign  to  these  earliest  annalists,  and  a 
direct  borrowing  of  Greek  materials  for  this  section  cannot 
be  proved.  The  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is  the  tendency^ 
which  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  case  of  Cato  the  enemy  of 
Hellenism,  very  distinctly  apparent,  not  only  to  connecs 
Rome  with  Hellas,  but  to  represent  the  Italian  and  Greek 
nations  as  having  been  originally  identical.  To  this  ten- 
dency we  owe  the  primitive  Italians  or  aborigines  who  were 
immigrants  from  Greece,  and  the  primitive  Greeks  or 
Pelasgians  whose  wanderings  brought  Uiem  to  Italy. 

The  current  story  presented  some  sort  of  connection, 
iha  earikr  though  the  connecting  thread  was  but  weak  and 
^^'*^^*  loose,  throughout  l^e  regal  period  down  to  the 

institution  of  the  republic ;  but  at  that  point  die  stream  of 
legend  dried  up,  and  it  was  not  merely  difficult  but  alto* 
gether  impossible  to  form  a  narrative,  in  any  degree  con- 
nected and  readable,  out  of  the  lists  of  magistrates  an  J  Uie 
scanty  notices  appetided  to  them.  The  poets  were  the  most 
sensible  of  the  blank.  Naevius  appears  for  that  reason  to 
have  passed  at  once  from  the  regal  period  to  the  war 


*  For  inttanoe  the  hittory  of  the  siege  of  Oabii  ib  oompiled  fnm 
the  sneodoteB  aa  to  Zopynia  and  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus  in  HerodotnUi 
tod  one  yermon  of  the  etory  of  the  exposure  of  Romalns  ia  framed  ot 
the  model  of  the  oistory  of  the  youth  of  Gynif  as  Herodotrs  relates  tt 
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gardiiig  Sicily :  Ennius,  who  in  the  third  of  his  eighteen 
books  was  still  occupied  with  the  regal  period  and  in  the 
sixth  had  already  reached  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  must  have 
treated  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic  merely  in  the 
most  general  outline.  How  the  annalists  who  wrote  In 
Gi'cek  managed  the  matter,  wo  do  not  know.  Cato  ad  pted 
a  peculiar  course.  He  felt  no  pleasure,  as  he  himself  says, 
**  in  relating  what  was  set  forth  on  the  tablet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  how  often  wheat  had  been  dear, 
^nd  when  the  sun  or  moon  had  been  eclipsed ;  ^  and  so  he 
devoted  the  second  and  third  books  of  his  historical  work 
to  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  other  Italian  communities 
and  of  their  admission  to  the  Roman  confederacy.  He  thua 
got  rid  of  the  fetters  of  chronicle,  which  reports  events  year 
by  year  under  the  heading  of  the  magistrates  for  the  time 
being ;  the  statement,  that  Cato's  historical  work  narrated 
events  '' sectionally,"  must  refer  to  this  feature  of  his 
method.  This  attention  bestowed  on  the  other  Italian  com- 
munities, which  surprises  us  in  a  Roman  work,  had  a  bearing 
on  the  political  position  of  the  author,  who  leaned  through- 
out on  the  support  of  the  municipal  Italy  in  his  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  capital ;  while  it  furnished  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  missing  history  of  Rome  from  the 
expulsion  of  king  Tarquinius  down  to  the  Pyrrhic  war,  by 
presenting  in  its  own  way  the  main  result  of  that  history — 
the  union  of  Italy  under  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

Contemporary  history,  again,  was  treated  in  a  connected 
Ofctdttpo-  <^<1  detailed  manner.  Naevius  described  the 
myhiitory.  f^^^^^  ^n^  Fabius  the  second,  war  with  Carthage 
from  their  own  knowledge ;  Ennius  devoted  at  least  thir- 
feecn  out  of  the  eighteen  books  of  his  Annals  to  the  epoch 
from  Pyrrhus  down  to  the  Istrian  war  (p.  233) ;  Cato  nar- 
jnUed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  his  historical  work  the 
wars  from  the  first  Punic  war  down  to  that  with  Perseus, 
and  in  the  two  last  books,  which  probably  were  on  a  difier> 
ent  and  more  copious  plan,  he  related  the  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  For  the  Pyrrhic  war  Ennius  may 
liare  employed  Timaeus  or  other  Greek  authorities ;  but  oa 
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the  whole  the  accounts  given  were  baaed,  partly  on  personal 
observation  or  communications  of  eye-witnesses,  partly  on 
each  other. 

Contemporaneously  with  historical  literature,  wd  ia 
gp^^ehct  some  sense  as  an  appendage  to  it,  arose  Un 
nd  UiUmM,  literature  of  speeches  and  letters.  This  in  like 
manner  was  commenced  by  Cato;  for  the  Romans  po»* 
sessed  nothing  of  an  earlier  age  except  some  funeral  orationsi 
most  of  which  probably  were  only  brought  to  light  at  a 
later  period  from  family  archives,  such  as  that  which  ths 
veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  the  opponent  of  Hannibal,  delivered 
when  an  old  man  over  his  son  who  had  died  in  his  prime. 
Cato  on  the  other  hand  committed  to  writing  in  his  old  age 
such  of  the  numerous  orations  which  he  had  delivered  duiv 
ing  his  long  and  active  public  career  as  were  historically 
important,  as  a  sort  of  political  memoirs,  and  published 
them  partly  in  his  historical  work,  partly,  it  would  seem,  aa 
independent  supplements  to  it.  There  also  existed  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters. 

With  non-Roman  histx>ry  the  Romans  concerned  them- 
pt^ryflf  selves  so  far,  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  it  was 
p^p*"  deemed  indispensable  for  the  cultivated  Roman ; 
even  old  Fabius  is  said  to  have  been  &miliar 
not  merely  with  the  Roman,  bnt  also  with  foreign,  wars, 
and  it  is  distinctly  testified  that  Cato  diligently  read  Thucy- 
dides  and  the  Greek  historians  in  general.  But,  if  we  leave 
out  of  view  the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims  which 
Cato  compiled  for  himself  as  the  fruits  of  this  reading,  no 
trace  is  discernible  of  any  literary  activity  in  this  field. 

These  first  essays  in  historical  literature  were  all  of 
OtoBritiofti  ^hem,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pervaded  by  an 
gMMitt  of  easy,  uncritical  spirit ;  neither  authors  nor  read- 
ers readily  took  offence  at  inward  or  outward 
inconsistencies.  King  Tarquinius  the  Second,  although  ha 
was  already  grown  up  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  and 
did  not  begin  to  reign  till  thirty-nine  years  afterwards,  is 
nevertheless  still  a  young  man  when  he  ascends  the  throne. 
Pythagoras,  who  came  to  Italy  about  a  generation  beforf 
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the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  is  nevertheless  set  down  b]f  the 
Roman  historians  as  a  friend  of  the  wise  Nun.  a.  The  states 
envoys  sent  to  Syracuse  in  the  year  262  transact 
business  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  ascended 
the  throne  eighty-six  years  afterwards  (348). 
This  naive  uncritical  spirit  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
treatment  of  Roman  chronology.  Since  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning — the  outlines  of  which  were  probably 
fixed  in  the  previous  epoch — the  foundation  of  Rome  took 
place  240  years  before  the  consecration  of  the  Capitol ine 
temple  (i.  592)  and  360  years  before  the  burning  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  (i.  587),  and  the  latter  event,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Greek  historical  works,  fell  according  to  these  in 
the  year  of  the  Athenian  archon  Pyrgion  388  b.  o.  01.  98, 
1,  the  building  of  Rome  accordingly  fell  on  01.  8,  1.  This 
was,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes  which  was 
already  recognized  as  canonical,  the  year  436  after  the  fall 
of  Troy ;  nevertheless  the  common  story  retained  as  the 
founder  of  Rome  the  grandson  of  the  Trojan  Aeneas.  Cato, 
who  like  a  good  financier  checked  the  calculation,  no  doubt 
drew  attention  in  this  instance  to  the  incongruity ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  proposed  any  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty — the  list  of  the  Alban  kings,  which  was  after- 
wards inserted  with  this  view,  certainly  did  not  proceed 
from  him. 

The  same  uncritical  spirit,  which  prevailed  in  the  early 
history,  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
representation  of  historical  times.  The  accounts 
certainly  without  exception  bore  that  strong  party  colour- 
ing, for  which  the  Fabian  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the 
second  war  with  Carthage  is  censured  by  Polybius  with  ths 
calm  severity  so  peculiar  to  him.  Mistrust,  however,  is 
asore  appropriate  in  such  circumstances  than  reproach,  it 
would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  to  expect  from  the  Roman 
contemporaries  of  Hannibal  a  just  judgment  of  their  antag- 
onist; but  no  intentional  misrepresentation  of  the  facts, 
except  such  as  a  simple-minded  patriotism  of  itself  involvcBi 
hat  been  proved  against  the  fathers  (  f  Roman  history. 


r. 
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The  beginnings  of  scientific  culture,  and  even  of  author 
ship  relating  to  it^  also  &11  within  this  epoch. 
The  instruction  hitherto  given  had  been  substan- 
tially confined  to  reading  and  wriUng  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  the  land.*  But  a  closer  contact  with  the  Greeka 
gradually  suggested  to  the  Romans  the  idea  of  a  morv 
general  culture ;  and  stimulated  the  endeavour,  if  not  di- 
rectly to  transplant  this  Greek  culture  to  Rome,  at  anj 
rate  to  modify  the  Roman  culture  to  some  extent  after  its 
model. 

First  of  all,  the  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue  b^an 
to  shape  itself  into  Latin  grammar;  Greek 
philology  transferred  its  methods  to  the  kindred 
idiom  of  Italy.  The  active  study  of  grammar  began  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  Roman  authorship. 
About  520  Spurius  Carvilius,  a  teacher  of  writ* 
ing,  appears  to  have  r^ulated  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  to 
have  given  to  the  letter  g^  which  was  not  previously  in- 
cluded in  it  (i.  599),  the  place  of  the  z  which  could  be  dis- 
pensed with — the  place  which  it  still  holds  in  the  modem 
alphabets  of  the  West.  The  Roman  schoolmasters  must 
have  been  constantly  working  at  the  adjustment  of  orthog* 
raphy  ;  the  Latin  Muses  too  never  disowned  their  scholastic  | 

Hippocrene,  and  at  all  times  applied  themselves  to  orthog- 
raphy side  by  side  with  poetry.  Ennius  especially — resem* 
bling  Klopstock  in  this  respect  also— not  only  practised  an 
etymological  play  on  assonance  quite  afler  the  Alexandrian 
style ;  f  but  also  introduced,  in  place  of  the  simple  signs 
for  the  double  consonants  that  had  hitherto  been  usual,  the 
more  accurate  Greek  double  writing.  Of  Naevius  and 
Plautus,  it  is  true,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known ;  the  popu- 
lar poets  in  Rome  must  have  treated  orthography  and  ety* 

*  Flautus  {JfottelL  126)  says  of  parents,  that  they  teach  thc«$r  chil- 
dren littercu,  f«ra,  Itpa  ;  and  Plutarch  {Colo  Mai.  20)  testifies  to  Uie 
tame  elTeot 

f  Thus  in  his  Epichannlaa  poems  the  name  of  Jupiter  is  derived 
from  the  elrcomstt^oce  ^uod  (mat ;  that  of  Geres  from  the  ftol  ^md 
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mology  with  the  carelessness  which  poets  usually  manifest 
In  such  matters. 

The  Romans  of  this  epoch  sdll  remained  strangers  to 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.     Public  speaking  in 
fttid  phUoM-    their  case  was  too  decidedly  the  mainspring  of 
^^'  public  life  to  be  accessible  to  the  handling  of 

the  foreign  schoolmaster;  the  genuine  orator  Cato  pouied 
forth  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant  ridicule  over  the  Isoo- 
ratean  folly  of  ever  learning  and  yet  never  being  able  to 
speak.  The  Greek  philosophy,  although  it  acquired  a  cer- 
tain influence  over  the  Romans  through  the  medium  o^ 
didactic  and  especially  of  tragic  poetry,  was  nevertheless 
viewed  with  an  apprehension  compounded  of  boorish  igno- 
rance and  of  instinctive  misgiving.  Cato  bluntly  called 
Socrates  a  talker  and  a  revolutionist,  who  was  justly  put  to 
death  as  an  offender  against  the  faith  and  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  and  the  opinion,  which  even  Romans  addicted  to 
philosophy  entertained  regarding  it^  probably  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  words  of  Ennius  : 

Fhilowphjari  est  m^  rueessej  atpaucU,  nam  amnitio  haut  placet 
Deffvttandum  ex  «d,  non  m  earn  ingwrgilandum  eeiueo. 

Nevertheless  the  poem  on  Morals  and  the  instructions  in 
Oratory,  which  were  found  among  the  writings  of  Cato, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Roman  quintessence  or,  if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred,  the  Roman  caput  morfuum  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  rhetoric  The  immediate  sources  whence 
Cato  drew  were,  in  the  case  of  the  poem  on  Morals,  prob- 
ably the  Pythagorean  writings  on  morals  (coupled  of 
course  with  due  commendation  of  the  simple  ancestral  man- 
ners), and,  in  the  case  of  the  book  on  Oratory,  the  speeches 
in  ITiucydides  and  more  especially  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, all  of  which  Cato  zealously  studied.  Of  the  spirit 
of  these  manuals  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  golden 
oratiorical  rule,  oftener  quoted  than  followed  by  posterity, 
''  to  think  of  the  matter  and  leave  the  words  to  follow  of 
themselves."  * 

*  Rtm  tene^  verba  eequtiUur. 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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Sifliikr  mtnmito  of  •  geagnJ  clcmtatory 

eompoted  bjr  Gato  on  the  Art  of  Hcalo^  iIm 
Scicnee  of  War,  AgrieoltvCy  and  JanqwudcBw 
all  of  wUch  atodiea  were  likeviae  more  %x  kaa  midcr 
Greek  laflnenee.  Pb yaica  and  matKffnaticB  were  not  mnoh 
ttodied  in  Rome;  bot  tlie  a|»plied  scieDeea  oonoeeted  witk 
ttam  reodred  %  eertain  meaaare  of  attentioii.  Tbia  waa 
moat  of  all  true  of  medieiiie.  In  535  tk  firat 
Greek  phjaiciaii,  tke  Pelc^pomieaiaB  Aid»> 
gathua,  aetlled  in  Rooie  and  there  aeqtured  andi  repute  bj 
hia  anrgical  opentioDa,  that  a  rendenee  waa  aaaigned  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  slate  and  he  reeeiTed  the  freedom  %si  the 
mtjr;  and  thereafter  hia  cdleaguea  floeked  in  crowda  to 
ItflJj.  Cato  no  doubt  not  only  reviled  the  foreign  medical 
practiti<»iera  with  a  seal  worthj  of  a  better  cauaoy  but 
attempted,  by  means  of  his  medical  manual  compiled  from 
his  own  experience  and  probably  in  part  also  from  the 
medical  literature  of  the  Greeks,  to  rcTiye  the  good  old 
fashion  under  which  the  fiither  of  the  fiunily  was  at  the 
same  time  the  family  physician.  The  physicians  and  the 
public  gave  themselves,  as  was  reasonable,  but  little  concern 
about  his  obstinate  invectives :  at  any  rate  the  profession, 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  which  existed  in  Rome,  continued 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  and  for  centuries 
there  were  none  but  Greek  physicians  in  Rome. 

Hitherto  the  measurement  of  time  had  been  treated  in 

aCfttbemau      Rome  with  barbarous  indifference,  but  matters 

^  were  now  at  least  in  some  degree  improved. 

With  the  erection  of  the  first  sundial  in  the  Roman  Forum 

in  491  the  Greek  hour  {Aqa^  Aora)  began  to 

come  into  use  at  Rome :  it  happened,  however, 

(iiat  the  Romans  erected  a  sundial  which  had  been  prepared 

lor  Gatana  situated  four  degrees  farther  to  the  south,  and 

were  guided  by  this  for  a  whole  century.    Towards  the  end 

of  this  epoch  we  find  several  persons  of  distinction  taking 

an  interest  in  mathematical  studies.    Manius  Acilius  Gl» 

brio  (consul  in  563)  attempted  to  check  the  con^ 

fusion  of  the  calendar  by  a  law,  which  allowed 
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the  pontiiioal  college  to  insert  or  omit  intercalnrj  monthi 
iit  discretion :  if  the  measure  fiiiled  in  its  object  and  in  fact 
aggravated  the  evil,  the  failure  was  probably  owing  more 
to  the  unscrupulousness  than  to  the  want  of  intelligence  of 
the  Roman  theologians.  Marcus  Fulvius  No> 
bilior  (consul  in  565),  a  man  of  Greek  culton^ 
endeavoured  at  least  to  make  the  Roman  oaleodar  more 
109.  generally  known.    Gaius  Sulpicius  Gallns  (con« 

sul  in  588),  who  not  only  predicted  the  eclipse 
of  the  moon  in  586  but  also  calculated  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
come  forward  even  as  an  astronomical  writer,  was  regarded 
on  this  account  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy  of  dili- 
gence and  acuteness. 

Agriculture  and  the  art  of  war  were,  of  course,  pri« 

marily  regulated  by  the  standard  of  traditional 

■ad  the  art      and  personal  experience,  as  is  Yery  distinctly 


^'^'  apparent  in  that  one  of  the  two  treatises  of 

Cato  on  Agriculture  which  has  reached  our  time.  But  the 
results  of  Graeco-Latin,  and  even  of  Phoenician,  culture 
were  brought  to  bear  on  these  subordinate  fields  just  as  on 
the  higher  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  and  for  that 
reason  the  foreign  literature  relating  to  them  cannot  but 
have  attracted  some  measure  of  attention. 

Jurisprudence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  in  a  subordi* 
Jvispxn*  i^A^e  degree  affected  by  foreign  elements.  The 
**"^"  activity  of  the  jurists  of  this  period  was  still 

mainly  devoted  to  the  answering  of  parties  consulting  them 
and  to  the  instruction  of  younger  listeners ;  but  this  oral 
Instruction  contributed  to  form  a  traditional  groundwork  of 
rules,  and  literary  activity  was  not  wholly  wanting.  A 
work  of  greater  importance  for  jurisprudence  than  the  short 
iflUoB  sketch  of  Cato  was  ^he  treatise  promulgated  by 

pMtua.  Sextus  Aelius  Paetus,  sumamed  the  "subtle" 

{catu$)f  who  was  the  first  practical  jurist  of  his  time,  and^ 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions  for  the  public  benefit  in  thii 
:iiii  respect,  rose  to  the  consulship  (556)  and  to  th< 

"•  censorship  (560).     His  treat'se — the  "  Tripar 
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itin  *"  as  it  was  called — was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables^ 
which  appended  to  each  sentence  of  the  text  an  explanation 
— K^hiefiy,  it  is  probable,  of  the  antiquated  and  unintelligible 
exprt^ssions — and  the  corresponding  formula  of  action. 
While  this  process  of  annotation  undeniably  indicated  the 
Influence  of  Greek  grammatical  studies,  the  portion  treating 
"A  the  formulae  of  action,  on  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the 
older  collection  of  Appius  (i.  598)  and  on  the  general  system 
of  procedure  as  developed  by  national  usage  and  precedent. 

The  state  of  science  generally  at  this  epoch  is  very  dis- 
OMo'aeoo^  tinctly  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  manuala 
dopMdia.  composed  by  Cato  for  his  son  which,  as  a  sort 
of  encyclopaedia,  were  designed  to  set  forth  in  short  max- 
ims what  a  ^  proper  man  *'  {yir  bonus)  ought  to  be  as  ovr 
lor,  physician,  husbandman,  warrior,  and  jurist.  No  di^ 
tinction  was  yet  drawn  between  an  elementary  and  a  special 
study  of  the  sciences ;  but  so  mucli  of  science  generally  as 
seemed  necessary  or  useful  was  required  of  every  true  Ro- 
man. The  work  did  not  include  Latin  grammar,  which 
consequently  cannot  as  yet  have  attained  that  formal  de- 
velopment which  is  implied  m  a  properly  scientific  instniO' 
ti<m  in  language ;  and  it  excluded  munc  and  the  whole  oyde 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences*  Throughout  it 
was  the  directly  practical  element  in  scienoe  whidi  alone 
was  to  be  handled,  and  that  with  as  much  brevity  and  nm- 
plicity  as  poasibleL  The  Greek  literature  was  doubtless 
made  use  o£^  but  only  to  iiimish  some  serviceable  maxims 
of  experience  culled  from  the  mass  of  chaff  and  rubbish : 
it  was  a  fiivourite  saying  of  Cato,  that  ^  Greek  literature 
must  be  looked  into,  but  not  thoroughly  studied.''  Thus 
•ruse  those  household  manuals  of  necessary  information, 
which,  while  rejecting  Greek  subtlety  and  obscurity,  baQ* 
ished  also  Greek  acuteness  and  depth,  but  through  tbat 
very  peculiarity  moulded  the  position  of  the  Romans  tow- 
ards Greek  science  for  all  ages. 

Tlius  poetry  and  literature  can^e  to  Rome  along  wiUi 
g^J^ /J*  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  or,  to  use  the  lut 
um  of  Romaa  iniace  of  a  poet  of  the  age  of  Cicero : 
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Pomneo  Mlo  Meewido  Mma  pennato  grad» 
InhUU  M  beBieoiom  Bommli  in  gmUemftrom, 

In  the  districts  using  the  Sabellian  and  Etruscan  dialects 
also  there  must  have  been  at  the  same  period  no  want  of 
intellectual  movement.  Tragedies  in  the  Etruscan  language 
are  mentioned,  and  vases  with  Oscan  inscriptions  show  that 
the  makers  were  acquainted  with  Greek  comedy.  The 
question  accordingly  presents  itself,  whether,  contemporarily 
witk  Naevius  and  Cato,  a  Hellenizing  literature  like  the  Ro- 
man may  not  have  been  in  course  of  formation  on  the  Amns 
and  Yoltumus.  But  all  inforniation  on  the  point  is  lost^  and 
history  can  in  such  circumstances  only  indicate  the  blank. 
The  Roman  literature  is  the  only  one  as  to  which  we 

HeiieDiiisg  <^^  B^iU  ^^r™  ^^  opinion ;  and,  however  prob- 
**•""■*"*•  lematical  its  absolute  worth  may  appear  to  the 
aesthetic  judge,  for  those  who  wish  to  apprehend  the  history 
of  Rome  it  remains  of  unique  value  as  the  reflection  of  the 
inner  mental  life  of  Italy  in  that  sixth  century-H90  full  of 
the  din  of  arms  and  so  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  the 
future— during  which  the  distinctive  development  of  Italian 
life  closed,  and  the  land  began  to  enter  into  the  broader 
career  of  ancient  civilization.  In  it  too  there  prevailed  that 
antagonism,  which  everywhere  during  this  epoch  pervaded 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  characterized  the  age  of  transition. 
No  one  of  unprejudiced  mind,  and  who  is  not  misled  b} 
the  venerable  rust  of  two  thousand  years,  can  be  deceived 
as  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  Hellenistioo-Roman  literature. 
Roman  literature  by  the  side  of  that  of  Greece  resembles 
a  German  orangery  by  the  side  of  a  grove  of  Sicilian 
orange4aree8 ;  both  may  give  us  pleasure,  but  it  is  impossi" 
ble  even  to  conceive  them  as  parallel.  This  holds  true  of 
the  literature  in  the  mothei^tongue  of  the  Latins  still  more 
decidedly,  if  possible,  than  of  the  Roman  literature  in  a 
foreign  tongue ;  to  a  very  great  extent  the  former  was  not 
the  work  of  Romans  at  all,  but  of  foreigners,  of  hal^ 
Greeks,  Celts,  and  ere  long  even  Africans,  whose  knowledge 
of  Latin  was  only  acquired  by  study.  Among  those  who 
in  this  age  came  before  the  public  as  poets,  none,  as  we 
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have  already  Mid,  can  be  abown  to  have  been  persons  of 
rank ;  and  not  onlj  so,  bnt  none  can  be  riiown  to  have  been 
natives  of  Latiura  proper.  The  very  name  given  to  ths 
poet  was  foreign ;  even  Ennius  emphatioally  calla  himself 
npoeta,^  But  not  cnly  was  this  poetry  foreign;  it  was 
also  liable  to  all  those  defeote  which  are  found  to  oooui 
where  sdioolmasters  beoome  authors  and  the  great  muita- 
iude  forms  the  public.  We  have  shown  how  oomedy  was 
artistically  debased  out  of  regard  to  the  multitude^  and  ir 
fiiot  sank  into  vulgar  coarseness;  we  have  farther  shown 
that  two  of  the  most  influential  Roman  authors  were  sohocd- 
masters  in  the  first  instance  and  only  became  poets  in  the 
sequdy  and  that,  while  the  Greek  philology  which  only 
sprang  up  after  the  dedine  of  the  national  literature  experi- 
mented merely  on  the  dead  body,  in  Latium  grammar  and 
iiterature  had  their  foundations  laid  simultaneously  and 
went  hand  in  hand,  almost  as  in  the  case  of  modem  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen.  In  fibct^  if  we  view  with  an  unpreju- 
diced eye  this  Hellenistic  literature  of  the  sixth  century— 
that  mechanical  poetry  destitute  of  all  productive  power  of 
ha  own,  that  uniform  imitation  of  the  very  shallowest  forma 
ef  foreign  art,  that  stock  of  translations^  that  changeling  of 
an  epos — ^we  are  tempted  to  reckon  it  simply  one  of  the 
diseased  symptonas  of  the  epoch  before  us. 

But  such  a  judgment,  if  not  unjust,  would  yet  be  just 
only  In  a  very  partial  sense.  We  must  first  of  all  consider 
that  this  artificial  literature  sprang  up  in  a  nation  which  not 
only  did  not  possess  any  national  poetic  art,  but  could  never 
attain  any  such  art  In  antiquity,  which  knew  nothing  of 
the  modern  poetry  of  individual  life,  creative  poetical  ao* 
livity  fell  mainly  within  the  mysterious  period  when  a  n^ 
Hon  was  experiencing  the  fears  and  pleasures  of  growth : 

•  8se  the  Biles  elready  qaoted  at  p.  586. 

The  foffiDetioin  of  the  nune  poeia  fi-om  the  vulgar  Greek  jcoi^n^c  la- 
iflead  of  jiOM|Ti7« — as  inoijirfp  was  in  use  among  the  Attic  pottei«-*if 
«tei«oteriati&  We  may  add  that  poHa  technicallj  denotes  only  the 
■iithor  of  epic  or  redtatire  poems,  not  the  composer  for  the  stage,  whs 
St  this  time  was  styled  9mbm  (p.  603.    Festns,  t.  v.,  p.  883  Jf.). 
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without  prejudioe  to  the  greatness  of  the  Greek  tpio  and 
tragic  poets  we  may  assert  Uiat  their  poetry  mainly  oon* 
sisted  in  reproducing  the  primitive  stones  of  human  gods 
and  divine  men.  This  basis  of  ancient  poetry  was  totally 
wanting  in  Latium :  where  the  world  of  gods  remained 
diapeleas  and  legend  remained  barren,  the  golden  apples  of 
poetry  could  not  voluntarily  ripen.  To  this  falls  to  be 
added  a  second  and  more  important  consideration.  The 
inward  mental  development  and  the  outward  political  evO" 
lutiOB  of  Italy  had  equally  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  retain  the  Roman  nationality  based 
on  the  exclusion  of  all  higher  and  individual  mental  culture, 
and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  Hellenism.  The  propa- 
gation of  Hellenism  in  Italy  had  certainly  a  revolutionary 
and  a  denationalizing  tendency,  but  it  was  indispensable  for 
the  necessary  intellectual  equalization  iA  the  nations ;  and 
this  primarily  constitutes  the  historical  and  even  tiie  poeti- 
cal justification  of  the  Romano-Hellenistic  literature.  Not 
a  single  new  and  genuine  work  of  art  issued  from  its  work- 
shop, but  it  brought  Italy  within  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
Hellas.  Viewed  even  in  its  mere  outward  aspect,  Greek 
poetry  presumes  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
knowledge.  That  sel^contained  completeness,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  peculiarities  of  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare for  instance,  was  foreign  to  ancient  poetry ;  a  person 
unacquainted  with  the  cycle  of  Greek  legend  would  &il  to 
discover  die  background  and  often  even  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  every  rhapsody  and  erery  tragedy.  If  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  was  in  scMne  degree  fitmiliar,  as  the 
oom^ddies  of  Plautus  show,  with  the  Homeric  poems  and 
the  legends  of  Heraklea,  and  was  aequainted  with  at  least 
the  more  generally  current  of  the  other  myths,*  this  knowl- 

^  Even  subordinate  figares  from  the  kgends  of  Troy  and  of  Hera- 
kle0  make  tbeir  appeftnnoe,  c  ^.,  Talthybius  (BticK  S06),  Aatolyoai 
{fiaah,  276),  Parthaoo  (ifan.  746).  Moreover  the  most  general  ouiUnee 
moat  have  been  known  in  the  oaae  of  the  Tbeban  and  the  Argonautia 
legends,  and  the  storios  of  Bellerophon  [fiwcck.  810),  Pentheus  {Mere. 
M7),  Procne  and  PhilomeU  {Rvd.  604),  Sappho  and  Pbaon  (JftiL  1247) 


\ 
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«%f  flHMt  l»re  fowid  ito  wij  to  Ae 
tfcftMi^  Ibe  flUfe  Mid  Ite  Mk>oly  Mid  Ikw  hsi« 
1«M(  ft  £#»(  «t4!p  Uipward*  tlie  iiiidentiaidB^  of  tJbe  HeUaM 
|^>«trjr«  But  KliU  deqwr  wm  Um  c&el^-<Ni  wUck  the 
iiigetikMM  litertiy  erities  of  wtaqoity  jasdj  kid 
firodueMi  bjr  tbe  n>r<tniliation  of  the  Greek  poetic  Iwi^iieip 
wi/i  tlie  Greek  metree  In  Latiiaii.  If  **  conqaered  Greece 
veii'j  uUiMKl  her  rude  conqueror  bj  art^''  the  Tictory  met 
priiiieriljr  eeeompliehed  bj  eleborating  fixnn  the  uDplient 
l^ftiifi  idiom  a  cultiveted  eod  elcTeted  poetkal  language^  ao 
that  itiatead  of  tbe  nioootonotta  and  hacknejed  Satnmian 
the  a«nariu«  flowed  and  the  beiaineter  mahed,  and  the 
ffiigbty  tetrametisra,  the  jubilant  anapaeata,  and  the  artfullj 
iiitartiiingled  lyrical  rhytbma  fell  on  the  Latin  ear  in  the 
motber-toiigue*  Poetical  language  ia  tbe  key  to  the  ideal 
world  of  poetry,  poetic  meaaure  the  key  to  poetical  feeling; 
ht  tbe  nian,  to  whom  the  eloquent  epitbet  la  dumb  and  the 
living  image  ia  dead,  and  in  whom  the  timea  of  dactyls  and 
latnbuaet  awaken  no  inward  echo,  Homer  and  Sophocles 
Imvo  oompoaed  in  vain.  Let  it  not  be  said  tbat  poetical 
and  rhythmical  feeling  cornea  spontaneously.  The  ideal 
feollngi  are  no  doubt  implanted  by  nature  in  the  human 
broasti  but  they  need  favourable  aunshine  in  order  to  ger- 
minate ;  and  especially  in  the  Latin  nation,  which  was  but 
little  iUMCi^ptible  of  poetic  impulaeai  they  needed  external 
nurture.  Nor  lot  it  be  aaid,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  widely 
dlflUsed  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  its  literature 
might  have  sufliced  for  the  susceptible  Roman  public.  The 
myattvrlous  charm  which  language  exercises  over  man,  and 
which  poetical  language  and  rhythm  only  exerdse  in  a 
higher  degree,  attaohoa  not  to  any  tongue  learnt  accident- 
ally,  but  only  to  the  mother-tongue.  From  this  point  of 
vi<>w  we  shall  ft^rm  a  juster  judgment  of  the  Heilenistk 
literature,  and  particularly  of  the  poetry,  of  the  Romans 
of  this  p<^riod«  If  it  was  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to 
transplant  the  radicalism  of  Euripides  to  Rome,  to  resolve 
the  gv>da  clthor  into  deceased  i\en  or  into  mental  concept 
llon»«  t^>  pla^v  a  lienatiivnalit^  Latium  by  the  side  of  a 
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denationalized  Hellas,  and  to  merge  all  purely  and  distinct 
ly  developed  national  peculiarities  ink)  the  questionable 
idea  of  general  civilization,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  ajh 
prove  or  disapprove  this  tendency,  bat  none  can  doubt  its 
historical  necessity.  From  this  point  of  view  the  very 
defectiveness  of  the  Roman  poetry,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
inay  be  explained  and  so  may  in  some  degree  be  justified 
it  is  no  doubt  pervaded  by  a  disproportion  between  the 
trivial  and  often  mutilated  contents  and  the  comparatively 
finished  form ;  but  the  real  significance  of  this  poetry  lay 
precisely  in  its  formal  features,  especially  those  of  language 
and  metre.  It  was  not  seemly  that  poetry  in  Rome  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and  foreigners 
and  was  chiefly  translation  .or  imitation ;  but,  if  the  primary 
object  of  poetry  was  simply  to  form  a  bridge  from  Latium 
to  Hellas,  Livius  and  Ennius  had  certainly  a  vocation  to 
the  poetical  pontificate  in  Rome,  and  a  translated  literature 
was  the  simplest  means  to  the  end.  It  was  still  less  seenn- 
ly  that  Roman  poetry  preferred  to  lay  its  hands  on  the 
most  prolix  and  trivial  originals ;  but  in  this  view  it  was 
appropriate.  No  one  will  desire  to  place  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  on  a  level  with  that  of  Homer ;  but,  historically 
viewed,  Euripides  and  Menander  were  quite  as  much  the 
oracles  of  cosmopolitan  Hellenism  as  the  Uiad  and  Odyssey 
were  the  oracles  of  national  Hellenism,  and  in  so  &t  the 
representatives  of  the  new  school  had  good  reason  for  intro- 
ducing their  audience  especially  to  this  oyde  of  literature. 
The  instinctive  consciousness  also  of  their  limited  poetical 
powers  may  partly  have  induced  the  Roman  composers  to 
keep  mainly  by  Euripides  and  Menander  and  to  leave 
Bophocles  and  even  Aristophanes  untouched;  for,  while 
poetry  Ib  essentially  national  and  difficult  to  transplant, 
Intellect  and  wit,  on  which  the  poetry  of  Euripides  as  well 
as  of  Menander  is  based,  are  in  their  nature  cosmopolitaa 
Moreover  the  fact  always  deserves  to  be  honourably  a^y 
knowledged,  that  the  Roman  poets  of  the  sixth  century  did 
not  attach  themselves  to  the  Hellenic  literature  of  the  day 
or  what  is  called  Alexandrinisri,  but  sought  their  models 
Vol.  it.— 24* 


folel J  iL  toe  older  fieerifil  litentnre^  elthmi^  ooi  eoEsedj 
In  lie  riclieet  or  purest  fielde.  On  the  wMe^  however  i» 
Bmnerabie  mej  be  die  &lee  eeoomroodetions  and  ainf 
■gateet  the  nilea  of  art  which  we  can  point  out  in  thenii 
theec  were  jnet  the  ofiencea  which  were  by  strii^ent  neeea 
aity  attendart  an  the  fiu*  from  acnipnloiia  eflbrta  of  iJie  mi» 
iiooarieB  of  Helleniam ;  and  they  are,  in  a  historical  and 
,eren  aesthetical  point  of  Tiew,  outweighed  in  some  measme 
Iby  tiie  aeal  of  faith  equally  inseparable  from  propagandism. 
We  may  form  a  different  ofHnion  from  S^ioa  as  to  the 
value  of  his  new  goq>el ;  but,  if  in  the  case  of  fiuth  it  does 
not  matter  ao  much  wiut»  aa  how,  men  believe,  we  cannot 
reAise  recognition  asd  adiniretion  to  the  Roman  poets  of  the 
sixth  century.  A  fresh  and  strong  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  Hellenic  world*literatnrey  a  sacred  longing  to  transplant 
the  marvellous  tree  to  the  foreign  land,  pervaded  the  whole 
poetry  of  the  sixth  century,  and  coincided  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  tiie  thoroughly  elevated  ^irit  of  that  great 
age.  The  later  refined  Hellenism  looked  down  on  the 
poetical  performances  of  this  period  with  some  degree  gI 
contempt ;  at  should  rather  perhaps  have  looked  up  to  the 
poets,  who  with  all  their  impeifeotions  yet  stood  in  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  Greek  poetry,  and  approached  nearer  to 
genuine  poetical  art  than  their  more  cultivated  successors. 
In  the  bold  emulation,  in  the  sounding  rhythms,  even  in  the 
mighty  professional  pride  of  the  poets  of  this  age  there  is, 
more  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  Roman  literature,  an  im« 
posing  grandeur ;  and  even  those  who  are  under  no  illusion 
aa  to  the  weak  points  of  this  poetry  may  apply  to  it  the 
proud  language  in  which  Ennius  celebrates  its  praise : 


Enm  potta^  •o/m,  qiU  morialUmB 
VinuiB  profinaa  Jlammeos  rnMhtUiiut. 

As  the  Ilellenioo-Roman  literature  of  this  period  was 
irniDiiia  essentially  mwrked  by  a  dominant  tendency,  so 
•psodoon.  ^g3  ^igQ  1^  antithesis,  the  contemporary  national 
authorship.  While  the  fornver  aimed  at  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  annihilat.on  of  Latin  nationality  by  the  cre» 
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tion  of  a  poetry  Latin  in  language  bat  Hellenic  in  form  and 
spirit,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  Latin  nation  was 
driven  to  reject  and  place  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  the 
literature  of  Hellenism  along  with  Hellenism  itself.  Hie 
Itomans  in  the  time  of  Cato  stood  opposed  to  Greek  litera- 
ture, very  muoh  as  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars  they  stood 
opposed  to  Christianity;  freedmen  and  foreigners  formed 
the  main  body  of  the  poetical,  as  they  afterwards  formed 
%he  main  body  of  the  Christian,  community ;  the  nobility 
of  the  nation  and  above  all  the  government  saw  in  poetry 
as  in  Christianity  an  absolutely  hosdle  power ;  Plautus  and 
Ennius  were  ranked  with  the  rabble  by  the  Roman  aristoc 
racy  for  reasons  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
apostles  and  bishops  were  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment. In  t^is  field  too  it  was  Cato,  of  course,  who  took 
the  lead  as  the  vigorous  champion  of  his  native  country 
against  the  foreigners.  The  Greek  literati  and  physicians 
were  in  his  view  the  most  dangerous  scum  of  the  radically 
corrupt  Greek  people,*  and  the  Roman  *' ballad-singers " 
are  treated  by  him  with  ineffable  contempt  (i.  584).  He 
and  those  who  shared  his  sentiments  have  been  often  and 
harshly  censured  on  this  account,  and  certainly  the  expres- 
vions  of  his  displeasure  are  not  unfrequently  characterized 
by  the  bluntness  and  narrowness  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  on 

•  «( As  to  these  Greeks,**  he  says  to  his  eon  Ifarens,  "I  shell  tell  et 
the  proper  plaoe,  what  I  came  to  leacn  regarding  them  at  Athene ;  and 
shall  shew  that  it  is  useful  to  look  into  their  writings,  but  not  to  study 
them  thoroughly.  They  are  an  utterly  corrupt  and  ungoTcmable 
race— believe  me,  thii  is  true  as  an  oracle ;  if  that  people  bring  hither 
Its  culture,  it  will  ruin  everything,  and  most  especially  if  it  send  hither 
ki  physicians.  They  have  conspired  to  despatoh  all  barbarians  by  their 
^yalcking,  nevertheless  they  get  themselves  paid  for  it,  that  people 
■ay  trust  them  and  that  they  may  the  more  eaailj  bring  us  to  rain. 
They  call  us  also  barbarians,  and  indeed  revile  us  by  the  still  more 
vulgar  name  of  Opicans.  I  interdict  thee,  therefore,  from  all  dealings 
with  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.** — Cato  in  his  zeal  was  not  aware 
that  the  name  of  Opicans,  which  had  in  Latin  an  objeoUonable  senaa^ 
was  in  Greek  quite  free  from  thia,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  in  the  most 
Innocent  way  oome  to  destgonte  the  Italians  by  that  term  (i.  188). 
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a  doaer  consideration  we  must  DOt  only  confess  him  to  haw 
been  in  individual  pclnts  substantially  right,  but  we  raual 
also  acknowledge  that  the  national  opposition  in  this  field, 
more  than  anywhere'  else^  abandoned  the  manifestly  iuad^ 
quate  line  of  mere  negative  defence.  When  his  yoonger 
contemporary,  Aulus  Poetomius  Albinus,  who  was  an  ob> 
joct  of  ridicule  to  the  Heilenes  themselves  by  his  offeusiva 
Hellenizing,  and  who  even  manufactured  Greek  verses^- 
when  this  Albinus  in  the  pre£M)e  to  his  historical  treatise 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  defective  Greek  that  he  was  by 
birth  a  Roman — was  not  the  question  quite  in  place, 
whether  he  had  been  condemned  by  legal  authoiity  to 
meddle  with  things  which  he  did  not  understand  f  Were 
the  trades  of  the  professional  translator  of  comedies  and  of 
the  poet  celebrating  heroes  for  bread  and  protection  more 
honourable,  perhaps,  two  thousand  years  ago  than  they  are 
now  1  Had  Cato  not  reason  to  make  it  a  reproadi  against 
Nobilior,  that  he  took  Ennius — ^who,  we  may  add,  glorified 
in  his  verses  the  Roman  potentates  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  overloaded  Cato  himself  with  praise — along  with 
him  to  Ambracia  as  the  celebrator  of  his  future  achieve- 
ments 1  Had  he  not  reason  to  revile  the  Greeks,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Rome  and  Athens,  as 
an  incorrigibly  wretched  packl  This  opposition  to  the 
culture  of  the  age  and  the  Hellenism  of  the  day  was  well 
warranted ;  but  Cato  was  by  no  means  chargeable  with  an 
opposition  to  culture  and  to  Hellenism  in  general.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  highest  merit  of  the  national  party,  that 
they  comprehended  very  clearly  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
Latin  literature  and  of  bringing  the  stimulating  influeDcos 
of  Hellenism  to  bear  on  it ;  only  their  intention  was,  that 
Latin  literature  should  not  be  a  mere  copy  taken  from  the 
Greek  and  intruded  on  the  national  feelings  of  Rome,  but 
should,  while  quickened  by  Greek  influences,  be  developed 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  Italian  nationality.  With  a 
genial  instinct,  which  attests  not  so  much  the  sagacity  of 
individuals  as  the  general  elevation  of  the  epoch,  they  pep 
•leived  that  in  the  case  of  Rome,  owing  to  the  total  want  of 
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earlier  poetical  productiveness^  history  furnished  the  only 
materials  for  the  development  of  a  distinctive  intellectual 
life.  Borne  was,  what  Greece  was  not,  a  state;  and  the 
mighty  consciousness  of  this  truth  lay  at  the  root  both  of 
the  bold  attempt  which  Naevius  made  to  form  by  means  of 
history  a  Roman  epos  and  a  Roman  drama,  and  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Latin  prose  by  Cato*  It  is  true  that  the  endeavour 
to  replace  the  gods  and  heroes  of  legend  by  the  kings  and 
consuls  of  Rome  resembles  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to 
storm  heaven  by  means  of  mountains  piled  one  abo^e 
another:  without  a  mythologic  world «there  is  no  ancient 
epos  and  no  ancient  drama,  and  poetry  knows  no  substi- 
tutes. With  greater  moderation  and  good  sense  Cato  left 
poetry  proper,  as  a  thing  irremediably  lost,  to  the  party 
opposed  to  him ;  although  his  attempt  to  create  a  didactic 
poetry  in  national  measure  after  the  model  of  the  earlier 
Roman  productions — the  Appian  poem  on  Morals  and  the 
poem  on  Agriculture — remains  significant  and  deserving  of 
respect^  if  not  in  point  of  success,  yet  in  point  of  intention. 
Prose  afforded  him  a  more  favourable  field,  and  accordingly 
he  applied  the  whole  varied  power  and  energy  peculiar  to 
him  to  the  creation  of  a  prose  literature  in  his  native  tongue. 
This  effort  was  all  the  more  Roman  and  ail  the  more  de- 
serving of  respect,  that  the  public  which  he  primarily  ad- 
dressed was  the  family  circle,  and  that  in  such  an  effort  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  time.  Thus  arose  his ''  Origines,'' 
his  remarkable  state-speeches,  his  treatises  on  special 
branches  of  science.  They  are  certainly  pervaded  by  a 
national  spirit,  and  turn  on  national  subjects ;  but  they  are 
fiir  from  anti-Hellenic:  in  &ct  they  originated  essentially 
under  Greek  influence,  although  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  writings  of  the  opposite  party  so  origi- 
nated. The  idea  and  even  the  title  of  his  chief  work  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  *'  foundation-histories  "  (x7ur«^). 
The  same  is  true  of  his  oratorical  authorship ;  he  ridiculed 
Isocrates,  but  he  tried  to  learn  from  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes. His  encyclopaedia  is  substantially  the  result 
of  his  stndy  r  f  Greek  literature.    Of  all  the  undertakingt 
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of  that  ACthre  and  patriotic  man  none  was  niOT«  fruitfiil  of 
results  and  none  more  useful  to  his  country  than  this  ]il» 
rary  activity,  little  esteemed  in  comparison  as  it  probably 
was  by  himsel£  H^  found  numerous  and  worthy  soooea^ 
on  in  oratorical  and  sdentific  authorship ;  and  though  hif 
original  historical  treatise,  which  of  its  kind  may  be  com 
pared  with  the  Greek  logc^raphy,  was  followed  by  no 
Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  yet  he  was  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  literary  occupalaon  in  oonnecfion 
with  the  useful  sciences  as  well  as  with  history  was  not 
merely  becoming  but  honourable  in  a  Roman. 

Let  us  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
Axtshitoe-  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  So  far  as 
*"^  concerns  the  former,  the  traces  of  growing  lux- 

ury were  less  observable  in  public  than  in  private  buildingSb 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  and  espe- 
cially  from  the  time  of  the  censorship  of  Calo 
(570),  that  the  Romans  began  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  have  respect  to  public  convenience  as  well  as  to 
public  exigency ;  to  line  with  stone  the  basins  {laeus)  sup- 
iM.  plied  from  the  aqueducts  (570) ;  to  erect  colon- 

171.   irc      riades  (575,  580)  ;  and  above  all  to  transfer  to 
Rome  the  Attic  halls  for  courts  and  business — ^the  batilieae 
as  they  were  called.    The  first  of  these  buildings,  somewhat 
corresponding  to  our  modem  bazaars — the  Pordan  or  sil- 
versmiths' hall — was  erected  by  Cato  in  570 

181.  -  "^ 

alongside  of  the  senate-house ;  others  were  soon 
associated  with  it,  till  gradually  along  the  sides  of  the 
Forum  die  private  shops  were  replaced  by  these  splendid 
columnar  halls.  Every-day  life,  however,  was  more  deeply 
influenced  by  the  revolution  in  domestic  architecture  whidi 
tttust,  at  latest,  be  placed  in  this  period.*  The  dwelling- 
room  (afrttim),  court  {eavum  aedium),  garden  and  garden 
colonnade  {peri$iyHum\  the  record-chamber  {itMinum), 
chapel,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms  were  by  degrees  severally 
provided  for ;  and,  as  to  the  internal  fittings,  the  colunm 
began  to  be  applied  both  in  the  court  and  in  the  dwelling 
room  for  the  support  of  the  open  roof  and  also  for  t 
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garden  colonnades:  throughout  these  arrangements  it  ii 
probable  that  Greek  models  were  copied  or  at  any  rate 
made  use  of.  Yet  the  materials  used  in  building  remained 
simple ;  "  our  ancestors,'*  says  Varro,  "  dwelt  in  houses  ol 
bride,  and  laid  merely  a  moderate  foundation  of  stone  to 
keep  away  damp.** 

Of  Roman  plastic  art  we  scarcely  encounter  any  other 
trace  than,  perhaps,  the  embossing  in  wax  of  the 
•nd  pamft.       images  of  ancestors.     Painters  and  painting  are 
^"  mentioned  somewhat  more  frequently.    Manius 

Valerius  caused  the  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Hiero  in  491  off  Messana  (p.  47) 
to  be  depicted  on  the  side  wall  of  the  senate- 
house— the  first  historical  frescoes  in  Rome,  which  were 
followed  by  many  of  similar  character,  and  which  were  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts  of  design  what  the  national  epos 
and  the  national  drama  became  not  much  later  in  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  We  find  named  as  punters,  one  Theodotus 
who,  as  Naevius  scoffingly  said, 

S^em  in  cella  dreuimUetuM  Ugttibut 
Zarm  ludentU  pent  pimxU  hubulo  / 

Marcus  Pacuvius  of  Brundisium,  who  painted  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium — the  same  who,  when 
more  advanced  in  life,  made  himself  a  name  as  an  editor 
of  Greek  tragedies ;  and  Marcus  Piautius  Lyco,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  beautiful  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  Ardea  procured  for  him  the  freedom  of  that  city.* 
But  these  very  facts  clearly  indicate,  not  only  that  the  exer- 
eise  of  art  in  Rome  was  altogether  of  subordinate  imporU 
•ace  and  more  of  a  manual  occupation  than  an  art,  but  aloo 
that  it  fell,  probably  still  more  exdusively  than  poetry, 
Into  the  hands  of  Greeks  and  half  Greeks. 

*  Piautius  belongs  to  this  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  pe- 
riod, for  the  inacripUon  on  his  pictures  (Plin.  M.  N.  xzzv.  10,  115), 
being  hexametrioal,  cannot  well  be  older  than  Ennius,  and  the  bestowal 
of  the  dtiienship  Oi  Ardea  must  have  taken  place  before  the  Social  War 
through  which  Ardea  lost  its  independence. 
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On  the  other  hand  there  appeared  in  genteel  circles  the 
first  traces  of  the  tastes  subsequently  displayed  by  the 
dilettante  and  the  collector.    They  admired  the  magnificenoi 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Athenian  temples,  and  regarded  with 
contempt  the  old-fashioned  terra-cotta  figures  on  the  roo£a 
of  those  of  Rome :  even  a  man  like  Lucius  Paullus,  who 
shared  the  feelings  of  Cato  rather  than  of  Scipio,  viewed 
and  judged  the  Zeus  of  Phidias  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur.   The  custom  of  carrying  off  the  treasures  of  art  from 
the  conquered  Greek  cities  was  first  introduced  on  a  lai^e 
scale  by  Marcus  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  (542).    The  practice  met  with  severe 
reprobation  from  men  of  the  old  school  of  training,  and  the 
stem  veteran  Quintus  Fabius,  for  instance,  on  the  capture 
of  Tarentum  (545)  gave  orders  that  the  statues 
in  the  temples  should  not  be  touched,  but  that 
the  Tarentines  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  indignant 
gods.    Yet  the  plundering  of  temples  in  this  way  became 
if  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence.    Titus  Flamininus 
in  particular  (560)  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior 
1S7.  (567),  two  leading  champions  of  Roman  Ilellen 

ism,  and  Lucius  Paullus  (587)  were  the  means 
of  filling  the  public  buildings  of  Rome  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  chisel.  In  taking  such  steps  the  R<^ 
mans  had  a  dawning  consciousness  of  the  truth  that  an  in- 
terest in  art  as  well  as  an  interest  in  poetry  formed  an 
essential  part  of  Hellenic  culture  or,  in  other  words,  of 
modem  civilization ;  but,  while  the  appropriation  of  Greek 
poetry  was  impossible  without  some  sort  of  poetical  activ- 
ity,  in  the  case  of  art  the  mere  beholding  and  procuring  of 
its  productions  seemed  to  suffice,  and  therefore,  while  a 
native  literature  was  formed  in  an  artificial  way  in  Rome^ 
no  attempt  even  was  made  to  develop  a  native  art. 


EHD  OF  THB  8B00ND  VOLUMB. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY.  An  Introduction  to  Pre-Hittoric 
Study.  New  and  revited  edition.  Edited  by  C.  F.  KEARY. 
12mo,  01.23. 

This  work  treats  Baoceanvelj  of  tlie  earliest  traces  of  man  in  the 
lemains  discovered  in  caves  or  elsewhere  in  different  parts  of  Burope  ; 
of  language,  ito  growth,  and  the  story  it  tells  of  the  pre-historio  users 
of  it ;  of  the  races  of  mankind,  early  social  life,  the  religions,  mythol- 
ogies, and  folk-tales  of  mankind,  and  of  the  history  of  writing.  The 
present  edition  contains  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter,  in 
which  are  embodied  the  results  of  the  latest  reaearches. 

BOSTON  SAT.  EVE.  QAZETTE.—«*A  fsadnatlng  manual,  without  a  vestige 
•f  the  daOMBs  usually  obarged  sgslnst  adenttllo  works.  In  Its  way,  tbe  work  la 
a  model  of  wHat  a  popular  sdenitte  work  Sbould  be." 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS.  By  Professor  GEORQE  RAWLIN- 
SON,  M.A.   12mo,  with  maps,  $1.00. 

The  first  part  of  this  book.  Early  Civilizations,  disonnes  the  an> 
fciquity  of  oiviliaation  in  Egypt  and  the  other  early  nations  of  the  East 
Vbe  seoeaad  part.  Ethnic  Allnities  in  the  Ancient  World,  is  an  examin- 
ation of  the  ethnology  of  Qenesis,  showing  its  aoooxdanoe  with  the 
lateat  resulta  of  modem  ethnogn^hioal  science. 

C0MQREQAT10NALIST.— *'A  wofk  of  genuine  scholarly  exoeUenoe,  and  a 
wefm  offset  to  a  great  deal  of  the  superflolal  current  literature  on  such  sul^eota." 

WANUAL  OF  MYTHOLOGY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  Art  Stu- 
dents, and  General  Readers.  Founded  on  the  Works  of 
Petiscus,  Preller,  and  Welcker.  By  ALEXANDER  S.  MUR- 
RAY, Department  of  Greek  and  ^oman  Antiquities,  British 
Museum.  With  49  Plates  on  tinted  paper,  representing 
more  than  90  Mythological  Subjects.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Revised  London  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

THE  CLEVELAND  HERALD.— ** It  has  been  acknowledged  the  best  woik  on 
Ihe  subject  to  be  found  In  a  oondae  form,  and  as  It  embodtes  the  reanlts  of  the 
Istest  researches  and  dlsooTerlea  in  ancient  mythologies,  it  is  superior  fOr  aohool 
and  general  purposes  as  a  hand  book  to  any  of  the  so-called  standard  worka." 

THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL.—'*  Whether  as  a  manual  for  reference,  a  text  book 
lor  school  use,  or  fOr  the  general  reader,  the  book  will  be  found  yeiy  Tsluable  ana 
Interesting,* 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  PLATO. 


fHE  DIALOGUES  OF  PLATO.  Trantlated  into  English,  wHIi 
Analysis  and  Introductions.  By  B.  JOWETT,  M.A.,  Master 
of  Balllol  College^  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Creek. 
A  new  and  cheaper  edition.  Four  vols.,  crown  Bvo,  per  set, 
$8.00. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.— "The present  wozk Of  Prafevor  Jowett  win  be 
ireloomed  with  profound  Interest,  as  the  only  adeqnste  endesTor  to  transport  the 
Host  predons  monument  of  Grecian  thought  among  the  ft^™*"*'-  treasnres  of 
BnglUh  Uteratnre.  The  noble  reputation  of  Professor  Jowett,  both  aa  a  thlnloer 
ftnd  a  scholar,  It  may  be  premised,  however.  Is  a  vaUd  goanuity  tar  the  ezoeUenoe 
If  his  performance.  He  la  known  aa  one  of  the  most  haid-woiUsg  stadaits  of 
the  Bngllsh  nnlYersltleB.  In  the  departments  of  philology  and  oritlciam,  whose 
teemplary  diligence  la  folly  equalled  by  his  ■tngni^f  acnteness  of  penetnUon. 
lis  dear  and  temperate  Judgment,  and  his  rare  and  absolute  fldellty  to  the  Inter- 
tsts  of  truth.** 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.— "One  Of  the  most  sptewUd and TBhiaUie 
gifts  to  literature  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  offered.  The  woife  has  an  the 
freedom  and  atrength  of  an  orlglna],  and  the  grace  of  language  la  only  eqnaUed 
ttj  the  profound  schdarshlp  displayed  In  the  translation." 

THE  CLEVELAND  H ERA  LD.->"  Prof.  Jowett*s  knowledge  Of  Giett  language 
snd  literature  and  of  the  sphrit  of  the  ancient  Gre^  life  and  philosophy  Is  pro- 
found. The  rendering  Is  accurate,  the  style  ea«y  and  natural,  and  the  veiy  fuU 
explanatory  and  critical  Introductions  to  each  section  are  of  Invaluable  asslstinrff, 
In  the  reproduction  of  this  masterly  translation  the  pubUshem  have  pertonned  n 
valuable  service  to  American  letters." 

PLATO'S   BEST   THOUGHTS.     As   compiled   from   Professor 

Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.    By  Rev.  C. 

H.  A.  BULKLEY.   A  new  edition,  crown  8yo,  $1.50. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.—"  Tfie  present  volume  presents  in  the  most  aooesslbls 
Ibrm  the  wide  range  of  subjects  upon  which  Plato  dweUa,  and  exhibits  him  m  an 
his  varied  aspects  of  philosopher,  moralist,  socialist,  logician,  rhetorician, 
identlst,  and  critic  The  extracts  here  given  have  been  carefully  eoDected,  so  sa 
to  be  unique  and  Integral  in  thought  While  those  who  are  deslious  to  peruse  the 
eomplflte  translation  of  Prof.  Jowett  wiU  doubtless  do  this,  yet  there  are  many 
others  to  whom  this  volume  win  be  welcome  as  giving  the  finest  wheat  of  Plato  la 
%  ready,  readable  form.  Even  the  reader  of  the  fuller  work  may  be  glad  to  have  t 
eompendlnm  of  Platonic  thought  so  available  for  cursory  perusal  and  casual  quo* 
latlon." 

THE  EVANQEUST.— "This  volume  makes  the  best  things  In  Plato  aeoessfb^ 
Rd  available,  and  Its  Index  gives  It  the  chaiacter  of  a  dictionary." 


STANDARD   TEXT  BOOKS. 


lOCRATES.  A  Translation  of  the  Apology,  Crito  and  parts  o1 
the  PhflBdo  of  Plato,  containmg  the  Defence  of  Socrates  at 
his  Trial,  his  Conversation  in  Prison,  with  Ms  Thoughts  on 
the  Future  Life,  and  an  Account  of  his  Death.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

TALKS  WITH  SOCRATES  ABOUT  LIFE.  Translations  from 
the  Corglas  and  the  Republic  of  Plato.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 

1^  DAY  IN  ATHENS  WITH  SOCRATES.  Translations  from  the 
Protagoras  and  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Being  conversations 
between  Socrates  and  other  Creeks  on  Virtue  and  Justice* 
12mo  cloth,  $1.00;  papery  50  cents. 

The  first  of  these  Yolimies  sketchefl  ihe  penMmal  ohazacter  and 
moral  position  of  SoorateB,  together  with  Plato's  own  specnlationB ;  the 
second  volume  presents  in  forcible  and  elegant  EngliBh  the  practical 
philosophy  and  pore  morality  of  the  Gorj^as  and  Bepablic,  aooom- 
panied  by  an  able  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  ;  while  the  last 
volume  has  for  its  object  to  give  a  vivid  picture  not  so  much  of  Plato's 
Philosophy  as  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to 
enter  into  the  every-day  scenes  of  Athenian  life,  and  to  become,  as  it 
were,  an  actual  participator  in  the  action. 

PROFESSOR  GOODWIN.— "I  have  adviMd  the  translator  to  publish  these 
venloiui  of  Plato,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  welcomed  by  many  to  whom  both 
Plato  and  Socrates  have  hitherto  been  merely  Tenerated  names ;  especially  by 
those  whose  interest  In  knowing  what  Plato  and  Socrates  really  taoght  has  been 
doubly  checked  by  Ignorance  of  Greek  and  by  the  formidable  aspect  of  Plato^ 
complete  works,  eveo  in  an  Bogllsh  translation.** 

W.  D.  HOWELL^,  tnHarpefa  JfofKMy.— **That  *  Bay  In  Athens  with  Socra- 
tes,* those  *  Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life,'  andebat  flrst  volume  containing  the 
Apology,  and  the  Phiedo,  an  strike  a  note  so  tamlliar,  deal  with  questlona  so  llv* 
tDg,  that  they  seem  of  present  conoem  and  modem  fact.  Bmlnent  Scholars,  men 
of  much  Latin  and  more  Greek,  attest  the  SklU  and  truth  with  which  the  verslona 
are  made ;  we  can  confidently  speak  of  their  Bngllsh  grace  and  clearness.  They 
•eem  a  *  modti  of  style,'  because  they  are  without  manner  and  perftotly  stmple." 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST.~*'We  do  not  remember  any  tranSlatloo 
If  a  Greek  author  which  is  a  better  specimen  of  idiomatic  Bngllsh  than  this,  or  a 
iDore  faithful  rendering  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  original  Into  Bngllsh  as  good  and 
M  simple  as  the  Greek.  Such  a  transhition  renders  the  reading  of  the  original 
tell  nigh  BuperilnouB." 


CHARLES  SORIBNEh'S  S02^ 


KPOCHS  OF  HISTORY. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  ITUiaglU  QT  COnMll  DNiwnffy.— "▲  Serlfl 
if  conoUe  aod  oarefollj  prepared  votnmes  on  qwoial  ens  of  tilitoiy.  BMb  li 
devoted  to  a  gronp  of  events  of  sacli  Importanoe  as  to  entitle  It  to  be  ngarded  u 
an  epoclL  Bacli  Is  also  complete  In  Itself,  and  has  no  especial  connection  wltb 
the  otber  members  of  tlie  series.  Tlie  woiks  are  all  written  by  aatbon  selected 
by  the  editor  on  aoconnt  of  soBie  eapeelal  qoalllleatioiiB  fbr  a  portxayal  of  the 
period  they  respectively  describe.  The  volumes  form  an  excellent  cOUeotlon. 
especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  general  reader." 

NOAH  PORTER.  PTWidsfie  qf  I7il0  CbOspis.—**  The  *  Bpochs  Of  Hlstoiy '  Mem 
to  me  to  have  been  prepared  with  knowledge  and  artistic  skill  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  large  nomber  of  readers.  To  the  yoong  they  famish  sn  outline  or  corapen- 
dlnm  which  may  serve  sa  an  Introduction  to  more  extended  study.  To  those 
who  are  older  they  present  a  convenient  sketch  of  the  heads  of  the  knowledge 
which  they  have  already  acquired.  The  outlines  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
spirit,  and  may  be  used  with  great  profit  for  family  reading,  and  In  select  nlnnses 
or  reading  dabs." 

BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST.  Bz-PresiaerU  Qf  Drew  ThtfOofftcal  Seminary.'' 
'*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Idea  of  Morris  in  his  Bpoehs  Is  strictly  In  harmony 
with  the  philosophy  of  history— namely,  that  great  movements  should  be  treated 
not  according  to  narrow  geographical  and  nattonal  limits  and  distlnotlon,  bvl 
universally,  aooordtag  to  their  place  In  the  general  life  of  the  worid.  The  hMoio 
leal  Maps  and  the  copious  Indices  are  welcome  addlttons  to  the  volumes." 

THE  NATION *«  The  volumes  contain  the  ripe  results  of  the  studies  of  mea 

who  are  authorities  In  their  respective  fields." 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  series  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  Qreece  and  Rome,  and  of  their  relations  to 
other  countries  at  successive  epochs.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  Wt 
COX,  and  CHARLES  SANKEY,  M.A.  Eleven  voiume% 
16mo,  with  41  IVIaps  and  Plans.  Sold  separately.  Price  pef 
vol.,  $1.00.  The  set,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  in  box,  $11.00. 

TROY— rrS  LEGEND.  mSTORY,  AND  LITERATURE.  By  a  G.  W.  Bbuamik 

THE  GREEKS  AND  THE  PERSIANS.    By  G.  W.  Ooz. 

THE  ATHENIAN  EMFIBK    By  Q.  W.  (Xa. 

THE  SPARTAN  AND  THKBAN  SUFRE1CACIE&    Bf  GBJJtUB  Saxkbt. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  SMPIRB.    By  A.  M.  CUBm& 

EARLY  ROME.    By  W.  IHVB. 

ROME  AND  CARTHAGE.    The  Punlo  Wars.    By  B.  BoewoBTH 

THE  GRACCHI,  MARIUS  AND  SULLA.    By  A.  H.  BxiBUET. 

lUE  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.    By  Chablbb  MnuvAUi. 

rHE  EARLY  EMPIRE.    By  W.  WOLFB  Cafxb. 

fBE  AGE  OF  THE  ANTONINE&    By  W.  Wolfb  CapsS. 


STANDARD   TEXT  BOOKS. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  A  series  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  England  and  Europe  at  successive  epochs 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  Edited  by  EDWARD  E. 
MORRISi  Eighteen  vofumeSi  16mo,  with  77  IMaps,  Ptanst 
and  Tables.  Sold  separately.  Price  per  vol.,  SI.OO.  The 
set,  Roxburgh  styici  gilt  top,  in  box,  $18.00. 

tEOL  BBGONNING  OF  THB  lODDLB  AGBP.    By  R.  W.  Crdbob. 

ITHB  NOBBCANS  IN  BUBOPE.    By  A.  H.  JbHXBOM. 

THB  CRT7BADBS.    By  Q.  W.  COS,  K.A. 

THB  BABLT  PLAKTAQBNBTS.    By  Wx.  aruBBB. 

BDWABD  nL    By  W.  WABsranmi; 

THB  HOUSBS  OF  LANCAffTER  AlVD  YOBK.    By  Jamb  GAmrnnL 

THB  BRA  OF  THB  FBOTBBTAITr  BEVCHJ7TION.  By  Fbb>brio  Sboobii 
With  Notei  on  Books  In  BngUali  rdafting  to  (be  Bef onnatton.  By  Fnl 
Gbobob  p.  Fishbb,  D.D. 

THB  BABLY  TUDOBS.    Heniy  YII.;  Henry  YIIL    By  C.  B.  Mobbblt. 

THB  AGB  OF  BIIZABBTH.    By  M.  CREiaBiON. 

THB  THIBTY  YBABS^  WAB,  1S1&-164B.    By  Saxubl  BAWSOif  Gibdimxb. 

TEK  PURITAN  RBVOLUTION.     By  Saxukl  Rawbon  Gabdinzb. 

THB  FALL  OF  THB  STUARTS.    By  Bdwabo  Haul 

THB  AGB  OF  ANNS.    By  Bow abd  B.  TifomBW. 

THB  BABLY  HANOYBRIANa    By  Edward  B.  Mobbib. 

PBEDBRICK  THB  GRBAT.    By  F.  W.  Lokgxan. 

THB  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  FIRST  BMFTRB.  By  WnUAX  OOONMOB 
MoBBis.    Wltii  Appendix  by  Amdbbw  D.  Whitb,  LLJ). 

THB  EPOCH  OF  REFORM.  1880-1860.    By  Jnemn  MoCabiht. 

THB  ENGLISH  RESTORATION  AND  LOUIS  XIV.    By  Obkumd  Aibt,  M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period 

of  Its  Decline.    By  Dr.  THEODOR  MOMMSEN.   Translated, 

with  the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  W.  P.  Dickson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.    With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz. 

Reprinted  from  the  Revised  London  Edition.   Four  volumes 

crown  8vo,  gilt  top.   Price  per  set,  88.00. 

LONDON  TIMES.— "A  work  of  the  y-vty  hlgheBt  merit;  Its  leanilng  Is  exiot 
and  profoond :  Its  narrstlve  fall  of  genlns  and  bUU  ;  Its  descriptions  of  men  are 
Bdmlrsbly  vivid.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  onr  opinion  that  Dr.  Mommsen's  la 
by  far  the  beat  history  of  the  Deettne  and  Foil  of  the  Boman  Commonwealth." 

DR.  SCHMITZ.— *'  Since  the  days  of  Nlebnhr,  no  work  on  Boman  History  has 
appeared  that  comblnea  so  mnch  to  attract,  Inscmct,  and  charm  the  reader.   Its 
Myie— a  rare  quality  in  a  German  author— Is  ylgoroos,  spirited,  and  animated 
Profeasor  Mommsep's  wod:  C8*>  stav^  a  oampaif^n  with  the  noblest  prodactlooi 
If  modem  history*" 


CHARLES   SCRIBNEKS   SONS' 


Air  ADDITION  TO  THBODOR  MOMUSBtTS  BISTOBT  OF  ROMS. 

THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    From  Omar  ti 
Diocletian.   By  THEODOR  MOMM8EN.    Translated  witf 
the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  William  P.  Dicksoa 
D.D.I  LL.D.    With  ten  mapsy  by  Professor  Kiepert.    2  vols.| 
8vo»  $6.00. 

Contents:  The  Northern  Frontier  of  Itsly-^Spain-^Tlie  Gallio 
Froyinoes — Boman  (Germany  and  the  Free  Germans — Britain — ^Tfae 
Danabian  Lands  and  the  Wars  on  the  Dannbe— Oreek  Europe — ^Asia 
Minor— The  Eaphratea  Frontier  and  the  Parthiana — Syria  and  the 
Land  of  the  Nabatsoans — Jndea  and  the  Jews— Ilgyptr— Hie  African 
Proyinoesw 

N.  Y.  SUN.—*'  Frofeflsor  MommBen'B  woik  goes  farther  ^filian  any  other  ex- 
tant, or  now  looked  for,  to  provide  na  with  a  Key  to  the  medteval  history  of  the 
BCedlterranean  world." 

PROF.  w.  A.  PACKARD,  fft  PnaDyterfan  Beo<eio.~'«The  anthor  draws  the 
wonderfully  rich  and  Tailed  picture  of  the  conquest  and  administration  of  that 
great  circle  of  peoples  and  lands  which  f onned  the  empire  of  Borne  oatslde  of 
Italy,  their  agricoltore.  trade,  and  mannfactores.  their  artlstio  and  sdentUlc  life, 
through  an  degrees  of  civilization,  with  such  detail  and  oompleteneas  as  ooold 
have  oome  from  no  other  hand  than  that  of  this  great  master  of  historical  research 
In  all  Its  departments,  golded  by  that  gift  of  htotorioal  Imagination,  for  whkii  be 
is  eqnally  eminent" 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  Prof.  Dr.  ERNST  CURTIUS. 
Translated  by  Adolphus  William  Ward,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Prof,  of  History  in  Owen's  Col« 
lege,  Manchester.  Uniform  with  Mommsen's  History  of 
Rome.  Five  volumes,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.  Price  per  setf 
$10.00. 

LONDON  ATHEN>EUM.— "Professor  CnrUns*  eminent  sohOlaztihip  is  a  snfll- 
(dent  gnaiantee  for  the  trostworthlness  of  his  history,  while  tho  skill  with  which 
%e  groups  his  facts,  and  his  effective  mode  of  narrating  them,  oomblne  to  tender 
It  no  lefls  readable  than  soand.  Prof.  Cnrtins  everywhere  maintains  the  trae 
lignity  and  impartiality  of  history,  and  It  is  evident  his  sympathies  are  on  the 
#(]e  of  Jnstioe,  hnmanity.  and  progress.'* 

LONDON  SPECTATOR.—'*  We  cannot  expreas  oar  opinion  of  Dr.  Cnitliia* 
hook  better  than  by  ssying  that  It  msy  be  flUy  ranked  with  Theodor  Mommsen*! 
freat  work." 

N.  Y.  DAILY  TRIBUNE. -*«As  an  introdnctlon  to  the  Study  Of  Gredan  history, 
ko  prevloos  work  Is  comparable  to  the  present  for  vlvadty  and  pictnresqoe 
teaaty.  while  in  sound  learning  and  accnracy  of  statement  it  Is  not  Inferior  is 
)m  elaborate  productions  which  enrich  the  literature  of  the  age." 
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